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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 8: Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 1938-1942; 
Bihar and Orissa 1920 


Part 8 consists of newspaper reports for the Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 
1938-1942; Bihar and Orissa 1920. The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific 
and Africa Department at the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in 
the Record Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 


consist of abstracts of Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the different regions 
of India. 


Punjab 
Introduction 


After the First Anglo-Sikh War from 1845 to1846, the area of the Punjab between the 
Sutlej and Beas rivers and Kashmir were ceded to Britain. Some British troops were 
stationed in the Punjab to oversee the regency of Maharaja Dhalip Singh who was a 
minor and the Sikh army was reduced greatly in size. In 1848 unrest spread throughout 
the Punjab between the Sikh troops and the British which developed into the Second 
Anglo-Sikh War. This resulted in the annexation of the Punjab by the British East India 
Company in 1849 and the Punjab becoming a province of British India. 


The geographical and political predominance of the Punjab made it one of Britain’s most 
important assets with Lahore as a centre of learning and culture and Rawalpindi 
becoming an important centre for the British army. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Punjab became a centre for anti-British 
sentiment and called for independence from Britain, culminating in the Indian National 
Congress proclaiming independence from Lahore in 1930. The All-India Muslim League 
grew stronger in this period and in 1940 the Lahore Resolution of the League to work for 
Pakistan made the Punjab a centre stage for the violence between the majority Muslims 
and the Hindu and Sikh minorities which was to result in the ultimate partition of the 
Punjab in 1947. 


Punjab Newspaper Reports, 1896-1924 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the contents of 
Native Newspapers published in the Punjab. The early reports contain a list of the 
newspapers looked at, divided into Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi. The place of publication 
is given and the circulation number. Hamdard-i-Hind for example in 1900 had a 
readership of 500 which had grown by 1903 to 3,300. The later reports are divided into 
English, Urdu, Persian and Gurmukhi. 


Around 100 newspapers were looked at weekly giving a wide spectrum of opinion, 
including: Arya Gazette, Jahan Numa, Kaisari Akhbar, Lahore Punch, Punjab, Punjab 
Theosophist. The majority of the reports contain an extra section devoted to topical 
subjects such as the Punjab disturbances. These give extracts on the subject from extra- 
provincial newspapers in cities such as Calcutta and Viswamitra. 


The earlier abstracts are divided into the following themes: 


Political, Home and Abroad 
General Administration 
Kine Killing 

Native States 

Legislation 


Later abstracts have additional themes of Education and Communal and Religious. 


Topics are wide ranging, with much on the call for independence and the growth in 
popularity of Gandhi. Topics include: 


Famine 

The Congress movement 

Complaints against the police 

Cholera 

The situation in China, Russia, Turkey 
Native Press 

Zamindars 

Assaults by Europeans on Indians 
Visits by the Viceroy 

Punjab Alienation Bill 

Establishment of military colleges 
Railways — expansion, grievances 
Muhammedans and the National Congress 
Political prisoners in India 

All-India Muslim League 

Letter bombs 


e Indian Press Act 
e Indian students in England 
e Hindu University 
e Afghan campaign 
e Rowlatt Act 
e National Congress 
Sind 
Introduction 


Karachi was the first part of Sind to be occupied by the British East India Company in 
1839, and by 1843 all of the remaining parts (except for the state of Khairpur) were under 
the jurisdiction of the British. Sind was made part of the Bombay Presidency in 1847 and 
the British built railways, developed the postal service, constructed canals and opened up 
education to all. 


Sind became a vociferous centre for freedom from British rule. In 1918 the Sind branch 
of the All-India Muslim League was established by Ghulam Muhammad Bhurgari and 
Abdullah Haroon was elected President in 1920. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the prominent 
Muslim leader, was educated at the Sindh-Madarsat-ul-Islam in Karachi and later 
practiced law there. 


In 1936 Sind became a separate province and after the partition of Pakistan and India in 
1947 it regained its self rule. 


Sind Newspaper reports, 1936-1939 


The newspaper reports consist of typed monthly abstracts of Indian newspapers published 
in Sind for an important period in its history. Lists of newspapers are not given but the 
name of the paper and the issue referred to are given next to the abstract. 


Newspapers consulted include: Sind Observer, Public Opinion, Sind Sentinel, Sind 
Samachar, Karachi Daily, Daily Gazette, Maha Gujerat. 


The material is not divided into themes but all manner of subjects are covered including 
W W II, self government, foreign politics, the Native Press and Gandhi. 


Topics include: 


All-India Muslim League 

Rejection of the Federation by Indian Princes 

Re-election of Subash Bose as President of the Indian National Congress 
Indians’ attitude to Britain’s involvement in World War II 

Partition of Palestine | 

Cotton prices 


Abdication of Edward VI 

Withdrawal of Indian troops from Abyssinia 
Establishment of the Federal Court 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s attacks on the Press Laws 

Gandhi’s policy of non-violent boycotts 

Gandhi’s faith in Dominion status for India 

Congress Party’s success in the General Election of 1937 


’ 


Burma 


Introduction 


After the Third Anglo-Burmese War Burma was made a province of India in 1886, with 
the capital at Rangoon. After the opening of the Suez Canal the demand for Burmese rice 
grew and much of the land was taken over for cultivation of the crop. The work was 
mostly carried out by indentured Indian labourers and whilst the Burmese economy grew 
all the power and wealth remained in British hands. The civil service and the army were 
staffed by Indians and the Anglo-Burmese community and there was much discontent 
among the Burmese. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century the nationalist movement, Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations had begun to take shape and a new generation of Burmese leaders 
who had been educated abroad began to clamour for more autonomy for Burma. In the 
1920’s there were strikes by university students and anti-tax protests. This came to a head 
in 1930 when the Galon rebellion had to be put down by British troops and the Dobama 
Asiayone (We Burmans Association) was formed. A second university strike by students 
took place in 1936 which spread to Mandalay and led to the formation of the All Burma 
Students Union. The unrest culminated with Burma becoming a separately administered 
territory in 1937. In 1938 discontent in the oilfields of Burma turned into a general strike 
and in Rangoon and Mandalay protestors were killed by the British. 


Ba Maw served as the first Prime Minister of Burma, but was succeeded by U Saw from 
1939 until 1942 when he was arrested by the British for communicating with the 
Japanese. 


The Communist Party of Burma was co-founded in 1939 by Aung San. When the 
Japanese invaded Bangkok in December 1941 Aung San announced the formation of the 
Burma Independence Army and hoped that the Japanese would rally to his side but 
instead they asked Ba Maw to form a government. He was declared head of state and his 
cabinet included Aung San as War Minister. In 1943 the Japanese declared Burma 
independent but this turned out to be a sham and in 1945 the Burma National Army rose 
up against the Japanese and Aung San began negotiations with the British which lead to 
the rout of the Japanese from Burma by May 1945. 


The newspaper reports are divided into weekly abstracts. The lists of newspapers 
consulted show a wide variety of opinions. Titles include: New Mandalay Sun, Progress, 
New Light of Burma, Deedok, Sun, Daily Gujerati, Thakin Thadinsa. 


Most of the monthly reports begin with a very interesting general introduction which 
gives an Overview of the week’s news and the material is then divided into the following 
themes: 


Political 
Military 
Educational | 
Communal ! 
Economic 

Miscellaneous 


Topics covered include: : 


Hunger strikes and political unrest 

Independence for Burma 

Immigration of Chinese and Indian workers 

W WII, the Japanese and Nazis 

Burmese Army 

Taxes 

Modernisation of agriculture and industry 

Reform of the education system 

Riots and demonstrations 

Coalition government 

Situation in Mandalay 

Strikes by oil-field workers and students in Rangoon 
Religious disturbances between Hindus and Muslims 


Bihar and Orissa 
Introduction 


The territories of Bihar and Orissa were part of the Bengal Presidency, the largest British 
province in India until 1912 when they were separated from Bengal after a long local 
campaign forming the Province of Bihar and Orissa. The Province saw much support for 
the nationalist movement and for Gandhi. In 1936 the Province was divided into two: 
Bihar which included Bihar and Jharkhand and Orissa and the princely states. 


Bihar and Orissa Newspaper Reports, 9-16 October 1920 
Only two weeks of reports exist. They are divided into: 


Foreign Politics 
Native States 

Home Administration 
General 
Miscellaneous 


There is a separate section for Oriya Newspapers. 
Topics included are: 


Police 

Working of the courts 
Jail sentences 
Education 

Railways 

Irish politics 

WW I 


Liz Sargut 
January 2009 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 4th January 1908. 


(a)—Foreign. 


s. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 28th Decem- 
ber 1907 :— 


Oriental immigration. 
‘The Western people seem to have one code of morality by which to judge their 
own conduct towards the non-whites and another standard ty which to judge the dealings 
of the non-whites with themselves. They seem to think it their divine right to force 
their entrance into any country they like, ‘to raise its curtain,’ to ottain concessions in 
it and to ‘develop’ it. But if those who are not blessed with a white skin try to enter 
territories now inhabited by the whites, the cry is raised that the brown or yellow men 
are trying to possess themselves of the white man’s lands. The Occidentals are at 
liberty to divide the whole world into ‘spheres of influence’ for purposes of ‘ pacific 
penetration,’ but the non-whites should not venture to visit lands where white labour is 
largely employed, lands where non-white labour is urgently needed and where it would 
not even compete with white labour. This ‘‘dog in the manger” policy naturally irritates 
the Orientals. As yet they are not powerful enough to retaliate, but the time is fast 
approaching when they too shall get their innings.” 


2. The following is from the Odserver (Lahore), of the rst January 


®. 1908 :— 
Indians in the Transvaal. 9° 


- 
- 


‘‘ The arrest in the Transvaal for non-registration of Mr. Gandhi, Barrister-at-Law, 
and other eminent Indians marks a crisis in the history of the Indian struggle against 
the cruel restrictions imposed upon them by their fellow-subjects from Europe and 
America, The natives of this country will now be in a position to discover whether 
there is any liberalism worth the name in a Government professedly Liberal, whether the 
latter-day imperialism means merely the pampering of the white at the expense of the 
non-white, or something higher, nobler and more spiritual. ‘ * * ® Let us see 
what steps the Indian Government, the British Parliament, nay the King Emperor, will 
take to protect the persecuted Indians in the Transvaal. The King Emperor has just 
given his Royal assent to the Act and the British people seem to be indifferent to the 
Indians. But all is not lost yet. The wrong now done can be righted by His Imperial 
Majesty and the Imperial Parliament, Time alone will show who will win in the end, the 
Occsidentals in the Transvaal or the Indians in the Transvaal.” ” fF 


\\ 
\\ 
j 


4. The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 4th January. 


1908 :— 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


“Ig the proud boast, Cross Romanus sum, a a mere vain and empty phrase? The 
Charter Act of 1833, the Proclamation cf our late Sovereign of 1858 inspired us with the 
idea that we are no mean citizens of a mighty Empire. They infused us with the belief 
that within the bounds of the British Empire our rights and privileges as British subjects 
are inviolate. But what do we find:in practice? In the Transvaal, even enlightened 
British Indian ‘subjects, who may claim to ‘bave kindled thei: modest rushlights at 
Burke, Macaulay and Mill’s benignant lamps’ are looked upon as helots and felons; 
while indians have been given notice to quit from Canada and Australia, and all this 
while the Imperialistic drum is being loudly beaten in Birmingham and its neighbourhood 
by exepro-Consuls like Lords Curzon and Milner. But it is in the Transvaal that matters 
have gone worst. There the economical jealousy and the racial pride of the bigoted 
Africanders find their fullest scope and the unregenerate Adam shows itself in extremely 
repulsive features. We are aware that some time ago a Hindu priest, Pandit Ram 
Sunder Lal, was arrested because he manfully stuck to his post of duty of administering 
to the religious and spiritual needs of his congregation and refused to quit the Transvaal a: 
the behest of the supercilious Africander. He was sentenced to a term of imprisonnient, 
but was afterwards released on appeal on the ground that the term mentioced in his per- 
mit had not expired. Now the tura comes of Mr. Gandhi and other Indians. It will be 
remembered that some time ago they took a solemn pledge that rather than submit to the 
galling, obnoxious and un-British provisions of the new Anti-Asiatic Ordinance they 
would brave arrest and imprisonment and stake all their possessions in the Transvaal. 
The vow was a difficult and heroic one, but no other course was left toa self-respect'ng 
community like the Indians, who reached the highest pinnacle of civilisation when their 
Africander oppressors were savages, and who became British subjects long before Trans- 
vaal came under what Sir Lepe! Griffin termed ‘the offscourings cf the international 
sewers of Europe.’ And our countrymen in Scuth Africa have bravely carried out the 'r 
vow. Messrs. Gandhi and others—we understand there are 70,000 Indians at present in 
the Transvaal have refused to comply with the obnoxious requisitions of the Act, tave 
been arrested and at present are undergoing their trial. Now what is the head and 
front of their offence that they should be thus treated Ike felons, within British domi- 
nions ? It is simp'y because they stand by the pledges of their Sover ‘ign and the covenants 
of the Imperial Parliament. The spectacle is one which should make ev ry right-minded 
Britisher hang his head in shame. It indicates the victory of racial pride and hatred 
over the nobler instincts of markind. I[t is the tciumph of morbid and purblind selfish- 
ness. It is an instance of the ‘ower self in man getting the upper hand over his Ligher 
self. Mr. Rees may no doubt laugh over the matter ard put all this down to the work 
of agitators, but how can the Liberal Ministry, which has ever proved itself the friend of 
progress all over the world, look unconcernedly at this iniquitous oppression of British 
subjects within British dominions ? How can it remain a mere pagsive on-looker at this 
scene of unmitigated and wanton defiance of the most solemn and sacred pledges cf the 
Tmperial Parliament? The Liberal Press is brimful of radicalism on questions of academic 
interest such us Turkish atrocities and St. Petersburg horrors, but is it to remain a silent 
spectator over the enermities practised on British subjects in British territories ? Are 
we to believe that the vaunted boast of a British subject is merely an unpricked bubble?” 


ude The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the tgth December 1507, remarks 
that Christian nations have been des- 
| | troying the peace of non-Christians 
under the pretence of spreading civilisation among the latter. They seem 
determined to sweep those who differ from them in religion off the face of the 
earth. As an instance in point, the paper refers tothe projected invasion 
of pont aey by Natal and remarks that the sole reason for the contemplated 


Natal and Zululand. 


7 


attack is that the Zulus are suspected of intriguing against their white 
neighbours in Africa, In the present day it is not considered objectionable to 
declare war against a country on mere suspic:on. This shows that the teach- 
ings of the Bible have made absolutely no impression on Christians, who 
conduct themselves like atheists in their every- day life, It adds, however, that 
English Radica's are opposed to the proposed expedition, and advises the 
whites to treat their coloured fellow-men in a considerate manner. 


5. The Prakash (Lahore), of the 17th December 1907, says that an 
English writer has recently published 
“A secret history of the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt.” A perusal of the book shows that the liberal minded English 
have been treating both India and Egypt in the same manner, high-handed 
measures being adopted in each country in order to stifle the voice of the 
people. When a nationalist party arose in Egypt and began to acquire in- 
fluence with the people, the Liberal Ministry, so far from letting it expand, 
brought guns and cannon into play in orderto crush it. The English, adds 
the paper, occupied Egypt with the sole object of improving its administration, 
but now they arethe absolute masters of the country, the Khedive being a 
mere puppet in their hands. The Egyptians have received from Lord Cromer 
treatment similar to that meted out to Indians by Lord Curzon. 


Egypt and India: a comparison. 


6. The Yhang Sial (|hong), of the 2rst December 1907, reprints 


the above. 
Egypt and India : a compariso.. 


7, The Aftab (Delhi), ofthe 8th (received on the 18th) December 
1907, after stating that the people of 
Persia are becoming more powerful 
than the Shah, remarks that the establishment of a Parliament in that country 
had the effect of greatly irritating Europeans. They gave it as their opinion 
that Asia was unsuited for parliamentary institutions and that it was meant 
only to be ruled, looted, bled and starved by Europe. They also foretold that 
the Persian Parliament would very soon cease to exist and that the Shah would 
again become as powerful as ever. The predictions of these enemies of Asia 
have, however, proved false and the Persians bid fair to prevent their country 
from becoming a vassal of Europe. The paper then continues :— 
‘Indian Muhammadans, who endeavour to. prove that opposition to 
Government is contrary to their religion, forget the fact that Islam favours 


Fe sia and India : a contrast. 


democracy. Democratic ideas are dominant not only in Persia, but through- 


out the entire Asiatic continent with the exception of India alone. When, 
however, we try to spread these ideas in this country, Sir Harvey Adamson tells 
us that Indians alone of all nations are unfit fora democratic form of Govern- 
ment. Such a theory, however, can only be proved by trial, though it is 
foolish to expect the English to give us an opportunity to prove our fitness or 


otherwise for self-government. We will create the opportunity for our- 
selves.” 


8. The Akhtar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the toth December 1907, publishes 
a communication in which the writer 
says that in a speech delivered by him 
in 1906 Count okuma referred to the boycott movement in India and advised 


Japan and India. 
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the Japanese to co-cperate with natives and push on the sale of their manu- 
factures in this country. The correspondent, however, asks Government 
not to letthe Japanese obtaina footing in India, as this would certainly prove 
injurious to the interests of British rule. ‘Lhe star of Japan is on the 
ascendant now and no qcwer in the world will be able to l.umble her easily. 


(b)— Home. 


9. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the s8th) December 
1907, finds fault with natives and Anglo- 
Indians who believe that the withdrawal 
of British rule from this country will be followed by civil war and bloodshed. 
It endeavours to controvert this belief, and states that, however advantageous 
foreign rule may be toa country, such rule is to be condemned if it prevents 
the subject race from aspiring to liberty. It is wrong, it remarks, to assert 
that Muhammadans have no love for India ; the state of subjection in which 
they live has mad2 such cowards of natives that ‘they keep silence and are 
incapable of thinking otherwise. They need only exert themsel ves, and all 
their imaginary difficulties will disappear in a moment.” 


Natives and British rule. 


10. The A//ad (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the 138th) December 1907, 
says that foreigners are perfectly right 
in thinking natives are merely meant to 
minister to the comfort of others, It is a matter of surprise to the English that, 
while all other nations in the world are exerting themselves in order to improve 
their condition, the people of India alone are Ircked in the arms of sleep ; 
consequently it is impossible for them torespect inert and lifeless natives. 
The paper goes on to say that Americans shed their blood in order to throw off 
the yoke of the English, who were their close relations, and that the Canadians 
do not brook interference in their self-government, but are ever reidy to shower 
abuse on England over mere trifles. The same is the case with thé Australians, 
while the people of the Transvaal have succeeded in obtaining a_ Parliament of 
their own only two years after their conquest by the English, The Irish raise 
disturbances daily and the result is hat they get whatever they ask for : 
they are ready to maintain their honour even at the sacrifice of life and have 
made things extremely unpleasant for ther rulers. Even the tyrannical Czar 
has had to bend to the will ot his ‘Russian subjects. The latter killed thou- 
sands of their officers and an equal number of them also lost their lives, but 
‘the Duma is now more powerful than the Autocrat of all the Russias, When 
the English contrast all this with the state of affairs in India they are driven 
to the conclusion that natives are less than human beings, The A/fa+ next | 
remarks that while no other na‘ion allows Indians to settle down in its country 
foreigners of all nationalities are a pointed to high posts in India, Again, all 
foreign countries impose heavy duties 01 Indian-made_ articles, ‘but imported 
goods sell freely in this country, Now, however, a flutter has been caused in 
the world.. Indians have made up their minds to. become -a nation and regain 
their lost honour. The paper finally reminds Indians that the way to liberty 
is very difficult and that the Russians have had to suffer death, imprisonment 
and. exile in order to obtain parl'arentary institutions. - 


The awakening in India. 


s 
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tr. .The Pazsa Akhbar (Lahore), of: the 16th December 1607; ¢om- 
| ' - menting on Sir. Harvey Adamson's 


The caseat in India 


speech at the . récent . St... Andrews’ 
dinner at Calcutta, s says:that the unrest prevalent in the country is:not ascribable 
to. the partition of Bengal or any other official measure, It is the direct result 
of the spread of education among the people. The educated classes have learnt 
to realise their position and demand a large share in the government of their 
country. The paper is of opinion that it will be the reverse of wise on the part 
of the authorities not to grant this demand. 


12. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 8h (received on the 18th) December 
1907, offers hearty congratulations to 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh on their 
return home. It also thanks God for the event and prays him to bless the 
“ efforts of Indians and enable them to produce heroes capable of convulsing 
the whole world, and plant in their hearts such a love for truth that even 
every native child may be ever ready to sacrifice its life for the country.” 
“O, Almighty God,” it adds,“ rid our country of these pests, so that we may 
again lead a life of, peace.” Reverting to the subject of the release, the Editor 
writes that there is no truth in the story that the prisoners were released 
in honour of the King Emperor’s birthday. They have been restored to 
liberty merely: because no offence could be proved against them. If Govern- 
ment had been of opinion that it could reign in peace while keeping them 
prisoners it would never have set them free, The Editor further remarks 
that the only object of the English in ruling over India is to minister to the 
comfort of their nation and have goo millions of human beings to slave for 
them. If their governmentof this country were to entail pain and hardships 
on them and the Englishmen out here were apprehensive of attacks from 
“natives every night, they would have nothing to do with Hindustan. It was, 
therefore, to please the people that they released Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh. Sir Denzil Ibbetson should, however, bear in mind that natives. 
have now sufficiently regained their senses and can see through such tactics. 
very well. The paper continues :—‘‘ Our subjection to oppression by Govern 
ment only stiffens our backs and strengthens our resolve, We are strong. 


Releasaof the depertees. 


in the righteousness of our cause, and the present head of the administration: 


in the Punjab should have engraved on his table the words “ Natives no 
longer fear deportations.” We still adhere to our resolution of achieving 


what we desired to accomplish before (Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were. 


deported) and ‘will not look back till we have gained our object, His Honour 
may let fly every one of the arrows in his quiver, (but) we will not mind the 
missiles. We know that in his efforts to preserve- British. rule | (he. for the 
sake of the cup of rule) he may imprison, deport and hang us, but he should 
remember that we number 30 crores and cannot be killed off.’” 


The paper then goes on to say that the nas of Lala 


Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh had the effect of leading some foolish Muham- 
madans to believe that Government would exterminate the Hindu community, 
They began to denounce Hindus and parade their devotion to Government, 
quite forgetful of the fact that Islam and Christianity had been measuring 
swords for centuries past. They threw the teaching of the Quran overboard 
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-and: displayed ‘no: hesitation in giving evidence that. was grossly. false against 


‘10 


their Hinda fellow-countrymen. After enquiring whether it was ote 
inspiration from:God or from Sir Denzil Ibbetson that Barrister Abdul Maji 

gave false evidence . against’ Lala Amolak Ram of Rawalpindi, a 
Aftab observes: that the reprehensible doings: of: a few foolish Moslems 
should'not lead Hindus to. regard all the Prophet’s followers: with distrust. 
It also asks: Muhammadans to bear in mind: that Government cannot afford 
to displease ‘Hindus, who are ed ucated and form the majority of the country’s 
population, by excluding them entirely from public service. The Editor 
regrets that his ignorant co-religionists should have grossly, deceived them- 
selves and created lasting disunion between Hindus and Muhammadans. 


‘In conclusion, he says that the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and.Ajit. Singh 


has raised them immensely in the estimation of the public. 


13. The C soil ‘sad Military News (Ludhiana), of the 16th December 
1907,. publishes a-communication . from 
one Muhammad. Husain. Azad, who 
says that it is rumoured that the Government of India is thinking of passing 
a law forbidding the publication of newspapers except under. a_ license. 
After remarking that native newspapers do not represent the views of 
the Indian people, the writer observes that to pass.alaw. of this sort at 


Government aud the Press. 


a time when famine is raging in all parts of the country will. be tantamount 


to taking the bread out of the mouths of those whose. sole means of support. 
is obtained by publishing newspapers. He considers that. the. measure will 
have the effect of driving sedition underground, 


s4. The Aitkari (Lahore), of the 16th:December.1907, writing about 
the Commission on Decentralization, 
says that Mr. Hobhouse’s speech ex- 
plaining the aims and objects of the Commission has caused considerable 
excitement in Anglo-Indian circles. To say that the machinery of the 
Government of India has become rusty or that it stands in need. of repairs is 


The Decentralization Commission. 


nothing short of a sin in the eyes of this community’ and the remarks: made 


by the President of the Commission have, therefore, had the effect: of irritating 


and stunning Anglo-Indians. After taking the Pioneer to task for. adversely 


ctiticising the speech referred to, the Editor asks the people to seize. the 
present opportunity to lay their views on the British administratidn of India 
before the Commission in a most thorough manner,. 


15. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2oth December 1907, says that the 
Hindu deputation which recently 
waited on Sir Denzil Ibbetson. repre- 
gented neither their co-religionists in the province nor the. 40 Hindu gentlemen 
who. issued a manifesto shortly after Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation. The 


The Hindu deniintion to Sir Densil Ibbetson. 


members of the deputation were not elected by any association, while there 


was no natural leader of the people or member of the Aais party among them. 
The deputation was formed in hot haste, the reason for which was that the 


gentlemen composing it wished to beat all rivals in flattering Government. 
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16. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the a8th Cecem- 
: ber 1907:— 


Extremists and the illaia Congress. 


A national calamity of no small magnitude has occurred. A scere of unprece- 
dented humiliation and disgrace has been witnessed in the National Assembly .of India 
and it must be-said to our lasting disgrace that it has been enacted ty men who pride 
themselves in the name of patriots, who koast of a welling love of the motherland, who 
talk of national emancipation and individual sacrifice to the'interests of the country. ‘ The 
sad and humiliating intelligence comes that the opening session of the Indian National 
Congress wa3 made impossible by the uproarious and disgraceful conduct of the 


Extremists and the Congress had to be adjourned. The grave and significant magnitude 


of the disaster can only be realised after a time.” 


ok i * * + ” * 


“The country has passed through a grave crisis. The repressive pclicy of the 
Government during the year just closing had to come under review ard a united and 
determined protest required to be entered by the National Assembly. The so-called 
Council Reforms trotted out by the Government after a protracted delay of decades 
have gone on enticely a new line, and have threatened to introduce class distinctions, 
while they do not go far enough in any direction. The Executive and Judicial functions 
have too long remained i in one hand to the standing danger and detriment of the sons of 
the soil, and the question of their separation has long hung fre. The spectacle cf the 
heavy and almost unprecedented famine which has once more come in to stalk over the 
land should have goaded our fatr.ots to greater exertions. Yet the sad confession has: 


to be made that it almost looks as if our Nationalist friends have en‘irely forgotten 


the gravity of the situation in which we stand and weuld spare no pains to make it 
impossible for the Congress to spesk out at this junctuce. Surely it means a poor 
tribute to their common sense and their patriotism if they are determined at any cost to 
throttle the one National As-embly that can speak with force and eloquence all its own 
at this critical juncture in the history of the Indian nation. It is indeed a humiliating 
spectacle, a confession of weakness to which the Nationalists, of all, should not have been 
a party. Do the Nationalists want to wieck the Congress by abolishing once for all all 
rules of constitution and orler, Is it that the nation is in future to be guided by the 
noisy declamations of the most clamorous amongst us, irrespective of the sense of the 
majority ? Is it wanted that friencs of India like Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Nevinson 
should carry their views of our fitness to have s lf-government and Swarajz from these 
silly and impatient exhibitions of lack of restraint and seif discipline that we are being 
treated to even in the Congress pandal ?” 


19. “Tee following 1 is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 1st January 
The end of the National Congress. 1908 — 
‘The National Congress is no more: this has been the result of its Surat session. 

A gulf, both wide and deep, now separates the Extremists from the Moderates, and at 
the present moment there :erms to be little likelihood of its being eas‘ly bridged. 
Tbe Nationalists want that the goal of the Congress should be an absolutely inde- 
pendent India, the boycott of British goods and the es ‘ablishment of National schools, 
‘the means to this end. ‘I he Moderates, while expressing a desire to;have an auton>mous 
India on the lines of the British Co'onies, deprecate the adopticn of the boycott 
throughout India and insist on the employment of constitutional methods The breach 
b tween the two schools was very great at the outset. The events at Surat only s-rved 


to widen it. And the consequence has been the destruction cf the Congress, * * 
Whatever claims it had to represent Indian opinion have been shattered to the 


ground through its own demolition. Its ignominious end at Surat has conclusively 
d«mcnstrated how our countrymen need more of political training and discipline before 


they sould proc-ed to make extravagant political demands. The Persian p et says 
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iat the foolish do the same thing as the sane, but they do 90 after undergoing much 
\umiliation. The Mussalmans have always been for moderation. Let us hope the 


Congress Moderates will profit by the lesson they received at Surat and f.llow a policy 
of cautious and genuine moderation for the future.” 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


18, The Athbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 14th December 1907, adverting 
to the dacoities which Afridis have of 
late been committing in British terri- 
tory, says that the patience displayed by Government in the matter is un- 
doubtedly deserving of praise. It is, however, difficult for the victims of the 
dacoits to view with satisfaction the course of conduct which Government has 
elected to follow. After requesting the authorities to look at the matter from 
the standpoint of the people, the paper states that four Afridi sowars, 
belonging to a regiment stationed at Bannu, deserted a few days back and 
took away their guns and uniforms withthem. It finds it difficult to assign 
the motive of their conduct and cannot say what the other Afridis employed 
in the Army intend doing. It would, however, like to know how long Govern- 
ment intends treating Afridis ina lenient way and whether the policy now 
followed by it is not calculated to lower its prestige in the eyes of the public. 


In conclusion, it says that Government should adopt more effective measures 
to deal with Afridi brigands. 


I'V.—KINE-KILLING. 


19. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 28th Decembor 1907, says that 
‘ ts a Sargodha correspondent reports that 
i ee ee shop for the sale of beef was opened 


onthe 19th idem in tke market at 
Sargodha. The incident. he adds, has created great sensation among the 


local Hindus and arrangements are being made to hold a protest meeting very 
soon, : 


Afridi raids into British territory. 


Commenting on the above, the Editor remarks that universal indignation 
prevails among the Hindus of Sargodha and that they held a protest meeting 
on the atst instant at the house of Lala Bhago Ram, Fleadcr. The audience 
were in a state of frenzy and after several speeches it was resolved to despatch 


telegrams to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Honour the Lieutenant: 


Governor of the Punjab. The Editor would most humbly request the local 
authorities to look into the matter, and adds that the location of the shop in the 
market, where Hindus buy things for use in their houses, constitutes an 
outrage on their religious feelings, which a peaceful and impartial Governe 
ment like the British should not tolerate. If Muhammadans are subjects of 
Government, Hindus also live under its protection, and the deflection of the 
scales of justice in favour of either community spells disaster, 


30, The Akhbar-s-Am (Lahore), of the 38th December 1c07, = 


The openieag of a beef sbop in the ma ket at similar remarks. 
Sergodha, 


at. The Akhbar-teAm (Lahore), of the snd January 1908, reports 


that the shop has -been closed unde 
Tho ? cpening af a beef shop ia the market at. P . Ger 


Sargodha orders from His Honour the Lieuten- 
remount _ ant-Governor cf the Punjab. 


13 
V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 


a2. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 19th December 1 1907, pub- 
lishes a communication from Mr. Tahl 
Ram Ganga Ram, who urges the Arya 
Samaj to collect funds to send preachers to America and Japan in order to 
convert the people of those countries to the Vedic religion. 


The Arya Samaj. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a) yest al, 


93. Mindustan (Lahore), of the aoth December 1907, after publishing 
the news of the dismissal of Moore and 
Fazal Din, says that although the punish- 
ment inflicted on the men will go some way to reassure the public, it is a mat- 
ter for surprise that culprits should have been, after their acquittal by the Chief 
Court, held guilty by their superiors, 


24. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th December 1907, writing 
about the conviction of the accused in 
‘The Tribune’ defamation case, says 
that the fact that the writings complained against mentioned no names and 
that there was no previous enmity between the complainant and the accused 
had led all thoughtful persons to conclude that the complaint would be dismiss- 
ed. The Magistrate’s decision has, therefore, pained and surprised the 
public, while it constitutes an injurious precedent under the law of newspaper 
libel. The paper asks the trustees of the Z7ribune to take up the case toa 
higher court and leave nothing undone to have the order set aside. 


(6)—Poitce. 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 


The Tribune defamation case. 


a5. The A/tad (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the 18th) December 
: 1907, says that the English are in the 
habit of boasting that the elementary 
rights of man are sufficiently safeguarded under their rule. This is, however, 
merely a pretext on their part in order to coutinue to lord it over their fellow- 
men. Acertain district in Ireland once raised the standard of rebellion. 
Therising was put down by British forces, and the officers afterwards took great 
pride in giving out that there was not a single woman in that district who 
had not been dishonoured. In these days Eastern Bengal furnishes a specimen 
of British rule. Reports of the commission of outrages there on women are 
received daily, and it seems that the English can no longer administer India in 
a’ satisfactory manner. After remarking that Ajit Singh was at Amritsar in 
May last for full twenty days without the knowledge of the authorities and 
that this fact should suffice to enable the public to form an idea of the vigi- 
lance of Government, the paper says that in the new province women are cafe 
ried off by badmashes, but the culprits remain at large for\long periods of 
time. No religion or civilised country in the world, it adds, \tolerates such 
atrocities; but the British Government does not exert itself to put them down. 


Outrages on women in East Bengal. 


It next condemns the retention of Moore in his post at Rawalpindi, and ob- 
serves that wounds dike these (which Government inflicts on the people) do not 


heal by the application of ointment. They grow worse from day to day and 


finally become festering. Europeans, it says, are ignorant of the fact that na- 


14 
tives are not “dogs of the world” and prize the chastity of their women above 
everything else, ‘but “ Silence,.O pen !: It is foolish to seek other’s help in pre- 
serving one’s honour. The times are such that we should look after our lives 
and property ourselves. The English, who are drunk with power, obey no 
law in India. They know that since they are the conquerors, their. word is 


law.” 


(c)—Munzespal and Cantonment officers. 
26. The A/tad (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the s8th) December 
1907, says that the tax on wooden 
platforms in front of shops at Delhi has 
been doubled, and that the residents of the city are also full of complaints 
over the eohancement of the house tax. The paper calls upon the local citi- 
zens’ union to bestir itself and try to have the evils remedied, 


(d)— Education. 


27. The Vakzl (Amritsar), of the 14th December 1907, publishes the 
| substance of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
review of the annual report for 1906- 
07 submitted by the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab. It 
adds that in view of the requirements of the country it would request His 
Honour to spend more money on the Educational Department than has hither- 
to been done. The paper next refers to the useful character of technical 
education and says that the opening of -industrial institutes in the country 
will be likely, not only to benefit the people, but to prove of much help. in 
improving the political situation in the country. In conclusion it remarks 
that it is a matter for unalloyed joy that both the Director and the Local 
Government have expressed satisfaction at the progress made by Muham-e 
madans in education during the last five years, 


(e)—Apricullure and questions affecting the land, 


93. The Zamsndar (Karmabad), of the ‘6th December 1907, pub- 
lishes an open letter from ‘A zamine 
dar” to Mr. Leslie Jones, the Secre- 
tary, Colonies Committee. The writer protests against the practice of im- 
posing fines on colonists for trivial offences and remarks that the amount 
realised in such fines in a short time comes to as much as 13 or 14 lakhs. 
Three or four times the amount, he adds, 1s paidin “tips” to Patwaris and 
other subordinate officials. After referring to the causes of the recent dis- 
content in the Chenab Colony and expressing satisfaction at the appointment 
of the Committee, the writer suggests that all grantees in the colony should 
be invested with proprietary rights ; that only good mannered and sympathe- 
tic officers should be posted to the colony ; that the powers now wielded by 
Patwaris and other officials below the rank of Naib Tahsildar should be cur- 
tailed ; that the reports submitted by these officials should be carefully scruti- 
nised before action is taken on them ; that all Lambardars should be paid a 
pachotra at the uniform rate of Rs. 5 percent. on both the canal and land 
revenue ; that the work of distributing water, collecting land revenue and 
‘water rates, determining the &saraba areas, &c., should be entrusted to 
the Revenue Department; and that land revenue should ‘be permitted to 
be remitted by postal money order, no commission a being charged for the 


remittances. 


Enhancement of Municipal taxation at Ds Ihi. 


Education in the Punjab. 


The Colosies Committee. 


* * 


payments of revenue. 
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a9. The following’ is from the Observer (Lahore), of the a8th December 
The impesdieg famine. | : 1907 : — 


“The situation shows no signs of improvement. The distress reveals no symp- 
toms of abatement, scarcity is deepening into’ famine. Prices of food grains are fast 
mounting up. Necessaries of life are daily growing dearer and more dear.’ Such 
is the burden of most of the agricultural reports that have been received by Govern- 


ment for the last two, or three weeks from almost all parts of Northern and, Central 


India. Goto the North-West Frontier Province or the Punjab, the United Provinces or 
Behar, the Central Provinces or Orissa, the black spectre of famine is found stalking 
everywhere in the land, affecting not only the food grains, but every necessity of life. * 


* Every family is feeling the pinch of distress, Every household is straining 
its utmost to make both ends meet. But no sooner have arrangements been made 


to get out of one difficulty, than all calculations are upset by fresh reperts of a 


fresh rise in prices. People are getting bewildered. What grievous sins have they 
committed that famines should have grown so frequent of late? What divine com- 
mandments have they broken that they should fall so ready a prey to plague and 


malaria ? They compare the character and conduct of the inhabitants of other 


lands with their own. They do not find them much superior to themselves from 
the moral standpoint. Why then should they be specially marked out for these 
heavenly visitations? Why should the bubonic plague differentiate between brown 
races and the non-brown? Why is it that with the exception of Russia—one of 
the admittedly worst governed countries in the world—famine should abstain from 
assailing the lands of the West, lands where agriculture is dwindling, where food 
grains are imported from other countries? Such are the thoughts which oppress 
the minds of the people as they think of the good old times when famines were 
scarce and plague non-existent, when the necessaries cf life were few in number 
and luxuries still fewer, when the poorest man possessed a tenement of his own 
and paid nought for the grazing of his cattle or the warming of his house. The 
village moralist tries hard to account for this startling change, and baffled in his 
attempts to discover the right cause throws the entire responsibility for the change 
on the shoulders of an “alien and unsympathetic bureaucracy.” 


“Government no doubt does a great deal to alleviate distress. It advances 
takavi to agriculturists } it’ grants remissions for failed crops, and suspends the 
But it would be futile to disguise the fact that these con- 
cessions do not satisfy the people. * * * At the present moment the 
amount of food grains produced in the land is far greater than that grown fifty 
years ago. It is much larger even when due allowance has been made for the 
increase of population. Notwithstanding thig rise in production, however, famines 
show an increasing tendency to recur and prices of food grains are going up 
every year. The officials assert that this rise of prices is a good sign, it brings 
greater money to the samindar. If this assertion were founded on facts, no unsel- 
fish man would have much cause to complain. About 80 per cent. of the population 
of this country is engaged in agriculture or occupations connected with agriculture, 
And if four-filths of the inhabitants cf a land were perfectly happy, it would con- 
stitute a paradise on earth. But no man really. in touch with agriculturists can 
say that they sell. the produce of their lands at: high prices. On the contrary, 
they are forced. to sell them at normal prices at the utmost, They have to and 
revenue to Government and interest to the sowcar, hence all the profit goes to 
middlemen, to Janias, to shopkeepera, to the exporters, of grain. It might be 
contended. that even after allowing for thege things, a wide margin ‘of .benefit is 
left to the zamindar. But it should not. be lost aight of that all other necessaries 
of life have become. much dearer than before, that many. things which -were -for+ 
merly regarded ag, luxuries gre mow reckoned among .the necessaries - of life, 
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‘Moreover, the forests: can’ no longer be used by the ‘ageiculturist to meet. his 
wants. A short time back whenever he wanted timber for the manufacture of his 
agricultural implements, he eould get it gratis from the forests. Now he has to 
pay for it. Formerly people could graze their cattle freely. Now they’ have to 
pay. heavily for this. Hence the rise in the Frices of — implements, of 
‘milk and of ghee, 

“ Drastic remedies are aetied to cure this ‘sad state of pe What is 
wanted. is protection Of some sort. The authorities, however, seem to be so wed- 
ded to their own: theories: of- free trade that it would be too much to expect 
them to abandon them at onee.. But if the masses are to be made happy and 
free from discontent, these ideas will Kave to be changed. The masses wish that 
some. restrictions: should be imposed on the export of food grains as soon as the 
prices reach warning rates, They desire that the dantas should not be allowed 
to raise the prices of feod grains when their stocks of grains have undergone tio 
deterioration, simply because raitt has mot fallen for a few days. The residents of 
cantonments are protected ftom the depredations of these men by fixing the prices 
of grains. Could not some restriction of this sort be introduced in civil stations? 
The license at present allowed fo dz2sras and foreign speculators might be regarded 
‘by Government as free trade, but itis termed freebootery by those ‘old fashioned’ 
pedple, the Indian masses, Islam forbids the practice ‘of withholding grain in the 
expectation that it might be sold at higher profits when scarcity deepens into famine. 
Other religions of India too, we believe, condemn this. The neighbouring king- 
doms, nay the Native States of India, prohibit the export of grains in times of 
scarcity. Why should not the British Government of India imitate them, and thus 
-appreciably relieve the calamitous consequences of chronic famines?” 


(4) —Ratlways and Communications. 


a0. Ina Supplement, dated the 26th December 1907, the Civil and 
Military News (Ludhiana) says that 
several railway collisions have taken 
place i in India during the last two months through the negligence of Railway 
servants. This has been the caseon the North-Western Railway in particular, 
the recent collision near Ludhiana being the third during the above period. 
‘The authorities of this Railway should take most effective : steps to prevent further 
collisions and the consequent great loss of life. The occurrence, it adds, of 
repeated collisions on the same line reflects the greatest discredit on the 
Railway Administration. It then publishes an account of the last collision, as 
-also @ picture of the wrecked..trains, supplied by a repreiuatative specially 
er by it to the scene of the disaster. 


. The recent collision hear tainiate. 


igh... The - following is. from the Tribune (Lahore), of the sit 
Ee . December 1907:—= — 


athe recent ‘colfision near Ludhiana, 


kee 4 


oe Sir,- vol was travelling i in the ill-fated 12 Bows with my son and three servente, and 
juckily. we. all escaped without even receiving a shock. The accident occurred between 
Ladhowal. and Ludhiana about a mile from Ladhowal Station, at about 4 A. M., our train 
colliding with the Up Hardwar, Passenger. On our train the front brake-van, one horse 
box, one second class carriage (of which one compartment was teserved for Patiala), and 
ane 3rd class. were smashed into pieces, ‘and one 3rd class telescoped into thé engine,’ 
the two. engines standing up erect like two giants on their heels, ‘The Engine Driver 
and the Second Guard of our train, two boys of the reserved compartment and -a- 
large’. bumber - of third class, I cannot say how many; were killed: Good many ard 
chiss passengers in‘other catriages were injured, chiefly ‘because they tried to  & 
out.of the windows, the-deors of'carriages having been locked by the Railway staff. 


S48 ha ‘age 
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_.. “Onan eccasion like this, I think it is a duty I owe to the public that 1 should ex- 
press my opinion as to the general causes which have led t> this catastrophe, such 
accidents having become too frequent on this Railway (three in the last‘ two m<nths, 
Kot Lakhpat, Jagadhri and Ladhowal), resulting in such terrible Joss of life. 

i eee are eS. ©. ew Re! oF ¥ 


© Now I cannot too strongly condemn the Railway Management, who are, I think, 


entirely to blame for such unheard of series of accidents, resulting in such a terrible loss 


of life. Whether it .is the fault of. the Manag-ment, or the centralised system of ad- 
ministration, I cannot say, but the fact remains that the North-Western Railway 
have, neither the rolling stock nor the staff qualified or even adequate to meet demands 
of the traffic, both passenger and goods. This accounts for the fat surpluses that are 
gained every year by this Railway. I suppose it is managed on the meanest merce- 
nary principles, namely, ‘earn as much as yossible but spend as little as pcssible.’ 
To explain my meaning, take the passenger traffic first. Who has not s-en the passen- 
gers being carried, on the occasion of fairs and festivals, in goods waggons, packed in 
men, women and children, like a herd of sheep? Who has not heard the bewailing cf 
traders at all stations clamouring for waggons, and when a Station Master happens 
to get a few empties, he has a lively time to show his patronage or favour (which in 
most cases goes to the highest bidJer). As‘to the inadequate and unqualified staff, 
go to any station after mid-night and s-e for yourself a miserable clerk, half asleep, 
on p rhaps Rs. 20 to 25 a month, wrapped in a quilt, lying oa acharpii in the : Telegram: 
room, thenc: directing all line-clear messag s, thus carrying in his hands valuable lives of 
a'l passengers The Station Masters on fat pay simply parade themseives in the day time 
with their glitteriag badges, and give the night duties to those miserable ill-paid and _ill- 


educated clerks, who can hardly understand the meaning of a me:s:ge.. Come to the 
Loco staff and Guards, you will find every one of them overworked, and therefore half 


asleep at night, only working themselves to death for the sake of earning overtime, which 
is a rule rather than the exception on this Railw y. 


“ Now, Sir, we will soon hear of a message of sympat'y from the kind heart=d 
Viceroy, but the time has come for action now and therefore, we all, Europeans and 
Indians (as aft-r all every one’s life ig in danger in such a state of things’, unite in 


demanding a public enquiry into the administration of this Railway on the points I have 
raised above, which to recapitulate are— 


‘ 15¢.—Serious shortage of ro!ling stock, both passenger and goods. 
“ 2nd.—Inadequacy of Loco staff. 


© g7d.—Miserably ill-paid Assistant Station Masters doing night duties. To say 
_ the least, the order should be reversed. 


“‘ 4th.—Overtime should be an exception rather than the rule so as to give the 
Driver and Guards ample rest. 


“ etk.—Reserved ist and 2nd class compartments should as a rule be attached to 
the back of the train and not in the front. : 


“I forgot to say that the accident occurred at 4°A. M.., and absolutely no help was 
received from the Railway Department till 7-30, when the District Traffic Superintendent 
and the Civil Surgeon made their appearance. There happened, however, an Indian 


Military Hospital Assistant travelling in the Hardwar train with his’ family who came 


and voluntarily dressed the wounds and did all he could for the injured. 


“TI might, in conclusion, suggest that the line from Amritsar to Sahecanpar. and 
from Lahore to Raewind stould be doubled without ary further delay.: 


. | “Yours, etc, - 
‘GANGA RAM, . 
| ; . Rai Bahadur, C.L.E.” 
“ Dated abth December'tge7.” a 
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The following is. from the Observer (Lahore), of the 1st January 
1508 :— 


The recent ilies near Lefidass. 


“ The popular anxiety to ascertain the details of the disastrous railway collision 
that occurred in the early hours of Christmas morning at Ladhowal has only just been 
relieved by an authoritative statement on the subject. Before Sundzy: Jast.ne..one 
knew the exact number of the killed and injured and the public were openly accusing 
the Railway authorities of shutting cown all information. The Railway Board-bave 
promised that in the event of any such disaster occurring on any Railway line in Jndia 
the newspay ers will immediately te provided with full particulars of the accident. But 
‘although since the assumpticn of this responsibility ‘by the Board many collisions have 
‘cccurred, yet no early official details have been forthcoming. The catastrophe. at 
Ladhuwal, hcwever, occurred on Wednesday last and full particulare ought to have been - 
received much earlier. The dilatoriness, to say the least of it, displayed. by.the Railway 


authorities in this matter has caused keen anxiety to the public and itis only.now that 
the suspense has been somewhat appeased. 


“Fgom accounts published in the Anglo-Indian papers it appears. that the 
Down Passenger from Lahore was running some 24 hours late. The disaster 
ccurred near the bridge over the Sutlej through the alleged neglect of the Indian 
Ass'stant Station Master, who, it is said, did not observe the strict rules governing 
the working of the line clear system. T-he man has disappeared, but the results of his 
neglect ren ain to the horror ofthe public. Both the opposing (rains, it is asserted 
were travellirg at a uni ed pace of eighty miles an hour, their rassengers, mestly holiday 
folks, locked in the embrace of sleep, unconscious ofthe fact that this was to be their 
last sleep on earth, a sleep that would know no awakening. The trains clashed into 
each other with terrific force, the engines collided and the rest followed. Official 
detais of the killed and the injured are only now obtainab'e: many of the bodies were 
so crushed as to make icentification impcssible. But tefore the publication of the 
official version it was surmised that at least 200 peoyle had been killed and injured, 
including an entire European theatrical company, a European lady and four children and 
twelve soldiers, all of whom were represented as killed. A coirespondent wko came 
to Lucknow the same day thus describes the scene in the /ndran Daily Telegraph :— 


‘At the scene cf the accident, as we passed ty, the spectacle that presented itself 
tous was one of the most harrowing description. The engines were found telescoped 
at a height of some thirty to forty feet from the ground, resembling, as it were, two 
fighting cocks when they attack each cther, standing on their hind legs.and remaining in 
the same position for some time. All about the place smashed compartments, compone: ts 
of carriages, permanent way, etc., were scattered. A large fire was burning near ty 
and many of us suspected that the oor victims of the catastrophe were being dis- 
posed of there. Despite my endeavour to find cut the cause of the accident, the num- 
ber of casualties and the whereabouts of the injured, nothing could be elicited’ from 
the station staff. 

+ ¥ * * + * 

“The official report seems to make it clear that the deaths do not go 
beyond 20, this figure: including 3 of the European staff and 17 Indian passengers, Rai 
Bahadur Ganga Ram had a miraculous escaps. Among those killed are four con- 
_ stables of the Punjab Police :and a prisoner they were escorting, and two students of 
the Khalsa College. There is no confirmation of the report that a theatrical com- 
pany were: among the victims, nor do we hear anything further of the European 
school children. who were reported to have been in the co'lision. But a British 


sergeant and two gunners are among the injured. As the Psoneer says, the reality 1 is bad 
enough, but it almost comes asa relief after the rumours, 


ag 
43, ‘The following is from the Zriune (Lahore), of the 25th December 


‘ 


+ 
Anglotindian newspapers’ <attitade towards Euro- 1907 i— 


bean and Native strikers. 
5 


“ Curious are the workings of a section of the Anglo-Indian mind. The 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press with reference to the recent E, 1. R. strike and the 
present strike of Indian drivers in the E.B.S, Railway presents a moral which any one 
who runs may read and profit by. The Anglo-Indian Press found themselves 
brimming with the milk of human kindness towards the E.1. R. strikers, lengthy para- 
graphs detailing the hardships of the men and their long list of grievances, and admir- 
ing their wonderful patience and perseverence in submitting to the iniquitous treatment 
so long appeared daily in the Anglo-Indian organs and their ‘ young lions’ thundered 
and fulminated against the devoted head of Mr. Dring, the Agent. We do not for a mo- 
ment say that the grievances of the Guards and Drivers of the E. I. Railway were ima- 
ginary; indedd we have already said that a large body of men can seldom go to strike 
for the mere fun of the thing. But we are here dealing with the fondling and doting 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press towards the strikers of the E. I. R. and contrasting 
the same with its rigid and unrelenting attitude towards the strikers of another Railway 
line, where they happened to be Indians. It cannot be truthfully said that picketting 
and other deeds threatening a breach of the peace have been confined -to the Indian 
strikers, Indeed what the latter have done in this direction is nothing compared with 
the extensive picketting and deeds of violence—costing even the lives of one or two 
railway men, who stuck to their post in spite of the threats of the malcontents. But 
the Anglo-Indian Press, at least a section, has been smelling sedition and is calling for 
fire and brimstone on the latest batch of strikers. The story has a moral which we hope 
will not be lost upon them. Meanwhile we hope that the Railway Board which moved 
with such commendable expeditiousness in the matter of the E. I. R. strike will not fail to 

-,  tedress the more pressing grievances of the unfortunate Indian strikers and thus earn 
its reputation for impartiality and equitable treatment.” 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


LAHORE : 


The ath Fanuary 1908. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to llh January 190s. 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Fore:gn. 


1. The following is from the Zrtbune (Lahore), of the 8th January 
1503 :— 


Denshawi affair. 


“lt is announced in Cuziro, telegraphed Reuter on the 24th December, ‘ that 
with the consent ef the British the Denshawi prisoners will be released on the anniver- 
sary of the Khecive’s accession on the 8th January.’ The somewhat tardy justice 
done by a Liberal Government to the unfortunate men referred to in the above message 
incuces us to recall their sad history and the tragic, not to say scandalous, circumstances 
connected with their trial and condemnation. 


“Less than two years ago Egypt was electrified by the startling news that the 
inhabitants of Denshawi, a village situated somewhere between Cairo and Alexandria, 
bad seriously assaulted five English officers of the Army of Occupation while employed 
ona march. The history of the assault ard the mock trial and condemnation which 
followed may be summed up thus: The five officers referred to above started to 
shoot pigeens at the village Denshawi which was situated at a distance of about six miles 
from their camp. Pigeon breeding is afavourite hobby with the Egyptian Fellah and 
these birds are protected by the villagers very much in the way peacocks are by Indian 
peasants in certain parts of India. Shooting of their tame birds by the officers was 
naturally objected to by the Fellaheen, whereupon a dispute arose in the course of which 
a woman and three men of the village were wounded. Having wounded these people 
the officers attempted to leave the village and the consequence was that they were 
attacked and injured, though not seriously. Three of them were captured and detained, 
while of the remaining two, one Captain Bull, after running 43 miles, fell down 
‘overcome by the heat near a village called Sersena, while the other reached the 
camp and gave the alarm. An English patrol left for the village where the affray had 
taken place. On the way they found Captain Bull being tended by a villager of Sersena. 
This villager they promptly shot and thence proceeding to Benshawi liberated the 
captured officers. The events that followed were truly remarkable. 57. villagers 
were put upon their trial before a so-called officia! tribunal, established in 1895, to try 


d ‘ 


offenfés ‘committed against officers or soldiers of the Army of Occugation ‘n uniform 
in the execution of their duties.’ It was perfectly clear to unprejudiced observers 
that pigeon shooting could by no stretch of imagination or lega! perversity be construed 
as an execution of their duty by the officers concerned, but in the most cynical 
manner fossible the authorities sanctioned the trial of the villagers before the Special 


Tribunal! It did not.matter that the officers were engaged in sport—the fact that they . 


were in khaki clothes was enough to make the objections of the unfortunate villagers 
a milstary offence. The Special Tribunal in this particular case was composed of three 
Englishmen, one Egyptian Christian and only one Muhammadan. We are itfcrmed 
on credible authority that-the Tribunal is bound by no legal cod, either in its handling 
of evidence, its theory of jurisprudence or in its sentence— an ideal Court from the point 
of view of a certain school of Anglo-Indian statesmen, but not quite what elementa: y 
ideas of justice and fair play seem to demand from Englishmen.’ The composition and 
the procedure of the Tribunal were truly remarkable no doubt, but what followed 
was equally wonderful. Three days before the trial began, the announcement was 
made in London by an enterprising journal that the villagers would be severely 
dealt with and those condemned to death shot in pbc. As a matter of 
fact four were hanged in public, the ga'lows having been installed at Denshawi 
four days before the trial commenced. The condemned men were allowed no appeal 
and their sentences of ——T and hanging were carried out in public in the 
presence of a large concourse of Egyptian peasants. The execuses put forth for so 
tragic and un-English a performance will be easily understood by the people of India. 
It was alleged that the attack upon the officers was an outburst of ‘fanaticism ’— 
Moslem fanaticism, entirely unprovoked. The dual bogeys of ‘sedition’ and ‘ fana- 
ticism ’ were successfully invoked to hide the real facts of the case. The intelligent 
reader will recall how useful the same bogeys have proved in quite recent times in counter- 
acting certain legitimate demands of the progressive section of t'e Indian people. The 
Imperialistic principles of Lord Cromer and his great underlings in the land of the 
Pharoahs blinded them to the elementary facts that though British Power had done 
an incredible amount cf good to the Egyptian peasant, yet rank and unblushing injustice 
was a poor accompaniment for a power so potent and irresistible. But the curious 
thing was that while punishing the poor ignorant villagers in so savage a manner, Lord 
Cromer felt the necessity of prohibiting pigeon shooting infuture! The following 
words of an English journalist on the above incidents will prove interesting to Indian 
readers who are not likely to have forgotten the stirring events of the last few months, 
‘There are two ways of governing an Empire. The one is the me‘hcd which appeals 
to certain noisy Anglo-Indian journals and more thar one English newspaper which 
ought to know better—to be for ever painting a picture of gloom, to imagine that a 
systematic propaganda of disloyalty is being eternally preached and to magnify into 
treason every protest and irresponsible utterance which their constant goadings are no 
doubt intended to provoke. The other method is to conciliate and help, to recognise 
the folly of unnaturally arresting the development of a people, to perceive that it is 
impossible to ignore the demand for larger rights and responsibiliiies which proceeds 
from a population that is advanced enough to read newsparers and to choose leaders 
who are much more able and welleeducated than the Anglo-Indian journalists who decry 
them.’ The writer goes on to point out that incidents like those of Denshawi are 
unhappy illustrations of the victory of the baser over the noblest elements of British 
national character. That morals should never be subordinated to poli ics is now almost 
a platitude and to mention righteousness in Connection with political affairs is to provoke 
a shrug of’the shoulders. But though the mil!s of God may .be slow to grind, they in 
the long run do grind and. grind very fine. In Egypt, in India, in South Africa and 
in distant Canada, the injustice dealt out.to the so-called inferior races within the Empire 
jis sooner or. later bodad- to produce its evil consequences. Tardy justice, however; 
like that contemplated in Egypt, may serve for some time to delay the grinding process 
whegeat the mills of Providence are no doubt busy. Can it ee doubted that there is a 
good deal of truth in these sentiments ?’’ 


( 
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_  % The following is from the Zritune (Lahore), of the 8th January 
Indians in the Transvaa’. mh 1908 male: nee, ‘ 


The news from Transvaal indicates, if anything, that the lerrogant Africander. 


is determined to pursue his game of oppression of the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
to the bitter end. He has declared an open war and does not apporently mean to stop 
short of the utmost rigour which the ordinance prescribes. But is the Indian Govern- 
ment going to leave its devoted and loyal subjects, some of whom have shed their blood 
in fighting for the British Crown, to the mercy of these remorseless creatures, whom 
Sir Lepel Griffin aptly described as ‘the very off-scourings of the international sewers 
of Europe’? Much as we admire the heroism and the self-reliant atti‘ude of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal, we think that the Indian peop'e andthe Government have 
in their hands adequate means for retaliation which might in the end bring the arrogatt 


colonist down on his knees. Let there be meetings all over the country to express 


indignation at the. enormities that are going to be practised over our countrymen in 
South Africa, Let the Government show that it has got both the power and the will to 
hoist the engineers of this iniquitous ordinance with their own petard. Natal has joined 
in an unkoly combination with the Transvaal and Australia seems to be following suit. 
Let all these colonies feel that the Indian Government has got the needed antido‘e in 
its hands, that it can pay them back in their own coin. Mr. Morley some time ago 
declared that the ordinance was a bar sinister against the millions of His Majesty's 
subjects, Let him now take courage into both his hands and turn the tables upon the 
Africanders. The remedy was first suggested in a meeting at Madras presided over 
by Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, who proposed that no inhabitant of any colony which refused 
to treat Indians on a foo'ing of equality should be allowed to enter civil or military or 
any other service in India, nor should be allowed to acquire land or establish plantations 
in this country or enjoy any of the benefits of labour legislation, and that such of them 
as are here already, be allowed to do the above only on certain restrictive conditions.” 


3. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 6th January 1908, regrets that the 
British public should pay no heed to 


ves eaetoolnmnasees the cries of Indian immigrants in the 
Transvaal and that the Press of Great Britain should be hostile to His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 


4. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the a1st December 1907, remarks 
that the Sikhs, Pathans and Gurkhas 


ladians ie the Transvasl. residing in the Transvaal have applied. 


to Lord Melbourne for permission to join the expecition which is about to 

be despatched against the Zulus. It is a matter for regret that such loyal 

Indians should be subjected to gross oppression in the ex-Boer Republic. 

The English (/i¢. Europeans) miss no opportunity of injuring Indians, but 
the latter are always ready to sacrifice their lives for them. 

(b)— Home. 

s. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 2and December 1907, publishes a long 

article regarding a speech recently de- 

Ranh Seenenee AE livered by Lord Curzon at Birmingham 

‘n the course of which he said that the English did not hold India with the 

sword, but that willing allegiance was rendered them by natives owing to their 

high code of morality. The Editor first ironically remarks that.the oppression 

practised on Indians by their Moghul Emperors drove them to repair to 

England in order to entreat the English to save them from ruin by consenting 
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to govern their. iene, which they did out of pity for them. He then 
observes that man sticks at nothing in order to gain his object and that 
European statesmen drink ‘in lying with their mother’s «milk, and says that 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, the parading of Lahore by: British soldiers 
with drawn bayonets, the promulgation of the Meetings Ordinance throughout 
the Punjab, and the setting of the Secret Police to watch every house, ought to 
have énabled Lord Curzon to decide whether or no’ British rule‘in India rested 
on the superior morals of his fellow-countrymen, These incidents should 
have convinced him that the English retain this country by the power of the 
sword alone, If Government were to grant any province or city complete 
incependence, it would never ask to be placed under British protection again. 
Mr, Haldane only recently remarked that if the people of India grew greatly 
seditious they would find the British arms as effective as they found them 
on the occasion of the Sepoy Mutiny. After observing that this statement 
is incompatible with Lord Curz6n’s contention that India is held by moral force, 
the Editor says that either Mr. Haldane or Lord Curzon must bea liar, He 
next ironically remarks that. of late the people have been speaking highly 
of the morals of the English and refers tothe character of Moore: by way of 
illustration. Although the ravisher of Viranwali, he adds, confessed his guilt, he 
was acquitted by the (Chief) Court. This case and that also of Mr. Sterling 
constitute specimens of British justice. Again, the ex-Viceroy branded 
all natives, their ancestors and spiritual leaders as liars and deceivers, showing 
thereby what English morals were like, And is it on such justice and morality 
that British rule in India is based? The Aftab further remarks that Lord 
Curzon also expressed the opinion that India should not be granted even the 
amount of liberty enjoyed by the Crown Colonies adding that the departure 
of the-English from the country would undoubtedly be followed by bloodshed. 
The English resort to various means in order to keep natives in a fool’s 
paradise and make themselves out to be benefactors of the people as though 
they held a lease of India from God and stood to this country in the relation 
of God to the world. They will not evacuate a country in which they once 
set fodt, but convert it into a happy hunting ground on the pretext of 
establishing peace init, Why should they feel uneasy at the prospect of 
natives shedding Llood by fighting among themselves? Why should they 
love Indians to the exclusion of all o:her people inthe world? They should 
now place sone other nation under their protection. Natives are a poverty- 
stricken people who have been dying from plague and starvation in lakhs and 
have.enough to do in order to keep body and soul together. There is con- 
sequently no fear of the poor wretches ill-treating one another. They should 
be left to themselves by the English and allowed to have some rest and enjoy 
the world. After remarking that they owe their creation to the same God 
who created the English, the Editor enquires why they should be despised 
and treated worse than dogs by their‘present rulers and why England should 
hold possession of this country. Natives and Englishmen are brothers in the 
eyes of God and‘He cannot be so unjust and tyrannical as to. make the one 
slaves of the other or to grant one the sceptre and hand over the beggar’s 
bowl tothe other. The paper next remarks. that. Lord, Curzon’s statement 
that the departure of the English from India would be- followed by bloodshed 
was meant only to deceive natives. The English have not been very long 

in India and bloodshed was no matter of daily occurrence before their advent 
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here, Even now Hindus and Muhammadans live peacefully under the rule 
respectively of Muslim and Hindu Chiefs, and have so far never. attempted to 
kill their masters, Indeed, the people of. India have always been peace-loving 
and will continue to be so, They. should be given a trial and..should. be. con- 
demned only. if they prove | themselves unworthy of the trust reposed i in them. 
The English accuse the Muhammadan rulers of India of having been in the 
habit of shedding blood, but how did they themselves obtain the possession 
of this country 2? The sands of the Deccan are still red with the innocent 
blood of her stalwart sons. The English put lakhs of Mahrattas to the sword 
for no reason. Again, the blood shed by them at Plasse ey reddens the waters 
of the Ganges to this day, while their doings during the Sepoy Mutiny are known 


to every child in the United Provinces. They also shed rivers of Si kh blood | 


at Chillianwala, and have blown away thousands of natives from the cannon’s 
mouth. They should remember that every conqueror has to do such. things, 
and that if the Moghul Empire had lasted a little longer thorough peace 
would assuredly have been established in the country, To tefl the truth, 
however, the Editor does not feel enamoured of the peace which now prevails 
in India for the reason that it has crushed all energy. in her sons, Besides, 
the continual struggle between the rulers and the ruled rends one’s heart and 
allows neither party any rest. The English should so manage matters 
that they may return “ Home”’ and live in comfort there, while natives may 
enjoy themselves in their own country. The English should cease to covet 
the property of others and should place their trust in God; who will keep them 
provided for without their having to leave their country. They profess the 
Christian religion, but nowhere has the founder of their faith asked His 
followers to fill their houses with things looted from others. The Bible 
teaches that if a man possesses a loaf of bread he should part with half of it in 
favour of others. So far from acting up tothis teaching, however, the English 
want to deprive natives even of their portion of théloaf. They should fear 
God’s wrath. The world has seen mightier rulers than they, Some of 
these laid claims to Godhood and made men bow to them, but all of them 
were brought to naught and punished for their misdeeds. *% -©9% to 
The rise and fall of natives should serve as a warning to the English. 
There: was a time when the former were the equals of their present 
rulers and the English Queen Elizabeth sent presents to their King 
Akbar the Great. To-day, however, they are the subjects, nay the slaves, 
ef the English, and have to starve their children in order to pay the latter's 
dues. The English should remember that the stick with which God punishes 
man gives out no sound in the process and that his wrath involves nations 


in ruin. They should not oppress the already heart-sore natives, but should , 


fear their cries to God, 


Finally, the Editor points out that Lord Curzon admitted 1 in the conclu- 
sion of his. speech the reason far not granting dependence to India, vés., because 
such a step would put: an end to England’s glory. This the Editor asserts 
is perfectly true, - The Englishhold India merely because their possession 
of the country ao to their Gignity and secutes them the world’s ——— fad 
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e* ® ® “Indians knéw already that they were regarded by the English 7 


as vassals intended to minister to the attér’s comfort. Lord Curzon has 
confirmed their belief and placed it beyond doubt that they are meant by 
nature to slave for their present rulers eae uttering a word of com- 
plaint. 


6. The Thang Sial (Jhang), of the 28th December 1909, says that : 


a member of the Liberal Social Council, 

Simla; has contributed an article to an 
English newspaper on the causes of the unrest in India. He says that unrest 
is bound to prevail in a country in which justice is conspicuous by its 
absence. The law, he adds, has conferred on natives all the rights of British 
citizens, but there is no one to respect these rights. The Extremist leader, 
Bepin Chunder Pal, was imprisoned for six months for contempt of court, 
but a European charged with the same offence was let off with only a fine 
of Rs. 50. If a native is prosecuted on any charge his fate is decided by a 
single person, while an English offender is tried with the help of a jury and not 
infrequently escapes scotefree. Unrest is the sign of life. Natives have shaken 
off their sleep and have come to understand their rights. The English should 
feel proud that their once ignorarit subjects have been awakened. So far, 
however, from doing so, they have begun to resort to repression, which has 
never led to good results in any country. 


Unrest io India 


7. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 2*th December | 


1907, disapproves of the Extremist 
methods of work and: remarks that if 
the ultimate goal of the Nationalists is to free their country from.foreign rule, 
and that if they ate sincere in their desire to boycott everything British, why 
do they defend themselves when they are prosecuted for sedition? They 
have only read the word swaray, independence, and the like in books, and are 
still far from realising the true meanings of the terms, These worthies should 
remember that when they prove themselves fit for independence no power in 
the world: will be able to crush them. 


Extremists. 


4 
8, The Fhkang Sial {Jhang), of the 4th January 1908, reprints the 


Extremists. 


g. The Paisa Akhtar (Lahore), of the grd January 1908, writing 
about the recent events at Surat, regrets 


. Oe, © he C mh " : 
Sy te he Senge S989 that the calamity which had _ been 


dreaded for the last 18 months has at last befallen the country. The Congress, : 


which deserved to be called the greatest political society of the people, has 
ceased to exist and a thousand and one hopes regarding the welfare of India 


have been dashed to the ground. The Editor adds that neither the conven- | 


tion of the Moderates nor the conference of the Extremists can lay claim to the 
dignity and importance which the Congress had come to acquire. He regrets 


that the men who had been working shoulder to shoulder for the last 22 years 


should have parted company in a manner calculated to put even the uneducated 


to shame. In conclusion, he says that the free-fight between the two parties. 
must have lowered. natives in the estimation of Dr. Rutherford and 


Mr. Nevinson. 


? 
' 
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10.. The Aftab (Delhi) of the sth January 1908; ‘writing‘on the same 
subject, observes that the split in the 
Congress Camp’ is no matter for regret, 

seeing that honest differences of opinion are a sure sign of life. At one tinid 
the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was favourably disposed towards the Congress, 
but on discovering later on that his co-religionists were certain to be gainers 
by remaining aloof from the movement he induced them to have nothing to do 
with the propaganda. Hindus have borne the entire brunt of the fight, and 
have been imprisoned, deported and otherwise punished for their political 
activity. All the concessions secured by them from Government are, however, 
shared by the Prophet’s followers also. The Moderates, too, have decided to 
follow in the footsteps of Mubammadans ; and henceforth the Extremists will 
have to work and suffer, while the fruit of their labour will be plucked by 
others. After referring to the events at Surat, the Editor welcomes the separa- 
tion of the Moderates and Extremists. The two parties could no longer work 
together since of late tlhe Moderates had teen maligning the Nationalists to the 
authorities in order to involve their opponents in trouble. Henceforth the 
Moderates will not only help Government with their opinions, but will 


co-operate with it in canuincieetiin os Nationalists. The truth will, however, 
triumph in the end, - 


Split in the Congress Pais, 


1. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the grd January 


1908, disapproves of the doings of 


the Extremists at Surat, and remarks 
that if natives cannot conduct the meetings of the Congress in a peaceable 


manner how can they convince the civiliséd world of their fitness to govern 
themselves, The Moderates and Extremists should have worked shoulder to 
shoulder at a time when the authorities are practising considerable oppres- 


sion on ‘the people. If natives sincerely wish for political power they should 
show by work that they are fit to exercise it. 


Split in the Congress Camp. 


12, The following is from the Punjab Times and Frontier news 


ane ia ea | (Pawalpindi), of the 8th January 
1908 :-— 
“ Every man who assisted, directly or indirectly, in breaking up the Congress 
Meeting at Surat is an enemy to his country and a disgrace to his species. 


“ For however we may agree or disagree with some of the sentiments and objects 
of the Congress Party, we are still convinced that it is a very good and useful thing 
for men to meet ‘together to discuss the affairs of their country. It is also a lawful 
and reasonable thing to do, especially when even a small portion of those who come 
together are: animated by a sincere wish for the welfare and progress of their fellow- 
men. Charges of vanity and love of notoriety may be made against them; selfishness 


may be cast in their teeth; still, by ‘meeting to discuss the affairs | of their country, 
they are doing good. 


“ Therefore their countrymen who, aided by the — of lecal and 
imported blackguardism, broke up the meeting, deserve neither admiration nor applause, 


but sincere contempt.and loathing. They kicked the representative of the Times of 


India into unconsciousness, and assaulted an. esteemed old -Parsi gentleman in the 
most insulting manner; and they are’ ‘patriots.’ May heaven protect India from such 


despicable and ruffianly patriots! Curs like these, of the lowest breeding, know at" 


little of patriotism as of good manners.” 
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13, The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the 28th December 1907, says that 
the establishment. of the All India 
_ Moslem League shows:clearly enough 
that Muhammadans have begun to realise: their mistake in eschewing politics. 
The appointment of the Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, ‘who was the first Muhar- | 
madan to ask his co-religionists to interest themselves i in politics, as Sec- 
retary of the Aligarh College, also tells the same tale. In short, Mussalmans 
have begun to do the very thing for doing which they have been finding 
fault with their Hindu fellow-subjects, And the time is not far off. when 
they will favour extremism most, for they have not the patience of Hindus, 
and if any of their demands is not granted they will be certain to resort to 
objectionable methods. After remarking that history bears witness to this, 


the paper says that Muhammadans have begun to follow in the footsteps 
of Hindus. — 


Muhammadans and politics, 


14. The Prakash (Lahore), of the 2th Denehe 1907, says 
that signs are not wanting to show 
that Muhammadans also have begun 
to evince interest in “politics. They | ‘should feel thankful to Hindus for 
showing them the way and learn to join hands with the latter in bettering 
the country’s political condition. They will discover now what true loyalty 


means and that political rights cannot be obtained without making sacri- 
fices. | 


Mohammadans and politics. 


85. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 3rd January 
1908, approves of Mr. - Justice Chat- 
terji’s advice to students to abstain 
from taking an active part in politics, The Extremist leaders should abstain 
from employing students in settling scores with their Moderate opponents, 


+ 


Stadents and politics. 


16, The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 28th December 1907, takes 
the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Chatterji 
to task for his recent advice to Indian 
students to eschew politics. If students, it adds, who are the future hope 
of the Indian Nation, are to learn nothing of politics, how is India to know 
its rights. 


Students and politics. 


49. The $hang Sial (Jhang), ofthe 28th December 1907, says 
that the English have always stood 
in the way of natives tasting liberty 
kr own country. Some Englishmen haye now founded an Indian 


Indian studeats in England, | 


Students’ Association in England with the ulterior object of preventing native 
students in Great Britain from knowing anything of liberty, The English 
have: come to believe that these students imbibe ideas of liberty and on 
their return home preach the same to their fellow-countrymen. After remarke 
ing that fhe new association will make this impossible, the paper says that 
the present rulers of India wish natives to continue to live in a fool’s Paradise, 
7 J i should, however, remember that timaes are changing, 


990 


18, The Aftad (Dethi), of the 2and December 1907, remarks that 
all public meetings recently held at 
Lahore were watched by policemen 
bearing arms. The’ Police are also in the habit of attending meetings 
convened at Delhi and in Bengal ; and recently a meeting at Mymensingh 
was watched by both Police and soldiers, the latter having a battery of guns 
with them. All this shows that, instead of prohibiting the holding of meetings, 
Government now wishes to frighten people -into staying away from such 
gatherings. The Editor was told by an able Police officer a few days back 
that the Police attended public meetings in order to prevent the audience 
from breaking out into rebellion. He was greatly pleased to learn that the 
English have at last come to regard natives as human beings and to believe 
that the people of India also arecapable of showing fight in their efforts to 
obtain their rights, He then goes on to say that Englishmen out here fear 
lest some speaker at a meeting should inflame his hearers into attacking 
their bungalows. ° ® * After referring to the occurrence and 
causes of the Lahore and Rawalpindi riots, the Aftab goes on to say that 
if Government had been on the alert from the. very outset it would neither 
have offended the people, nor would Anglo-Indians have had to pass sleepless 
nights, The authorities had, however, quite a different object in view at the 
time. At Rawalpindi a riot was instigated of set purpose, while at Lahore 
satisfactory arrangements were not made in order to facilitate a breach of 
the peace. This has led some persons to conclude that Government desired 
that the people should lay thems:lves o en to some serious charge which 
would furnish it with an exc use to c’ush them. Indeed, if Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh had been deported or the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance had 
been promulgated without any riot having occurred previously, the English 
would have been disgraced in the eyes of the whole world. After instigating 
a riot at Rawalpiadi and facilitating another at Lahore, however, they can 
practise every oppression on Indians with a show of reason, The people’s 
eduty, therefore, consists in so conducting themselves as to confound their 
rulers and give the latter no occasion to pass any new (repressive) law or 
subject them to any new oppression. 


The jenesibinee of the Police at-public meetings. . 


19. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the 28th December 1907, writing 
on the same subject, says that if the 
Police present themselves at public 
meetings under the Lieutenant-Governot’s orders it would be far better to extend 
the Seditious Meetings Act to the Punjab. ‘In case, however, they have 
been doing so on their own initiative, Sir Denzil Ibbetson should take Steps 
to put down the scandal. It is an anomaly to allow the Punjab the liberty 
of.speech and at the same time to employ the Police to gag the people. 


The attendance of the Police at public meetings, 


90, In the issue of the 21st December 1907, the Editor of the ¢hang 
Sial (Jhang) reports the fact that he! 
has been warned ‘for’ publishing in- 
flammatory articles, but states that in view of the policy of the paper, which 
consists in loyalty to Government, while advocating the rights of the pedple 
and expressing its grievances, he is at a loss to understand why the warning 
has been conveyed to him, If truth is unpalatable to Govet 


Warning to the $hang Sial. 
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Cause it to. be. publicly: proclaimed that. no. one. under it should speak the 
truth. - As long, however, as the ¥hang Sial feels convinced that British 
rule in India is based on truths and justice it will not refrain from publishing 
the truth. I[t.cannot become a flatterer and express approval even of oppressive 
official measures. 


In another place the Editor reports that the warning has created quite 
a sensation among his friends, who regard the event asa percursor of his 
prosecution by Government. Some of them encourage him to stand firm, 
while others advise him to give up his present policy, reminding him that the 
days of truth and righteousness have gone by. He will, however, stick to 
his guns ‘for he has nothing to reproach himself with in connection with his - 
writings,’ He always keeps in view the interests of both Government and the 
people ; and if Government is displeased with him still and wishes to prosecute 
him thére is no help for it. | He is ready to sacrifice even his life for the sake 
of truth. | 


.a1. -The Prakash (Lahore), of the 24th December 1907, remarks 
that the severe sentences passed on 
the youthful Editor and Printer of the 
Hitaishé show that Government wishes to suppress strong writing by getting 
the persons concerned heavily punished. The Editor cannot approve of 
this policy and says that it is likely to have the effect of intensifying the evil 
which the authorities wish to suppress, 


The Hitaishi sedition case. 


92, The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 3rd January 
1908, re marks that some time back 
Government forbade the entry of 
Fustice and the /ndtan Sociologisé# into this country. After remarking that 
the prohibition has been removed so far as Fustice is concerned, the Editor 
asks why the Sveso/ogis¢ should be accorded different treatment. Is it be- 
cause that paper is edited by an Indian? Will the invidious distinction made 
between the two periodicals enhance the prestige of the British Government 
in India? | 


Justice and the Indian Sociologist. 


VI.—L EGISLATION. 


23. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 27th December 1¢07, says that it is 
rumoured that a new law is‘ about to 
| be passed to muzzle the Native Press. 
After remarking that Sir Denzil. Jbbetson is'said to be the author of the 
measure, the paper summarises the alleged provisions of the contempleted 
law. 


Government om the Press. 


a4. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the 21st December 1907, writing on 
the same subject, says that if the pro- 
visions of the contemplated law are 
actually what rumour fepresents them to be, the days of | justice and 
righteousness are over in India, The Local Governments will never allow 
persons of independent opinion to start newspapers and may be relied upon 
‘to favour, only flatterers and back-biters, Again, newspapers will degenerate 
into mere trade concerns, leaving truth to take care of itself. Government 


| Government and the Press. 
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has already earned a bad name by passing the Seditious Mcetings Act and 
should abstain from bringing itself further disgrace by amending the press 
law. The people wish for peace, but if the authorities continue following the 
present repressive policy there is no hope of this. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, © 
(6) —Poltce. 


as. The Aftab (Delhi), of the sth January 1908, referring to the 
murderous attack on Mr. Allen of 
| Dacca, says that the relations between 
the people and the authorities in Eastern Bengal continue strained. This is 
chiefly due to haughtiness and oppression on the part of Anglo-Indian officers 
in the new province, and the sins of the whole community have been visited 
on Mr. Allen. If the rulers were to consider it their bounden duty to keep 
the ruled pleased with them the latter would always bend the knee to them. 
After stating that the Prime Minister of Persia was shot recently for standing 
in the way of the people, the Editor remarks that the love of liberty is inborn in 
man and that no one bas the right to crushit. English officers (in India) 
should so conduct themselves that the whole world may bow before their 
superior morals. 


26. The Pazsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th January 1908, writing 
on the same subject, says that the 
whole country ceeply sympathises with 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen. Anglo-Indian newspapers are wrong in ascribing the 
incident to racial antipathy and representing Mr. Allen as a victim of the 
enmity which, they say, has existed between a certain class of natives and 
European officers for some time past. After remarking that some personal 
grudge was at the bottom of the occurrence, the paper observes that to 


The atteck on Vr. Allen. — 


The attack on Mr, Allen. 


however low a pass natives have come they entertain greater fear of God : 


and respect for their officers than Europeans, and that no political spirit can 
induce them to treak the laws of religion and morality. In conclusion, it 
expresses the hope that the culprit will be run to earth soon, and that he 
will meet his deserts and disclose the motive of his conduct. 


(c)—Muntcipal and Cantonment affairs. 


27. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 7th January 
. 1908 :— 


District Boards in the Punjab. 


at 


‘In the scheme of Iccal self-government as enunciated by Lord Ripon the 


District Boards were designed to play a very important part in the administration of 
the district. The intention of Lord Ripon was that the District Boards should be fully 


utilised in order to give the people a training in self-government. In order to carry out 
this excellent intention it was necessary that the people should be given a real share 
in the management of their local affairs. The impression among our countrymen of all 
classes is however general that the local officials never gave these Boards a fair trial. 


From the very beginning of their existence the Boards were under the domination of 


the head of the district. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon the Local, District and 
Municipal Boards all: began to feel their subordination a'so to the various departmental 
heads in the Province, The result of this official domination has teen to paralyse all 


effert and initiative on the part of the Boards) * *. * The Commission on Decen- . 
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tralisation which is touring in the country at present will deal with the subject in order 
to determine the extent to which rea! powers'can be entrusted to the Boards. It will not 
do at all merely to increase the power and authority of these Boards, because if no 
change is made in their constitution and their relations with the Deputy Comm ssioners, 
the enhanced power would mean an addition to the autocra*y of the head of the dis:rict— 


_an addition to be deprecated in the best interests of the country. Too much power and 


authority is at present centred in the Deputy Commissioner, and the fact of his being 


also the Magistrate of the district is not only detrimental to progre:s on sound lines, but 


leads often to miscarriage of justice. *  * * If Lord Minto is anxious to give self- 


government in this country a fair trial, he should order the gradual replacement of official 
Chairmen by non-official persons in a'l kinds of Boards. The e'ective element in ths 
Boards is again not as prominent as it should be. In large towns not only the number of 
officials appointed as members should be as small as possible, but orders shou'd also be 
issued prohibiting officials of Government frem standing as candidates for election.” 


28. The Aftab (Delhi), of the sth January 1908, remarks that the 


tense bs 6 Delt agitation against the house tax at 


Delhi seems ‘to have borne fruit. 
Efforts are being made to reassure the residents and the Deputy Commissioner 


has begun to hear objections. It is a pity that although Delhi has been under 
British rule for about 100 years the local public should still be ignorant of 
the fact that it 1s by united efforts alone that they can secure their rights or 
successfully oppose the Municipal Committee. . The authorities should bear 
in mind that nothing short of the repeal of tke tax will satisfy the people and 
that smooth words or petty reductions -will not keep them quiet for long. 


(€)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


29. The Sadigq-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 2nd January 1908, says 


Expert of grain from India. that free trade has made India poor. 

: After remarking that crores of: natives 
live only on one meal a day, it adds that Government ought to be fully aware 
that India is a very poor country ; that the people’s means of earning their 
livelihood are greatly limited ; that drought and famine have become endemic 
in the land ; and that the people have been reduced to such a pitiable condi- 
tion that they cannot withstand even an ordinary famine. The authorities do 
not listen to popular complaints and think of the good of their fellow-country- 
men before everything else. Government should prohibit the export of grain 
fron the country and maintain large stores for sale to the people at cheap 
rates in times of scarcity. There can be no objection to such grain as may be 
over and above the requirements of the population, being exported to England 
and Australia. It is, however, a matter for shame that the grain produced in 
the country should be taken away to feed the English and Australians and that 
those who grew tt by the sweat of their brow sheuld be left to starve. The 
Editor then goes on to say that as Government is not likely to do anything 
in the matter the people should gird up their loins and exert themselves to 
save their country from being ruined by British capitalists, 


a0. The Fhang Sial Whang), of the 28th December 1907, regrets 

that the Colonies Committee should 

have visited Lyallpur at a time when 

sowing operations were in full swing. Nevertheless, thousands of colonists 


The Colonies Committee. 
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went to submit written statements to, or to give oral evidence before, the Com- 
mittee. After wasting two days at Lyallpur, however, they were put off with 
the promise that they would be heard on the occasion of the Committee’s 
second visit to the place. After remarking that they were greatly dis- 
appointed at this and that the witnesses examined by the Committee in the 
Chenab Colony consist of toadies, the Editor finds fault with Sir T. Gordon 
Walker and his colleagues for not consulting the Bar Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion. He also requests Sir Denzil Ibbetson to specially ask the Committee 
to give a few ereacuans of the Association an opportunity to lay their 


views before it. 


a1. The Fhang Sial (Shang), of the a8th Ciicbialien 1907, says that 
of all the witnesses examined by the 


The Colonies Committee. 
? : Colonies Committee at Sargodha the 


Lambardar (Sardar Labh Singh) of Chak No. 1o1 alone had the moral 
courage to expose the illegal and high-handed doings of the officers of the 


Jhelum Colony. The Editor regrets that other native witnesses should have 


abstained from voicing the grievances of the colonists. Indians, he adds, 


never speak out their mind at the right time, but go about grumbling after- 


wards. This conduct only tends to strain the relations between the rulers 


and the ruled. 
(/)—Raslways and Communications. 


32. The following is from the Zrsbune (Lahore), of the goth January 
1908 :— 


The railway collision near Ludhiana. 


“ Sir,—I fully endorse the suggestion made by Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Patiala State, to put a stop to the railway accidents like the one that took 
place between Ladhowal and Phillaur. But I am afraid that the suggestions offered do 
not go to the root of the evil—-and I take the liberty of suggesting that the Imperial 
Government should be moved to fix some pecuniary compensation for each life lost in 
such accident. This is not difficult at all. The railway are responsible for the care- 
less working of their staff and there isnot the least doubt but that such accidents are 
due to the carelessness of the working staff of the railway. I do not know if the Gov- 
esnment has done anything to relieve the miseries of the people whose dearest and nearest 
relations were the victims of the three ghastly accidents of Kot Lakhpat, Jagadhri and 
Ladhowal—lI dare say the Government would be ready to help them ina legitimate 
manner if any representation is made<I shall be glad to render them any assistance 
I can in this matter. But it would be better if a few public-spirited men like Rai 
Bahadur Bakhshi Sohan Lal would come forward and organise an association for the 
express purpose of obtaining relief for the heirs of the unfortunate victims of these 


accidents. 
Yours, &c., 


3 B. PARDUMAN SINGH.” 


33. The Astkarz (Lahore), of the 6th January 1903, publishes a trans- 
lation of the official communique on the 


subject of the disaster, and alleges 


that the public believe that the number of casualties mentioned in the docus 
ment does not represent even one-tenth of the actual number of cases of death 
and injury. The fact that the communique contains the names only of 
Government servants killed or injured and of certain Europeans and natives 
js likely to confirm the people in their belief that official reports | never disclose 


the truth, 


The railway collision near Ludhiana. 
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$45 The hang: Sial: Chane of: the ath, January, 1998, writing 
on: the- same, subject, say that it is 
>» tumoured that. the. list. of casualities 
published by Government: is fictitious: and. that the correct. number. of the 
killed and wounded’ comes to-about 250;. The,paper adds that the year 1907 
was very inatispicious for the people of India., Several railway. collisions en- 
tailing considerable loss: of life occurred:during the past. twelve months, The 
public have now cause to believe that the number, of casualties in such catas- 
trophies is al ways understated: by the Railway Board,. 


‘The. railway, colljs‘on neat Ludhiana, 


35. The following is from the 7rtbune (Lahore), of the:gth January 


How to stop railway collisions. 1908" shes 

“ Sir,--Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, C.[.E., while searching for the causes of the 
deplorable catastrophe at Ladhowal, has been led astray, though unintentionally, to wrong 
the Station Masters:as if‘their abuse was the panacea for all evils, * * . 


| 1 think your readers will bear: with me that plenty. or scagcity. of rolling stock 
has nothing to do with accidents, nor attaching of: first: and second class carriages in 
rear of trains: will, in any way, minimise the possibility. of such a mishap in future. I, 
therefore, dismiss these two points with the remark that they have no bearing on the 
causes of accidents. * * * * * * ba 


As to the condition of Assistant Station Masters I submit that ill-paid they may 
be, but overworked they are nct, if an eight hours’ daily work cannot be considered as 
“such. 


“ At the same time no amount of big fat salaries will mend matters unless fairly 
educated men capable of realising their heavy responsibility are taken on without any 
consideration of favouritism, patronage or expediency, and instead of the shadow, real, 
substantial authority is vested in Station Masters to control the staff under them. 


“ For the immediate attention of the Railway authorities. I respectfully submit 
that the scene that was witnessed between Okara. and Satghara in the beginning of 
nineties has been repeated at Ladhowal in all its details. The.same causes which were 
known to have brought about that accident appear to-have operated to the same end here 
also. I, therefore, submit that the system of entrusting the-line-clears to the menials to be 
handed over by them to drivers of non-stopping trains at the facing points should be 
done away with. Line-clears should be handed over by Station Masters themselves at 
a point opposite their offices, 


‘‘ The levers of starting signals should be removed from the : facing points and locat- 
ed on the platform along with those of the home signals under direct control: of the Station 
Master on duty and the rules dealing with the cancellation of line-clears should be so 
modified as to reduce the chances of cancelling a line-clear when once given to the 


lowest possible minimum. 
Yours, &c., 


A STATION MASTER, ” 
F. ISEMONGER,. 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


3 Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE: | - | 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 18th January 1908. 


1.—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foreigs. 


1. The Arya Gasette (Lahore), of the and January 1908, remarks that 


SE although the whites have the coloured 

races “ep ss thumb they are now 
snd then alarmed at an imaginary “black” or “yellow” peril, After 
remarking that one feels compelled to ascribe this ‘sien on their part to 


twinges of conscience, the paper says that they look upon themselves as the 
sole creation of God and inheritors of all the good things of the world, treating 
the coloured races like contemptible vermin. They entertain feelings of 
hatred for others and this leads them to apprehend danger from the latter, 
whence the conjuring up of the perils referred to. 


2. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the «8th January 
Il-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal, 5908 :— 


“ The intelligence that prominent Indians, who took a leading part in the agitation 
against the Asiatic Registration Act, have been hurled into prison by the Transvaal Gove 
ernment will be received with feelings of indignation throughout India. The arbitrary 
way in which the rights of Indians as citizens of the British Empire are flagrantly 
violated by the Act has been reprobated by every section of Indiae Society and ‘the- 
measure has been , universally condemned by all communities inthis country, * 
One is amazed to think that while theoretically all. citizens of the British Em- 
pire are granted equal rights. and opportunities without any distinction, the Imperial 
Government does little ta enforce these rights in practice. We cannot help observing 
that the Government of India bave not satisfactorily discharged their: duty in this con- 
nection. Knowing, as they must do, the [real sentiments of Indians towards this de-- 
grading measure, and well aware of the fact, as they cannot but be, that the people of 
this country ask for the amendment of those clauses only which rank them among crimi- 
nals‘and suspects, the Indian ‘Government should have made vigorous representations: 
ta. the Imperial Government ; while it is significant that the British Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies is an ex-Viceroy of India, though Lord Elgin ought to have been the last 
person to assent to the Act. The imprisonment of the Indian leaders in the Transvaal 
comes at avery unfortunate moment when Extremist views in politics are being openly 
preached in India and when such high-han4edness is likelier than not to give the agita- 


tors a handle with which to work upon the feelings of the masses with a fair chance of - 


success. The Government of India, we !earn, are now considering the matter, and we 
hope they will realise their resoonsibility not only to India, but also to the Empire as a 
whole. For the large Imperial interests involved in the question imperative ly demand 


strong action on their part with the object of securing justice for Indian settlers in the 
Transvaa!. ” 


3. The following is from the 7rsbune (Lahore), of - — January 


| —. ‘ 
Ill-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. { go 


“The news from Transvaal indicates the triumph of the forces of purblind racial 
bigotry and narrow selfishness over the forces that so. long constituted the glory of Pax 
Britann‘ca. The arrogant Afrikander has thrown his gauntlet of the most outra- 
geous form of racial hatred fully capab'e of any length of depravity. Mr. Gandhi 
and five others have been sentenced to two months’ imprisonm=nt without hard 
labour, while seven Indians at Pretoria have been sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour, for disregarding exnulsion orders. Four other Indiars with large business 
connections are also fined fifty or a hundred pounds with the alternative of a 
further three months in default. The telegram further says that the Court was 
crowded with Indians, whose conduct was most exemplary. So the Afrikander 
has done his worst. But isthe Imperial Government mere'y to look on unconcer- 
nedly ‘and submit passively to this scene of unmitigated oppression which should 
make every right-mirded Britisher hang his ‘facedown in shame? Here are men, 
possessed of the highest cu'ture and the most devoted and loyal subjects of His Maje-ty, 
being dragged to prison for the dire offence of standing by the pledges of eheir late 
Sovereign and the statutes of the Imperial Parliament, which made them British citizens 
long before the Transvaal came to be invaded by ‘the off-scourings of the international 
sewers of Europe.’ Here are Indians who have shed their life-b'ood for tte prestige 
of the British flag, now being incarcerated to terms of imprisonment with hard labour 
by men who only a few years ago were the sworn enem‘es of Eng'and. Is this the 
reward for loyalty, for steadfast devotion to the British throne? Is the Imperial Govern- 
ment !o passively acquiesce in this most wanton flouting of the solemn pledges given 
by our late Sovereign to her Indian subjects and the ruthless trampling under foot all 
the time-honoured traditions which the proud phrase ‘British citizen’ implies? Does 
not the Imperial Governmert realise that by its conniving at th's great wrong it is 
putting a severe strain upon Indian loyalty? The news of the . incarceration of 
Mr: Gandhi and others is sure to produce” the most profound indignation throughout the 
leagth and breadth of the country. It will not do to say that the Imperial Government 
is helpless in the matter as the rights of self governing colonies are affected. We have 
already seen that the Imper' al Government has ample means in his power for an effece 
tive méasure of retaliation and it is only the use of those measures that will bring the 
Afrikander down on his knees. Inthe meantime we are gra'eful to Lord Ampthill for 
the timely concern he has displayed in this matter, But we do nct think any amount 
of cajoling or coquetting with the arrogant Afrikanders will solve the Situation, Let 
the Imperial Government leave off its supplicating attitude and takirg courage into 
both its hands, apply the needed pressure on the 7ransyaalers, and as 
the swaggering and arrogant Afrikanders will climb down.” 


4. The following is from the Panjatec ( (Lahore), of the. 18th. January 
‘Ht-qatment of Indjans inthe Trarsvaale 1908 : 


sure as anything 


“ Thrilling details have been coming in moet the last few days of the struggle 
being carried on by the brave band of Indians in the Seqneven! against the inhuman 
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treatment receiv'd at the hands of General Botha’s oligarchy misnamed a Republic. 
At Johannesburgh Mr. Gandhi and five others have been sentenced totwo months’ 
imprisonment; at Pretoria seven Indians have been imprisoned, four of them being 
fined in addition; while day after day news of fresh arrests of Asiatics are being 
received. The latest list includes the Chairman and Treasurer of the British Indian 
Association, the Chairman and Secretary of the Islamic Society, and some prominent 
Indian merchants and leaders of the Chinese Association. * * * . The 
South African Indian Association has sent a piteous appeal to Jndia, addressed to the 
Government as well as others, imploring the former to intervene on behalf of its subjects 
in the Transvaal, who are undergoing ‘galling treatment’ But from the reply already 
given by our Governm:nt to the resolution of tne All-India Conference, we have but 
little hope of relief from a quarter whose best instruments ate forged only for terro- 
rising weak and helpless Indians in theif own country, but are impotent before a 
powerful Government and unable to afford any material help to its own subjects here 
or elsewhere. The most painful feature of the situation is that Mr. Smuts, the Trans- 
vaal Attorney-General, to whom the Indians appealed for relief, has declared against 
them, saying that there is no ignominy implied in thumb impressions, and that the 
Government is determined upon keeping the Transvaal a‘ white man’s ccuntry.’ 
* * ., The state of things has called forth a vigorous protest from eminent 
Anglo-Indians in London, and it was a remarkable meetirg held atthe Caxton Hall 
last week in which Lord Roberts, Lord Ampthill, Sir M. Bhownuggree and Sir 
William Wedderburn took part. One of the resolutions adcpted at the meeting dis- 
approved of the restrictions impcsed upon the Indians and regretted that the Imperial 
Government should have sanctioned the legislation * * But while we 
have cause to congratulate ourselves on this meeting, we cannot forget that the Imperial 
Government, which is so ready and bold in promulgating repressive ukases for poor 
India, is as helpless before the defiance of any of its Colonies as the weak-kneed Admi- 
nistration of India itself. The ultimate relief must ccme from unity amongst the Indians 
themselves, both abroad and at home.” 


5. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the toth January 1908, 
remarks that since Indians are subjects 


of His Majesty Edward VII there is 
no reason why they should be ill-treated in British dominions. They should 


be told in plain language whether or no they are citizens of the British Em- 
pire, in order that they may know once for all what to expect from their 
present Government. It is not only unjust but impoiitic on the part of 
Government to keep quiet over the oppression of Indians in the Transvaal 
at a time when considerable unrest prevails in this country, Itis a pity that 
Government should,: by its own acts, swell the ranks of Extremists in India, 


j 


Til-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. 


6. The following is from the Punjab 7imes and Frontier News (Rawal- 


The Denshawi affair in Egypt pindi) , of the 15th J anuary 1908 :— 


‘‘ Whatever view of the facts which led up to the Denshawi sentences may be 
taken (and no good is done by recalling. them now), there is no serious dispute that 
they were utterly excessive on the merits of the case. They could be justified only, 
as Sic Edward Grey himself has practically admitted, bythe state of the country at 
the time when they were passed. That is a humiliating confession as the best. It 
can never be pleasant to Englishmen—stiW less to Liberals—to have it proclaimed 
from the house-tops in this manner that their rule anywhere is upheld only by naked 
force. We may hope, therefore, that there is good ground for the statement that the 
Denshawi sentences have been, in accordatice with Sie Edward Grey’s undertaking, 


reconsidered, and that the prisoners are to be released on the anniversary of the Khe- . 


dive’s accession. There are other signs too that matters are mending. . Reuter’s Caira 
correspondent speaks of ‘the improved feeling which has been growing lately between 
Europeans and Egyrtians,’ and anticipates, no doubt justly, that it will not be diminished 
by clemency and justice. We can only hope ‘that this action may mark the beginning 
of a new epoch in our rule in Egypt, in which such tragedies as that of Denshawi may 
be not merely imp-ssible tut inconceivable.’ . 


— (b)—Home. 


7. The following is from the Panjabee sa of the 1 rsth January 


1908 :-— 
Handcuffin g of politica! priseneis. 


‘Mr. Morley is, perhaps, having his syes opened little by little. It is announced 
in the Englishman that ‘as the result of the agitation in the Indian Presa against the 
handcuffing of two editors while under trial at Lahore, the Secretary of State has 
issued orders prohibiting the practice in similar cases unless there is. a proba- 
bility of the prisoner being violent or his being released from Police custody.: 

Mr. Morley is to be congratulated on his returning good sense, though there appears to b& 
still some confusion in his mind when he speaks of political prisoners ‘ being violent 
er being released from police custody’ in India, It may be that the risk of such 
chances was adduced before kim as justification for the treatment of the Lahore 
prisoners, but it is. time the Secretary of State. knew that the political prisoners appre- 
hended and tried up till now in India, far from being men disposed to violence theme 
selves or having friends or associates who might be expected to use violence on theic 
behalf, have been some of the mildest and most inoffensive of men, not to speak of the 
high culture and respectable position in society of some of them. They were neither 
cut-throats nor incendiaries who have been in the last few months imprisoned, refused 
bail, handcuffed and subjected to all sorts of indignities. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Morley will be led to make enquiries in this regard, and on discovering tke very mild 
nature of the politics of India and the class of Indians who inculge in it, he will be led 
to overhaul the entire system of treatment of prisoners charged with political cffences ; 
so that the horrors cf the Rawalpindi and Lahore trials may not recur again to disgrace 
the records of our Courts. Months in the lock-up, handcuffing and severe terms of 
imprisonment are not the proper treatment fcr this class of men, some of whom bear 
the highest character and enjoy general esteem in their community,” 


8. The following is from the 7rsbume (Lahore), of the 15th January 
Handcuffing of political prisoners. | 1908 :-— 


‘The treatment that was accorded to editors charged with 124A and 153A in 
the Punjab while under trial was most uncalled for and quite unworthy of a 
civilised Government. It is satisfactory to find that the matter has at last 
attracted the attention cf the Secretary of State for India, thanks tothe agitation in the 
Indian Press, and that Mr. Morley has issued crders prohibiting the practice in similar 
cases unless there is a probability cf the prisoner being violent or his being rescued from 
Police custody. Weare glad cf it because it is an instarce of Mr. Morley’s response to 
agitation in the press. But handcuffing,s a small part of the indignity to which the 
editors charged under the sediticus sections have to undergo.. The demands of justice 
and equity require that offences of this description should be differentiated from the 
offences committed by ordinary felons and that the offenders should ke treated on a dif- 
ferent footing from ordinary criminals. We believe that in England and other civilised 
countries, editors charged with offences of this description are treated as first class. mis- 
demeanants and there is no reason why the Secretary of State should not issue similar 
orders in the case of Indian editors, Opinions are still divided even among the high- 
est official circles as to the utility of press prosecutions, and under these circumstances 
it is very much to be desired that Mr. Morley should extend the English principle of 
treating editors as first class misdemeanants i in _Itidia also. ‘But will Mr. Morley rise to 
the occasion?” nian : 
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©). The Phang Stal (hang), of the 4th January 1908, writing about the 
split in the Congress Camp, ‘remarks 
that there is no treason to feel disap- 
pointed at the occurrence. Such events are inevitable in India in her present 
period of transition and betoken an awakening of the country. Besides, the 
‘split has made it thoroughly clear that the people have decided to assert them- 

‘selves and discontinue following their self-constituted and tuft-hynting leaders 
(the Moderates), ‘They have thrown in their lots with the Extremists and are 
anxious to save the country from being ruined. The paper then goes on to 
say that natives are now fully awake and wish to tread the straight path which 
Yeads to true liberty. The way is difficult, but they are determined to man- 
‘fully face all difficulties. 


‘Split in the Congress Camp. 


10. The Fhang Sial af (hang), of the 11th January 1908, also pablidtien 
similar remarks and adds that those who 
have openly acknowledged themselves 
‘to be Nationalists must be considered to be desperate and ever ready to 
sacrifice their property and their lives for the welfare of their dear country. It 
requires great courage and is tantamount to courting death to acknowledge 
oneself an Extremist in these days, when not only the Moderates, but also the 
authorities from the Secretary of State downwards, are bent on exterminating 
those who favour extremisim. The split in the Congress Camp is a good 
omen for the country, inasmuch as it will have the effect of opening the eyes 
of the British public and bringing home to them the truth that the Indian 
authorities are pursuing a wrong policy and have thereby caused the formation of 
the Extreme Party in the country, and that if they persist the entire * population 
will assuredly become Nationalists. The Moderates, who only hunt after places 
and titles, have lost all influence with the people, and the latter are not prepared 
to accept the advice of Dr. Ghosh, to continue following a mendicant policy. 
This policy has led to the country losing the little liberty it formerly enjoyed. It 
has already been decided to establish a Council of Notables, which will consist 
of persons who will merely echo the sentiments of the authorities and help to 
_ deprive the people of their existing rights. The paper then goes on to say that 
since the English are a brave people they will not listen to mendicants, but only 
to those who are possessed of bravery. As long as natives do not show them- 
selves to be a brave people they must not expect a hearing from England. The 
recent occurrences at Surat are likely to alarm Britons and turn their homes into 
houses of mourning for some time to come. They betoken an awakening in 
India, and will make the present rulers of the country realise the stern fact 
that natives are thoroughly in earnest in demanding their rights.and will take 
no denial. The article concludes with an endeavour to lay the blame for the 
wrecking of the Congress on the Moderate leaders. 


| Split in the Congress Camp. 


u1. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the toth January 1908, 

_ lays the entire blame for the occurrences 

Rett to the Senge Sone at Surat, which, it says, have covered 
educated natives with shame, at the door of Mr. Tilak. It also finds fault 
with the Extremists for teaching young-students to disgrace the leaders of the 
people. Those students who cried shame on Dr. Rash Behari Ghose .at 
more than :one railway station on that gentleman’s way backifrom Surat 
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_ .The fresh prosecution of the Yugantcr for sedition, 
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should be adequenly punished by their Brreres who should’also prevent their 
sons from imbibing the poison of the: new spirit.” Persons connected with. 
the teaching of youth should also look to this. 


12, The Sanatan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 8th January 1908, 
The fresh prosecution of the Y#gantayr for sedition. er that the conviction of the accused 

in the /ndia sedition case. has had the 
effect of inducing the Punjabi newspapers to moderate their tone. Their 
Bengali contemporaries have, however, shown more grit. The troubles which 
have come thick. and fast.on some: Bengali journalists have failed to frighten: 
their confreres into changing the policy of their papers. Two Editors of the 
Yugantar have been sent to jail within six months, but that brave paper conti- 
nues to:stick to its guns and has now been pfosecuted a third time for publish- 


ing a seditious article in tts issue of the 14th December last. 


13. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the 4th January 1908, remarks that 
although the authorities and the Police 
have done their utmost-to put an end 
to the existence of the Yugantar, that paper isin such strong hands that it 
continues to be published and to be conducted on the same lines as before. 
Even the Proneer has had to admit this, and recently quoted extracts from thie 
columns of the Ysgantar in support of the admission. The Editor concludes 
by reprinting the same extracts. 


14. Hindustan (Lahore), of the roth January 1908, publishes. similar 
remarks and quotes an extract from the 
article for publishing which the Yugantar 
has been prosecuted for sedition a third time. It also reprints the substance 


The fresh cannes of the er for sedition. 


of the statement made by the Printer of the prosecuted journal on the 6th 


instant, and observes that it is wrong to. say that the man has shown the 
white feather. Cowards can have nothing to do withthe Yugantar. 


15. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the r1th January 1908, says that 
Fusisce, which is edited by an English- 
man, has again been allowed to circulate 
in India, but that the /adzan Sociologzs#, the Editor of which isa native of this 
country, continues under a.ban, Such invidious distinctions are calculated to 
destroy British prestige in India. 

VII.—GENERAL. ADMINISTRATION, 


Fustice and the Indian Sociologsst. 


 (a)—F udteial. 
16. The following is from the TZrzbune (Lahore), of the 16th January 
Administration of justice in ‘the Punjab. ah 1908 :— 


‘The reports on the civil and criminal administration of justice have recently been. 
published. The Judges of the Chief Court in submitting their report to the Local Gov- 
ernment haye disclosed facts which reflect seriously on the administration of justice in 
the Punjab, The training of Assistant Commissioners has occupied. the minds of .the 
Judges for some years past and their endeavours to impart. to young officers a sound 
training in law cannot too highly be cémmended, but on’ account of circumstances over 
which the Judges have no cortro! their endeavours have not borne good results. The 


‘Judges remark ;—"' That they are constantly i impressing on District Judges the’ desir- 


ability of giving Assistant Commissioners a.fair proportion of civil work. during the. first 
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4t 
two years of their service. A familiarity with leading rules of procedure and evidence gam- 
ed at the outset of his service cannot fail to be of great assistance .to a young officer when 
he is called upon to decide more important cases. One reason why so many Assistant 
Commissioners take little interest in civil work is that owing tothe exigencies: of. the 
service they have frequently to be transferred from the district in which they have de- 
cided a case before the result of appeal from their decision can be communicated 'to 
them. It must obviously be unsatisfactory to go on deciding cases without knowing 
what happens to them en appeal. Appellate Courts should, therefore, invariably. see 
that a copy of their osder is sent to the officer whose judgment has been appealed agair st 
even when he has.been.transferred from the district. l¢ ts only tn this way that mistakes 
tn law and procedure can be corrected.’ From the above lengthy quotation, but none the 
less remarkable, it is obvious that the mode of training is not a very satisfactory one. It. 
is only by decisions in cases appealed that the young officer is to receive instruction in 
law. The inconvenience and annoyance caused by wrong, hasty and arbitrary judgment 
and expense of the unfortunate parties whose cases have been committed to the inex- 
perienced Judge seem to form no part of the mode of dealing with the instruction - of 
young judicial officers, The demand for justice is growing more and more serious in 
India, and instruction imparted in the crude way as suggested in the report cannot fail. 
to bring justice into contempt. The time has arrived when the executive and judicial 

functions must be separated. By the spread of education and feelings of nationalism a 
much higher standard of justice is required than a haphazard primitive form as is now 
administered. The growing discontent and feelings of unrest and.alarm are chiefly to 
be traced to constant delays and failures of justice in the subordinate law courts. It 
scarcely needs exposure that. law can be administered by lawyers only and not 
by. young inexperienced men. s * *. The unwillingness cf 
the Government of India to recruit its Judges and Magistrates from the 
practising lawyers has attracted little public attention. For some _ reason. or 
other lawyers have been in bad odour with Government officials, but they cannot 
much longer be neglected. Recent ev:nts must hae impressed the fact on the 
Government that lawyers occupy a very important position in the administration of the 
country and to wholly exclude them from taking any part from the n ost important func- 
tions of Government, namely, the administration of justice, can only be characterised as 

blind prejudice, fraught with danger. Notwithstanding the dislike of the Government 
officials the lawyers hold a very prominent position in nearly every large town-and the 
p°ople invariably look to them for guidance and support. It is more than evident that it 
-is in their power to lead or mislead the people.. It is now left to tte Government to de- 


‘cide which part they desire them to play.” 
17. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 2gth December 1907 (received. on the 1oth 
January 1908), remarks that no sensible - 
* Sentence on Kishan Singh. ‘ ° . gai 
Indian can refrain from characterising as 


oppressive the sentence of two years’ imprisonment passed on Kishan Singh, 
an accused in the Lahore riot case. Not a few Anglo Indians guilty of: 
murdering natives or violating the chastity of native women have escaped 
‘scot-free. It is such occurrences which are at the bottom of the unrest pre- 
valent in the country and help to create estrangement between the rulers and 
the ruled. Did not the devilish Moore, who outraged a young girl, deserve to 
be hanged, and ought Sterling to have been let off with enly six menths’ 
imprisonment ? The paper then goes on to say that Kishan Singh has been 
guilty of no offence, and that if he did commit one it was solely. to promote the: 
welfare of his fellow-ccuntrymen. It was, therefore, anything but wise and just 
to pass such a severe sentence on him.for his trivial offence, especially when: 
Government has changed its policy, and even a ferocious officer like Sir Denzil: 
Ibbetson has come to favour leniency aad reconciliation, | The Aftab con- 
—’ cludes by expressing a hope that the Chief Court will reverse: the senténce: 


passed. on the accused.. 
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42 
(¢)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


18, The Aftab ( Delhi), of the agth December 1907 received on the 
1oth January 1908), after referring to 


Complaint against the Delhi: Municipality. 
ston PR ie the enhancement at Delhi of the tax 


on wooden platforms. in front of shops, says that ,high-handedness on the part 


of the Municipality, let alone Government, has hit the residents, of :the city very 
hard. ‘They:were-assured‘by -the ‘local authorities and ‘Municipal Commis- 
sioners on the occasion of ‘the recent unrest that -the tax -would never be 
enhanced, but its recent enhancement has shaken their faith ‘in the latter. 
After remarking that this is tantamount to asking them to resort to agitation, 
the paper.camplains of,the.manner in.which house.tax has. been assessed at 
Delhi by the ,officer .told off for the. purpose. Objections filed, it alleges, 
are not heard and considerable uneasiness prevails among the people of 
the town. , 


19. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the 11th January 1908, says that a 
correspondent reports that at about 
41 P.M. onthe goth ultimo a fire ‘broke 
out in the cantonment bazaar at Campbellpur and burnt down between jo 
and 35 shops. The European solciers who were sent to extinguish the fire 
conducted themselves in an extremely reprehensible manner. The gunners 
(Jit. European soldiers and batteries) looted the shops and carried away more 
property than was lost in the fire. Even those shops to which the fire did 
not extend were broken into and despoiled. The Cantonment: Magistrate 
(Sahib Bahadur Chhawanz), who was present on the spot, asked the soldiers 
to desist from looting, but in vain. They openly raised shouts of “ Loot! 
loot! and that to your heart’s content!” every one going near ‘them being 
also told to resort to looting. They also grossly insulted and stripped of 
their ornaments the women whom the fire had compelled to seek refuge in 


A fire at Campbellpur. 


. the bazaar. 


Commenting on the above, the Editor says that the foregoing allegations 
remind one of the days of Nadir Shah. The correspondent further reports that 
the soldiers dishonoured women by force. Finding that they persisted in mis- 
behaving themselves the Cantonment Magistrate is alleged to have remarked, 
‘‘ Let them loot ; where, after all, will they carry away (the booty) to?” After 
enquiring why he did not arrest the. men forthwith, the paper says that 
apparently the whole thing was done with his consent and that he remon- 
strated with the culprits in order only to keep up appearances and reassure 
the people. If he had seriously tried to stop the looting, he would assuredly 

have succeeded in doing so. It is the bounden duty of the higher authorities 
to enquire into the allegations and take due notice of the conduct of the 
soldiers. If nothing is done in the matter it will be no offence to say that 


_ India is now ruled by Nadir Shah. It is occurrences of this sort which set 
the-ruled against the rulers. : 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


90. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th January 1908, publishes 
a communication from one Rupa Singh, 


Tbe Colonies Committee a lambardar, who writes about the 


appointment . of the Colonies Committee, and recapitulates the usual griey- 


Mane >, 
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ances of the colonists. He suggests that “intermediate water-cuts (darmiant 
khaly” should be filled up, as they unnecessarily interfere in the work. of 


cultivation, He adds that at the time of the distribution of land on the 
‘Jhang Branch lambardars were not required to keep mares for breeding 
purposes. Now, however, they have been asked to do so. The sons of per- 
manent lambardars are not given the same status as their fathers on the death 
of thelatter. Lambardars on the Jhang Branch should also be granted half a 
square of land each in consideration of the responsible and onerous character 
of their duties. The correspondent further suggests the advisability of con- 
ferring proprietary rights on colonists in respect of all trees planted by them, 
as also that kamins and the relations of grantees should be exempted from 
the payment of fah-sawins. After remarking that the duties of Canal and 
Revenue Patwaris should be combined in one and the same person, he says 
that as the Gojra rajdahe cannot irrigate chaks Nos. 369, 368 and 363, some 
other arrangements should be made for irrigating the same, or that the 
colonists in these places should be granted other land in exchange for their 
present holdings. 


21. The following is from the Panjubee (Lahore), of the 15th Jan- 
The famine. A fodder circular, uary 1908 sis 


“ The Government is faced with such a situation that it has to push its méasures of 
relief, and a scheme for the cheap supp!y of fodder for cattle is announced. Dealers 
in fodder will have the benefit of Government help in the matter of Railway freight, 


and a Press Memo. over the signature of Mr. D. J. Boyd, Under-Secretary, Revenue’ 


Department, Government of Punjab, hopes that this concession will stimulate ‘private 
trade in fodder so that all availadle supplies may b: fully utilised and as much loss of 
cattle life preveated as possible. 


* e * . * # + e 

This is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. But the Governnent will not 
have done its duty in the matter of preventing distress from these frequently . recurring 
scarcities until it devises means for regulating the export of food-grains and other neces- 
savies of life from the country. It is the duty of a paternal Governmeat, such as ours 
claims to be, to see that the food supplies of the country are not subject to the fluctua- 
tions of trade speculations and can always be depended upon to meet the country’s 
normal demand. In olden times Rajas took upon themselves the duty of storing grain 
to mest emergencies caused by failure of rains, while private storage by agriculturists 
as well as householders was also a tradittonal custom. And thus in the worst of years ‘a 
reserve supply was available. Now-a-days, however, the Government has left the vital 
matter of food supply to the mercy of free trade, not within this country alone, but. all 
over the world. And the result is that while wheat is exported from India to cheapen 
prices in England, prices in India itself keep up an average high figure and sometimes, 
as in the present ye.r, rise to famine rates. It is the Government's duty, therefore, to 
regulate this export trade by collecting reliable statistics as to the production and con- 
_ sumpiion in the different Provinces, the quantities that ought to be reserved for storage 
purposes in the different areas, and the surplus (if any) that may be allowed to be export- 
ed after meeting the needs both of normal consumption and storage. It is the Govern- 
ment which should buy up surplus grain from the farmers instead of allowing it to get 
into the hands of exporters. Inthis way both the farmers and the people at large 
would‘benefit. Any loss that the Goveranrent may have to incur in such transactions, 


for supplying cheap grain to the people in bad years, may be met from such iostitutions 
as the Famine Insurance Fund and the Famine Trust. 
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‘A shrewd correspondent suggests that the Government may in andther way help 
doth itself and the people in this matter of export. It should levy an excise duty of 5 
per-cent. on all exports of food-grains and thus make good the loss with which it is 
threatened by the decline of fits opium trade with Chira, which is one of the 
contingencies of the near future.” 


22. The Patsa Akhtar (Lahore), of the 8th January 1908, publishes 
a copy of the petition submitted to the 
Colonies Committee by the zamindars 
of the Kachhi ilaqa, Jhang district, praying for a reduction of the land 
revenue assessed from them. The document enumerates the difficulties of 


the petitioners and the Editor expresses a hope that the Local Government 
will grant their prayer. 


The Colonies Committee. 


23. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 1oth January 1908, quotes figures 
to show that an immense quantity of 
wheat has been exported from the 
Punjab and the United Provinces alone during 1907, In spite of the destruction 
of both: the rad: and kharzf crops in that year. It would be a matter: of, 
surprise if famine did not rage in the country under the prevailing conditions. 
‘After remarking that natives have’ to starve in order to feed foreigners, the 
paper says :— 


Pamines in India. 


40, India! recover thy senses. [tis not wise for thee to deprive thy children 
of food in order to fill the stomach of the starving in Europe and America.” 


({)—Railways qnd Communications. 


34: Hindustan (Lahore), of the roth January 1908, questions the cor- 

| rectness of the figures given in the offi- 
cial report of the railway collision at 
Ludhiana and says that the Anglo-Indian Daily of Delhi (the Morning Post) 
estimates the number of deaths at hundreds. The Editor also has received 
an anonymous letter from an eye-witness, who fixes the number at a much 
larger figure than twenty. He suggests that the relatives of those who have 
been killed in the collision should communicate to him-the names of the dead. 
These communications will be ponenes 1 in Hindustan and reveal the correct 
number of deaths, 


The Failway collision near Ludhiana. 


25: The Sangian Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the Sth January 1908, 
Railway collision near Ludhiana. | writing on the same subject says that 


400 of the passengers were killed anda 


still larger number of them received different injuries. It is disgraceful that the 
official report should put the number of the killed and wounded at only 20 and 
13 respectively. After condemning the authorities of the North-Western. 
Railway for the catastrophe, the paper observes that the repeated occurrence 
of collisions on the line is due to the inefficiency ‘of the staff employed,. most 
of the members of which enter the Tailway service through back-door influences | 


& 
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26, The following.is from the Punjabee aia of the -18th. January 


Railway camplai at. | | | | an ss 


; 


“ As Rai Bahadur Ganga Ran, C.1.£., -~ drew attention to in his letter to 
the Press on the Ladhowal collision, the ill-paid and tard-worked lower staff is not’ 
the only miserable feature in the management of our railways, whose officers: traveli 


like princes in saloon carrisges, hobnob with Viceroys and Governors, and are counted 
among the notabilities of the land, and the insolence of whose upper subordinate 
staff is proverbial. The chronic shortness of the primary requisites for facilitating 
traffic, namely, carriages and wagons, is another sign of the melancholy meanness of 


the Railway Administrations, which take people's money without giving them adequate 
convenience and sometimes cau<ing them direct loss in person as well as property.» 


The complaint of traders about the difficulty of wagons is a perennial one, and the losszs 


which both consignors and consignees are sometimes put to on this account are incalculable, 
making them sometimes sigh fo: the days of the bullock cart ; but the authorities are never 


tired of speaking of the impetus and facilities given to trade by railways. The Canal 
Colonies are a boast of the Administration by reason of the trade in grain and other’ 
agricultural produce they have created ; but the grain an cotton merchants of Lyallpur, 
Sangla, and other p'aces are al ways crying that they don’t get wagons to clear their goods, 
their appeals to the Manager being mir ws met by the reply that the matter is receiv- 
ing ‘his best attention,’ but that he can’t help as the ‘demand for wagons is. in excess, 
of the supply. This is exactly what the Grain Market Traders’ As:ociation of Lyallpue 
were told the other day in response to a piteous appeal from them that 37,000 of their 
‘bags were lying i in the station, while there were 80,000 more in the market ; but there was 


absolutely no arrangement of wagons to clear all this traffic The telegram goes on to ' 


say that ‘the Railway admits gocds only 2 days in the month, but that even is not 


cleared i in months. Thousands of bags lying since 20th December. Immediate arranges ° 
ments solicited, specially in days of famine and fodder scarcity, to save human and cattle ° 
lives, as well as loss to traders.’ Now, the Government has just congratulated itself, and ’ 


has been congratulated by the public, on the issue of a fodder circular cheapening the 
railway rates for fodder for the benefit of famine-stricken tracts. But what is the good ' 


of this circular if for want of wagons the fodder cannot reach destination until the famine 


is over, and perhaps ancther one has begun? ee 

* * * + 2 

‘ But short supply of wagons does not appear to be the only grievan-e of the traders, 
When wagons come after 21, little heed seems to be paid to priority of claim of different 
applicants, and whims of District Traffic Superintendents, or perhaps stronger influences,’ 
would appear to play no insignificant part in allotting preference. After the piteous 


appeal of the grain tracers to the Manager, and the latter’s reply referred to ab»ve, the’ 
circumstances calling for the following further telegram from the Lyallpur men to the’: 
Manager cannot but be regarded as significant :—-‘ Your No. 92 M,, dated oth : January,: 
shows Railway authority will pay attention to our grievances: Con!rary to this the:; 


District Traffic Superintendent, Multan, as usual, ordered Station Master to load only, 
for Karachi. It does not seem justice 2 géve preference to goods far fareign countries, 
Causing damages and loss to traders dealing for India. If the Railway justifies doing 
auch herrible partiality then there seems no need keeping register of priority. It 
is the system that immediately after Karachi is cleared the gate is ‘opened, and,’ 
similarly, ‘“Karacht. will have preference, leuving behi n¢ goods lying. before.’ The 
italics in the above are ours. * * | * Are we 
to understand from the state of things implied by the’ above telegram that: the 
Railway is more concerned i” helping exporters (probably of food-grains and other *” 
agricultural produce) than in meeting the crying and dire needs of the people of the 


country? Here on the one side the Government issuésa circular’ offering :to’ facilitate? 
the supply of fodder to famine-stricken areas, and everybody knows: what’ need there. is, 


ef prompt supply of fodder as well as of food-grains to thege, regions.-.. But. while fodder, 
as well as grain meant for internal supply in the coun'ry are rotting in the station and 
the market, finding no means ta iat aia destination, the miete. is busy in facilitating 


the export of food stuffs to foreign lands, 1a view ‘of the present circumstances of the 
country, caught tight in the grip of famine, such partiality to export trade at the cest of 
internal distribution of grain in the country is not simply Aorrsbe, but positively 
safiunetn. And the matter wears an outrageous aspect when it is considered that the 
claims of priority ef application for wagons on the part of interaal traders are ignored 
in order to show favour to foreign export ing firms.” 


97. Hindustan (Lahore), of the roth January 1,08, rémarks that the 
b cieipbiien income from Indian Railways for the half- 
: year, from April to November last, is esti- 
mated at about 30$ crores, It is shameful that in spite of their being in the 
enjoyment of such large incomes these railways should do nothing to improve 
the position of their native employees. Again, the bulk of this income is con- 
tributed by third class passengers, who consist exclusively of natives, but very 
little regard is paid to their comfort, The Editor concludes by observing that 
tailways are one: of the causes of the poverty of India. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 
98. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 18th mad 
Str Denzil Ibbeteon’s retirement, bg08 : ia 


“The news of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s resignation has been received with 
the deepest regret not only in the Punjab but all over the Indian continent. The 
announcement of his retirement, regrettable as it would have been at all times, 
comes. with a sudden shock at present, and the resignation creates a void in 
official circles in filling which perhaps no other public servant in this country can 
display equal energy, judgment or courage. Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement brings to 
a premature close one of the most brilliant careers in India, and the Punjab is being 
deprived of the control ofan officer than whom none knew it more intimately. The 
Viceroy certainly does not exaggerate when His Excellency speaks of the loss as 
irreparable—all the more irreparable for the affairs of this province still requiring the 
guide of a strong and capable hand.” 


29. The hang S: Stal (Jhang), of the 11th January 1908, states that 
every Government treasury has orders. 
not to return such coins as have become 
smooth by wear that may be paid into-it. These coins are to be weighed and- 
accepted at their face value less the:amount of depreciation shown in comparison. 
with the standard weight. This is very hard oa the public, and: particalarly 

in the case of a person who receives a rupee after hard work, but is paid only. 
£4 annas on presenting it at a treasury. The coins struck by Government are. 
meant for circulation, and: there is no-reason ‘why the public should suffer ‘for a 

seduction in their weight through use, Besides, Government is. s paid their full 


Worn coins. 


- value when. they issue from the mint. 


30. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th January 1908, publishes a 
communication in which the writer re- 


1 bo ftranaler conse'villagee.ie ‘the tahsil 


of Jhang to that of Shorkot. ports that it is contemplated to sever 


some villages in the Kachhi ilaqua. from: 
the jhang tahsil and attach-them:to the tahsil of Shorkot. The villagers con- 
ourned‘intend:to submit a tepresentation to the Deputy Commissioner, the. 
Commissioner ‘andthe Financial Commissioner on the subject. They wish: 
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for the continuance of the existing arrangements, because Jhang is much 
nearer to their villages than Shorkot, and the proposed change is conse- 
quently likely to prove a source of great inconvenience to them. 


gt. The ¥hang Sial (Jhang), of the s1th January 1908, adverting to 
its appeal for help to the family of 
Pindi Das, reports that the wife of 
the prisoner lives at Harpoke, Gujranwala district, with her father Lala 
Maya Das Kapur. His mother and two younger brothers reside at Gujran- 
wala and have been passing their days in great distress. Sardar Lal Singh, 
lately a zilladar, and now a sufedposh in chak No. too (Partabpur), Lyallpur 
district, has promised to forward to the family of Pindi Das any money collect- 
ed for their benefit. After remarking that the contributions will be acknow- 
ledged in the hang Sial, the Editor exhorts the public to assist the wife, 
mother and younger brothers of Pindi Das, especially in these days of scarcity. 


F, ISEMONGER, 
Assistant to tne Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


Help for Piadi Das’ family. 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : 


The 18th Fanuary 1908, 


Panjdh Government Press, Lahore=B11-06—s6tm pod, B, 
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[.—POLITICs. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th January 1908, regrets that 


the piteous appeals from 40 crores of 
Indians fo the Transvaal. P Pp 3 cores of 


His Majesty’s loyal Indian. subjects 


should go unheeded and that Indian immigrants in the Transvaal should 


continue to be grossly oppressed by the Local Government. After referring 


to the sentences of imprisonment and fine recently passed on Mr. Gandhi 
and others, the paper says that these gentlemen have submitted to the punish- 
ments for the benefit of their fellow-countrymen and with the object of putting 
the Transvaal authorities to shame. It next publishes a brief report of the 
proceedings of a protest-meeting recently held in London and asks the Imperial 
Government to safeguard the rights and interests of Indians in the ex-Boer 
Republic. 


9. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 14th January 1908, says that 


it is a matter for extreme regret that 
the Transvaal Government continues to 
oppress Indian immigrants. The latter’s unanimity in opposing te registra- 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


tion law in a determined but peaceful manner has failed to shame it into - 


abandoning that degrading measure. All thoughtful people not only in India, 
but in England and America also, condema the conduct of the Transvaal 
Government and sympathise with its Indian victims. 


3. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th January 1908, also 
condemns the present illstreatment of 
Indians in the Transvaal. | 


4. The Rajput Gasette (Lahore), of the 16th January 1908, regrets 
that the people of India should be sub- 
jected to unbearable oppression in the 
Crown Golonies, and finds fault with the.1mperial Government for its silence in 


the matter, although. England derives her present dignity from the possession 
of India, | 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


laciacs inthe Transvaal. 
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5. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 2:st January 1908, , 
~ remarks that all classes of the people | 
should combine and request Governe 
ment to put an end to the ill-treatment of Indians in, the Transvaal. Natives 
are His Majesty’s loyal subjects and there is no reason why they should be 
oppressed in any part of the British Empire. It is to be hoped that their 
humane instincts will compel Lord Minto and Mr. Morley to interfere in the 
matter and bring the Transvaal Government to its senses. Should the autho- 
rities fail to do'so, the people should appeal to the King Emperor to ensure 
better treatment for his native subjects in the Transvaal. 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


6. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 18th January 1908, writes in 


silinis us ds Mada, a similar strain, and adds that the 

| registration law is.a mark of slavery 
and that the meanest person cannot submit to the restrictions sought to be 
imposed on Indians m the Transvaal. 


7. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 21st January 1908, reprints the 
Indians in the Transvaal. above. | 


8, The Parkash shoul of the 14th Jeonary 1908, writing on the 


faites ice: game subject, regrets that the Imperial 

| Government should hinder the i improves 
mit of the relations between the rulers and the ruled in India. After 
remarking that the oppression practised on Indian immigrants in the | 
Transvaal makes the blood of every native boil, the paper says that if the . 
Imperial Government had so desired it could have easily averted the present . 
trouble in the Transvaal. As it is, the mistake committed by it will be visited . 
on the Government of India, for it will incur the hatred of the people and . 
thus find it increasingly difficult to carry on the administration. It is, 
however, still possible for the Imperial Government to mend matters. oo 


9. The Phang Siat i (Jhang), of the 18th January 1908, says that the 
sa eal treatment which is being accorded to 
Indians in the Transvaal is calculated 
to put a strain on their loyalty. After deploring the apathy displayed by 
Government in the matter it remarks that every Government in the world 
affords protection to its subjects, but that neither the Imperial Government 
nor the Government of India cares a brass farthing for the sufferings of Indian 
immigrants i in the Transvaal. The Indian Government merely advises the | 
people of India to abstain from emigrating to foreign countries, Does it wish | 
them to starve athome rather than goabroad in order to better their lot ? 
After remarking that it is ridiculous on the part of Government to say that 
it cannot protect Indians living under British rule, the Editor says that occure 
rences like those which are taking piace ‘in the Transvaal are likely to make 
“Iadians: disloyal. Indeed, should a Government expect loyalty from a people 
whose distress it cannot relieve and whom it cannot protect from Oppression ? - 


10. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th January 1908, says that Lord 
Minto is undoubtedly powerless to inter 
fere with the laws in force in the Transe-. 
vaal, Can he not, however, close the doors of this country against the white. 


Indians in the Transvial 
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inhabitants of that part of South Africa. If His Excelleicy were to -pass 
a law to prohibit their entry into India they would be brought to their senses 
in no time. The paper next refers to Mr. Smuts’ reeent utterances  and-says 
that they show that'the Boers bear Indian immigrants deep malice, It:then 
publishes a'report of the proceedings recently lield in London to protest 

against the registration law of the Transvaal, and says that mere expression 
of sympathy can confer no good on the natives of India, In conclusion, the 

Editor requests the Government of India to lay the people under obligation | 
by taking prompt steps to remedy the evil, adding that its inactivity in the 
matter will be certain to swell the ranks of those who wish to be independent 

of the British Government. 


11. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 18th January 1903,. say that Euro- 

peans are in the habit of indulging in 
tall talk about the equality of man. 
In practise, however, they display such feelings of racial bigotry that in 
contrast to them savage tribes appear to be angels of mercy and humanity. 
The paper then goes on to say that the Transvaal Government has deprived 
Indian immigrants of their natural rights to live in comfort and freedom. 
They enjoy none of the rights belonging to respectable people, and have'been 
subjected to restrictions which are not imposed on criminals even in a half 
civilised country like India. After remarking that racial bigotry and commer- 
cial jeolousy are at the bottom of all this, the Vakél says that the Transvaal 


Indians in ‘he Transvaal. 


Assembly has proved to be a veritable engine of oppression for Indian immi+ ._ 


grants. All their hopes were centred round the Imperial Government, but the 
Royal assent to the Asiatic Registration Act has shown that the white man’s 
racial bigotry is the determining factor in the politics of the world. They 
were wrong in expecting redress from the Imperial Government, and should 
have remembered that in the twentieth century no one supports the weak 
against the strong. Beside black men have no right to ask Government to 
oppose persons of her own nationality ina struggle between white and black. 
The Editor conclu‘es by remarking that the Registration Act is an oppres- 


sive measure and that no self-respecting Indian can comply with its degrading 
provisions. 


12. The following is from the 7-shuwe (Lahore), of toth January 
Jadiaas io the Transvaal. 1938 — 


“There have been few things in human history which possess such a sad and 
tragic interest as the recent petition of 116 Indian ex-soldiers to Lord Elgin. These 
war-scarred veterans had been ia charge oftransports and ambulance carts during the 
dark days of the Transvaal War and often they had to bein tke firing line in the pere 
formance of their onercus duty. Their ranks had been tinned bv the dreadful artillery 
of the enemy, but their loyalty and devotion to the British Crown shone out with even 
greater lustre under the ordeal of the Boer cannonade, The silent heroism of these 
men drew forth chorus of praise from the objurate and callous heart, and their decds 
stand emblazoned in the pages of Lord Roberts’ despatches. But what has been the 
_ reward of all their devction and loyalty.? - How are their gallant services reyuited by 

the Imperial Government ? Why, the Imperial Government has tacitly and without 
hesitation sanctioned a measure of the Afrikander Goveroment which relegates these 
brave men to the status of felons and slaves? But these men, although homble: in gheir 
‘station of-life, possess the hearts of true soldiers. They refesed to submit.to the 
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degrading demands of the obnoxidus ordinance and stood by the’r lionour and’ rights-as 
British soldiers. Now-they appeal: to. Lord Elgin‘ that ifthe Imperial Government is 
unable'to protect them from degradation, they would ask the former to have them 
shot on the same South African ‘battle-fields where they had been under fire. Nothing 
can exceed the heart-rending egony of this appeal. It is the cry of brave souls steeped 
in despair, yet.too proud to budge an inch from the straight path of rectitude and honour. 
The enemy against whom they fought and bled for England's honour are now prse cut- 
ing them most inhumznly and the. Imperial Government is silently acquiescing at the 
spectacle of outraged honour and dignity. Is not the situation sufficiently gruesome 
to wreathe the stoutest heart inthe ccils of despair? And it is thus that they appeal 
to the Imperial Government to give a quietus to them and their degradation by shooting 
them in the same fields where they won their laurels. How will the present Liberal 
Government respond to this anguished cry of these brave seu's? Will England suffer 


her gcod mame to, be eternally tarnished with the degradation of. her own soldiers ? 
Or is this the offshcot of-the preud boast of imperialism ?” 


(b)— Home. 


13: The Aftab (Delhi), of the 12th January 1908, remarks that although: 
some of the Muhammadan rulers of India 


used undoubtedly to oppress and plunder 
Hindus, still they never tried to sweep the latter offthe face of the earth. 


Again, no Muslim King of the country disarmed Hindus, and thus it was that: 
brave and warlike races like the Mahrattas and Sikhs arose in the country. 

The British Government, however, has completely disarmed natives, with the 
result that they are being emasculated and rendered helpless rapidly. If 
this state of affairs continues the time is not far distant when they will become 
extinct, and their present cowardice and idle habits will serve as a lesson to 
other peoples. ‘The Editor then goes on to say that it isa law of nature that 
a nation can preserve itself only by being brave, The Greeks, and Romans, 
he adds, were great people at one time, but they became insignificant as soon 
as they. ceased to be brave. - After referring to the extermination of the Red 
Indians by the white man he says that the British Government has converted 
natives into a subject race and ruined their arts and industries, with the result 
that they have become extremely poor and are falling easy victims to famine 
and plague. He then exhorts his fellow-countrymen to shake off their 
lethargy, follow the example of Japan and Persia, and. better their condition 
and revive their arts and industries. If they fail to bestir themselves they will 


remain slaves for ever and their descendants will have to sweat. t for, and minister 
to the comforts of, others. 


India under British ru'e. 


—44.. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahere), of no 13th January 1908, ities 
from the Hindi Punch of Bombay a 


cartoon which discloses Lord Kitchener 
standing in front of a tent with his arms folded acrcss his chest.. To the right 


of His Excellency is to be seen a weak specimen of humanity labelled “ Indian 


Tax-Payers”, sinking under the weight of a cannon designated. “ The } 
Expenditure.” ; 


India’s M ilitary expenditure. 
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The letter-press runs as follows :— 


“An unbearable Sey oy : 


“{ Poor Indian rayat—Sir, this burden has cnet: unbearable, My weeks is oun 
‘to break. ‘For God's sake have pity (on me) and lighten my burden a little in honour 


“pf your receiving the title of-G. °C, F. i a 
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 Commandér-in-Chiel—Silence, go on carrying the burden. “My business does | 
‘Rot admit of a display of feelings of pity. Youhave been carrying this burden till now 


and will have to’ carty a heavier burden in fature. Backs do not break but carry 
burdens,” 


15. The Wajfadar (Lahore), of the 14th January 1908, complains that 
egamPlaiat ageinst a class of Eoglish visitors to Englishmen who come out to attend the 
meetings of the Congress are in the 

habit of adviieg natives- to cease conducting themselves ina submissive 
manner. Do they wish the people to oppose Government and to refuse to obey 
its orders? After deprecating the giving of such advice to natives, the Editor 


calls upon Government to take prompt steps to prevent Englishmen from mak- 
ing mischief in the country. 


‘16. The Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 16th January 1908, suggests 
that the Royal Decentralisation Com- 
: mission should call for evidence as to 
whether the appointment, transfer, &c., of Cantonment Magistrates should 
rest with the Military authorities or the Local Governments, .To the best of 


T he Royal Deceatralisation Commission. 


‘the Editor's knowledge the duties which the Magistrates have to perform 


are of three kinds, 92s8., (1) and (2) the disposal of civil and criminal cases, 


and (3) the registration of deeds and the supervision of excise arrangements. 


All these works are supervised by officers working under the Local Govern- 
ments, and it is through the former alone that the latter can derive information 
about the manner in which Cantonment Magistrates perform their duties or 
treat their subordinates and residents of cantonments. The Military authorities 
do not hear appeals from the judicial orders cf Magistrates and have, therefore, 


Mo opportunity of forming an opinion as to how far the latter act up to law and 


further the ends of justice in their judgments. Information on this point can 
only be obtained through District Magistrates and Judges, Divisional and 
Sessions Judges, Judges of the High or Chief Courts, Inspectors General of 
Rebistration and Excise, and Financial Commissioners, There is consequent- 
ly no reason why the appointment and transfer of Cantonment Magistrates 
should rest with the Military authorities. These Magistrates should, like their 
confreres, be placed under the Local Governments, which should also have the 
power to appoint a Civilian to the post of Cantonment Magistrate when and 
where they deem proper, as also to transfer a Cantonment Magistrate 
from one province to another, After remarking that it will prove highly 
beneficial to the people to place Cantonment Magistrates under the Local 
Government, the paper says that these Magistrates should possess the same 
knowledge of law and experience of judicial work as is expected of other 
Magistrates, They should be examined in all subjects prescribed for the 
Departmental Examination of Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. The:Editor further suggests that the Decentralisation Com: 
mission should also call for evidence as to how long it is desirable for a 
Magistrate to be attached to one and the same cantonment, and. whether, as in 


the case of Civilians, Cantonment Magistrates should not ‘be sree? from 
incuifing debts in their jurisdictions, 


7 54 
e oe I .— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS: FRONTIER, as, 


17, The A/tab-s: Hind (Jullundur), of the 16th January 1908, publishes 
the details of the recent Waziri raid 


into Jalozai, Peshawar district, and says 
that it remains.to be seen how long Government will wink at such occurrences 
and when it will make up its mind to punish the brigands. 


Tribal raids into British territory. 


I1].——-NATIVE STATES. 


18. The Sadtk-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the toth January 1908, is grati- 
fied to learn that some students at Jaipur 
intend founding a ‘ Bande Mataram’ 

club in that city. The institution will preach the gospel of Swaray, boycott 
and “ India for the Indians,” and the Editor wishes it success in its efforts. 


Jaipur affairs, . 


‘He would, however, ask the organisers of the proposed club to try to improve 


the administration of Jaipur first. | a 
V.-=NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 


1g... The Fhang Stal (Shang), of the 18th January 1908, says that Gov- 
| ernment has not refrained from wound- 
ing the feelings of the Jains, who will 
not hurt even a worm. After referring to the Bengal Government’s decision 
to allow Europeans to build bungalows on the Parasnath }Hill, as also to the 
unavailing efforts on the part of the Jains to have the decision re-considered, the 
paper says that the latter have begun to resort to boycott by way ofretaliation. 
Some notices recently issued by them afford an idea of their spirit of independ- 

ence and of the feelings of indignation which the above decision has roused 
among them. In conclusion, the Editor observes that although Government is 
busy in injuring the feelings of some native communities, still it expects them 

to remain loyal to it. 


Parasnath Hill. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 7 i 


20. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of January 24th, 


Proposed Press Law. 5908 ae 


‘‘It was hoped that the new year would witness at last a clarifying of the atmosphere 
and disperse the remnant of the dark clouds that place themselves like a pall between 
the rulers and the ruled. The expectation was general that the new year would be 
marked by the inauguration of the long-promised, but still deferred, instalments of pro- 
gressive reforms. We have yet to see how the latter part of our expectation is realised, 
but the former part of our fond hopes is evidently not to be. The atmosphere has not 
cleared up. On the contrary, it seems that the pent-up clouds are bursting at last. The 
latest measure of the Government is directed against the Press and is said to be on the 
bepis. The following telegram from our Calcutta correspondent shows that the threatened 
measure is coming at last :—‘ The Government of India,’ says the telegram, ‘is engaged 
in seriously considering the sedition law with a view to amend it in such a way as to 
secure the conviction of the real writers. The various points are, it is said, under the 
consideration by the‘Law Officers of the Crown and there is a suggestion that the Editors 
should be’ obliged to sign a declaration before a Magistrate and at the same time to find 
a substantial security, the object being to prevent puppets being put forward while the 


‘real man keeps in the background. It is also suggested that any amendment of the law 
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‘considered just; ©© ° 


‘that may be considered should embody a provision expressly empowering the Police to 
attach and confiscate as before presses from which seditious matter are circulated, It 
is orged on behalf of the «authorities that ‘without such powers all attempts to deal 
effectively with the seditious writings and publications must continue to prove fatile.’ 

The raison d'etre of the proposed measure is to be sought in the failure of the Govern- 
ment to track the real authors of the writings in the Yugantar, which has been thrice 
convicted of sedition and the observations of Mr. Kingsford that some modification in the 
existing law is necessary in order to ‘placate,’ as the Americans sav, the persons behind 
the back. That there has been a god deal of irresponsible and scurrilous writing in 
some of the new-fangled vernacular prints professing extremist faith no one having any 
knowledge of the ways of the vernacular press in some pats of the country would for a 
moment deny, bat the question is whether the remedy proposed is not wcrse than is the 
disease. In the first place, there is always some thing very undignified in the nervous 
concern disp'ayed hy the Government at the buzzing of a journalistic mosquito. As 
Mr. Fraser Blair of the Empire once remarked, the spectacle is as uninspiring at the 
sight of a huge elephant thrown off its balance by the barking of a small terrier dog. 
The best course for the Government in such matters would be to take up-a dignified 


attitude of /aisses fasre and not to take any notice of the croakinzs cf these obsccre 


prints. But even assuming for the sake of argument that the Government cannot anv 
Jonger overlook the dissemination of objectionable matter by these newspapers, we fail 
to see how the propcs-d measure will be able to cope with the evil complained of. What 
is there to prevent the managing body of such newspapers from palming off a bogus 
editor, who will fill in the required declaration before a Magistr te, and to find also the 
requisite security? Indeed, the prop:sed measure, of which we have got only the out- 
lines, has 80 many loopholes that evasion should not be at all difficult for those so 
minded. We may therefore well ask: What is the use of fois:ing u20n the Pr ss .a 


measure which is so obviously defective as to make it quite possible for the real culprits 


toelude its grasp? As to the proposed provision for the confiscation of the Press which | 
prints the seditious leaflets or sheets, we must protest against it as bing fraught with 
grave danger. It is always a moot question of law, as well as fact, whether a certain 
piece of writing comes within the purview of the sedition section or not, and certain'y the 
pr prietors are not credited with the legal acumen necessary to discriminate between 
what is seditious and what is not seditious. It may be of course argued that the Printer 
also lacks the necessary legal acumen, but yet under the existing law he is responsible. 
But the Printer is only technically responsible and there is a vast deal of difference be- 
tween a mere technical responsibility and a liability to forfeiture of the Press. Ind:ed, we 
cannot help characteris ng the prop sed provision for the confiscation of the Press as 


drastic, unjust and unwarranted.” 
VIIL.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(a)—F udzcial. 


a1. Referring to the Bengal Government’s order to the Magistracy 
cailing upon'the latter to refrain from 
passing strictures on the Police in their 
judgments, the A/tad (Delhi), of the 12th January 1908, remarksthat Govern- 
‘ment seems desirous of allowing the Police to oppress the people with impunity, 


Magistrates and :he Police. 


‘If these orders are not withdrawn, the Police will be encouraged to ruin 
‘the people in broad day light, as they have already been doing in East 


Bengal. After alleging that the Police recently looted shops at Calcutta 


and then threw the blame on National Volunteers, the Editor says that if 


‘Magistrates do -not expose the wrong doings of the Police how can ey be 


(6) — Police ee Oo ee 


22. ‘The Panjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 18th Sanieay ery 

expresses satisfaction at Mr. Morley’s 
orders that Editors charged'with poli- 
tical offences should ‘not be handcuffed ‘in future. After condemning the 
treatment accorded to the journalists prosecuted for sedition during the 
recent unrest, the paper says that the exception specified in the orders is 
likely to be. used by the Police to continue to have.things their own way. 


Handcaffing p:osecuted Ed.tors. 


23. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th January 1908, writing 
on the same. subject, says that the 
Editors of newspapers should feet 
thankful to Mr. Morley for the orders.. 


| Hindcuffing prosecuted Editors. 


24. The Sa tk-ul-Akhbay (Rewari), of the «7th Jaruary 1908, also 
thanks the Secretary of State for the 
concession. It then goes on to say 
that for some time Past Government has been paying particular attention to 
‘the Press. Even vernacular newspapers, which were formerly considered 
_ worthless Prints, are now examined with care in the ‘Criminal Investigation 
Department. Should an Editor happen to indulge in plain speaking he is 
forthwith sent for by the Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner or Collector 
and warned to eschew truth on pain of being dismissed. If he isa coward 
‘and his sole object in resorting to plain speaking is to push on the circulation 
of his paper, he begins to play the part of a loyalist withina week. In case, 
however, he possesses a brave heart, sticks to truth even at the risk of life, 
and continues to criticise the authorities, he is sent to jail for one or two years 
or six months. As an instance in point, the paper refers to the prosecution | 


of the Proprietor and the Editor of the Panjahee, and says that it can cite 
.scores of similar cases, 


Haodcuffing prose:uted Editors. 


(¢ —Munierpal and Cantonment affairs. 


25. The Afrab (Delhi), of the sath January 1908, after stein 
the municipal administration of Delhi, 
| protests against the recent enhance- 
ment of the house tax inthe city. It next complains that the objections 
filed are not considered, and accuses the othcial employed to assess the tax 
of having lined his pockets with gold. The tax, it adds, has been enhanced 
ata time when considerable scarcity prevails at Delhi tn particular. The 
local Police Officers are having things theirown way. They send for three 
or four respectable residents from every muhalla and warn them on pain of 
imprisonment to do nothing against the municipality, to pay the tax without 
demur, and avoid Haider Raza. This means that every new tax imposed by 
the Municipal Committee will be realised with the aid of guns and cannors. 
The Editor is of opinion that a soldier with a drawn sword and a loaded gun 
should be posted in front of every house, to remind the. people at all times 
‘that the British Government conquered the country with the sword, and to tell . 
them that they should say nothing against it and pay the tax quietly. What 
is the meaning of the boast, he asks, that every British subject is free. to 


House tex at Delhi. 
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protest apainst any law? To him India appears to be under the rule of’ 
Chenghiz-Khan. He then'tells the people that the only way in which the tax 
on weoden platforms i in front of shops can be repealed is to do away with the 
platforms, which is no legal offence. They should also unite and refuse to 
pay the enhanced house-tax. The local meat-sellers went. on strike some. 
time back and it was decided forthwith that they. should: continue carrying on 
their business. without licenses. The bazaar chaudhris should meet: and - 
decide to ask the shop-keepers to remove the wooden platforms referred to. : 
The panches of muhallas should also put their heads together and resolve 
not to pay house tax at the enhanced rates. This will be certain to being 
the Municipal Committee to its senses, while inactivity on the part. of the 
local public will lead to new taxes being imposed on them in the future. 
It does not matter if one or two of them are involved in trouble. The 
agitation will open the eyes of the residents, enable them to distinguish 


between good and evil, and protect many a destitute person against oppres- 
sion, 


ea 


()lgvicaltere and questions affecting the land. 


26. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th January 1908, says that j in 
good seasons the Punjab grows as much. 
ee as one-third of the wheat raised in the 
whole country. After remarking that the prevailing drought has resulted in a 
decrease of 42 per cent. in the area which was estimated to be sown with wheat, 
the paper says that there is nothing to be surprised at in a famine having broken 
out in the country. Government should see that at every harvest time a specifi- 
ed quantity of grain is stocked against times of scarcity. The export of grain 
from the country should not exceed a fixed limit. 


27. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th January 1908, regrets that 


Government should not prohibit the ex- 


_ port of grain from India in spite of the 
prevalence of a very severe famine in the country. 


The famine. 


28. The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 1 sth January‘1908, remarks that 
the manner in which the Colonies Com- 
mitee conducted its enquiries at Lyall- 
pur has greatly disappointed settlers on the Chenab Canal. A large number of 
colonists went to Lyallpur to lay their case before the Committee, but could not 
succeed in obtaining a hearing. This has led them to think that Government 
does not wish to know their real grievances. The prevalence. of such an im- 
pression among them can lead tono good results, ‘and it is to be hoped that 
the mistake made at Lyallpur will be avoided at other places. 


The Colonies Committee, 


29. The Nazim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 18th January 908, repens 


The Colonies Committee. : the above. 
| —(h)— Miscellaneous. 
30. The following is from the Zrtbune (Lahore), of the aged January 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. 1908 : eo 


“Sir Denzil Ibbetson gave over charge to-day, Wednesday, of his high office to Sit 
T. Gordon Walker. During the last — of months Sir Denzil -had given ladications 
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that a kindly and sympathetic: policy towards all classes of people in the Punjab was to 
be, pursued by the Government. In so. far it is a matter of regret that we should be de- 
prived at this moment of the ruler of a. province from whom much. was: .expected, . and 
whose strong . personality ensured us that we would not be, disappointed. But..our 


regret is all the more profound i in view of ‘the sad circumstances which have. led to Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. We cannot allow him to leave Lahore without express- 
ing'our deep sympathy with him and his family, and we trust if Providence so wills it he 
. will in lis own home, relieved from all official cares, be able to regain that health ‘the 


loss:of which has so unfortunately brought about his retirement.” 


31. The Paiva Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th January 1908, writing 
about the resignation of Sir Denzil Ibbet- 
son, says that extreme surprise is 
being expressed at the event in the province. The majority of Punjabis deplore 
the cause which has led Sir Denzil to resign his post and have nothing but 
sympathy for His Honour. Some sensation-mongers, however, seem inclined 
to connect His Honour’s retirement with the deplorable incidents of the first 
half of last year. These worthies should remember that both Mr. Morley 
and Lord Minto have always expressed their faith in Sir Denzil’s soundness 
of judgment and that there has never been any disagreement between His 
Honour’s Government: and the Indian or the Imperial Government, Their 
surmises, are therefore, no better than the ravings of a mad man. 


Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. 


32. The Vaksl.(Amritsar), of the 22nd January 1908, writes -to:a similar - 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. | effect. 


33. The Hakan (Kadian), of the 18th January 1908, publishes similar 
remarks, and says that Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson’s premature retirement is no 
source of joy to the Punjabis. 


Sir Denzil [bbetson’s retirement, 


34. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th January 1908, writing on 
the same subject, says that it 1s nothing 
short of a calamity to the Punjab to. 
be deprived of the services of an able, energetic and experienced officer like 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson at a time when it was in sore need of the same in order 
to ensure its progress. His Honour’s premature retirement is also an irrepar- 
able loss to the local administration, seeing that he knew all about the Punjab 
and had learnt, by bitter experience, to read the mind of Punjabis aright. 


Sic Denzil Ibbetson’s retiremen’. 


35. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 18th January 1908, says that al- 
though the Punjabis had serious com- 
plaints against Sir Denzil Ibbetson they 
regret his premature retirement and sympathise with him in his illness. While 
his tenure of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab was no pleasant period 
for the people committed to his charge, his own days also . were endewbiodiy 
passed in anxiety. 


Sir peewt Ibbeteoe’ s retirement. 


36. The Rajput Gasette (Lahore), of the 16th January 1908, regrets 
that Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s illness has 
deprived the Punjab of: the services: of 
an officer of His Honour’s ability, The future will reveal the true cause of his 
resignation of the Lieutenant-Governorship of: this province. | 


Sir Densil aa, retirement. 
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37. ‘The Victoria vapor (Sialkot), of the 16th Jantary 1508, expresses 
egret at the resignation of Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson. The Punjabis had great 
hopes from His Flonour, seeing that he was thoroughly acquainted with their 
requirements, After remarking that he is to be succeeded by Sir Lonis 


Dane, the paper says that the latter also possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
Punjab and its people. 


Sie Denzil Ibbetson’s 8 retiretseat. 


a8, The Municipal Gasette and Sada-i-Hind (Lakore), of the roth 


January 1908, says that Sir Denzil’s 
resignation has caused feelings of deep 
regret throughout the Punjab. 


Sie Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. 


49. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 18th January 1908, makes 

similar remarks, and says that although 
*Sir Denzil {bbetson was wrong in re- 
commending the deportation of Lata Lajpat Rai, he lost no time in making 
amends for his mistake as soon as he came to realize it. After observing that 
very few officers will undo what they have once dcne, the paper remarks that 
the unpleasant events of the first days of Sir Denzil’s Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of the Punjab were the outcome of the spirit of the times and should not 
be laid at his door, The entire credit of having smoothed matters, however, is 
due to His Honour alone. His vetoing of the Punjab Colonisation Act, which 
was the first step towards allaying popular discontent in the province, his post- 


‘Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. 


ponement of the enhancemert of the Bari Doad Canal rates, his release of 


Lala Lajpat Rai, his refusal to enforce the Seditious Meetings Act in the 
Punjab, and his assurance to the leading Hindus that Government was-not 


hostile to their community, were all acts of’true statesmanship. 


40. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th January 1908, says that 
although Sir Denzil Ibbetson was 
Lieutenant-Governcr of the Punjab only 
for about a year the events of his reign, some of which were of an extremely 
unpleasant character, wili not be forgotten fora long time to come. It will, 
however, bea mistake to hold His Honour responsible for these occurrences ; 


Sie Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement . 


the blame for them rests with his predecessors, whose political shertsighted- 


ness has re-acted on him. Sir Denzil’s presence in the Funjab proved a 
blessing to the zamindars of the province, especially the settlers in the Canal 
Colonies. After remarking that the vetoing of the Punjab Colonisation Act 
and the postponement of the enhancement of the Bari Doab Canal rates will 
constitute a lasting memorial of his reign, the paper refers to the concessions 
made by His Honour in favour of the Punjab peasantry in connection with the 
frevailing drought and the heavy rains during the last raé¢ season. His pre- 
mature retirement is an irreparable loss to the agriculturists of this Province. 


41. The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 22nd January 19038, publishes 
similar remarks, but says that the 
calamity which has befallen Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson is perhaps a punishment for the gross oppression practised by h'm 
on. a Brahman when Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, in that he dismissed 
the late Pandit Gobind Ram, then a teacher in the Government School at 


Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s retirement. 
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Gurdaspur, 01 on an unfcunded charge of immorality. At all events,-the hand of 
Providence is discernible in His Honour’s resignation. After remarking that 
the Pandit had a very pccr idea of Sir Denzil’s abilities, the paper says that 
this should euffice to show what the péople thought of the departing Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. As to the peace of mind enjoyed by His Honcur, he did not 
know a single day of peace during his tenure of the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the Punjab. Again, whiie those whom he endeavoured by every means in 
bis power to ruin and humiliate have risen immensely in the estimation of the 
public, he himself has been compelled by illness to resign his exalted office. 
All this should serve as a lesson to his fellow men. 


The Editor states that he hes not made these remarks with any un- 
worthy motive ; he has a genuine sympathy with Sic Denzil [bbetson in his 
illness. He cannot convey in words any id ea of his feelings of regret at His 
Honcur’s premature retirement and it ts his earnest prayer that the departing 
Lieuterant-Governor. may recover his health in England and that the people 


ef India, especially of the Punjab, may profit by his splendid abilities for a 
long time to come. 


rs Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th January 1908, ¢nnources 
ie hie Pesched. , that Sufi Amba Pershad wishes the. 


public to know that he has taken up his 
residence at Lahore and intends spreading his old and new works in the 


country He would also like his friends, pupils and sympathisers to inform 


him whether he should resuscitate the fama-ul-ulum or start another political 


newsparer. All ccmmunications should Le addressed to him, care of Dr. Isha 
Parshad, Said Mitha Bazaar, Lahore, 


F. ISEMONGER, | 


Assistant to tne Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : 


The 35th Fanuary 1008. 
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[.—POLITICS. 


(2) —Foreign. 

1. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the 25th January 1908, says that, 
although the ill-treatment of Indians in 
the Transvaal has evoked feelings of in-' 
dignation throughout the country, Government continues wholly indifferent 
in the matter. The reason for this is that Government knows that natives _ 
can do nothing beyond giving vent te their anger and that they will become 
quiet after they have barked themselves hoarse. : ) 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


a. The following is from.the Zridune (Lahore), of the 29th January. 
J 908 io 


i 


‘Tndians in the Transvaal. 


‘The brave and heroic stand in the name of honour and manhood which the. 
few thousands of our countrymen are. making in. the Forbidden Land of Transvaal is. 
being watched with bated breath and deep interest all over the country. The ill-treat- 
ment and humikation of Indians abroad can hardly fail to have. its effect on the minds. 
of Indians at home, and the various meetings that are being held from town, to town, 
throughout the length and breadth of the country will give the Government some. 
index of the feelings of resentment and indignation which the racial bigotry and_purblind, 
selfishness of the colonists are producing in this country, Subsequent to the All-India 
Conference at Surat which, wired for help to. the Viceroy, a number of meetings have. 
been held at which naturally the same tale of wrongs at the hands of the Transvaal. 
Government has been repeated with considerable stress and feeling. If on the one hand 
it, would be scarcely just or politic for the Government to. ignore the situation which 
is daily being made more and more acute, on the other it would be little short of suicidal} 
to permit the thoughtless and autocratic Afrikanders to play with the highest sentiments 
and deepest sensibilities of the millions of indians in this country. One. may admire the 
partiality of the colonists towards his kith and kin, or the impartiality with which he 
treats or rather ill-treats all Indians without distinction of rank or position as Asiatics, . 
but that is no reason why the Indians, should be supposed to have no feelings. of their 
own or to be above demanding the rights of a citizen of the British Empire to whose. 
up-keep and glory they contribute by no means a mean share | in men, meney. ang, 
_ Drains.” 
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3 The Watan (Lahore), of the 24th January 1¢08, announces that 
; thé Suttah of Turkey has been pleased 

to confer an Usmans medal of the 4th 

elass on the Editor in recognilion.of the.. latter’s services in collecting money 
in aid of the Hedjaz Railway. After remarking that the bestowal of the medaf . 
on him is a source of honour, not only to himself but also to those who have 
subscribed towards the fund started by him of have assisted him in collecting 
the subscriptions, the Editor tenders his heartfelt thanks to His Majesty for 
the distinction, He addsthat the octiittehce leaves ho toom for doubt that 
the present Ruler of Turkey not only fully understands the affairs of his 
kingdom, but also keeps himself informed of the simplest services sendered 
him by his servants who live in the most remote countries. In. conclusion he 
reports that His Majesty has also conf erred a Majidia medal of the 4th class 
on Sheikh Muhammad Nasir-ud-din,. Editor and Proprietor, Shams-ul-Akbhor 

(Madras), in recognition of similar services. 


(6)— Home. 


The Medjes Railway. 


4. The following is from the Panyabee (Lahore), of the sst February 


The Sti speech and Indian‘affairs. 1908 :— 


a The brief allusion to India i in the “Royal speech opening Parliament refers only 
to the failure of rains, scarcity, sickness and distress. The riots and repression, horrors 
and scares, find no place. So far this is.a matter for congratulation as indicating that 
tliose responsible for the drafting of the speech ‘have ‘realised the fact that in India the. 
outstanding feature is distress and suffering, and not sedition and rebellion. ‘It isa pity, 
howevér, ‘that the affairs of this’ great Dependency ‘receive only this ‘meagre mention 
in the speech,. while equal, if not greater, prominence is given ‘to such foreign matters as 
dacoities in Macedonia owing to friction between Christians and Mussalmans and the 
prospects. ‘of humane administration in Congo. -Evidently India is still consideréd in the 
ruling country as: a land of reptiles-and mosquitoes, whose human. population require 
no greater attention than would suffice to keep them alive against the inroads. of famine 
and the ravages of wild beasts, so that they may raise their crops.and duly pay revenue. 
Such ‘matters as.education, ‘sanitation, ‘sélf-governmedt, and advancement ‘of political 
sfAttls. Ave’ things too’ high to be ‘considered in réspect of ‘it. The Christian ‘subjects vf 
Tukey andthe rights‘of the ‘Congo people are more worthy of receiving the-attention 
ahd‘ xercising the anxiety of the Caristian ‘Powers. But ‘why break - our’ heatts over 
this ‘apparé it‘indifferericé'to:our lot on the part:of the ‘King Emperor. “Poor good ‘seul, 
whiat | ddés ‘he know. how things*are going on all over his.dominions:? ‘The speech ‘begins: 
“this, characteristic sentiment :—‘ The visit of thé’ Kaiser'and German Empress-was. 
a doiitice of great pleasure to me and to the’ Queen. ‘Theie cordial reception * by“the 
pedple wis’ warmly ‘appreciated.’ His ‘benign (Najesty. having ‘been-made- happy -with: 
this ‘assurance of establishment of: ‘good relations with his- nephew, the astate Ministers. 
Have ‘allowéd thentgelves full ‘liberty what ‘todo ‘or what to-say in ‘regard to the vast 
affairs. of ttie gigantic Empire... ‘Feiity has> the: pot ‘said that’ “where. ignorance is: ‘bliss. 
it 18 fully to be eo 


28. The Rag hbtr Patrika (}hang), ‘for Janesey 1908, : ‘publishes - a. low 
“verses ‘composed by:one Nabi Bakhsh 
‘Bekhud “of ‘Maghiana, ‘who wishes ‘that . 
some ‘orie ‘would’ go to En ‘gland; wake ‘the sleeping’ ‘King’ Emperor, and ask 
His “Majesty how Ton | natives should suffer the pangs of hunger. “The, 


“ &s® 


doing of the people, for dies have bee lB perpetual i in the land, ‘He 
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himself fares well, as he is locked in the arms of sleep and never thinks of his 
Indian subjects.: He is drunk with pride and calls natives shameless jf they 
venture to lay their grievances befote him. Their hearts break at the thought 
that although — are dren attached t to ot he —_ shen 2 pscg —_ 
as disloyal. — | 
. ‘The! paper also ublishes some verses contributed by ‘Lala’ ‘of 
Montgomery, who says that since the ‘entire population of India are éver 
ready to lay: down their lives’ in the King Emperor’s service, His Majesty 
should not call them disloyal. The existing state of affairs in’ the country 
is due wholly to the oppression practised by him : he is wrong in blaming 
natives fo: it. He regards his friends as his enemies and reposes confidence 
in those who are inimically disposed towards him. -He should set natives 
free and thus prevent. their extermination. Similar verses are contributed 
by ‘Almast’ of Chahil, Lala Rala Ram of Gojra, and Soni Babu. The first 
also accuses His Majesty of having robbed India of all her wealth and says 


that false news are sent to His Majesty from this country (by the authori- 
ties). 


6. ‘The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 25th January 1908, remarks that 
| the indignation evoked among the | 
—o British public by the sympathetic 
attitude of Messrs Keir Hardie and Nevinson towards natives should show 
that England rules India for her own benefit and that she will never further 
, the interests of this country at the sacrifice of her own. This is apparent also 
from the fact that the Liberal Press has fallen foul of Mr. Hobhouse, Presi- 
dent of the Decentralisation Commission, for asserting that the Indian ad- 
ministration is not free from defects. When England feels irritated at having 
her weaknesses pointed out to her, what good can the people of this country 
expect at her hands. [t ts true that a number of Englishmen sympathise 
with natives, but the latter should not be misled into believing that the former 
will ever succeed in winning over the entire British public to their side. 


7. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for January 1908, publishes some 


: verses written by the Editor, who says. 
Government and the people. 


| that England should understand that 
natives, only ask for justice, and that nothing is further from their minds than to 


overthrow British rulein India. He adds that the country’s arts and industries 
have been killed by-the English and that the East India Company 
utterly ruined the people by tmposing heavy taxes onthen. The late lamented 
Queen Victoria was like a mother to them, and had the English fulfilled 
her pledges to natives there would have been no unrest in the country 
to-day. The English are at enmity with their friends’ (the agitators) and 
only love toadies and backbiters. They smell sedition in weaklings, who 
lack the strengtl even to hold up an umbrella. After saying that the people are: 
thoroughly foyal to Government, but that they are: sick of repression, the 
Editor remarks that if Government were to take pity on the people: and crease 
oppressing them, all misunderstanding between the two would. cease, Unpopu- 
tar laws should be repealed and Government should give up suspecting | the: 
loyalty of the people, bearing in mind that if the latter want Smaray they 
- ask Government for it. In conclusion, the poet calls upon. natives. to shake: 

off their lethargy and discontinue depending on others. 


G4 


8. The Sadth-ul-Akhtar (Rewari), of the 19th January 190”, in- 

"reviewing the events of the past year, 
| says that natives have always spent 
their lives i in adversity, poverty and disgrace for centuries past, and can feel no 
interest in a change of years. Nota single year has passed since 1858 in 
which their prospects have not become gloomier and which has not brought 
them some new misfortune. Famine and pestilence are undoubtedly .sent by 
God, but the British Government, which is responsible for the welfare of 
the people and the safety of their lives and property, has also been manifesting 
its power. The termination of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty led the people to 
hope that they would be allowed some rest, but the fates ordained otherwise. 
The year 1907 is past, but the marks left by it on the hearts of Indians are so 


A review of the year 1907. 


deep that it will take a very long time to obliterate them. Jt has shown that 


the people of this country enjoy less liberty than the subjects of the despotic 
Government of Russia. During the past twelve months Government has 


afforded practical proof that it regards the political leaders of the ‘people as 


enemies of the throne. The paper then finds fault with Anglo-Indians and their 
newspapers for having apprehended a second mutiny in May last, and states 
that since scores Of patriotic natives have been sacrificed at the altar of “‘ the 
gods of justice and civilisation” and have been incarcerated in dark and narrow 
cells in jails, Anglo-Indian newspapers should now explain why they feared a 
second mutiny and why unrest and discontent prevailed throughout the 
country. These journals, which are in the habit of branding every political 
leader asa rebel and of characterising nationalist movements as seditious, 
ascribe the entire blame for the recent unrest to the demand of the people for 
Sworaj. They pretend tobe utterly ignorant of the consequence of their 
poisonous writings, which are widening the gulf between the rulers and the ruled 
from day to day. As regards the authorities, their means of obtaining 
informati on are limited to the Arglo-Indian Fress, which grossly misrepresents 


matters in 75 cases out of a ico. In other words, these papers theme 


selves are at the bottom of the evils which they have the hardihood to 
attribute to the demand for Sxava7 on the part of native political leaders. The 
cause of the lack of information in Indian matters on the part of the authori- | 
ties is due to their avoidance of all social inte rccurse with the children of the 
soil and to their di splay of pride which has created a feeling of deep hatred 
among Indians. ‘The paper states that all Sufibs, from British-born white 
Feringhees down to black Native Christians, who are increasing in numbers 
daily, thanks to famine, despise the people. The Sadsk-ul-AkAbar then says 
that in no other part of the world dces Government interfere with the liberty 
of the Press, yet in India the British Government has made repeated attacks 
during the past year on the Press in order to rob it of its freedom. Again, 
Government deported Lajpat Rai and Ajit Sirgh for no known reason. and 
kept them prisoners for six months in spite of public outcry and entreaty in 
the Press, and thereby showed tkat it cares nothing for public cpinion, and that 
it holds the life and liberty of ever y native in the hollow of its hand. It also 
passed the Seditious Meetings Act and deprived Indians of the liberty of speech. 
The Editor then goes on to say that Mr. Morley’s reform scheme isa 
fraud, and that the gulf between Moderates and Extremists is likely to 
nctease ‘as time goes on, | ass : * ay Me * 
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The Editor next’ condemns the Trafisvaal Government for its conduct in 
‘passing the Registration Act. While the colonists in the Transvaal, he adds, 
enjoy’ self- ‘government, natives are being deprived even of the privileges 
which are common in small Crown Colonies. The colonies obtain whatever 
they ask for, nay whatever they demand ; but India is not given anything even, 
though she begs forit. ‘he colonies are treated with indulgence, but India 
always meets with rigour and coercion. Yet both are under the same Govern- 
ment and should be treated alike. After finding fault with the Imperial Govern- 
ment for permitting the humiliating treatment accorded to Indians in the 
‘Transvaal and the Australian Common wealth, the Editor wishes that his country 
were in a position to make reprisals, though he doubts whether India would ever 
retaliate even if she were granted self-government and placed in a position to 
redress the grievances of her sons who settle abroad. In conclusion, he remarks 
that so far from having secured any new concession during 1907 the existing 
rights of natives have been curtailed, and real happiness is still far from the 
lot of — 


9. The Cro and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 20th January 
i i i 1908, remarks that the manner in which 
‘ the Commission on Decentralisation is 
conducting its enquiries is likely to lead to no good results. As an instance 
in point the paper says that it can serve no useful purpose to enquire from a 
Deputy Collector whether the Lieutenant-Governor of his province can, with 
the help of two councillors, efficiently discharge the duties of his office. The 
Editor next takes exception to the suggestion made by a number of witnesses 
that a Collector shou'd pay return visits to those who goto see him. He 
adds that the greatest defect in the existing system of administration is that 
it makes no distinction in the matter of promotion, and the like between 
subordinate officers who are able and industrious and those who are indifferent 
and easy going, #.e., Deputy Collectorsi Collectors should have greater powers 
to reward the more deserving among these subordinate officers. 


so. The Parkash (Lahore), of the a1st January 19¢8, adverting to the 
punishment inflicted on the Printer of 
the Yug. star, as the result of that 
paper’s third prosecution for sedition, remarks that it remains to be seen who 
will be the fourth hero to wash his hands of his life and take ‘charge of the 
Yugantar. 


The third prosecution of the Yugantar. 


11, The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the asth January 1908, writing on 
the same subject, finds fault with Mr. 
Kingsford for asking Government to 
med the Press law, and says that it is only by following a policy of leniency 
that Government can induce native newspapers to moderate their tone. 


Le third prosecution of the yugenter, 


) 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS- FRONTIER, . 


12, The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the ath January 1908, says that 
when a native adversely criticises 
Government the authorities at once gird 
# up their ites: to encompass his ruin. They can, however, do nothing to put. 
down dacoits from beyond the frontier, who have been committing robbery 
on natives in broad daylight. After COndennENS Government's’ | nen in 


Tribal raids into British tersitery. ; 
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athe: matter, the Editor cinbbaats it with the zeal which the siithorltled have 
been displaying in running Mr. Allen’s assailant to earth. It is scarcely 
brave. on the part of Government, he adds, to crush weak natives and to show 
the white feather in the case of frontier brigands. 


13. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the azst January 1908, remarks 
that it is surprising that tribesmen 
who carry away rifles from Quetta 
should continue to seek and find refuge in Afghanistan. Several such cases 
have occurred recently, and it is to be hoped that Government will come to 
an understanding with the Amir in the matter, so as to make it difficult for 
rifle thieves to carry on their business with impunity. The Editor considers 
it strange that in spite of the existence of friendly relations between the British 
Government and the Kabul Darbar such criminals. should be able to find 
an asylum in Afghanistan and snap their. fingers in the face of the Indian 
authorities, | 3 


Tribal raids leto British territory. 


14. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 1st February 
T.ibal raids into British territory. i 1908 omnes | 


“On the night of the a8th ultimo, at about 11. o'clock, some 7° to 80 armed 
Afridis entered Peshawar city and broke open the doors of the banking house of Lala 
Chela Ram of Amritsar. Getting inside they are said to have broken the iron safe 
and taken away cash and jewellery to the value of about one lakh. They next plundered 
in a similar manner the shop of another banker, Kirpa Ram. The property removed 
exceeds the loss caused by any other dacoity since that of the gth November 1907. 
Some of the dacoits are said to have got tothe top of the building they raided, while 
their companions paraded the bazaar, dancing and singing and firing. Three chaukidars 
were shot, one of whom died on the spot and another is in the hospital. Three con- 
stables on rounds in the city were severely injured. It is said, with what truth we 
cannot say, that the Police had previous intimation of the attack, but they did not take 
any steps to prevent it and kept aloof. If there be any truth in the report. the Police 
need not feel at all uneasy, for they have now got not merely their own departmentat 
heads, but High Courts and Chief Courts.ready to take up the cudgels in defence of 
their reputation. No wonder, seeing the coast so clear before him, the leader of the 
dacoits sounded a bugle in right military fashion when leaving the city at 1 A. M. as 
if to intimate that he was safely carrying his booty. The foreign territory is about 
10 to 12 miles from Peshawar city, and police, cavalry and infantry are stationed en 
route; and it passes one’s comprehension how the raiders managed to escape safely any 
more than how they could commit such a darisg act in a big city where a large garrison 
is permanently quartered. ‘Perhaps this force is kept here only for purposes of war,’ 
writes our correspondent. ‘Any way itis no business of ours, the subject people, to 
ask questions of the Government about such things. We are only to pay the taxes 
and cesses and regard the meanest constable as our master. When the dacoits were 
firing, the men. and women of the whole bazaar were trembling with fear. What could 
the poor folk do, unarmed as they were? O city of Peshawar, God alone knows what 
more is in store for thee when the frontier men.can be sobold!’ Our correspondent’s 
lamentation is quite natural, considering that he was on the scene of the horrors he 
describes, but his knowledge of statecraft is evicently very poor. Why, the military 
is kept not for rescuing people from raids and dacoities, but to come to the rescue of 
the Goverment against the formidable unionof shopkeepers and: lawyers as they did 
at Rawalpindi on the and May last, or to curb the invincible spirit of the boycotting 
school -boy:in East Bengal!’ And while Chief Court ‘Jadges tremble from head to foot: 
in discussing the dangers of attending political meetings or declaring a closing of shops, 
policemen may peacefully snore all. the) night after following their’ innocent: vocation 
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‘of. badgering honest people during the day; so that Afridi dacoits are free to raid into 
British territory and commit dacoities in open aps of cantonment towns, dancing 
and singing to the music of the banjo and the guitar.” 


V.—NATIVB SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


15. The Akhbar-s-Am (Lahore’, of the 23rd January: 1908, remarks 
that the Muhammadans who were placed 
on their trial on the charge of burning 
the Sikh gurdwara at Udherwal have been discharged by the District Magis: 
trate of Jhelum for want of sufficient evidence, and that none of the ( real } 
culprits have been run to earth up to thé present.. This has greatly dis- 
appointed the Sikhs and they are perfectly right in complaining that no one has 
been punished for offering insult to a sacred place of theirs. It will be no matter 
for surprise if lawlessness should increase after this and the fire of racial bigotry 
should be kept burning. The paper then quotes an extract from the District 
Magistrate’s judgment, and says that he has saved the face of the Police 
officials who were deputed to work out the case, but who failed to do so. His 
remark that the gurdwara was burnt in order to make the Hindus of Udherwal, 
who had left the village owing to the outbreak of plague, return.to their homes 
sounds very much like a joke. Itis, however, a matter for thankfulness that 
he has not stated in his judgment that in all probability the gsrdwara was set 
fire to by the Sikhs themselves in order to give the Muhammadans a bad 
name. In conclusion, the Editor says that it remains to be seen what the 
- Tika of Nabha thinks of the judgment. 


16. The following is from the Ahalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 
25th January 1908 :— 


The Uderwal arson case, 


The Udherwal arson case. 


“ Our readers must have been surprised and amused on reading the judgment 
given by the District Magistrate, Jhelum, in the Udherwal Gurdwara arson case. The 
Magistrate admits that the gurdwara was burnt down by the Muhammadans of Udher- 
wal, and that Shahbaz and the other Lambardars were undoubtedly in sympathy with.the 
_ perpetration of the outrage. But this was not done through any religious antipathy, the 
l-arned Magistrate tells us, but was merely an attempt on the part of some of the Mu- 
hammadans of Udherwal to induce the Hindus to come to the village, who had left it on 
account of plague. What an argument! We are perhaps expected by the Magistrate 
to believe that the Muhammadans of Udherwal, in order to induce the Hindus, whose com- 
pany they missed so much, to return to the village, could only hit upon the plan of burning 
their-veligzous temple valued above Rs. 8,000, We would have doubted that the Magis- 
trate was serious and not sarcastic, in making this statement, but for the fact that the 
culprits have been discharged. It hardly makes much difference after all, even if we 
were to believe the Magistrate, and understand that the outrage was not committed 
throwfgh any local religious antipathy. Does it mean that the culprits should therefore be 
let off scot-free? But ‘some attempt was unfortunately made to make (political capital 
out of the affair, ” and this spoilt the whole thing by determining the bias of the Magis- 
trate! —- on 


“That the Gurdwara was set.fire to by some Mohammadans (7 or 8 as the evi- 


dence proves) of Udharwal after mid-night is admitted. One of these Mohammadans was 


recognized as_ the Chaukidar by witnesses, and. his. spear, the official emblem of 


this ‘guardian of the peace, was. _subsequently searched for and found. in the debris 


of the burnt.down Dharmsala. A neighbouring house was, also set fire to and rifled. 


he , Chaukidar, 


The stolen property was Tecoyered. from Shawallj who incriminated | 


Dullah, and Jumman, : These men _ Were Sinemet tried, abd conv’ ted’ ¢ on: this 
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charge: This is not all. ‘What more evidence could be expected i ina | Mubammadan 
village where the Lambardars were. ‘undoubtedly in sympathy with the perpetration 
of the outrage’ and held back all witnesses by threits, and where there were only four 
Hindus in the-village on the night of the occurrence! To a-.layman of common sense 
this would be a clear case. But the legal sense is different. The District Magistrate 
calls this a weak case against the Chaukidar and no casé at».all against anybody else. 
This is the justice we have got. How one would wish in such cases for the good old 
days to come when one could at least have the satisfaction of paying the offender’ in 
his own coin. But no! We should abide by the law which is RN to. give us 
justice, and even help to maintain it.” 


VI.~j-LEGISLATION. 


17. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the 25th January 1908, says that 
the reason why Government cannot 
tolerate lawyers is that they are in the 
habit of exposing its mistakes and raising an outcry over its wrong doings. 
They do not let it have things its own way, and this accounts for their 
exclusion in the proposed reform stheme. The proposals mean that in 
future there will be no lawyers on the Supreme and Provincial Councils and 
no exception will be taken to objectionable official measures. Native coun- 
cillors will henceforth consist of zamindars and mahajans, who can only 
echo the sentiments of the authorities. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—F udtesal. 


: bs reform scheme and lawyers. 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), of the a4th January 1908, remarks that 
according to Bande Mataram the 
Bengal Government has requested the 
Hon'ble Judges of the Calcutta High Court to direct all courts subordinate 
to it to give up the practice of passing strictures on the doings of the Police 
in their judgments as they are calculated to lower the Police in the eyes of 
the people. After remarking that in the Punjab also Mr. Rattigan, Legal 
‘Remembrancer, requested the Judges of the Chief Court, who heard the 
appeal of the accused in the Rawalpindi riot case, to expunge some of the 
remarks made against the Police by the Special Magistrate who tried the case, 
the paper says that these incidents throw a flood of light on the policy of 
Government with regard tothe Police. The general impression is that in 
the event of the courts being prohibited from commenting on the doings of the 
Police the position of the judicial authorities will be greatly lowered. When the 
Police are no longer afraid lest their doings should be adversely criticised, they 
will not attempt to perform their onerous duties satisfactorily. 


The Magistracy and the Police. 


19. The following is from the 7; vibune (Lahore), of : the gist eit 


The Magistracy aan the Police. | BL aan i— 


“ The Police i is no doubt one of the chief and most useful departments of the 
Government. It is the most important limb of the executive. A certain Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, ‘long before that Province was partitioned, who by the way 
was noted for his executive zeal, once described the Police as the watch-dogs of the 
Government, It is natural, therefore, that the executive government should look upon 
the. Police with an extra degree of fondness. - Situated as the. executive officials are 
in India, altogether without touch and without knowledge of the people, they are apt 


‘ 


by 


to regard the Police as the only connecting link b:tween them and thé populace. The 
Police is indispensable to themin every way. * * * Butasthe old adage has it, 
‘Spare the rod, spoil the child,’ and this ancient maxim applies with double force in 
the case of the.Police, which, according to current popular notion, has very little to 
lose in the way o f its reputation. We still remember what sort of character the Police 
Commission gave it. And ifsuch isthe testimony of an official Commission, presided 


over by such a sturdy friend of the Police as Sir Andrew Fraser, little wonder that 


non-official opinion is even more bitter against it. The Hon’blé Mr. Gokhale accu- 
rately voiced public opinion on the point when he described the Police as consisting 
largely of men, ‘without scruple and without remorse.’ It is evident, therefore, that 
without an efficient system of checks and safeguards the Police may go entirely out of 
hand and may in some cases be a veritable engine of oppression. * * * The 
only efficient remedy against the abuse of power and the malpractices of the Police is 
the judicial exposure of their vagaries by able aid independent Judges sitting in 
judgment over tne Police cases. The publicity thus accorded to Police malpractices 
and abuses is the only possible guarantee of retorm. But the Government, both of the 
Punjab and Bengal, have chosen to draw ared herring across the path of the Judges 
in their judicial comments upon the conduct of the Police. In the Punjab it is not of 
course an ionovation, tracing its birth to the proceedings of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in the Home Department, dated 28th August 1903, in which Sir Charles Rivaz laid 
down as a rule that ‘is was undesirable for Magistrates to make remarks in criminal 
cases censuring the action of Police Qificers uniess such remarks are strictly relevant 
to the case and the officers concerned have had an opportunity of explaining their 
action.’ The Judges of the Chief Court in their Circular dated 19th September 1903 
substantially endorsed the principle of this circular, and recommended all courts to 
observe that rule. Thus the rule is of a few years’ standing in our province, although 
prominence hzs been accorded to it in the Rawalpindi ap peals, by the. appearance of 
the Legal Remembrancer in support of the circular and Mr. Justice Robertson’s odster 
dicta as to. the infringement of the circular. We have already expressed that in our 
opinion the arguments used by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robertson with reference to 
the part played by the Police are less convincing than those used by Mr. Martineau 
in impugning the conduct of the Police in its prosecution of the aforesaid case. But 
here we are concerned with the principle of the circular, which it seems possesses a 
singular fascination for Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The 
Bengal circular, which by the way, has been approved by the Hon'ble Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court, says that ‘the hasty condemnation or denu nciation of the Police 
by judicial officers in their judgments is much to be deprecated, especially when it is 
based on a one-sided representation of facts a ud without an opportunity being afforded 
to the officer condemned of defending himself or offering any explanation’ As the 
same argument has been used by Justice Robertson himself it may be worth while to 
examine how far this is the case. Now, it is perfectly true, as Mr. Justice Robertson 
lays down with special emphasis, that no one should be condemned unheard and certainly 


this wholesome rule should apply tothe case of Police Officers andmen. But is it 


really the case that Police is quite unrepresented in Crown cases? Is not the Public 


Prosecutor generally there to support and defend the Police theory of the case? Does 


not the Police always instruct the Crown Prosecutor and does not the latter stand by 


the Police version of the case? Under such circumstances, it can be hardly said that 


the vesting of an unfettered discretion to judicial officials puts the Pclice to the ' terror 
of ur guarded censure or innuendo by the court without being allowed an opportunity 


of defending themselves.’ Nor is there much apprehersion that the comments or: 


observations of any judicial officer made after a full hearing of the arguments for the 
Crown are likely to be hasty or unguarded. Indeed, the Police is certainly not at a 
disadvantage compared with the actual parties in a case before a court. 


‘And yet on such trumpery considerations the Punjab circular was issued and 
now Bengal is following suit. Yes, on such, what will appear to most people, very 
flimsy grounds, the authorities have drawn a purdah over the actions ot the Police. 


_ 


7° 
There shall. be no. more Sinitean | in the body of the judgment to Police incompetence 
or Police frailty, or any scandal relating to Police, although the Judge may feel convinced 
that the Police have tutored witnesses or procured false evidence. No, & purdah must 
be placed between the Police and public, and any public reference to Police scandals 
must be hushed, We can well imagine that the police is a persona grata with the 
powers that be, but this is: fe tterirg the discretion of the J udges i ina wanton ‘and 
unjustifiable \ way. It is interfering with the independence of our Judges, which is the 
sheet-anchor of British administration in India. It will demoralise the already fondled 
Police service which, as it is, teems with manifold abuses, and may even tend to frustrate 
the ends of jnsticn, to safeguard which should be tle first and foremost task of a British 


adminis:1 trator.” 


20. ‘The following is from the Panyzabee (Lahore!, of 1st February 
The Magistracy and the Pol.ce. ; 1908 3 = | | ff 


“The Bengal Gor-rament’s sle iter to te Calcutta H gh Court on the ane. of 
strictures on the P lice in judicial doc uments, or at least so far of its purport as-has been 
made known to the public is bad. enough, but the I-anjab -has already gone one better 
still. Asis now known this benighted province has since some time embodied: ina 
circular the principle of Sic Andrew Fraser’ s sugzestion, which was indeed first laid down 
by His Honour when he filled the ofice of President of the Police Commission: And: now 
Mr. Jus‘ice Roberts.n’s astounding judgment has shown that our highest tribunal, which 
jin any civilised country would b: held to be synonymo us withthe ‘palladium of justice, 
is prepared to go even more than half way in meeting the wishes and convenience of the 
executive, While the principle was still before the High Court Jud ges of Bengal for 
acceptancs, a Chief Court Judge:in the Punjab had acted upon it in a thorough and whole- 
hearted manner which perhaps even Sir Andrew Fraser would not have ventured to 
expect. It is worthy of note that there is a curious family resemblance between the 
principles and beliefs waich have moved the Exe cutive Government of Bengal on the one 
side and the highest Judiciary in the Punjab on the other. Sir Andrew Fraser uses 
almost the identical words and phrases ia his letter as. reasons for his: suggestion to the 
High Coart of Calcutta, which have now been made. sa familiar ta the public:as embody- 
ing not merely the accepted, but the pronounced, view of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 


* * # The principles involved in the matter are all of vital importance to the 
community. They affect the independence of Judges as mu ch as the high-handedness of the 
Police, being calculated to curb tne former while giving a free rein to the latter. But the 
most important principle at stake is the one underlying the much-talked-of reform of the 
separation of the Judicial from the Executive. Far from expediting this reform, the new 
comp3ct aimed at, and we hear agreed to on hoth sides, between the Bengal Government 
and the Calcutta High Court, will put it off indefinitely, notwithstandirg hopes held out 
by Mr. Morley that it was to be shortly taken in hand. At any rate, even if the reform 
be initiated and carried out, its value will be very much neutra lised. Mark what was 
said by Sir Andrew Fraser, or on his behalf, explaining th e action taken by the Govern- 
ment :—‘ The Lieutenant-Governor thought that in the interests of justice it was desire 
able that there should be more cordia I! co operstion between judicial and executive 
officers, with the cbiest of impr ving the eTiciency and the parity of the Police adminis- 
tration in conducting inv ‘stigations into criminal offence s.’ More cordial co-operation 
between judicial and executive officers ix the interests of justice! Good Ged! Is 
there not enough, or rather too much, of such co-operation already to be good for the 
‘interests of justice’? And has not the whole force of a great agitation—which has. 
pera morally backed by eminent judicial officers like Sir Riehard Garth, Sir Comer 
Petheram, ani Mr. Justice Markby —béen directed towards breaking the unholy compact, 
until the Executive Government was at last being reluctantly compel'ed to give up its 
point? But the acceptance of Sir Andrew Fraser’s princip'e by the Calcutta High Court 
will give a new lease to the compact and make any ostensible reform i in the direction 


ineffectual ‘and valueless. 


hi 
# #: ©: Thepeople of Indig want more of such antagonism, not, less. Ina 
country like India, where the executive is all in all, the pee le would be reduced to the 
condition of merest serfs if the judiciary. instead of maintaining their independence here 


atid thre; and showing up the wagutios of the executive n now and then, wereto,be entirely 
—r with the latter.” | 


a1. The following is from the Zrtbune (Lahord), 0 of the - January 
The appeal in the Rawalpindi siot case. 1908 :— 


“Was it necessary for Mr. Justice Robertson to have indulged im his strictures 
on the lower court to arrive at a correct decision in the case? He was hearing the 
appeal of certain individuals convicted by a Magis'rate who has hitherto enjoyed the 
highest character for ability and integrity. Had the appellate court disagreed in the 
findings acrived at by Mr. Martineau ‘as to the guilt of the appellants, it might have been 
necessary to. go into the shortcomings of the Magistrate which were likely to lead to a 
miscarriage of justice. But as it happened the appellate court agreed with the lower 
court as regards the guilt of the appellants. Ordinarily when an appeal is being dismiss- 
ed \it.ie not necessary to enter into a detailed criticism as to the manner in which ‘the 
case has ‘been tried by the lower court. The holding up to ridicuie or even worse of a 
Magistrate can only be justified in exceptional circumstances, and these we fail to find in 
this particular cose. Mr. Martineau-has so.far been held in great esteem as a judicial 
officer who was,something above the average. If he has been weighed and found want- 
ing, what must be the condition of, others admittedly inferior to him.in judicial capacity. 
Such is the moral to be drawn from Mr. Justice Robertson’s judgment. At the same time 


we are bound to say that we are by no means convinced of the alleged shortcomings 
of ‘Mr. ‘Martineau. ”’ | 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


A correspondent writing to.the Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of 
the 25th January 1908, takes excepe 
tion to the proposal to levy a +honse 
‘tax at Hoshiarpur. After remarking that the tax will prove the ruin of the 
town and make things very hard for its poorer residents, he calls upon the 
local municipal Commissioners to cease truckling te the authorities ang 
have the proposal shelved. 


The proposal to levy a house tax at Hoshiarpur. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the-land. 


| 23. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th January 1908, says tbat the 
colonists are not satisfied with the 
way in which the Colonies Committee 
has been conducting its. enquiries. They have not been able to ,lay ‘their 
grievances before the Committee or read the mind of the latter, which. saad 
its, proceedings secret, 


a4. The Zemindar (Karmabadq), of the — January ain says that 

cogs one Sardar Waryam Singh makes the 
following suggestions for. consideration. 
by the Colonies Committee : — 

_() Rules should be framed to regulate distribution ef water. The 
existing practice to supply. water according: to; the nee 
cultivated . should be abolished. The amount of. 
_ Supplied. should. depend. on the quality and level of the soil. 

: (a), The land revenue should be.assessed; at fixed, sates. ; 

43) The duties of :Revenue.and. Canal: Patwaris 

-  . . tovone and: the:same official. 


The Canal Colonies Committee. 


The Canal Colonies Committee. 


tet 


shed be eat 


is 
4)’ The services of gauge-writers should be dispensed ‘with, metres 
_ being fixed at outlets. 


(sg). The present system of collecting. supplies for. touring. officials. . 
should be modified. There should be a contractor in every. 
sail, who should be responsible for the collection of supplies. 
Touring officers should be required to attach to their travel- 
ling. bills receipts from the contractors (acknowledging pay- 

- ment for the articles supplied to them). © | 

(6) Zaildars should be selected from among razses and safedposhes,. 
who. have received some education or are popular with the 
public. The kind of persons now appointed zaildars usually: 
help to create oe between the rulers and the ruled. 


rs 


’ 


- Another correspondent suggests that either safedposh lambardars | wr 
hei heirs should not be required to keep mares for breeding purposes, or: 
that they should receive an extra grant of one’square of land per animal. : 


25- The Zeminday (Karmabad), of the 16th January 1908, publishes, 
for: the: information: of the Colonies 
Committee, extracts from a letter re- 
cently received by a certain rais from his agent in the Chenab Colony. The 
writer regrets to have to inform his master that he has been unable to do. 
much beyond attending on and serving officials. After remarking that 
other settlers in his village have also done no better, he says that the existing 
state of affairs is not only ruining the colonists, but is also a source of loss 
to Government, as is evident from a falling off in its receipts from land 
revenue for the village for the last half year. He further alleges that the 
supply of water is so deficient in the canal that the rads sowings in his and 
the neighbouring villages only average from one to four acres per square. 
To: make matters worse, the Naib Tahsildar has ordered the colonists to plant’ 
trees round their aha/gs between the 15th January and 15th February. 


The Canal Colonies Comm ttee. 


’ 


(f)—Ratiways and communications. 


26, The Raymer Patrika ( (Jhang), for January 1908, publishes some 
verses in which the writer says that 

| numberless persons were killed in the 
collision’ near Ludhiana; that their bodies lay rotting in the jungle; and that 
their survivors are ignorant of their fate. He: also deplcres the frequent 
occurrence of collisions on Indian railways, says that this has greatly 
alarmed. the people, and asks Government to look into the matter: 


satel collision. 


“(h)—Miscellaneous. 


87) “The Afiab (Delhi), of the 26th January 1908, remarks that if Sic 
Denzil [bbetson was really very ill, he 
could have easily obtained leave. But 
the fact that he did not obtain leaye lends colour to the suspicion that he 
was forced to resign. Is it true that he resigned and went away in the same way 
as Lord Curzon and Sir-Bamfeylde Fuller did? It is quite possible that 
he could not adduce sufficient reason for deporting (Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh) and hence incurred the displeasure of the Secretary of State. It 
is strangethat in the course of the last one years three: blood-thirsty rulers, 


Sir Denzil Ibbetson's retirement. 


ak 


vis., Lord Curzon, Sir Denzil Ibbetson and Sir Bamfeylde Fuller, were 
all overtaken by the same fate,¢.e., they all: had to retire before the 
expiry of the fulf term of office. In the. Gasette Extraordinary issued 
by the Government of India in connection with the departure of Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson it is remarked that His Honour’s departure is a loss to the people 
as if the people were highly pleased with his administration, If the treatment 
which Sir Denzil Ibbetson accorded to the people were accorded to animals, | 
trees and stones, they too would have rejoiced at his departure. Immediately 


- on assuming charge of the province he shed rivers of blood and imprison- © 


ed the proprietor of the Vanjabee. Can the people be pleased with a 
ruler who caused respectable Pleaders at Rawalpindi to be confined in the 
lock-up, although they were guilty of no offence, who had Dina Nath, 


Editor of the Aindustan, severely punished for a trivial oftenee which was - 


not proved, who allowed a youth like Pindi Das to be sent tojail for 5 
years, who ruined the livesof several young menin Lahore, and who de 
ported Lala’ Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh without rhyme or reason. The 
truth is that the departure of Sir Denzil [bbetson ‘has removed a heavy load 
from off the mind of the people. : 


28. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the asth January 1908, says that the 
Pioneer writes that plague has added 
to the prosperity . of .the people and- 
that deaths from the disease have sent up wages. If is strange that the 
havoc wrought in the country by the plague should throw the Allahabad 
“Anglo-Indian daily into the ecstasies of joy. If wages have arisen by a 
few annas, the prices of the necessaries of life have been nearly quadrupled. 
The Editor then prays that if plague has had the effect of increasing the 
prosperity of India, the epidemic may break out in England also, so that simi- 
lar prosperity may fall to the lot of the ruling race. 


Plague aad the prosperity of India. 


a9. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the 18th January om publishes the 


The prosperity of India. following dialogue :— 


Old man.—Famine is the result of your own deeds. Now-aedays 
darkness prevails throughout the world. No sign of religion remains, not 
even the name. What wonder is it then that famine has resulted ? 


Young man.—Sir, this is merely an idea of yours, The famine is not a 
result of our elated, but the outcome of British rule. 


0 id man.—I do not admit this. The rule of the British is a great 
blessing. The people live in peace. No one has any right of interference 


with another, nor can be oppress others, If you consider the time of supremacy | 


of the Mussalmans or Sikhs, you will be better able to judge and appreciate 
the rule of the British. Those were days of. turmoil, and no one was safe. 
People used to keep their very jewellery buried. If any one showed the smallest 
sign of possessing wealth, he was at once robbed by the soldiers. 


Young man.—True, but it is due to this very time of peace that India has 
become weak, The English have ruined our arts and industries, All the 
wheat that is grown is exported to England. As soon as ever sowing is begun, 
English companies pay advances for the crop in prospect. The entire 


. 
’ . 
*. 


country | ‘under cultivation and settlements have sprung: ap; | 
grazing: land remains. How are people-to keep cattle? . Ask the cultivators 
is) in the new colonies to what extent they lived.on ghi and; milk before. 
the coloniés came into existents., Aid whether they do not long, for ghi and: 
milk now. Nowa-days we cannot even get enough food to. fill our stomachs, 
How can we get milk to drink? 1 grant that in old days robbery and blood. 
shed prevailed, but at least the people did not starve. Of what avail is aught 
else when one cannot fillone’s stdmach ? Of what value is peace when one 
has no food ? Government with its show of free trade has brought us to bitter 
strats, We have no inclination to eat or driak. We are passing. our lives 
in evil times, but some day they will end. : 


Old man.—Do not eat nor drink good things and you will become a 
rich man. Act on this principle, and then ask whether former times were 
truly better than the present. : 


F. ISEMONGER, 
Assistant tothe Deputy Inspector Geneval of Pobice, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE 


The. 1st. February 1908, 
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SELECTIONS Pee 


FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to Sth February 1908. 


I.—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foreign.. 


1. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 31st January 1908, publishes a 
long article condemning the ill-treat- 


ment of Indians in the Transvaal and 
finding fault with the Imperial Government for not going to their rescue. 


fadians ‘in the Transvaal. 


a. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 31st January 1908, publishes’ a 


Indians in the Transvaal. in a recent issue of the /ndian Daily 


News and in which the writer, an Englishman, suggests that the object: of 
General Botha-and Mr, Smuts in oppressing Indians is to avenge themselves 
on the English by fanning the fire of unrest in India into flame. 


Commenting on the coimmunication the Editor says that this objec 


translation of a letter which appearéd 


t. 


ts'impossible of achievement, for natives will never waver in their loyalty’ to": 


England, even though they are crushed under the heels of their present rulers, 


The latter should, however, never forget that the humiliation of Indians: 


abroad reacts on the British Government and: should put: their master's to 
shame: 


3. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the 1st February 1908, writing about 
the ill-treatment of lailfens in the 
Transvaal, remarks that. natives - have 
been putting up with oppression from Europeans in silence, and:that-this -has - 
had the.effect of turning.the heads of the latter. It is for this reason that their 
oppressors cannot now tolerate their complaining of the. oppression. practised 
on. them: If Indians wish.to.. escape ‘Western oppression they. ought to return. . 
blow: for. blow,.otherwise Europe. will. not only, rob them.of all A went but. wll 
outalely pmnep them off therface of the entthe. cfr ysenybhel boxe 
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Indians in the Transvaal. 
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4. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 28th’ January 1908; remarks that 
it is asserted that white races ‘alone can 
claim to be civilised and that it is only 
Christians who believe in the brotherhood of man. The manner, however, 
in which the superiority of Christianity and European civilisation is being 
proved in the Transvaal is no secret to the native public. The Boers have 
the shamlessness to declare that the Transvaal shall remain a white man’s 
country, and Parliament and the King Emperor have approved of an oppres- 
sive law, the sole object of which is merely to humiliate Indians and other 
Asiatics. How is it that the British Government has paid no heed to the 
demands of ‘30 crore natives for their legitimate rights and yet.:has allowed 
the Boers to pass a brutal law.2 The reason is that Indians allowed their 
country to pass into the hands of England without striking a blow in its 
defence, whereas the Boers did not submit to the English till they had rendered 
hundreds of English homes desolate. The paper then goes on to say that 
English civilisation is another name for power, but that the English cannot 
retain their present power for ever. There was a time when they roamed 
about naked in the forests, and it is not impossible that God may reduce 
them to the same condition again as a punishment for their cruel deeds, 


Indiana In the Transvaal. 


‘It is disgraceful that in their pride. of power they should harass a people 


(natives) whose loyalty is unparalleled. 1n conclusion, the Parkash regrets that 
that the Liberal Ministry, who are a disprace to liberalism, should turn a deaf 
ear to the grievances of Indian immigrants in the Transvaal, . 


—§ «The Aftab (De'hi), of the 2nd February 1¢08, remarks pa the 
humiliation to which Indians are sub- 
jected in their own country is not un- 
known tothe world. The white man thinks less of them than of his dog. If 
an. Indian pays a visitto an Englishman and there happen to be only two 
chairs in the room in which he.is received one chair will be occupied by the 
Sahib and the other by his dog, and the visitor will have to remain standing 
with folded hands. Ifa native ventures on a road frequented by Englishmen 
he is in constant fear lest he should receive a kick from a booted foot. Ifa 
British soldier (gora) appears in a mohkulia or bazar, the people hold their very 
breath and expect that one of them will meet his death. All public appoint- 
ments are monopolised by the ruling race and natives can only get posts as 
chaprasis. The country’s arts and industries have been ruined, immense 
quantities of goods are imported from England, native labourers are starving, 
and: the people: of England: are enjoying themselves on India’s wealth, 
Finding it difficult to gain a livelihood in their motherland, some young | 
Indians emigrated to foreign countries in quest of bread. These shallow 
pates, however, failed to realise that those who are regarded. as thieves in 
their‘own country cannot expect to be treated with respect abroad. The paper 
next refers to the ill-treatment of Indians, including the ex-soldiers, who 
helped the British Government against the Boers in the Transvaal, and de- - 
precates the indifference of the Imperial Government in the matter. After re- 
marking that trade jealousy is at the bottom of the mischief, it says that England 
herself is averse to. Indians setting foot: in English settlements, If Indians. 
were’ masters: of their: own - country they: would’ stand: by it ard humiliate 
and expel foreigners. As it is, ‘they are quite helpless, and people. from. 


Indians in the Transvaal, . 
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any country can come here and hold the highest posts’ under Government. 
They cannot even retaliate by stopping the trade of the Transvaal with India. 
and refusing Boers admission into the country. Where are they to look for an’ 
Akbar, a Shahjehan, a Bairam Khan, a Tipu Sultan, a Bikramajit, a Pertap: 

ora Ranjit Singh? The country has been denuded of brave men ard the 

people have become effeminate After remarking that British statesmen are 

on the side of the Transvaal authorities and that the Viceroy may be relied 

upon to keep silent, the paper asks His Excellency to suspend the operation 

of the Arms Act for a while and allow natives to arm themselves and bring 

the ex-Boer republic to its senses. As, however, there is no likelihood of 

Lord Minto acceding to this request, the Editor appeals to the young men of 
India to collect a large sum of money, repair to some foreign country or 
island, and invade the Transvaal after learning the use of arms abroad. He 
concludes by remarking that his suggestion is perfectly legal. 


6. The Passa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd February 1908, expresses: 
satisfaction at the concessions granted’ 


‘to Indians in respect of the Registration 
Act, 


Indiacs in the Transvaal. 


7. The following is from the Odserver (Lahore), of the sth Feb wr 
Indians ia the Transvaal | 1908 : — 


“ All India will heave a sigh of relief at the news which has at last come from 
London about the Transvaal difficulty having been selved. It is not. yet time to express. 
opinion on the compromise definitely till the details of the settlement be to hand. But 
this much is quite certain that thecrisis is over, the Indians have been released, and 
Mr. Gandhi, while declaring that the settlem«nt was not a victory for his: fellow-country-- 
men, has stated that it was a fair compromise. That is not a small achievement, 
especially when dealing with an obstinate race like that of the Boers. It is quite evident. 
from the replies in the Council to Mr. Gokhale’s questions that the Government of Iadia. 
were not unaware of the high feelings excited in this country by the treatment to which 
British Indians were subjected in the Transvaa!. and that they did take action to keep: 
the Imperial Government well-informed of Indian sentiments in the matter. We doubt: 
not that Lord Minto’s diplomacy and his sympathetic backing up: of the Indian cause. 
had much to do with bringing about the present settlement, and the people of India: 
consequently feel grateful to His Excellency for the same. 


8. The following is from the TZrtéume (Lahore), ie al 
February 1908 :— 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


“The happy news has come.. The clouds have uplifted from the dark. horizon 
and sunshine has come where gloom and darkness reigned a few moments before. The 
difficulty in the Transvaal has been solved in a manner highly satisfactory and honourable: 
to our countrymen jn that colony. The Act which.has caused such deep feeling and 
resentment in Indian hearts has beea suspended and Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues have. 
been released. The prison gates have orened to p2rmit egress to men who. should. 
never have been taken inside the cell. The Transvaal Goverament has seen.the wisdom 
of Mr. Gan“hi’s d2mands,.and has conceded. them. All the Indians. in that colony 
will voluntarily register during a. period of three months, and signztures of men of 
education and’ property be accepted in place of the degrading thumb and finger: 
impressions. li return the Indian leaders-have un‘ertaken to-sse that all our country- 
men there shall voluntarily register during the stipulated period. Mr: Gandhi does not: 
call it a victory-but a fair compromise, but we think otherwise. For the Indian, the 
maligned, the persecuted and the down-trojden Indian ia the. Transvaal, | it is a. mcral! 


“§ 


victory of the highest order, and for this achievement the thanks of the whole Indian 
nation‘are due to Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Abdul Ghani and their colleagues in. the Transvaal. 
We have evéry reason te be grateful to the Government of India and the Home Govern- 
ment ies the pressure they ro dowbt exercised on the recalcitrant Transvaal Govern- 
ment. 


9. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 6th 
Indians in. the Transvaal, ~ February 1908 :— 


“ There is one feature in the honourable settlement of the Transvaal imbsoglio 
which should not be lost upon our countrymen, especially upon the younger section 
among them, who seem to think that methods of moderatiun and constitution are alk 
cries in the wilderness in the field of Indian politics. These censorious critics have been 
telling us in season and out of season to ignore the Government as far as possible and 
spurn all offers of co-operation from any but national quarters. Mr. Gandhi’s noble and 
heroic martyrdom should be an eye-opener to them. It is, as the fsoneer even has 
admitted, a notable victory for the Indians. What were a few thousand humble Indians 
against the mighty forces of an Empire arrayed in opposition to them. We say the 
mighty forces.of an empire advisedly, for after Lord Elgin, who is an exeViceroy of 
India to boot, gave away the whole case of India practically at the beck and call of the 
colony and when ministers of the Crown like Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Birrel 
gave a cold shoulder to the Indian ex-soldiers of His Majesty, while they were being 
incarcerated in a British Colony which they helped with their swords to win, our suffering 
countrymen knew not which quarter to appeal to for help. And yet under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gandhi they never ceased to appeal to the geod sense of the British people, 
and to their sovereign, although the mean and melancholy conduct of the Liberal 
Government put a severe strain upon their loyalty. It is true that they made a bo!d and 
valiant stand by their own honour and for the prestige of the old country aad fully 
vindicated that they were still chips of that ancient block which was the custodian of the 
civilization of the world: in the earliest epochs of mankind. But they did it ia a strictly 
constitutional way, and where have constitutional means excluded reliance on one’s own 
honour and sense of respect? Throughout this grim struggle which our countrymen 
in the Transvaal carried on agaivet tremendous.odds, their faith in British justice has 
never flagged. The whole history of this grand struggle bears witness to the stern 
discipline and high inspiration cf duty which animated the conduct of our countrymen 
in the Transvaal. They never faltered fora moment from their belief that salvation 
must be found within the frame work of lawful agitation and by constitutional means. 
They never for a moment pretended to ignore the Supreme Government, they always 
appealed to it for aid and succour they indulged in no high falutin’, nor any frantic 
boast, but steadily, earnestly and in a spirit of hope and self-sacrifice they worked and at 
last achieved their goal. Andthus they wrested what is perhars the most notable 
victory which our countrymen have ever secured since thé land came under British rule, 
and the moral and the political effects of which will be emblazoned in the scrolls that 
will describe the growth of an unified Indian nation, But by all means let not the 
moral be lost upon us. The moral is simply this: We must stand by our honour, self- 
respect and our right as British citizens. We must brave even persecution, if that comes 
to us for our working with constitutional means, But we cannot afford to ignore Govern- 
ment. If we do so, the Government will ignore us. If we cease to. participate in the 
work of the Government, the Government will not be much worse for our non-participa- 
tion, for others will take up the work where we fail; the Government, we may rest 
assured, will go on without us, but the estrangement will be harmful to ys. in more than 
one way. The loss will be not so much of the Government as of ours. We alcne shall 
break away from the school of self-discipline, which is a sine gua non for the progress 
of the community. We alone shail fall into the rear and with the rabble. We shall 
never learn discipline ner organisation, which alone differentiates a nation from a dis- 


“prganised congregation-of people,” 
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The nllcnias 3 1s from the. Obserser aaila, my the, sh 
Debate on the ange an : ‘February 1908 : o—s 


‘‘ This session’s dubia ¢ on the Address, in the Lords as well as the Commons, is 
of exceptional interest for more reasons than one. The criticism of the. Anylor Russian 
Agreement and the discussion of Indian affairs will great'y iaterest peopl+ in this 
country, while the amendment about the treatment of Indians in the  Trapsvaal was of 
the most vital importance. ‘The least agreeable feature of the debate, however, is Lord 
Ripon’s reference to the situation in Macedonia an his statement regarding the Amir’s 
attitude towards the Anglo-Russian Convention. . The hint abont the possibility of war 
between Britain and Furkey will cause unmixed anxiety ail over Muslim India, and the 
Mussalman subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor will join us in entertaining the 
hope that the Macedonian problem will be tackled peacefully and amicably. An appeal 
to force will be most: inopportune at the p-esent moment, when relations between 
England and Turkey appear to be once more drawing closer. Dr. Rutherford’s amend- 
ment aout the Indian reform propsals showed little capacity in the mover to find out 
the real reasons for the existing discontent in [ndia, but it was helpful in eliciting strong 
and wellemerited rebuke from Mr. Morley, who characterised the talk of Imperial Dumas 
as lacking common sense, though it is not pes-ible to attach any special significance to 
the remarks of the Secretary of State for India about the appointment of an Indian 


gentleman to the Viceroy’s Executive. Council.” 


in The following is from the /aajabee (Lahore), of the sth 
Fetruary 1908 .— 


Debate on the King’s speech. 


‘If India received a poor share of spa-e in the text of the King’s "speech opening 
Parliament the deficiency was more than made up by the prominence given to her and 
her people in the cebate on the Address, which was wholly monopolised by them on 
the first day. This was due emeny to Dr. Rutherford, and furnished an instance cf the 
wholesome attention that may be crawn to the affairs of this country by the class of 
philanthronic and hm nitarian M. Ps. who have taken to see things Indian wi.h their 
own eyes, beginning with Mr. Keir Hardie and Dr. Rutherford, aided by journalists of 
the type of Mr Nevinson. Dr. Rutherford opened th: debate by moving an amend- 
ment to the Addres: declaring that the reform schem- proposed by the Government for 
India is ina lequate ‘o allay discontent. and:that changes are imperatively necessary in 
the direction of giving the reop'e of the. country control over théir own affairs. The 
learned. Doctor’s speech, to judge bv the few phrases re orte1 by Reu’er, would appear 
to show that he has returned home with very strong opinions formed upon bureaucratic 
despotism in India. It further shows that the insidious a'‘tempts made he-e and there; 
by traitors and go-betweens who are to befound everywhere—at select. social parties 

er in private interviews—to drop into his ears things false and. calumintating relating: to 
pub'ic men and aff irs of this country have. gone in. vain, Dr. Rutherford. was most 
emphatic in his condemnation of the prevalent. pol'cy in India. 


“ Mr. Mcrley's reply to the criticisms, taking it by: Reuter’s summary, may be 
characterised as a curious mixture of disillusionment: and! continued self-deception, 
Whether the !atter ig assumsd cr real, it is difficult to jadge.;: for.one-finds. it impos ible 
to believe that the Min‘s’er who has set free the deported: prisoners; apparently. over- 
riding tte wishes and ideas of prestige ’ofithe: Indian officials, and. has been, giving other 
proofs ofa willingness to retrace his false_steps—e.g,, the orders relating to the hand- 
caffing of political. prisoners —shguld still suggest, if not assert,, that Lajpat Rai and 
disaffection .in. the Indian Army;.had ‘any. connection with each other. ‘He ad- 
mitte1,’ says Reurer. ‘that the depertayi tion. of Lajpat | Rai was a strong measure, but 
in view of Lord; Minto’s, statement ig, Council in reference to the Indian- Army 
nobo 'y could deny. it “Was, justified” This is Simply Fchenacsnens Did |? Lord: Minto's 


tad 
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statement or the enquiries made by the Goveramcnt prove a shred of connection 
between Lajpat. Rai and the seduction of the army, supposing such seduction had been 
goingon? And if any blame did attach to Lajpat Rat in.the matter, why did Mr. Morley 
set him free unconditionally and without giving any explanation of the act, 
although it placed the Indian authorities in a false and awkward, if not humiliating, 
position ? Then, how is it that when repeated interrogatories were made last sume 
' mer as to the offence of Lajpat Rai,. only a couple of ill-reported and mutilated 
speeches could with difficulty be searched out of the swollen bag of charges against him, 
which had only to be produced to be torn into tatters and their. worthlessness as incrimi+ 
natory documents shown up? If it was disillusionment as to the fancied gravity of the 
situation in India, which he had b-en hoodwinked to believe in by the Indian officials, 
that led tothe release of the deportees, ,why does Mr. Morley still practise the self- 
deception that the deportation was justified in view of Lord Minto’s statement in 
Council ? Before the perusal of the full text of the speech it is not fair to form a final 
opinion, but judging by Reuter Mr. Morley still appears to be allowing himself to be led 
by the blind man’s staff. Or shall we take his statement only as a sop to the ‘ prestige’ 


ot Indian officials, who would have no face to show if the Secretary of State gave them 
away in Parliament wholesale ?” 


12, The Shang Ssal (Jhang), of the tst February 1908, remarks that 


wei ieee ianiinaiae ‘when the English came to India no 
shinies one had the slightest idea that the 
time would come when instead of trembling before and speaking in a respectful 


manner to natives they would call the latter ‘‘ Damned fools,” disarm, weaken 
and neglect them, destroy their arts and industries through selfish motives, 
and wish those ill whose salt they ate. The times have changed: India is 
now under the sway of England and cannot do without the English. The 
present rulers of India are in the habit of boasting that they conquered and 
can retain the country only with the sword, As a matter of fact, however, 
the sceptre of Hindustan was handed to them by natives of themselves, the 
event being ascribable to dissensions between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
It was therefore incumbent on them to lend the people a helping hand in 
improving their condition. They have not, however, treated the people as they 
should have. They boast that they have spread education in the country, 
constructed railway and telegraph lines, and introduced Western civilisation. 
But thoughtful persons know full well that the English educate natives 
merely to make clerks of them ; that the railways are meant only to facilitate 
the export of grain from India, which has made famines perpetual in the 
country ; that the sole object af the Telegraph Department is to strengthen 
the foundation of British rule in India; and that the introduction of Western | 
civilisation was intended only to make natives take kindly to British manu- 
factures. . After remarking that so far the English have done nothing towards 
the improvement of India, the paper says that now when natives have, thanks 
to the English, become weak and spiritless they are told by the latter that they 
‘are unfit for Swaraj and self-government, It is noteworthy that if they had 
been fit to govern themselves they would not have made over the sceptre of 
their country tothe English. The present rulers should haye made. them 
better fitted for the task of self-government. They have been under British 
‘rule for about a century, and if they are still unfit to govern themselves ' the 
English should feel ashamed of this. The Yhang Stal then goes on to say 
. ,that signs of an awakening have been visible among natives of late, but that the 
English can claim no credit for this, which indeed | ig’ a source of anxiety ta 
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them, The awakening is due partly to the great deeds wrought by Japan and» 
partly to the indifference of the English (to the natives of India) ° °* ® 
The people, however, still love their present rulers, and if the latter desire 
the permanence of British rule in India they should shake hands with the’ 
former, who are generous minded enough to forget. the past. In order to: 
please natives the English have only to fulfil the pledges contained in the = 
proclamation. of. 1858, which will put an end to all political agitation in India’ 
and establish thorough peace in the country. The Editor finally prays God ’ 


to. bring the: English into the right path and purge their hearis of all ’ 
blackness, | . 


13. The Phang Stal (Jhang), of the 1st February 1908, reprints an 


. re appeal which appeared in a recent 
ee number of the Civeular of Freedom, 
an Urdu monthly published i in America by one Ram Nath Puri, The wniter 


exhorts the young men of India to rise and dedicate their lives to the ‘service 
of truth. They should not, like rats, hide themselves in their holes, but - 
should feel a sense of shame and come out. The writer then exhorts the 

descendants of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Sikhs, Mahrattas and Rajputs to ~ 
realise that lakhs of men and women in India are suffering the agonies of : 
death, The thought will be lixely to induce them to endeavour to find food for . 
the sufferers, but they are not in a position to feed the latter, for the manner in. 
which Government has been sucking the life blood of natives is heart-rending: 
indeed. They should therefore create a spirit of self-respect in the country ; 
the bread of charity reduces the starving to a still worse condition. After 
remarking that 50. lakhs of Sadhus live on the earnings of others, the writer 
condemns natives for their misplaced charities, He next appeals to young 
men to raise their fellow-countrymen, saying that their lives, blood, 
strength, knowledge and guidance are required for the purpose. Those, 
he adds, who continually ask for help from Government are impervious to 
all sense of shame. Such mendicants should. be regarded as dogs: these 
idlers do no work themselyes and indulge in flattery and fight like dogs 
over every morsel of food. The writer also appeals to the rising generation 
not to imbibe the habit of begging for help from Government, which will 
never comply with their demands for their rights. The history of America 
shows clearly enough. that petitions, appeals and entreaties are entitely 
thrown away on Feringhees.and that it is only with the strength of the arm 
that justice can be obtained from them, The blood of young men being 

fresh, they should, instead of asking for help from Government, rely on’ 
themselyes, close their ranks, and goto the help of’ their fellow-countrymen. 
They can, however, prove of no service to their country as long as’ they do: 
not acquire proficiency in Western arts and letters, After advising them 
to discontinue priding themselves on their past in their present state of 
slavery, the writer exhorts’ them to go: ta foreign’ countries | in quest of 
knowledge. If they continue to vegetate in India Government will stunt 
their jntellects and crush their ‘spirits by promulgating new circulars and laws 
every day and they. will be no better than: living corpses. They should. quit, 
the “circle of slavery, ” acquire knowledge abroad, and establish schools. 
and colleges on their return to India.. They will then be able to rid: the. 


pa of plague, famine and. thousandg of. other eyils, ape — slavery,‘ 
attery, and dissension, from the land. ’ 


Ba 


bh me The Abhber-Ats (Lahore), of the ard February ae8, publidhes 
a communication in which the writer says 

«os oo that @-change has come over {ndia and 
that. f the people persist im agitating for their rights they are bound to succeed . 
in the end. After remarkitig that the rise of extremism iin the country is 
ascribable to Government: having turned a deaf ear to. the demands of the: 
people, he observes that the leaders should work and not confine their activi> 
ties to passing resolutions, He then exhorts the Nationalists and Moderates to 
sink their differences and exert themselves to better the country’s condition. 
The writer also advises the people. to establish panchayats to settle their dis- 
putes, as also to refuse to sell grain to those who have ‘been exporting it from 
the country in large quantities. 


15. The hang Sial (Jhang), of the rst February 1908, remarks that 
Government dees not wish the people to 
shake off their sleep and that conse- 
quently it is arresting the awakening of the courtry. It is among students 
that the signs of this awakening have manifested themselves and the fact has 
led. Government to issue orders prohibiting both students and teachers from 
attending political meetings. The prohibition shows that Government has 
stooped to low tactics and that it wishes native students to become clerks 
and not patriots. The paper then condemns the orders recently issued by the 
Government of East Bengal to preserve discipline in the schools in the new 
province. Government, it adds, knows full well that the older generation of natives 
have become quite unfit to take part in polities or push forward the Swadeshé 
agitation, and that danger is to be expected from the younger generation who 
have been boldly moving onwards. It is, therefore, busy crushing the rising 
pest 


The new » split, in india 


Stadents and polities. 


16. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 24th January 1908, . expresses 
satisfaction at Mr. Morley’s recent orders 
| that Editors accused of political offences 
should not be handcuffed during their trial, The paper also thanks the 
Secretary of State for the concession. 


Hlandecuffing Editors accused of political offences. 


a7. The Curson. Gasette (Delhi), of va al January 1908 publishes 
similar rematks and suggests that 
Mr. Morley should also direct that 
Editors. convicted of political offences should never be sentenced to undergo 
rigorous jmprisonment.. Their punishment is invariably due to mistaken zéal. 
ar ideas, and it does net, therefore, become Government to treat them like 
commen A migcomemnents and exact hard labour from them. — 


Handeatiog Editors accused ot political offences. 


ll —AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS- FRONTIER. 


' 98 The Akhbar-i-4m Coane of the 9rd February 1908, publishes 
| - an account of the dacoities recently 

‘committed by Afridis into the houses, 

of two Hindo bankers of Pediian?, Kirpa ‘Ram and Chela Ram by. names 
gide reprint frem the Panjabee—paragraph 1§ of selection No. 5), and enquireo 
how long Government will ‘allow frontier ‘brigands to toot its subjects. Tn 
whom, it asks, should Chela Rew artd Kirpa Ram apply for Compensation, ad 


‘ribet reids into British territory. 
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does Government care riothing for its pood name? After: jestah Maervied duct 
occurrences are’ likely to deal a serious blow to British prestige, the ‘paper 


pected that quite a panic prevaits i in Peshawar and its abiglibourhobd. 


19. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), ‘of the ord February 
1908, writing on the same subject, says 
that the dating dacoities by Zaka Khelé 
have struck terror in the hearts of the residents of Peshawar and that the people 
no longer consider their lives and property safe. The oppression ‘of British 
subjects at the hands of Zaka Khels has reached its climax, and the question is 
being asked how long Government will abstain from punishing the brigands. It 
is the duty of Government to safeguard the lives and property of its subjects, . 


Tribal caids into the British territory, 


T1—NaTIVE STATES. 


a0. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 1st February 1908, renarks that 
| the arrest in Nepal of Sardar Kishen 
Singh and Sufi Amba Pershad has led 
the people to think that the land of the Gurkhas is as much under the influ- 
ence of the British Government as other Native States, ‘The Editor recently 
enquired ,from Sufi Amba Pershad how he was arrested in Népal and 
whether that State was in no better position than the feudatory States 
in British India. In reply the Sufi writes to say that in order to secure his 
arrest Government resorted to sharp practice. According to the existing 
treaty between the British Government and the Nepal Darbar only persons 
accused of thirteen offences, o., dacoity, rape, arson, poisoning, murder, 
grievous hurt, cattle-lifting, misappropriation of Government money, highway 
robbery, &c., can be extradited. The Sufi was charged under section 124 A 
of the Indian Penal Code and Government had no right to demand his sur- 
render from the Nepal Darbar. In making the demand, however, the British 
Resident in Nepal merely informed the Maharaja that he (Amba Pershad) 
had committed a serious offence. The Maharaja naturally thought that the 
offence was one of the thirteen referred to, and issued orjers, as a matter of. 
routine, for the extradition of Sufi Amba Pershad. The Governor of Nepal- 
gunj, however, where the Sufi was residing, did not surrender the latter to the 
British authorities, because the orders were contrary to the provisions of 
the present treaty. He was about to submit a report to the Maharaja when 
he was placed under suspension in consequence of the repeated demands 
of Government and because his enemies reported to the’ Maharaja that 
he had been bribed by refugees from the Punjab, who were. represented: to be 
rich men. His successor had the Sufi arrested and made him over .to 
the British Police without loss of ‘time. ‘Had, however, the ruler of: 
been cognisant of the real facts the surrender would never have been sai: 
Amba Pershad then goes on to say that Nepal does not stand to the British 
Government in the relation of a feudatory State. It isa fact, nevertheless, 


‘Goveroment and Nepal. 


that its Wazirs have been committing mistakes which have greatly weakened 


the State and rendered the officials amenable to pressure from the British Goy- 
ernment. It is not at_all impossible that one day Nepal also may come under 
British ‘rule, . sinc the Maharaja is a mere puppet in the hands of tis’ 


Wazir, who is the virtual ruler of the State. After alleging that. ow rid 
persons have heen obtaining the post of Weak by ‘eling thsi ip govaund 
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and. that not.a few .incumbents of the post: have had to fly into British territory, 
for. protection, the-Sufi states that every Wazir deposits: State’ money in banks, 
in British territory’ as_a provision for the future. In conclusion, he says. 


that the English have been taking — of me state of affairs to 
strengthen their influence in Nepal.’ | 


V.—Native SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


 .* The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 318t January 
‘tebe teem: 1408, regrets that Lala Mulraj, an 
Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab, should have been endeavouring to make the Aryas subscribe to 
the view that no member of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College Committee 
and staff should take part in politics. _ His real object in doing so is to bring 
about the exclusion of Lala Lajpat Rai from the Committee, whereas he should 
have nothing but feelings of respect for the latter. Nevertheless, the paper 
would like Lala Lajpat Rai show less devotion to politics. 


; VI.—LEGISLATION. 


93. The Watan (Lahore), of the 31st January 1908, says that it is 
- rumeured that Government intends to 
amend the Press Law and to empower 
the Police to confiscate a printing press, even after a summary investigation in 
a sedition case. The Editor cannot, however, bring himself to believe that 
Lord Minto really contemplates passing a law of this sort. At all events, 
the proposed measure will assuredly fail to achieve its object. Wrong- 
doers may be relied upon to devise some means to ensure their safety, and 
fany an innocent person will suffer. 


Secsiiaeal amendment of the Press Law. 


23. The Zemindar (Karmabad), of the 1st February 1908, disapproves. 
of the proposal to amend the Fress Law, 
and suggests that the work of suppres- 
sing seditious writing should be left entirely to Press Associations, of which 
there should be one for each province. Every one wishing to start a news- 
paper should be required to produce a certificate from the association testify- 
ing to-his fitness to undertake the task. The association should also have 
power to prohibit the exchange with other journals or periodicals which indulge 
in objectionable writing or do not conduct themselves in a becoming manner in 
any other way. If any Editor publishes articles likely to strain the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled, Government should refer his case to the 
association, whose verdict in the matter should be final. In conclusion, the 
paper says that if the Press is left at the mercy of the. Police, they may be 
relied upon to grow quite reckless. , 


gThe hin amendment of the Press Law. 


24, The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 28th January 1908, writing on 
the'same subject, concedes that some 
nationalist newspapers have been’ dis- 
regarding the present Press Law. It, however, feels confident that the Propos- 
ed amendment will never be ABE just as the amendment of the Sedition 
Law in 189 failed to achieve its object. ‘Offenders may be ‘relied upon to 
manage, to defeat the object of.the contemplated law and there is nothing to 
‘prevent the. proprietcr of a newspaper frcm finding security fora: dummy 


The proposed amendment of the Press Law. 
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Editor. Af ter condemning the provision regarding the selallcibia of printing 
presses as grossly unjust, the paper advises Government to abstain from. 
creating another commotion in the country. The best thing for it to do would 
be to consider seditious writers unworthy of notice. If a newspaper. 


continually indulges in seditious writing, Government could prohibit its des- 
patch by post. | 


a5. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the ist February 1908, 
publishes similar remarks and says that 
curiously enough it was in the time 
of a Liberal Viceroy that the Sedition Law was amended ten years ago and that 
the proposed Press Lawis also going to be passed under a Liberal Government 


in tngland. There is absolutely no necessity for any change in the existing 
law, and the contemplated amendments are not likely to succeed in improving 


matters. Even the Pioneer, which is the leading Anglo-Indian newspaper 


and a sworn enemy of the aspirations of natives, has felt compelled to condemn 
the proposed measure, 


The proposed amendment of the Press Law. 


Mr. Harkishea Lal's appointment to the Punjab 26, The following is from the 
ee Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th February 
1908 :— 


“The ‘Punjab Giz-tte’ published to-day contains the announcement of the 
appointment of Mr. Harkishen Lal to one of the seats now vacant in the local Council. 
We congratulate the nsw member, but none the less the Government on its happy 
selection. It is all very well to propound novel methods of recruiting for the various 
Councils in India—methods which are aimed at exclading the educated classes and 
especially the lawyers from these Councils, but a sagacious aad honest administrator 
finds out very soon that unless he isto be satisfied with mere figure-heads he will have 
to resort to the class which is sought to be tahooed. 


* * s * * * 


“ The appointment of Mr. Harkighen Lal to the Council is unique in ane sense. 
We have had before this members who were entitled to be reckoned as belonging to 
the educated classes, but they were not in sympathy with the people so far as taking 
part in the Indian National Congress or in other public movements was concerned, 
For the first time in this province we have in the new member a man who is representa- 
tive of the educated classes in every sense of the term. -A graduate of the Cambridge 
and Punjab Universities he may claim to be an educated man apart from the fact of 
his having started life in the legal profession, having been called to the Bar in England. 
As the son of a farmer he is in touch with the l1nd-holding class and can keenly appre- 
ciate their requirements. As a practising Barrister for many years he came into contact 
with men of all classes and obtained a thorough knowledge of the world. He exhibited 
an early interest in politics and was picked out by one of the most noble minded and 
patriotic men India has produced, the late Sardar Dyal Siogh, to co-operate ' with him 
when the first Congress was held in Lahore, at which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji presided. 
He soon made his mark in politics, and though not gifted with the art of catching the 
ear of the people by noisy declamation, his influence was recognised in the Committees 
of the National Congress, and especially as regards the important matter of giving it a 
constitution, the absence of which led toe its recent rupture. For the Congress of 1900 
he co-operated with Mr. Jaishi Ram in the building of the Bradlaugh Hall, and when 
the lamented death of the latter a few months before the Congress seasion threw on him 
the whole burden of carrying on the arrangements, he rose to the occasion: and with 
untiring energy and. patience made it the success which it was, Thata man. young in 
years, though ripe i in experience, should excite envy and jealousy and indeed create 
enemies was but natural j ina heey where patriotism often takes the form of aqcking 
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the downfall of those who, more highly gifted | than others, attain a prominent ‘position. 


in public life. For'Mr. Harkishen Lal apart from his interest in politics had evolved a 
scheme of comm ‘¥cial'and indastrial enterprise forthe Punjab which for its preten tious 
ness was éalculated to evoke & smile of derision: Yet the’ scheme is now an established 
fact 'to which the various concerns — Banks, Insurance Companies and Factories—all of 
which he established and of which he is Managing Director—bear eloquent testimony. 

For a time disgusted with politics and of the trend of public opinion which preferred 
mischievous declamation to quiet and earnest work for the good of the country he kept 
himself aloof from the recent agitations which threw the Government off its balance. But 
when the clouds lowered the educated classes turned to him to take the lead in helping 
to disperse them, with what result time only can show. ‘He it was that led the deputa- 
tion of the Hindus to the present Lieutenant-Governor with the view of clearing the 
unjust aspersious cast upon them. And here it is that we must give Sir Denzil Ibbetson 

credit for recogaising and acting‘upon a fact which a ruler l-ss honest and welt disposed 

might well have ignored. The educated classes put forward Mr. Harkishen Lal as their 
representative, but Sir Denzil Ibbetson if inclined to be unsympathetic towards them 
ha it quite within his power to ignore them and ‘him. We take it therefore that in 
nominating Mr. Harkishen Lal to the Council Sir Denzil Ibbetson gave striking evi- 
dence of his sympathy towards the educated classes, and this we are bound to say in 
fairness to him. We are glad to be able to say this, for suffering as he is froma sad 
calamity which has brought him nigh to death’s door, we venture to say it is a cowardly 
and despicable act to go hunting for his faults and blemishes as an administrator.” 


VIIL.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
( a)-=Fudicial. 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the and February 
The siocwidage the Police. 1903 : ae ae 

“We have j ina previcus issue dealt with som? of the phases of the principle 
which dominates the powers that be, both in the Punjab and Bengal, fettering the 
discretion of judicial officers in their comments upon the conduct of the Poiice. We 
protested against the way in which the authorities are attempting to throw a purdah 
over the mode in' which Crown cases are investigated’ by the Police and characterised 
the conduct df the Executive as an unwarranted and wanton interference with the 
mode: of administration ‘of justice prevailing i in ‘the country. | 


Sigg RA AR ga Sie MBG aes mY a * * * 


xs But it may be argued that we are beside the mark, that our argument is based 
up?n a misapprehension of the principle of the circular. It may be said, for instance, 
by official apologists, that neither the Chief Court’ circular nor the Bengal (iovernment 
proceedings | do bar judicial comments upon the conduct of the Police as such. They 
simply’ assign a ‘limit to judicial comments in order to safeguard the condemnation of 
persons without any hearing. The consideration of these pleas for the justification 
of the official conduct will involve our looking a little more Closely into the language oi 
both the Punjab and Bengal circular.. The Punjab circular says that it is ‘ undesirable 
for Magistrates. to make remarks in ‘criminal cases cénsuring the actions of Police officers 
unless "euich are strictly relevant to the case and’ the officers concerned have had an 
opportunity of explaining their. action ’ .. Now the very ratson d'etre of this rule is to 


protect . and. screen the Police officers from being —" in the judgments | of our 
courts of law, 


\ 


* o* .* The ties nian theie circulars i is that in the opinion of the authorities the 


Police aller from: being wrongly.criticived by the’ cotirts’ of ' justice, that" ‘they ‘are ‘more 


sinned | against than ‘sinni#ig, -and ‘they, therefore, deserve the Protecting care and 
solicitude~ of the Executive *Govertiment, ° whose most intportant’ limb they” aré, But 
public.opinion ‘both Indiaw ‘and. Anglo-Iadidn i is y emphatically ranged against the idea that 


the Police'require any sort of specidl' protection from thé Government. ‘If there is one 
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point on which more than on any other there is a general coasensus of opinion it is 
that Police investigation often opens the door to many mal-practices. And the only 
way to put a stop to them is by giving them an uareserved and full publicity and by 
not attempting to hush them up in a_ hole-and-corner fashion. There is another im- 
portant point to be looked into, to which reference has been made by the Statesman. 
Even as it is, the Government is not noted for its inclination to take the necessary action 
in respect of those Police officers who are judicially found guilty of some misconduct 


or other. How will thiogs fare when the light of publicity is taken away ? Will not 


then things drift towards worse and worse? As the Statesman points out, ‘the 
absence of all publicity would inevitably remove the goad which now pricks on the 
Government to punish wrong doing.’ Besides, Judges are but human and as such 
are expected to be not unmindful of their prospects in the service. Many of them, 
we are sure, inwardly resent this uncalled for fettering of their discretion, but all 
of them cannot be expected to summon the necessary courage and to take no 
note which way the wind is blowing. They would be more than human if they 
were not to perceive that adverse comments of the Police would be unpalatable to 
the authorities. Thus the measure, instead of securing and maintaining the con- 
fidence of the public in the administration of the Police of the province, will 
tend to still further alienate public confidence ia the Police, and certainly nothing 
can be more undes‘rab!e from both the Government’s and the sitesi s point of 
view. 
s * * + e al * s 


‘‘ There isa further and a very important point to be considered. One of th: 
crying questions of the time is the separation of judicial and ex-cutive functions 
and is~-if oar contemporary, the /ndian Daily News, which is usually well-informed 
in such matters, is to be believed—the subject of a strained controve-:sy between 
Mr. Hobhouse and the Government. The question has been hanging fire for a 
number of years, and has been reported on again and again and _pigeon-hol-d. 
At present it is well known that the Police and the Executive are closely allied, 
the head of the district being also the head of the Police. Can it be, as some 
cynical critics suggest, that the Government is taking this opportunity to strengthen 
the Police, which has been called the right arm of the Executive, by protecting 
it from the breath of adverse judicial criticism, for, according to these critics, the 


Executive knows that sooner or later it will have to part with some of its powers ? 


We, for instance, are loth to give credence to such an insinuation. But the very 
fact that such sinister motives have in some quarters been attributed shows that 
the circulars will, if anything, further impair public confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the Police. Indeed, anything calculated to fetter the discretion of the 
presiding officers of our courts with reference to the Police can only be regarded 
as mischievous and retrograde. ”’ 


28. The following is from the Panjchee Sapa of the 8th 
February 1908 :— 


Appeal in the Rawalpindi riot case. 


a6 What has amazei the whole country in Mr. Justice R abértson’ s now fameus 
judgment is that, while upholding the finding anisentencss of ths Lower Court, he 
should have spent so much space, time and pains to point oat the supose | lasses of the 
Sp-cial Magistratein handling evidence and forming conclusions. Such a procedure 
might have been necessary only if His Lordship had found reason to disigree with the 


Lower Court, for neither is it customary, nor does it look gracious —nor we believe is it in. 


accordance with the canons of s -rvice etiquette—for one Judge to cut up a brother Judg= 
with whose findings he agrees, unless there was some ultecio- purpose to serv: foreign to 


the merits of the case on the file, Apa’t from the internal evid>nce ofa strong feeling 
bordering some times on animus, running throughout the ocumet, it is'therefor: fair to 
conclude that, in sitting down to-write his judgment, Mr. Justice Robertsoa had in 
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view not merely to give his reasons for dismissing the appeals, but still more to show 
up Mr. Mattineau. The Special Magistrate had conmtte/ the great sin of bringing 
some comfort to the hateful Indian conmunity in the days of their distress, and had been 
the involuntary means of causing a break in the headlong-course of merciless repression | 
which had foun favour in high official quarters. That in doing so Mr. Martineau had 
saved the good name of British Justice and he'ped in restoring the people’s faltering 
faith in the British Raj was evidently of no consequence to a Judge of the august 
Court whose prestige he had wounded by proving—again involuntarily—the senselessness 
of its famous Bail Order. Mr. Martineau had let off men whom the Chief Court had 
presumed to be guilty, and many of whom Mr. Justice Robertson still regards to be 
guilty ; Mr, Martineau’s careful and long-draw2 enqui:y had proved to the satisfaction of 
the world that the sedition scare was unfounded and that under its sheltering auspices: 
Police oppression had become unbounded; Mr. Martineau, without courting it and in the: 
beginning of the enquiry apparently in defiance of it, had managed to win the approbation - 
of a harassed population. For these sins Mr. Martineau surely deserved to be pilloried. 
Excepting on this theory it is impossible to account for the manner in which the Special 
Mag'strate has been strung up, in Mr. Tustice Robertson’s judgment, by the same rcpe 
with the five accused whom he had himself condemned, Jesus crucified between two 
thieves was hardly a more anomalous spectacle.” | 


vg. The Sad:k-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 24th Janvary 1908, reports 
The prosecution . of the Bartana (?) newspaper of that.. the Editor of the B artana (?) 
Raogpur f r s:dition. of Rangpur has been sentenced to 
six months’ rigorous imprisoninent under sections 124 and 153, Indian Penal 
Code, for having endeavoured to prove that Feringhees were descended from 
monkeys... This, contends the paper, can constitute no offence, seeing that a 
white-skinned writer (Darwin) himself represents man as having been descended 
from the monkey, and his theory is very popular throughout Eurone. 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affatrs. 


30. The Afiad (Delhi), of the and February 1908, reports that alargely: 


attended public meeting was held at 
Delhi on the 24th ultimo to express: 
indignation at the tyrannical conduct of the local Municipal Committee (in 
enhancing house tax in the city). Mian Karamat Ali proposed that the. 
Committee should be humbly requested to abolish the tax. Shaikh Sadik. 
Ali opposed the proposal, saying that it was useless to supplicate the Munici- 
pality and that the people should pay back that body in its own coin. The. 
amendment was supported by Lala Amir Chand, who, in the course of a spirite 
ed speech, remarked that it was disgraceful for the residents of Delhi to leave 
Sayad Haidar Raza to do what was calculated to benefit both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. He added that. if the people were being crushed under the 
weight of the tax they should refuse to pay it. Sayad Haidar Raza spoke 
last and exhorted his fellow-townsmen-to combine against the Municipality as. 
the only way to have the tax repealed. 


31. The following is from the 7ridune (Lahore), of the 8th February 


Complaint in connection with the recent fire: at 1905 —. 
Campbellpore.. | 


Enhancement of house tax at Delhi. 


x. It is a matter of regret that the police inqu iry into the alleged tail by soldiers 
at a fire which occured at Campbellpore, and in which the Military came to help, is not 


progressing satisfactorily, . That some soldiers did inculge-in looting is usfortunately too 
true, but the Pclice are very munch. hamper+d in their inquiry by reason of the fact that the 
shopkeepers decline to give evidence as regards this occusrence for fear of losing their 
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custorh. - It is quite probable that-under these circumstances the inquiry will lead to 16 


result. But it is possible that better results may'be obtained by the Military authorities | 
making a departmental inquiry, for surely there must be many soldiers who assisted in 
putting down the fire and who had no hand in looting and must deprecate the conduct 

of those who did so. In the chaukidar murder case at Jullundur and the alledged outrage | 


case at Multan, when a boy was found dead, it was the soldiers who gave the evidence 
which incriminated those who were suspected of the offence, and we have no doubt that 
much light would be thrown on the looting affair at Campbellpore by a searching inquiry 


by the Military authorities. We are glad that the oeroment | is — acti itself 


to elucidate the real facts and to bring the offenders to justice.” 


e)—-Agriculture and questions adie the land. 


32. The Akhbar-¢ Am (Lahore), of the 5th February 1908, publishes 


; a communication in which the writer 
The prevailing scarcity. nae 

says that things are becoming topsy- 
turvy in India. After remarking that salt is selling cheaper than wheat, he 


observes that it was the duty of Government to cheapen grain by prohibiting | 


the export thereof from the country. Instead of coing so, however, it has 
reduced the duty on salt, which is consumed in very small quantities. The 
correspondent then blames rative public servants for the present miserable 
condition of India and exhorts Government to listen to the just grievances of 
the people. 


(g)——Postal matters. 


33. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 28th January 1508, writing about - 


the proposal to extend the Value- 
The proposal xten . . ° 
Bogland. ut pronstuataeanane cuore payable Parcel system to Great Britain, 


says that Anglo-Indian shopkeepers | 


are opposed to the idea. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has asked Govern- 
ment to drop the proposal, saying that if people could get goods from England 
by value-payable parcels Anglo-Indian shopkeepers would have no custom 
left. This being so, Government may be relied upon to consult the interest 
‘of traders of its own nationality, although the contemplated change is calculated 
to enable buyers to obtain goods direct from England at lower prices than they 
have to pay now. It is, however, equally certain that if natives were to request 
Government to impose a heavy export duty in respect of grain in order to 
prevent the export of that commodity from India and thereby save the people 
from starvation, it would pay absolutely no heed to the request. The paper 


then goes on to say that the adoption of the proposal can confer no benefit 


on natives and that it will result only in their ordering a thousand and one 


useless things from England. In conclusion, it says that only traders in 


England will profi: by this change. 
34. The Panjab Samcchar (Lahore), of the 25th, Hindustan (Lahore), 


: of the 31st January, and the Curson 

- Begins in -sttend. tha Vsb_E_-speem—- og (Delhi), of the, 1st February 

: 3908, also publish similar remarks,  _ 

The roe oe 35- The following is from the 
Eng 


e cies (Lahore), of the 6th F ebruary 
1908 :-— , 


 Sity--The proposal to establish a Value-Payable Parcel Service between Great 
Brijain and India has much to focosmmend _— protest of the’ ‘Panjab Chamber of 
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Commerce, notwithstanding. It appears; this proposal was: brought: forward twiceifn> 
1877, and 1884, and both times it was ahapdoned,, Once again, the Home, Government: 
has expressed its willi ngness to sanction, 2; scheme applicable. to: the . United: 
Kingdom and the British Possessions abroad. We hope the Government of India: will; 
this time, consider the question, from all. points of view, and not be guided: by the opinion. 
of the Punjab. Chamber of, Commerce ¢ or sithilar other body, who: — after os ? 


vested interests. 


“. Qne of the objections urged against the system is. that it will ruin the. ord 
branches of retail tradethroughout India. One cannot understand how it will,?. It ig, 
as idle to suppose that the petty trader will be wiped out of existence by the introduction 
of this systemas to imagine that the. coaching. traffic in a particular province will be 
ruined after the introduction of railways. The retail trader depends for hjs custom on 
the sale of articles. which have an smmediate demand. His customer is not’ going to 
wajtp.two months.for his paper or pencil, for his match box‘or similar article of.. utility, 
till it arrives by mail from England. Owing to an extensive use of advertisements the 
wants ‘af the public are daily increasing and the Value-Payable Parcel.system will come: 
as a blessing to people who want a thousand and one knick-nacks—books, articles: 
of fancy, medicines, watches, &c., &c., &c,—-some of which it is not possible. to. get: 
in India. Thé ordinary individual is loath to send money in advance and wait, for 
arrival of the desired article after two or three months. If this system were introduc- 

edone has only to send an order to England and the thing will come knocking at. his. 
doors, The splendid results achieved by the system, as at present working in India, 
ought to lead the Government to expect — good results when it is established’ 
between India and the British Isles, 


“ Another objection urged against this system is that it will lead to a loss of re- 
venue to municipalities. This again is not a fact. The municipalities do levy octroi 
duties on foreign ‘parce's even now. Withthe introduction of the V-P. P. the revenues: 
will, on the contrary, be enhanced, because whereas now they depend for the valuation 
of the parcel on the statement of the receiver (who very often undervalues it), after the ' 
introduction of:this system there will be no doubt regarding the value of the article in- 
question. Then, again, owing to an increase in the number of parcelsthe income of the 
municipalities will correspondingly increase. Whereas now-the municipal man enquires: 
from the Post Office the names of the recipients of foreign parcels, and goes round:to the 
house ofeach individual, after the introduction of this system the Postal peon will collect 
the municipal. octroi dues along with the other charges. So that, after all, the rich man: 
will. not. get the articles free of octroi duties as- it‘is a agers by tke Punjab Chamber 
of. Commerce. : . 


“’ Ffow the system will result in a loss of revenue to India in income tax is not clear, 
but.it-must-be acknowledged that granting it dees cause a loss of revenue in one branch: 
of the, Government, it will at the same time cover up the loss. twenty times by an increase: 
in the, Postal, revenue, 


“The fact is that the system will give blow to the middleman, and enable. the: 
purchaser to-deal' direct with the manufacturer, and we hope.the Government will. cone 
sult the interests of the purchasers, or consumers, who will after the introduction of 
this system be enabled.to get their articles: Cheaper and. beiter than if they-do as at 
picts nt,throngh the middlemen... uae 


‘« With-the advancement of civilisation, and the growth of the art (orscience »- 
of advertisement, the ordinary- educated man desires to possess a number of articles, 
which the retail dealeris too ,slow.er conservative to supply. him, and the Indian Poatal: 
Department, will be failing ja. its: primary duties if itdoes not avail itself of the a: ell 
opportunities afforded to it by the British Postal authorities. 


Yours, &b, ) 
~ BAL CHAND KARAM CHAND.’ ’ 


¢’ ‘ 


or 


| (4) — Miscellaneous: | 
“ The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the et F ebruary 
The proposed memorial to Sir Deasil Ibbetson. 1905 : ey : 


“A memorable Memorial Committee was : formed at Lahore last week, - the: 
members whereof, by the’ time they:-have finished their work, will have done more to. 
transmit thejr own names to posterity than perhaps that of the person whose memory they: 
undertake to perpetuate. For current events have already passed their verdict upon 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s rule, without waiting for the tardy opinion of history, but the 
Indians who could gather together to pay their tribute of gratitude and admiration to 
that rule will no doubt deserve to be marked men for future generations of their country: 
The circumstances connected with the régime of the late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab are yet too painfully fresh in the public memory to need recapitulation, and if 
the melancholy termination of that reign was received with a sigh, it was a sigh heaved 
by a people whose cheeks were still wet with the burning tears caused by its melancholy 
associations, The sympathy that was extended to Sir Denzil in his painful illness did 
justice to the Indian instincts of the hearts of those who rea//y felt it, but these same 
persons cannot but lay themselves open to the charge of abnormal callousness to the 
sorrows and sufferings of fellow-Indians jf they can think of perpetuating what are most 
painful memories for them in a conspicuous and material form. It would perhaps te 
ungracious if one were to follow with curses a régime which has ended so gloomily 
for the man who stood at its head, but neither should any Indian take upon himself 
the still more ungracious task of showing a fiendish indifference towards the feelings of 
his countrymen by pretending to bless it. 

: * * . . * . “ 


The question that naturally arises to our lips is, ‘ Did Sir Denzil ever do aageiing 
to deserve the gratitude of any class of Indians.’ Our reply isa decided ‘No.’ In 
the whole range of Anglo-Indians who ever came to these shores to rule this unfortunate 
country, perhaps not a single one, not even Lcrd Curzon, could be pointed out: 
as a greater enemy to all Indian aspirations than Sir Denzil. Ifever the time comes, 
which is bound to come sooner or later, when the veil of official secrecy shall be removed - 
and the working of. Lord Curzon’s mind exposed to public view, it will be found that 
every reactionary measure of the late Viceroy had Sir Denzil at its back. It was Sir 
Denzil who at every step baffled the attempts of Indians to get some of the most 
ebjectionable features of the University legislation removed or softened. It was probably 
he who suggested the anomalous device of a validating legislation. It was’ he who: 
supplied the material for Lord Curzon’s special pleading in reply to Mr. Dutt’s exposure 
of the Revenue policy of the Government of India. It was he who supported Lord 
Curzon in his haughty and insolent attitude towards the children of the soil. It was ‘he: 
who is really responsible for all the agrarian legislatioa of recent years. It was he who: 
was responsible for the injurious land-settlement of the Punjab.. Let one examine his 
whole career as a Civilian, and he will not. be able to find one redeeming feature-thereia 
which entitles. him: to the gratitude of the Indian community. A: more exacting, 
unsympathetic, haughty and self-sufficient, Civilian, who thought he could never make a. 
mistake and knew everything, it will be difficult to find... He was very able and very 
strong no doubt, but all his-ability and strength. was employed in adding to Government: 
« revenues, taking rights from the people, hampering Indian aspirations, maintaining an: 
insulting attitude towards educated Indians, and treating all classes of Indians with: 
‘contempt. Our Muhammadan friends may not have entirely forgotten: his- insolent’ 
remarks:about the Punjab: Muhiammadans in-his first Census Report. Recently, no doubt, : 
lie had changed his attitude towards: them, though sarely not out of love, but rather to. | 
spite the Hiodus.. In his eight months’ reign in the Punjab ‘he turned the whole province 
topsy-turvy,, and did things which dragged the good name of British: justice into the ) 
mire. For-Indians to try-to.prepetuate the memory.of sucha ruler-casts a sad side-light | \ 
on: their character: There are: some: individuals who: o:pechage must. do. eng tov a 


93 | 

‘honour the memory of a patron—men who owe: their everything to him, whose prospects 
he has advanced, or who expect to get a continuance of favours from. his successor. 
But for the general body of Hindus and’ Muhammadans to subscribe towards his memo- 
rjal is nothing short of an outrage upon common sense and decency and setting a very 
Had examrl:to the'r countrymen of public virtue ‘and public spirit. We would there- | 
fore enter an emphatic. protest against the attempt to: demoralise the Punjabees by 
them to support such an outrageous scheme. Let:not educated: Indiana; far-. 
get thet every reactionary-and repressive measure. of the Government. that. came. into 
operation or saw the light of the day. during the last. 10 yeas, including Mr.. Morley’s 
socalled Reform. Scheme, bears the stamp of the [bbetsonian genius.. They can cherish 
his memory: only in one character, vis. as one of the greatest enemies to their aspirations 
that-they have ever had.in the Government .of India.” 


_ 97. The Sadik-ul-Akbar (Rewari), of the a4th January 1908, writing 
about the third prosecution of the 
Yugantar for. sedition, says that the 


paper has neither ceased to exist nor has it. moderated its tone: The. 
Edizor then: publishes: a translation of the incriminating article. 


The Yugantar — 


98, The Shang Siat (Shang), of the 1st February 1908, publishes. 


Aid to Piodi Das’ family. another appeal to the public for aid to. 


Pindi Das’ family. and —_— 
receipt of the following subscriptions :— 


i 


Rs. A. P, 
The $hang Stal newspaper = «s. ee 10 0 O 
Lala Bishen Das ee wo ££ @ @ 
Lala Rup Chand __.. Ke wo § 6 4@ 
Arur Singh, a lithograph writer in the Fhang | 
Stal Press eee vee eee [ 0 o 
Lala Sohan Lal oe ja st £9 8 
Total a. i a? 


—— 


39. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the tst. February £908, advises 
ial iis ilina Sufi Amba Pershad to resuscitate the 


India newspaper for which two lives 
have. already been sacrificed, and which is, therefore, worthy of being restored’ 


to life. The Sufi was unjustly put to trouble on suspicion of having been on 


the staff of /ndta and he should spite his. enemies by resuscitating and editing 
the paper. 


F. ISEMONGRR, 
Assistant to Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Intelligence Department, Punjab. 
| LAHORE: 


The 8th february 1908. 


ig: 


f? 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 15th February 1908, 


I.—POLITICS., 
. (a)—Foreign. 


1. The following is from the 7; ribune (Lahore), of the t 5th February 
5906 :=—= | 


Indians in the Trensvaal. 


« The reassuring news wired by Reuter that Mr, Gandhi, the energetic and devoted 
Indian leader in the Transvaal, escaped the cowardly attack by some countrymen of his 
own without any serious injury, will be received with a sense of relief and thankfulness 
throughout the country, as by his deep and unflinching patriotism and unfaltering self- 
denial Mr. Gandhi has made his name a household word in India. It appears that as we 
surmised on the receipt of the news of assault there has been a sense of grievous dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction among a section of our countrymen in that colony with 
the terms of the compromise, but as we pointed out the other day that furnishes no 
rhyme or reason to fall foul with Mr. Gandhi or other Indian leaders who accepted the 
climb down of the Transvaal Government on terms which throughout the protracted 
agitation they had demanded on behalf of the Indian population. There will, in no 
quarter, be any disposition to justify the unbecoming and undignified assault on their 
own leader perpetrated by a number of malcontents, but, as we suspected, the Transvaal 
settlement has failed to give complete satisfaction in this country, forthe Transvaal 
‘Government have by no means conceded even half of what we as Indian subjects of the 
British Sovereign were entitled to. As we expressed our belief, the solution was by no 
means satisfactory to the vast masses of the Indian population in this country, though it 
was mainly fair and honourable compromise for those who were actively in the thick of 
the fight. Sofar as our countrymen in that colony were concerned, their demands 
having been conceded, they could not as fair and honourable men continue the fight, but 
so far as the people‘at large in this country are concerned, the Transvaal law cuts at the 
root of their inalienable rights of travel and free residence in any part of the Empire and 
sets an example which cannot fail to serve as a sad precedent to foreign nations and 
countries. * * * Apart from what actually happens in Transvaal it is time that 
our countrymen in India made a united and pressing representation to the Government 
‘in India and the Cabinet in England to take into urgent and immediate con- 


sideration the situation to which the Indian subjects of the Crown as such have been re-. | 


duced by-being treated as aliens and undesirables in a part of the Empire itself. If 


Y 


a Pig A ar a Pie tee . o . 


Debate on the King’ , speech. ; 


3 a 
the Goverament are moved in a regular and organised manner to take. notice of the 
situation thus brought about and the sorry impasse thus created, the Transvaal people 
might still be made to see the unreasonableness of their attitude and the untenableness 
of their position. A. timely, persistent and constitutional action might still bring the 


proud colonists on.their knees before the imperial Government.’ and the brand of degra- 
dation removed from off the face of the maligned and persecuted Indian.” 


a, The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), o: the ath February 
1908, refers to the concessions made 


Indians in the Transvaal. in favour ‘of ‘Indjans in the Transvaal 


- and praises the immigrants for the ‘bold stand made by them. After 


remarking that the success achieved by them is attributable to united 
action, it says that disunion in the ranks of natives is at the bottom 
of the failure of political agitation in India. If Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Christians and others had joined hands in demanding their rights Gov- 
ernment could never have refused them. It is not plaintive pleading, 
but loud demands, that attract attention from men, especially the selfish. 
The Arya Samaj loudly expressed its wants during the past few months ; 
and although this led to deportation and imprisonment, can any one as- 
sert that its voice was not listened to? Again, it is the firmness dis- 
played by the Samaj which has made Mr. Morley repent and lay the 
blame for his mistakes at the door of Lord Curzon, and display eager- 
ness to throw a few crumbs to natives. The Editor then urges the 
political reformers of India to give up useless agitation and devise means to do 
real good to the country. 


(b)— Home. 


The King’s speech and India. ‘menting on the King’s speech, says 
gs that India is the only part of the 
British Empire pre was dismissed with a few words. His Majesty 


could not have been ignorant of the country’s” condition in 1907, but he 


did not say a single word about it in his speech. Nay, he made ‘ho mention 
even of Mr. Morley’s reform scheme or of the illetreatment of Indians 
in the Transvaal. This shows clearly enough that Indian affairs are not 
consideged worth mentioning in the King’ $s speeches. Indeed, what 
is the use of speaking of an unfortunate country whose people lack all 
sense of selfishness, are divided against themselves, and do not make. their ex- 
istence felt by their Government. 


4. The Thang Sial (Jhang), of the 8th February — oni 
" similar remarks, and says that the omis- 

ion shows that India occupies no large 

place in His Majesty’s heart. 

S The Arya Gasette (Lahore), of the 6th F ebruary 1908, also 


deplores the dismissal of India - with 
a few words, 


6. The Paise Abkibar (Lahore), of the 8th February 1908, . refer- 


‘Ting to the recent debate on. the 


King’s speech, says that Mg. Morley’s 
opposition to the suggestion regarding the establishment of an Indian Par- 


The Kiog’s speech and Todia. 


The King's speech aad Iedia, 


* 


liamentary. Committes leaves no room for doubt that. he does. not wish 
the British public to know more about this country than they do at pre- 
sent. It also shows that the Secretary of State is averse to indepen- 
dent inquiries. being made; into: the doings. of the: Government of India. 
After remarking that his reform scheme is an outline of “an incomplete 
and defectiye form of Parligment, the paper, fails. to see. why, Mr.. Morley 
should find. fault with Dr, Ruthesford for his suggestion to establish a 
Duma for this couatry, It then impresses on the Secretary of State the 


desirability: of introdycing reforms into the administration of India. without 
much further delay. 


9. The Aftad (Delhi), of the oth Peltenry vail ashe why India has 
— 7 ' been deprived of liberty. Is this so 
saa esse cunnsancetetiaxones - because Indians have a black skin ? 
There was a time when they were free and were considered one of the great 
nations of the world. Did any one kick them then or call them black men? Was 
any foreigner the arbiter of their honour, life and property? Did any one char- 
acterise their religion as false or brand their ancestors as liars? . Were they 
considered savages and worse than beasts? There are people who say that 
natives do not know what liberty means. Their enemies assert that Hindus 
and Muhammadans are ever ready to fly at each other's throats; that every 
week witnesses disputes between the two communities; that Indians cannot 
work ‘together; and that consequently they have no right to demand liberty. 
It is curious logic that because Indians fight among themselves, they are 
therefore fit only to remain slaves of others for ever. It is also said that they 
should first improve their moral and social condition, while in certain quarters 
development of their arts and industries is considered essential for their political 
elevation. The Editor is, however, of opinion that at the present juncture 
his fellow-countrymen should devote their energies exclusively to politics, 
His reason for holding this view is that it.is impossible for them to initiate 
any reform without the possession of those mental and physical powers 
which they can regain only by obtaining: political liberty. Indeed, some 
wise English men have already come to the conclusion that Indians lie 
behind in the race for progress simply because they have lost their liberty. 
Those who cannot protect themselves and accept: the protection of others 
cannot realise the higher aims of life. After remarking that slavery is-at the 
root of every evil, the Editor goes on to say that some Anglo-Indian. Officers 
are anxious to set Hindus and Muhammadans at enmity. A National Gov- 
ernment would have tried to promote peace between the two communities, 
which lived as friends in the time of former rulers of the country, No people 
can reform themselves unless they manage their own affairs, and as long’ as 
natives do not establish their own rule (in the country), they cannot better their 
‘lot to any great extent.. There can be no doubt that owing to), their being a 
subject race their morals are very low; but is their moral fall so compte 
that they can achieve no success on the political field ? eos diene 4 


_ IL-AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIR.: 
8 | The Karput Gazette (Lahore), of the Sth F ebruary 1908, says. oom 


Subsidy tothe Amir,” crete the Anglo-Russian ‘Convention, pre- 
> | eludes. the. neesasity for. the British 
Goverament to odihdiea the Amir, It therefore suggests that va payment of 


‘the subsidy should be discontinued and that poor “India should be relieved | of 
the bergen, 7 


. 
Uy } 5 ee 


V.—NaTIVE Societiss AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS: et 


rc ‘The F hang Stat (Jhang), of the’ Sth F ininiy 1908, di isapproves of 
the proposal that an Arya’ Samajist 
who takes part in politics'should not be 
appointed an office bearer of the Samaj or to the D. A.-V. College Committee. 
Do those, it asks, who evince interest in political matters lose all feelings of 
patriotism Peer, Res A : | 


The Arye Samaj. ; af 


The SRULATION. 


tio. The Hakam eee, of the 6th Sines 1908, writing about the 
- proposed amendment of the Press law, 
‘admits the extreme necessity for put- 
ting hiwe seditions writing in the country. It is, however, of opinion that a 
stringent and rigorous law like the one in contemplation is calculated to create 
feelings of discontent among the people. The paper shares the Zemindar's 
view that the work of bringing about the desired result should be left to the 


"Proposed Press law : 


Press itself and that a Press Association should be established in every 


province to cope with the situation (vide paragraph 33 of Selections No. 6). 
After remarking that natives themselves are to blame for the calamity which 
is about to befall the Press in India, the Editor suggests that special conces- 
sions should be made in favour of those newspapers which do not dabble in 


politics and the object of which .is to introduce -religious reforms or improve 


the condition of the communities represented by theta. 


11, The hos Samachar (Lahore), of the 4th February 1908, 
| writing on the same subject, ironically 
remarks that an Editor should always 
be required to furnish a cash security, so that Government may be spared 
the trouble of arresting the sureties and recovering the amount of the security 
from them. Besides, whenever Government thinks that an Editor has trans- 
gressed the law it should lose no time in forfeiting the security furnished by 
him. This will not only bring money into the coffers of Government, but 
will also do away with the necessity for prosecutions for sedition. There is 
‘no better way to put down seditious writing in the country. 


_ Proposed Press law. 


12, The ¥ hang Sta/ (Jhang), of the Sth February 1908, remarks 

| that Mr. Kingsford and the Calcutta 
3 Police have failed to put an end to the 

existence of the Yugantar. Government, it adds, will be proclaiming its own 
weakness if it amends the Press law merely in order to stop the publication 
of that paper. The authorities should go on imprisoning the conductors of 
‘the Yugantar and abstain from entailing misery on the entire Press for the 
fault of one of its members. a 


wi ga Press law. 
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VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 

(a)—Sudseial. 
13. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 4th Febeaiey 1908, in 
criticising Mr. Justice Robertson’s 
judgment in the appeal in the Rawal- 
pindi riot case, says that the public are not unaware of the reprehensible 
manner in which the Rawalpindi Police conducted themselves in connection 
with the case. Mr. Martineau saw the doings of the Police with his own eyes, 
but Mr. Justice Robertson, who had no such opportunity, finds fault with 
the Special Magistrate for his remarks in regard to those doings. The paper 
cannot refrain from observing that apparently Mr. Justice Robertson had, 
before hearing the counsel for either side, made up his mind not only to dis- 
miss the appeal, but also to condemn the acquittal by the Special Magistrate 
of a large number of the accused in the case. 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affatrs. 


ig. The Vahl (Amritsar), of the 5th February 1908, says that 

Colonel Parsons’ suggestion in the Céos/ 
(and Military Gasette regarding the 
imposition of a ‘quit’ tax at Lahore brings an involuntary smile to one’s lips. 
It is anything but just to collect a municipal tax from persons having occasion 
to stay at Lahore for one or two hours or days. Does it not strike Colonel 
Parsons as unfair to make outsiders pay for the benefits enjoyed by the 
‘residents of the capital of the Punjab? If Government thinks only of enrich- 
ing the Lahore Municipal Committee it might as well impose a tax on the 
whole province for that body’s benefit. 


higpeal in the Rawalpindi riot case, 


Lahore Municipality. 


F, ISEMONGER, 
Assistant tothe Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Depariment, Punjab. 
LAHORE : 


The 15th February 1908, 


Punjab Goverament Press, Lahote--27-3-08—968-—98—J, B. 
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by SELECTIONS sii 
FROM THE io 

NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 22nd February 1908. 


- = 


eou 


I.—POLITICS. 
(@)—Foreign, 


= 1. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the tsth February 1908, writing about 
the concession which has been made 
in favour of Indians in the Transvaal in 
respect of the Registration Act, says that there is nothing’ to choose between 
finger prints and signatures. After remarking that the concession is only nomi- 
nal, it deprecates the efforts of the “ White Men” to degrade the people of this 


country. 


~ Yadians in the Transvaal. 


| The Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th F elicuary 1908, publishes 
similar remarks, and ‘says that the 
oppressive Registration Act is still in 
force. ‘After praising tke Indian Muhammadans in ‘the Transvaal for their 
continued opposition to the Act and deploring Mr. Gandhi’s cowardice in 
consenting to voluntary registration, the paper observes that it is unwise on 
the part of the leaders of India to ‘feel satisfied with the nominal concessions 
made, since their fellow-countrymen are not as free to go to the Tr 

‘as Boers are to cometo India. It is the duty of both Hindus and Muham- 
madans to convince Government that aslong as their country is not placed 
on a footing of equality with the Crown colonies, they will neither let it nor 
themselves know any rest. If tHey -fail to do so, they will be driven out from 
‘every country like dogs. 


Todians in the Transvaal. 


, (6) —Home. an : 


2. Hindustan ‘(Lahores, of the 4th February 1908, remarks 
that the only mention of India in thé 


King’s speech was contained ‘in a - 
reference to the farnine prevailing in the country. The pegple are greatly dis- 
appointed that His Majesty should have said nothing about.the ill-treat- 
ment of Indians in ‘the Transvaal, as also about te events of the Laat = 


The Ring's speech and Iedian affairs. 
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‘it rules natives by brute force alone. It should, however, remember that it wil 


too 


* 


{ionthé and Mr. Morley’s reform scheme. The paper thet refers -to “Dr. 


Rutherford’s share in the debate on the speech, and says that natives are 
thankful to that gentleman for endeavousing to draw the attenion of the Com- 
mons to Indian affairs | 


4. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 8th February 1908, express- 

es satisfaction at Mr, Morley’s promise 
_..,t@ nominate a native to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, and suggests that Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh should be appoint- 
ed as Law Member of that body. It then goes on to say that although 
Mr. Mofley’s reform schéme does.-not came up to popular expectations, it 
undoubtedly constitutes a step in advance. It further remarks that although 
the first native members of the India Council have not been chosen from 
among the independent-minded leaders of the’ people, it is to be hoped that in 
future Government’s choice will fall on more deserving persons. 


Mr. Morley:and' Indian. affairs. 


s, The Parkash {Lahore), of the 8th February 1908, says that 

tk Government’s recent oppressive doings. 
make one doubt whether it is putting | 
its power to the right use. After remarking that Mr. Khaparde has been. 
removed from the post of the President of the Amraoti municipality owing to. 
his mixing in politics and being an Extremist, the paper says that this was an 
abuse of its power by Government. Natives, however, have now become 


Government's repressive policy. 


’ blive to a sense of selfsrespect. As many as 16 of Mr. Khaparde’s colleagues 


looked upon the treatment accorded him as an insult to the nation and tene 
dered theit resignations. The Central Provinces Government Gazette 
announces that the Chief Commissioner has accepted the resignations with 
great pleasure, which would show that Government is under the impression that 


not succeed in curtailing the influence of Mr Khaparde by removing him 
from. the presidentship of the Amraoti municipality. The deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh has raised them immensely in the public esti- 
mation, and similarly, the imprisonment of Mr, Pal has not lowered him in the 
esteem of his fellow-countrymen, It is equally certain that the prosecution of 
the Sandhya and the Yugantar has not lessened the liking of the public for 
those newspapers, In conclusion, the paper says that if all these occure 
rences fail to make, Government realise the unpleasant consequences of 
repressive. measures, the peace. of the country must be considered to be in 
danger, for. which the authorities.alone are to blame,. 


oo Hindustan (Lahore) of the 14th Feburary 1908, says that the 


Be word Swara7 is generally taken to mean 
Swarej.. self-government. In his récent speech 


at Nassik Babu: Arbindu Ghosh declared that Swaraj was to a nation what 
the soul is to the body and that it was. indispensable in order to keep a. people. 
alive, He added that it was not to be-obtained from others by begging but 
that a people could. get it through their own efforts alone. In order to secure. 
Swaraj natives should make their souls free and act like free.men, trusting in 
God and teaching their: fellow*countrymen.to: tread. the path of liberty. They 


movements.and establish panchayets: for the: settlement of disputes. arising: 
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among them. They should keep their eyes fixed on Swaraj and march 
onward like brave men. They would meet with —— but they must over- 
come them and reach their destination. 


te The Fhang Sial (Jhang),. of the 15th February tent says that the 
| “Independent minded among the English 
eee ee — ' "= have not failed to realise that the recent 
events of Surat betoken an awakening in India, Natives have learnt which 


path leads to slavery and which to Swaraj, and should not allow selfish 


leaders to push them’ down the abyss ‘of perpetual slavery, They now 
understand their rights and every one of thet i is a free agent and dislikes to 
follow others blindly. They may be relied upon to forge ahead, since nothing 
has as yet been able to turn back those struggling for freedom. 


8. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 15th February 1908, pubitches 


| - @ communication from Mr, Tehl Ram 
aries chpbousen Ganga Ram, who says that one of the 


causes of the poverty of India is that the money in the country is not rightly 
used. The rich either bury their money underground or spend it on ornaments 
for their women instead of thinking of promoting someindustry or trade. After 
remarking that the establishment of factories and the promotion of industries 
will procure employment for the poor and add to the country’s wealth, the corre- 


spondent observes that the expansion of India’s commerce and industries is 
the sole cure of the country’s poverty. 


9. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th February 1908, calls upon the 


Punjabis to hold a provincial confer- 
_ ence this year. Lala Lajpat Rai is now 
tre acknowledged leader of the Punjab and it behoves people of this Province 


to hold a conference out of regard for him if from no other consideration. 
A conference was to meet at Rawalpindi last year, but the arrest of Lala 

Hans Raj and other lawyers had the effect of upsetting the plan. Now, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen are free once more they should hold a provincial 


Punjab Provincial Confereace. 


conference in their city. In case there is now no political life at Rawalpindi 


the conference could be convened in some other city. The paper concludes by 


remarking that if the conference is not held this year it will be fair to infer 
that all political life in the Punjab is at an end. 


10, The Hak Pasand (Amritsar), of the tath February 1908, reprints 


OR en EE a part of the first instalment of Lala 
anes Lajpat Rai’s “ Fasasa-s-Burma” (story 
of Burma) published in the last number of the 4sad of Lahore, The reprint is 


dated Mandalay F ort, Upper Burma, 23rd June 1907, and opens as follows :— 


The city in which I am a prisoner this day, for the offence of loving unfortunate 


‘India, was the principal city of afree and good-natured but simple-minded people twenty- 
two years ago. Two hundred yards to the south of the bunglow, in which I am writing, 
stand the royal palaces of the last ruler of that country...... At different points round 


these palaces are to be seen the large and small ‘fron cannon which simple-minded but 


pleasure-loving rulers of this people used to regard as a source of strength to them, 
but which no one had the. courage to fire i in the hour of need.” OS 


The writer then goes on to say that according to the accounts. om 
by European travellers, Burma was a veritable garden of Eden before the 
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‘political enslavement of its people, “The fragrance emitted by this garden 


had the effect of attracting the powerful princes of envy and greed. At first 
foreigners (7. people) began to visit it on the pretext of roaming through it, 
Gradually, however, the spies of deception and the genii of highhandedness 
‘showed themselves and a little later loot and plunder was openly commenc- 
ed. The result is that if those who owned the country twenty-five years apo 
‘dare open their lips they are treated as dacoits, while those whose necks were 
then in constant danger, are now the masters of the land. Disobedience of 
the latter’s orders and laws is an offence now, while to wish their Government | 
ul isto be guilty of sedition and rebellion. After remarking that the rise and 
fall of nations is an immutable law of nature, the writer says that it is instruc- 
tive for man to study the changes which have taken place in Burma during 
the past 22 years. . | 


Commenting on the above the Hak Pasand says that the touching 
article is a living picture of the vicissitudes of fortunes through which Burma 
has passed. Only two decades back the Burmese were an independent 
people, but to-day they are a conquered and depraded race. The true patriot 
that he is, Lala Lajpat Rai could not help shedding tears overthe misfortunes 
even of aforeign people. Indeed, those who do not love their own country 
can never sympathise with others. 


IIl—ARFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


at. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th February 1908, says that 
the punitive expedition against the 


Bspedisios aguiest the Zeki Khote. Zakka Khels can bring Government 


‘neither fame nor any gain. If will cost a very large sum of money, which could 


have been better employed in affording relief to the victims of the prevail- 
ing famine. The paper then goes on to say that although Zakka Khels 
used to commit a raid after first giving intimation of their intention the police 
failed to lay any of the brigands by the heel. It wishes that the police were 
sufficiently; strong to punish wrong-doers and to effect the arrest of dacoits 
like these brigands, instead of employing their power to disagrace a peaceful 


people. 


12. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th February 1908, deprecates 
| Government’s decision not to allow press 
| 3 correspondents to accompany the 
expedition against the Zakka Khels. After questioning the genuineness of the 
reason assigned by Government to account for its cond uct, the paper says 
that apparently the object of the decision is to give the press no opportunity 
of raising an outcry over the treatment which is to be awarded to the Zakka 


Expedition against the Zakka Kheis. 


Khels, The Military will behave as they please and it should be remembered 


+ this connection that the present Commnader-in-Chief gained special renown 
in the campaign against the Dervishes of the Soudan. This is, however, 
a conjectiré, which may or may ‘not turn out to be well founded. At all 
events, there was no need for Government to prevent press correspondents 


‘from accompanying an expedition the:necessity for which is admitted on all 
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II NATIVE STATES, Cee re 


14. ‘The Hak Pasand (Amritsar), of the uh F ‘ebruary 1908, writ: 

ve ing about recent marriage of the 

— resale _ , Raja of Kapurthala to a Spanish lady, 

enquires whether His + thine could find no beautiful lady in India ‘to suit 
him. It would have been far better if the distinction of being his Rani had 
fallen to an Indian lady. The Raja is fond of imitating the ruling race, bat 
has any highly-placed Anglo-Indian officer ever mafriéd a native Woman? = 


14% The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of. the sith February 1008 
publishes similar remarks. 


Pe 


— affairs. 


18. The Curson Gazette (Delhi), of the sth Slireny 1908, says 
- that the Raja has no son by his first 
she sires Rani, and the poor lady undoubtedly 
deserves to be pitied since, if her European rival gives birth to ason, the 
throne will pass to him ag a matter of course, The paper then goes on 
to say that the policy of Government in regard to Native States is too deep 
to be fathomed. Government claims responsibilty for the peace and good 
management of Native States, but at the same time it allows Indian Princes 
to squander public funds on pleasure. In conclusion, the Editor says 
that if the new Rani gives birth to a son, the State subjects will never acknow- 
ledge him as the rightful heir to the throne. 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


16. The: nang Stal (Jhang) of the 15th February 1908, says that the 
iioeiaaiaiiee Jains feel highly indignant at the Ben- 
gal Government’s decision to allow the 
‘building of sities on the Parasmath hill. It adds that the prevalence of dis- 
content among the ruled is extremely prejudicial to the interests of the rulers. 
There has never been a government which displeased its subjects and ruled in 
peace at the same time. After remarking that there are many other good places 
for Europeans to build bungalows on, the Editor adds that the Jains are'thinking 
-of resorting to boycott asa last resource and may perhaps go even to greater 
lengths, Indeed, no one could blame them even if they were to revolt against 
the British Government. Asiatics are very jealous of their religion and would 
gladly sacrifice their lives in its defence. It was highly impolitic on the part 
of Government to wound the religious susceptibilities of the Jains. The Editor 
then reproduces a paragraph from Jain newspaper exhorting the Jains te 
epair to the Parasnath hill in large numbers and make it known that they 
will rather die than allow bungalows to be built on the-hill. Government 
may perhaps regard the paragraph as seditious, but it voices the true feelings 
of the Jain Somyeny. 


VI LEGISLATION. 
A The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the. “roth 
_Mpharamadane and the Punjab Legislative Coencil. February 1908 :— 


‘Tn exercise.of his-powers under the Indian Councils Acti, the Licuten 
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of the Punjab has been pleted to apanats Serdar. Partab i of. eats Malik 


TO4 
Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana and: Mr. Harkishen Lal, Barrister-at-Law, a as additional 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council, The choice will, we are confident, meet 


With the approval of all reasonable’ mea. Mali Umar Hayat Khan and Sarder Partab 
‘Stagh have been re-nomihated, and their share in the proceedings of the Cougcil during 


€h@ last session has borne ample witness'to the moderation of their views, as well as to 


their Independence of judgment. Mr, Harkishen Lal is a gentleman of the same type 
aad ‘may well be expected to discharge his responsibilities in an efficient manmer.. Af 
thé three members selected are, therefore, men of eminent worth, and the choice of the 


Lieutenant-Goyernor is commendable. But while rejoicing over the choice, the Muhaay 


madans of the Punjab cannot but feel poignantly the cruel wrong which has been insid- 
fously done to them as a community. The Legislative Council of this Province, as 
constituted on the previous occas‘on, included four additional members, of whom two were 
Muhammadans, Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shah Din, Barrister-at-Law, and Malik 
Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana, C.1.E., one Hindu; Thakar Mahan Chand, and one Sikh, 
Sardar Partab Singh. And ever since the establishment of the Punjab Council, there 
has been an average of two Muslims to one Hindu and one Sikh. But when ‘the Kltan 
Bahadur was appointed Judge of the Chief Court, no Musalman was nominated in 
this place. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson was then not keeping good health and the session 
‘was also drawing to a close, the general impression was that the above reasons had pte- 
‘yented His Honour from immediately nominating a successor to Mr. Justice Shah Din. 
They were convinced that the‘usual proportion would be re-adjusted on the formation 
of the new Council. But what do they find now? They find that the practice in vogue 
ever since the creation of the Punjab Council has been reversed, that only one Musalman 
has been nominated against two non-Muslims. Musalmans constitute more than fifty per 
cent. of the population, and their historical and political importance in the Punjab is, at 
least, proportionate to their numerical strength, = * - * * 
Hence, if no favour, no mzhrbanz had been shown to them, if simple justice had been 
done to them, if precedents had not been wantonly disregarded, two of their co-religionists 
‘must have been nominated to the Punjab Legislative Council. But while communities 
which put together represent less than one-half of the population get two representatives, 
a community that consists of a larger number of persons than both the others combined 
gets only one member, notwithstanding the fact that it has almost invariably had two re- 
presentatives i in the past. In other words, their proportion has been now reduced to 
one-quarter of their previous proportion. Is this justice? Is this fulfilment of the pro- 
‘mises Lord Minto made to the All-India Muhammadan Deputation ‘at Simla? Is this an 


‘earnest of the way in which the Musalmans will be dealt with, when Mr. Morley’s reform. 


‘scheme ‘becomes operative? Is this, we ask, the reward for their holding aloof from 
violent agitation ? This step on the part of the Local Government would seem to show 
that those who do not agitate will be dealt with unfairly, to say the least ‘of it, Their 
rights will be disregarded. All former traditions will be departed from, and those alone 
will be thought worthy of consideration who cry the loudest. We, however, refuse to 
‘believe that the Punjab Government intends to follow such an unjust policy and perpet- 
‘gate a wanton injustice. We hope that the non-appointment of another Muslim member 
‘has been due simply to oversight, and earnestly trust that the wrong will be at once 
‘sighted. A few weeks will show which of these opinions is correct, and what pry it 
we be best for the: Muhammadans to follow. : 


18, The Shang Sial (Shang), of the 15th February 1908, deprecates 


Mr. Harkishan Lal’s appointment to the Punjab the appointment of Lala Harkishen 
Legislative Council. “3. Bal tothe Local Legislative Council 


and remarks that it could only have rejoiced had the appointment been 
‘@onferred on Lala 'Lajpat Rai or Sardar Ajit Singh who are true fepresen- 
tatives of the people. It regards Lala Harkishen Lal as belonging ‘to the 
‘wathe ‘type ‘zis Sardar Partab: Singh ‘and Malik ‘Umar Hayat ‘Khan, and 
— BONSidet's “that this favénr Kay been wccorded ‘to ‘Hatkishen Lal for: the patt he 
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played in waiting on the Lieutenant-Governor during the time of the recent 
unrest with a loyal deputation, and making an ititiocent people fall down at 
the feet of a:cruel Governor. It accuses Harkishen Lal of having exposed 
the Hindus of the Province to the ridicule and taunts of Muhammadans. 


Mr. Harkishan Lal’s appointmeat to the Punjab | 19. The: ah arkash (Lahore), 
Legislative Conseil. of the 11th’ February 1908, writes to 


a similar effect. 


20. The Sat Dharam Parcharak ( Jullundur), of the s4th February 

Mr. Harkishan Lal’s appointment to the Punjab 1908, says that Lala Harkishen Lal 

Legislative Council, is undoubtédly ‘thoroughly deserving 
of the honour. Nevertheless, Mr. Nundy’s statement that his appointment 
to the Punjab Legislative Council is his reward for his share in the organi- 
sation of the Hindu deputation to the Lieutenant-Governor is no news to the 
general public. It would have been better for his — if he had been 


honoured earlier or at some future time. 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


at. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 14th February 1908, publishes a 
translation of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 


Docile and submissive habits of natives. ‘‘ Message ” to the Labour Leader in 


which he ascribes the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in India to the 
docile and submissive habits of the natives, The Editor agrees with Mr. 
Hardie, and complains that the natives are ever ready to lick the boots of 
Europeans, and that if they are kicked by a sahib they donot pay him back 

in his own coin. They should remember that as long as they do not respect 
themselves they cannot command the respect of other nations of the world. 
They should learn to stand upon their own legs and fight for their rights to 
the bitter end. [It does not, however, follow that in doing so they should 


bid good-bye to decency and gentlemanlines. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant tothe Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Deparimenit, Punjab, 


LAHORE : 


The 22th February 1908. 
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] —PorirTics. 


(4)—Forsign— 
t. Assassination of the King of Portugal (4/#ad) 
2. Iodians io the Transvael (Aftab) 


(b)—Home— - 


The relations between England and India (Aftab) 
Mr. Keir Hardie on the recent uorest (Panjadee) 
India and' Ireland : a contrast (Panjabee) 


Students and politics (Aftab oe 
Punjab Provincial Conference (Fhang Sial) 
IIl.—APGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 


Iil.—Native STATgs. 
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[ Confidential. } 
| Vol. XI. ] . siete ii 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 29th February 1908. 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 16th February 1908, remarks that some 


. oman tes people consider self-aggrandisement 
oui nan nme amas the sole object of their lives and regard 
the terms “ good ” and “evil ” as meaningless. They seem to think that 


righteousness has no place in God’s universe, [tis, however, a mistake on 
their part. A tyrant may practice the grossest oppression, but in the end he 
meets his deserts at the hand of God. As an instance in point, the paper 
refers to the recent assassination of the King of Portugal, who, it says, used 
to grossly oppress his subjects. It adds that the Prime Minister of the deceas- 
ed monarch, at whose instance the latter used to practise his oppression, has 
now been brought to his senses and swears that he will no longer stand in the 
way of the peop'e getting their rights. This shows that the eyes of the 
tyrant are opened only when he feels the touch of the heavy hand of fate. If 
this were not so the rights of subjects would always bein danger. God helps 


all and even those nations whose plight is the worst will see better days 
sooner or later. 


a. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 16th February 1908, remarks that Indians 


indiaes in the Transvaal in the Transvaal are far from having 


gained a victory, seeing that they still 
labour under many disabilities. After citing examples of these the, paper states 


that it isa surprise that Indians should consent to live in such disgrace. 

They began their fight very well and a general hope. prevailed that they 
would not give.in until all restrictions against them had been removed. Un-. 
fortunately, however, the people of this country have become so accustomed 
to suffer humiliation that they have ceased to feel it, and Indians in ‘the 
Transvaal have consequently suffered defeat in the recent fight, as is evident 
from the statements of Mr. Smuts that the Transvaal Government has gained. 
what it desired to achieve. In conclusion, the paper regrets that, neither the 


Imperial Government nor the. Government of India. stood, sai Indian ines 
grants in the ex-Boer Republic. | 
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(5) — Home. 


3. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 16th February 1908, publishes a ‘long 
ial tiie ... > article on the relations between England 
ee ae and India, which begins by stating 


_ that there are a certain class of patriots in this country who assert that ‘the 


British Government desires the welfare and progress of the people and sym- 


_ pathises with the Swadeshi movement, but is frustrated in its object owing to. 


the opposition of the people. It points out that Indians who preach these 
views are -wrong ; that the English did not come from England to this 
country ‘to assist the civilisation of natives, for they bear no love for Indians 
and cannot do so since the religions ‘of the two countries are at variance. 
The English, it says, came to India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the struggle amongst European nations to extend their 
territories was at its height, and now having established their sovereignty in the 
land they live like kings and suck the life-blood of the people, The English 
conquered India in order to increase the prosperity of the English nation, and 
the proof of this is that they have ruined the industries of India in order to 
secure the sale of their own manufactures. Inconclusion, the Editor points 
out that the only way in which a conquered people can improve their position 
is by regaining their political liberty and he exhorts Indians to promote the 


: Swadeshi movement. The article ends as follows :— 


“ Q Englishmen, how do you regard us ? Have we been born to work as your 
slayes ? Have you been born to suck our blood for ever ? How will you dare show your 
face to God (on the day of judgment) ? Do not both of us acknowledge the same God? 
Do you not feel : any pity for us ? Well, wait a little ; we also are making our preparations, 
We also will prove ourszlves to be human beings. We also will prove that God will 
help ue. You have oppressed us for years. Qur turn to make progress has now arrived,” 


4 The.following is an extract from an article purporting to have been 

i sin ia si written by Mr. Keir Hardie, published in 

ee ee ee the Panjatee (Lahore) of February 
. . a2nd :— 


“MORE ON THE UNREST IN THE NORTH. 
‘JACKS IN OFFICE. 
“(By ¥. Ketr Hardie, M.P.) 
« # * * ‘ 
‘For the purpose of this article I will take Lahore and Rawalpindi tog ther, ale 
though they are many miles apart. The 
districts round about these places were un- 


doubtedly in an agitated condition. Some years ago a new irrigation canal was made, 
which opened up a barren district, and led to its being colonised. Many of the colo- 


The Canal Colonists’ agitation. 


nists were ex-soldiers. The land, which had formerly been sandy waste, proved to be a 


veritable garden when irrigated by the canal waters. The settlers, however, found the 
conditions of their settlement.very irksome. Restrictions and restraints abounded on 


every hand, and a colonist was nat.even allowed to visit his own family outside the 


colony without obtaining a special permit. Fines were the order of the day, and 
although at the moment I cannot charge my memory with the total sum thus exacted 
from the peasants in the course of a single year, sti!l it is enormous. When at the back 
of all this the Government of the Punjab passed a new Act still further restricting the 


‘Ajbérties-of the coldtiists; and confiscating” their property when they died wi ithout mate 
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iestie, the coldnists revoited, and an: agitation ‘ensued.’ At the same time .a: heavy in- 
eréase:was made in the Irrigation water charges i in another part of the district, and 
uider the new revenue settlement which had. just - been completed ‘the rates payable by 
the _— around. Rawalpindi were increased twenty-five iid — ee be ist 


Gr The Indian ratyat is. long suffering and slow to anger, but these vexatious im- 
posts proved more than he could bear, and 
he commenced to agitate for some redress. 
It so happens that in this part of India begar is common. SBegar isa system which 
comes down from the days of native rule, when a Native Chief, requiring men, forcibly 
impressed the number needed, and set them to work at their allotted task. Petty Euro- 
peas officials, in the face of the prohibition of the Government, have tried to ‘live up to 
this tradition, and many were the cases recited to me in which workmen and peasants 
were.compelled, under threat. of imprisonment, to leave their own work and to build a 
house or act as carriers for the servants of the British Raj. In one of these cases the 
Magistrate of Rawalpindi had secured two men (natives) to accompany him on tour. 
Their clothing was of the scantiest ; shelter there was none for — and during: the 
night both men died of cold. 


* vesetlows imposts. 


« *: . “The local paper published in bihiew, the “ Panjabee,’” commented on this case, 
and called attention to the fact that even when natives were murdered the punishments 
meted out to Europeans were very slight, and cited several instances in support of this 
statement. This was held to be rank sedition, and the Editor and Publisher were tried 
and convicted for this offence. On the day when they were being taken to prison a 
number of their fellow-townamen, by whom they were known and respected, turned out 
to witness their removal. The day was wet ; the horses employed to draw the carriage 
in which were the prisoners, were of a poor quality, and in consequence progress was 
slow. Meanwhile, the crowd of sympathisers kept augmenting and cheering until the 
wretched cavalcade came to a st andstill in the mud, and the prisoners were transferred 
from the carriage in which they were to one in which there were better horses. 


“Let it be noted that at this stage no attempt was made to rescue the prisoners, 
pune which, in the mind of the authorities, was 
ae Lejpat Rat. the object for which the crowd was gather- 
ing. During the course of the day some disturbance of the peace took place, which was 
called a riot, and for which ten men were arrested, of whom seven were convicted. 
An appeal was taken to the High Court, when four of the convicted men were liberated 
and three of the convicticns upheld, although in one case the sentence was reduced. 
The High Court held that there had been no riot, but only a case of simple assault. 
Among others who had taken part in the agitation ‘on behalf of the vasyat was Lala 
Lajpat Rai, a local gentleman of spotless character, high aim, and self-sacrificing dis- 
position. There was no crime which was not imputed to this man, even including i in. 
— with the Amir of Kabul by the vitriolic Anglo-Indian Press, sac yD 


e*: 
. 


vt When I received the Muhammadan deputation at Lahore its ‘spokesman, a gentle 
man occupying a good position in the town, went out of his way to assure me that 
while, he was, strongly opposed to Lala Lajpat Rai’s methods of religious controversy, 
still he regarded him as a man of the: highest character and noblest aims, and that his 
deportation was a grave miscarriage of justice. Itis alleged—with' what depree of trath 
I know not—that Lord Kitchener threatened to tesign unless an example was made of 
Lala Lajpat Rai. The authorities, however, had nothing ‘against -him; save that He was 
an agitator who voiced the grievances of the heavily-burdened peasants; atid: sd, as‘he 
had ‘broken: no law and could not be convicted in any court of justice, the only thing lefe 
‘was to order. his deportation without trial, which was accordingly done.’ He: was sent 
to Burma, where he was kept a prisoner, and’ the day on which I dictate these” notes, 
‘at Colombo, the news comes that he kas been —, Se mane | for sedition: and 
riot in Lahoref ney it i ig SSE 


y \' 
’ ‘ 
, 4 
| | 


a mw At Rawalpindi the peasants’ agitation was very’ strong. ‘and there, also, a humbes 
°° @f ~edueated’ gentleman were lending the 
te Reweiindt spond weight of their influence to assist tlie ryote 
to obtain redress. - The local Magistrate, a hot-headed, tactless sort of man, thought he. 
would like to try the effect of deportation on some of his tormentors, and so he announc- 
ed te them that they were to meet hinr in the court-house on a certain day, to show 
cause ‘why they should not be tried for sedition. This act of his would be ludicroys 
but for what ensued, The Government tefused to sanction his insane procedure, but he 
did not notify his victims of this fact, but proceeded to the court-house, where the gene 
tlemen accused sent a polite intimation that as they refused to countenance his illegal 
procedure, they did not intend to appear. The whole town and district, however, was 
in a ferment, the peasants having gathered in great force to stand by their champions, 
and during the course of the day there were several cases of rioting, in which a mission 
station was burnt. Ten or twelve days thereafter fifty atrests were made in connection 
with the riots, including the gentlemen above referred to, whom the Magistrate had 
wanted to try for sedition. These men, all of them of good social standing and position, 
educated, and leading lights in Rawalpindi scciety, applied for bail, which was _— 
and for four-and-a-half months they were kept in prison, awaiting trial. 


Fortunately for them, the Magistrate sent down to try the case was able to rise 
above local prejudice, and in the end he acquitted all the accused, characterised the 
evidence against them as having been fabricated, and frankly charged the prosecuting 
witnesses with perjury. The Viceroy, on learning the position of the Colonisation Bilt 
above referred to, promptly vetoed it, and at the same time the ptoposal to increase the 
irrigation water charges was postponed for a year, whereupon the entire agitation sub- 
sided. The version of the authorities is that the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and’ 
the apprehension of the rebellious lawyers at Rawalpindi brought peace; whereas, as. 
a matter of fact, peace came when the causes which had led to the agi.ation—to wit, the 
doubling of the municipal assessmeat at Delhi, the confiscatory canal colony nee 
and the increase of the already heavy water oe abandoned. 


" ‘Aleiene most of this will be new to British readers, but itis true. That the 
Army was affected I think extremely probable, remembering that it was from this dis- 
trict that the Army i is chiefly recruited, and that those who were the victims of the Gov- 
eroment’s oppressive policy were the fathers, sons and brothers of the men who compose 
the Army. Had the Army been recruited to any extent from the districts of Eastern 
Bengal, the partition would have affectea it in the same way, and would in all likelihood 
have been withdrawn, as were the Canal Colonisation Bill and the excessive water 


charges. 


" ee moral is obvious, The Government of India does not withhold its hand of 
oppression out of any setse of justice, but 
The moral 2 simply: through the fear that if the ‘injustice 


be persisted in dire results may make themselves felt in the military ergnniention of the 
Indjan Army.” 


~ 


is The following is from the Pangeiee (Lahore), of the aand February 
tadia end Ireland : a contrast. eu 


-  .“T wo countries, situated d widely apart, have, during the last twelve months, engaged 
the.attention of the present Liberal Ministry owing to their so-called ‘ unrestful’ 
eondition. Officials and non-officials, for reasons best . known to themselves, made. up 
their, minds to tell the people ‘of England that India was on the verge ofa second 
mutiny. If newspapers speak the truth, the condition of Ireland has been awa 
worse, But. the different: kinds of treatment, meted out to the two countries by the | 
same.‘ Liberal’ Government, is what we ‘Propose to describe in this article, ese 


4 
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ts “What hasbeen the condition of Treland, and how has Mr. Birrel faced it, are yu . 


tw0:questions we’ must answer first. ‘The London correspondent of the Pioneer has 


sup plied: the following facts ina recent letter: In la zs portions of Ireland there are. 


extetisive’ ateas of pasture land from which the pedsa have been excluded. These 
lands are devoted, by what are called ‘ graziers, ‘to the feeding of immense herds of 
cattle, meant for the foreign market. This cattle’ ‘industry isso remunerative that 
durisg 1905 cattle worth £14,000,000 were exported to England. While on the one 
hand the grazing industry has been developing, the sinall Irish tenant has ‘been findirg 
himself squeezed more and more into narrow barren strips of mdéuntair land and bog, — 
whereon it is difficult to raise enough produce to keep the family ftom starvation. The’ 


peasants therefore have lately shown a dangerous form of discontent, when on looking’ 


around they contrast ‘the miserable quality ofthe land which they are compelled to 
till, with the miles of rich productive land devoted exclusively to the rearing and 
feeding of cattle. While they are pinned down to the laborious and often disastrous 
cultivation of a small strip of stony or boggy soil, they see all around them’ miles of 
beautiful ranch ground upon which numerous herds of cattle roam at their pleasure. It 
is this contrast between the superior privileges enjoyed by the cattle and the misery of 
their own lot as peasants which has given rise to the present serious agitation in Ireland.: 
The people want more land, and when they fail to get it, assail the cattle on: the 
pastures, driving them away for miles and miles. These cattle hunts are now thoroughly 
organised, M., Ps. taking the lead! * * * * bd 

Among the pastimes resorted to by the agitators, a prominent English journal counts the 
following : mutilation of cattle, burning to death of heifers and horses, maiming and 
houghing, stabbing of stray animals, burning down of hundreds of tons of straw, rye, 
farm carts, cattle sheds and barns, Men with blackened faces rush out, drive the cattle, 
scatter them far and wide, smash gates and fences, overpower herds, and no one is 
caught. Policemen are knocked down insensible, or rush at criminals with blood 
streaming down their faces, attempt to make arrests, but are unable. The agitation has 
spread in other directions, anid new pastimes are being discovered. Mail bags are seized, 
houses are fired into, unpopular folks are boycotted and intimidated. In at leasta 
dozen cases postmen carrying registered letters, containing writs, have been set upon, 
and the letters seized and destroyed. Private dwellings are raided, and any guns or re- 
volvers found ‘inside are carried off to be used against the owners themselves. But the 
attitude of the Government, in the face of such a shameful state of affairs, has supplied 
a lamentable contrast to the measures sanctioned by the same Government in India. 
In the words of the Pioneer's correspondent, the curiously blameworthy feature of the 
Government policy is the reluctance it is showing to bring the real offenders to justice 
in the person of the ring-leaders, the sowers of sedition, the counsellors who urge the 


poor peasants to break the law and tocome into confli:t with the Police. Mr. Ginnel | 


has been the real bearer of the ‘fiery cross,’ but when Mr. Birrel, the Chief Secretary, 
addressed a meeting at Southampton, he took particular pains to single out his actions 


and to tell the public that as the Hon. Member in all likelihood desired nothing better 


than to be made a political martyr, the Government did not in the least intend to oblige 


him. The upshot of Mr, Birrel’s review of the Irish situation was that the Government | 


intended to trust with confidence to the working of the ordinary law in punishing the 


agitators. A most extraordinary situation in Ireland was to be met by the ordinary law, 
but behold the attitude of the same ‘ Liberal’ Government i in the face of a thousand. 


times less serious situation in India! erm G 1 


aft cA most ordinary demonstration at Lahore fqllowing the punishment, of certain 
public men was magnified into a riot, and ball cartridge . was served out. A perfectly 
legitimate agitation at Pindi was made out to be a preparation fora revolt based on a 
wide conspiracy ; leading men were arrested, and refused bail for five months ; 3. areas in. 
the country »were ‘ proclaimed ;’-an obsolete and barbarous Regulation was tefurbished- 
for. use - apie deported without trial ; editors of Journals were arrested all over the | 


<< 
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Country and given long terms. of. punishment with hard labour ; ; troops | were’ set into 
motion, | and a liberal use of punitive police made in yarious provinces ; respectable:men 


were sent to jail not for firing farm-yards, shooting into dwellings, maiming: cattle: or 
robbing mail bags, but for destroying: insignificant quantities of foreign :salt and Man- 

chester. goods. ‘Bande Mataram’ was erected into.a crime: anda rjot provoked by a 
white man’ s assault was answered with the quartering of:police, &c.: Ferocious sentences 


were inflicted on demonstrators, a conference was. prohibited in Bengal, Swadeshi: 


hecame practically a crime, and Judges revealed that the guardians of the.public peace 
were not entirely clean-handed. Flogging in jail, rigorous imprisonments for | petty 
quarrels with the police, six mopths’ imprisonment for refusing to give evidence, whip- 
pings in connection with so-called; disturbances, arrests of gentlemen of ‘the position 


of ‘Arabindo Ghose and A.C. Bannerji have continued to: ‘edify ‘the ‘subjects of a 
“Christian Government.’ | 


“What a shameful contrast! Real high crime in Ireland passed by, because the 
Government did not care to help inthe manufacture of martyrs; petty crime in India, 


legitimate agitation against increased taxation and political disabalities, punished with 


the utmost rigours of the law! What a shameful contrast! How unworthy the 
Indians who swallow it without protest ! ’’ 


6. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 16th hee 1908, praises the Hon’ble 


| Mr. Justice Chatterjee for his advice 
Stedeotn and politics. 

| to students to abstain from taking an 
active part in politics. It, however, regrets that the Principals and Professors 
of Colleges in India should enforce Government’s orders on the subject in an 
extremely objectionable manner. No sooner do they see a student reading 
a newspaper then they demand an explanation from him and pester him 
with annoying: questions. After complaining that they have made life a 
burden to their students and asking them to mend their ways, the Editor 
calls upon Indians to open national schools and colleges with a view. to 
making self-respecting patriots of their children. They should not delude 
themselves with the belief that agitation will lead Government :to make 


primary education free. They should remember that God ‘Sips those who 


help themselves, adding that itis cowardly to stretch out one’s hands to wnees 
for help. 


7. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the aand February — calls upon 
ee he Lala Lajpat. Rai, Harkishen Lal and 
Eaaie Provincial Conferenee. 


the Indian Association to display. some. 
courage and to convene a Provincial Conference in the . Punjab.. After. 


remarking that Government cannot injure them for doing: so,. he: suggests « 
that the Conference should be held at Lahore or elsewhere. This is the 


. more. necessary as similar conferences are being held in: other provinces. 


V.—NATive SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 


58. The following :isifrom the Zritbune (Lahore), of the a7th February 
A bat BS marriage at Calcutta. 1908: == 


a From the telegram: which sii a our ie: it will Bi seen, that, the 
marriage ceremony of the widowed daughter of Mr. Justice Mukerji of the Calcutta, 


Court was very ‘successfully performed on Monday night in Calcutta before a ‘large and 


~— 


Pe co. 


— | 

representative gathering ‘of the advanced ‘as well ag the orthodox section of the Hindus. 
* * eo ee ey ‘ ‘ * 
Living as we do in the Punjab, where thanks. to several causes, the rigors of Hindu 
orthodoxy are not so acutely: felt as elsewhere,,. perhaps we:do not realise the insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way of a social reformer in Bengal and one belonging to the 
highest class of Brahmans, to boot, like Justice Mukerji. But we may remember 
that the great Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, who was by the way one of the greatest 
Indians of the last century, failed to make the least headway against the bederock of 
orthodoxy in this direction, and since then the labours of all -esser personalities have 
more or less failed. The task has, however, been reserved for Justice Mukerji and 
it is most gratifying to find that he has not been deterred i1 his notle attempt by the 
threats of ostracism and other formidable weapons of orthodoxy, Finding all theic 
threats and remonstrances of no avail, the orthodox party next attempted to foil him 
at the nick of time in the shape of a legal injunction restraining the marriage, but 
fortunately legal process failed to come to their aid and the mavriage ‘was duly 
solemnised. Now that Mr. Justice Mukerji has cut the Gordian knot, the marriage 
of girl widows in Bengal will no longer be hedged in with the same implacable barriers 
as hithertofore. Indeed, a few more marriages like that will bring us to the realisation 
of the noble dream of the great Vidyasagar and give a quietus to perhaps the most 
cruel usage that has fettered Hindu society. Justice Mukerji, therefore, deserves the 
greatest commendation for his heroic act in rolling back the wave of reactionary 
orthodoxy and to heal this leprous spot that is corroding the whole social organism. 
Indeed the — is a red letter event in the,history of Bengali progres and social 
reform.” 


VI. — LEGISLATION. 


9. The “Aftab (Delhi, of the 16th February ant, achive in. the 
appointment of Mr, Harkishen Lal 
Legislative Coueell. eppoin'ment to the Punj:-b = to the local Legislative Council, says 
that at the time of the deportation 
of Lala.Lajpat Rai Government had convinced itself that the entire popula- 
tion (of the Punjab) were indignant with it and that a second mutiny was 
about to break out. t, therefore, stood in need of a person who would incline 
the people to loyalty once more. ‘This work was done by Mr Harkishen Lal, 
who waited on the Lieutenant-Governor with loyal deputations and assured 
Government that the people were not disloyal, nay that he had made loyat 
subjects of them again. All this had the effect of making Government believe 
that he had averted the threatened mutiny. There is, therefore, nothing sar: 
prising in hts appointment to the Punjab Legislative Council. After remarking 
that itis not known what further honours are in store for him, the Aftab says 
that his doings subsequent to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai constitutes a 
blot on his character and that his nomination to the Council has greatly lower- 
ed him in the estimation of the public. If he wishes to escape the charge of 
having betrayed his fellow-countrymen he should decline to become a Member 
of the Council. The Editor then suggests that Muhammadans will! now agitate 
-for the appointment of Muhammad Shafi to the Council, He concludes with 
the following words :-— 


“ Well done, brave nen! Goon fighting! There is no bigher ideal in this world 
than to obtain titles.and. win honour fron the authorities. This alone constitu‘es salva- 
tion and is the passport to heaven.” 


Aid to Pindi Das’s family. 


14. 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION; 


. C4) — Miscellaneous. 


10. ‘The _— Siat (Jhang), of the asnd February 1908, acknow- 
ledges the following subscriptions in 


aid of Pindi Das’ family : — 


Rs. A. P. 
25 0 0 


Amount alreadly acknowledged 


Received through Diwan Chand and Ram 
Narayan, Commission Agents, Ganj Bazar, 


Rawalpindi ‘ee eee 
Lala Dhanpat Rai of Lyallpur jae 
Lala Giyan Chand of Shahdara _.. 


Lala Moti Ram, of Sialkot ie 
Received through Ramji Das ‘ese 
D. D. Gupta yea sv 


The Hamdard-i-Hind Sabha, Rawalpindi 


Total 


In another place the paper reports that Sardar Lal Singh, a Safed- 
posh of Chak No. 100, Lyallpur (district), writes to say that the capes 
subscriptions have been received by him also :— 


Lala Gur Bakhsh sei 
S. Kartar Singh ee 
From an anonymous donor 
Sardar Lal Singh eee 


The Sardar does not, however, intimate whether or no the collections 
have been remitted to the family of Pindi Das. 


14 18 


oo ¢eoe 9 ¢€ 
00000 60 


65 13 oO 


Rs. A. P. 


3 


Oo 
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O 
2 0 


o 0 0 9 


16 0 oO 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant tothe Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


Criminal Invéestigation Department, Punjad.. 


LAHORE: 


The 29th February 1908. 
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I.—POLITICS. 
(2) —Foreign, 


t, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th February 1908, writing 
on Egyptian affairs, says that it will 
be a mistake on the part of Egypt 
to seek the help of Turkey (in getting rid of British protection). Those who 
advocate such a course of action should remember that Turkey herself is 
being deprived of her legitimate rights and is not allowed to profit by her 
conquests. She has been forced by the European Powers to give up Crete 


Eagland and Egypt. 


and there is no likelihood of her being allowed to interfere with Egypt. 


Egypt must continue in her present position for at least a century to come 
since the occupation of the country is highly profitable to the English and 


they will be loth to leave it. Some people believe that England is spreading. 


education among Egyptian agriculturists in order to improve their moral and 
material condition. They should, however, remearber that education will 
be certain to incline the Fe/lakeen to the use of articles of Iuxury, which 
will only add to the trade of England and other foreign countries, After 
remarking that the future of Egypt depends chiefly on the university recently 
established in that country, the writer says that when Egyptians succeed in 
placing themselves on a footing of equality with the British in every respect,. 
the latter will restore them their liberty. It, therefore, appears desirable 
that the Khedive’s subjects should remain on terms of friendship with 
England for the present and should take steps to educate themselves, 


a. The Vakil (Anmitsar), of the 26th February 1903, deplores the exist- 
ing tension of feeling between England 


Bagiad ond Turkey. _and Turkey and says that it will be a se- 


rious mistake on the part of the British Government to continue its present policy 


towards the Turkish Empire. It blames Mr. Gladstone for having been res- 
ponsible for the-cessation of friendly relations which had formerly existed be- 


tween the two powers until ‘1881, and- states that Germany new; enjoys the: 


146 


onfidence. of the Sultan and is deriving from Turkey all the benefits which, but 


tor Mr. Gladstone’s foolish conduct, would have accrued to the English, The 


views expressed by Lord Ripon in connection with the recent debate on the 
King’s speech show that England has not as yet realised her mistake and that 
only bitter experience will open her eyes to the evil consequences of her pre- 
sent attitude towards Turkey. The“ Sick Man of Europe” recovered his health 


long. ago and running counter to his wishes cannot but lead to very undesirable. 


results. Turkey is a veritable powder m:gazine, and it will take little to cause 
an explosion which will endanger the safety of Europe, Asia. and Africa. The 
Editor then refers to the reforms which are proposed by the powers for intro- 


duction inte Macedonia, and says that the sole reason for interference with 


Turkey is that she rules over a portion of Europe which observes the Christian 
religion. This is evident from the fact that the bloodshed and plunder which 


have prevailed in Russia for tke last 4 years Fave called forth no action from 
the Powers. 


3. The Paisa Akhtar (Lahore), of the agth February 1908, writing about 


the recent reference in Parliament to 
sacri the situation in Macedonia says that 
the adoption of Mr. George Hardie’s proposal that Macedonia should be 
placed under an administration which should be answerable, not to Turkey, 
but to the Powers, would only lead to the oppression of Muhammadans by the 
Christians of the country. It states that the policy pursued: by the Liberal 
Government in regard to Macedonia is most disappointing, both to the Porte 
and to the Muhammadan subjects of the King-Emperor. 


4 «The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 24th February 1908, accuses 
The Macedonian question. Muhammadans of disloyalty, 1n that 


while professing devotion to the British | 
nema they pray for the Sultan of Turkey daily, and because recently, 


when the state of affairs in Macedonia nearly led to war between the European 
Powers and Turkey, Muhammadan newspapers dared to make an open threat 
that if Islam was attacked there were 50 lakhs of Turks and as‘many Afghans 
= were prepared to lay down their lives in its defence. 


_S. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 20th February 1908, remarks _ 


| that the contemptuous treatment of In- 
Treatment of Indjaas abroad. | 

ewan dir cencte tates dians i in the British Colonies should not 
be taken to mean that they are not respected in foreign countries. They are 


treated with contempt only by the narrow minded among Europeans who des- 
pise. them on account their political Slavery. Sensible, thoughtful and far- 
sighted Eyropeans, on the contrary, entertain feelings of respect for India and 
her children. In support of this assertion the paper quotes the names of 


Max Muller and other eminent European writers as being amongst those who 
_ praise the Hindu system of philosophy in the highest tering. . 


Me ye 


(5) — Home. 
6 ‘The Rag hbir Patria Uhang), for February 1908, publishes some 


r 


7 


that although‘natives (éi¢. black men) 
ae: grou. lb-treated (by the English), they: have’ not as yet learnt to respect’ 


Refers dnd the red ea _ -verses written by the Editor, who says’: 


ew 


x , 
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thie mselves, ‘They should remember that sycophancy i is ata. discoutit in these 
days and that only those who return blow for blow can escape oppression. The 
writer asks Government (/it. fowler) not to oppress natives, who are thoroughly 
in its power, but at least to let them eat their fill. If it can do nothing else 
for them it should at least forbid Ralli Bros, and Sandy (Patrick) to export 


grain from the country.. Again, it should not: muzzle natives after having 
taught them to speak out their minds. 


?- The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for February 1903, pds a poem 

R uae ant the led written by “ Almast” of Chahal, who 
calls upon natives to shake off their 

sleep, adding that other Asiatics are already awake. Those (the English ?) 
whom the people regard as their friends do not wish them well. They have 
lost their wealth by placing reliance on others, Their life-blood has been 
drained, and their treasures have been taken away over the seas. They. raise 
grain for the benefit of foreigners and have to suffer the pangs of hunger them- 


selves. If the existing state of affairs continues, the days of natives are 
numbered. 


, - 8 The Rag kbir Patrika. (ent, for February 1908, publishes some 


? verses from the pen of one Sardar Wad- 
erie aan hawa Singh, of chak No, 105, who refers 
to the execution of Charles I and says that natives do not even dream ef treat- 
ing their rulers in the manner in which the English treated their sovereign in the 
past. Government creates a new law every day and has sealed the lips of the 
people. It also flogs and imprisons their beloved sons, and calls them rebels 
for speaking the truth. The present rulers of the country are pleased to see 
‘the ruin of the people and have sucked their life-blood. After accusing Gov- 
ernment of not fulfiliing the pledges contained in the proclamation of 1858, the 
writer further finds fault with it for the ill-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. 


9. The 4ftad (Delhi), of the 23rd February 1908, remarks that great 
changes have taken place in India 
since the partition of Bengal. The 
outcry raised by the people over the adoption of a repressive policy by Goy- 
ernment has evoked expressions of sympathy for them in all parts of the world, 
Not a few Englishmen, among whom may be numbered Dr. Rutherford and 
Mr. Nevinson, have learnt to sympathise with natives. Mr. Morley, how- 
ever, endeavours to justify his repressive policy by alleging that the people. 
have become rebellious, Will he, however, announce for what actual breach 
of the peace respectable men like Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were de» 


Government's repressive policy. 


ported?) Why the liberty of the press was interfered with ? Why the severest 


| punishments were inflicted on those who hawked newspapers and why boys 
undet 15 years of age were heartlessly flogged in public? The paper then 
goes on to say that a society has been established in America with the object 
of helping Indians and having their grievances redressed. It has been named 
‘** The Society for the Advancement of India” and consists’of 10 or-18 respects 


able Americans, who have vowed to further the cause of this country. ‘One of 


these noble souls is the famous Dr. Cuthbert Hall who visited India some time 


ago. Before accépting help from f ee mm mm" natives sees <n 
otherwise they will achieve ne | fh oS 


fiat Par 


mp 


»-i) 1a The Them: Sial (jhang), of the ‘agth Sabeuary 3908, remarks, 


«. slides ‘i tases Wii al Ws that no.man.can command the respect 


Regt. i ie COE ~ Of others who is himself devoid of aelf- 


respect, and that a nation which does | 

mot respect .. itself. must come under the subjection of other people. A nation 

which allows foreigners.to. usurp its rights in silence and does not return 

“blow for blow cannot maintain its position for long. While Indians respect 
ed themselves their country occupied an exalted position in the world. Now; 

however, ‘since:they ‘have lost.all sense of .self-respect they are being disgrac- 
red (st. :shoe-beaten). ‘The National Congress has for 22 years been 
demanding ithe rights of which ‘the: English have by deception | deprived 
ithe:people,:but no:heed has been paid ito its:demands. .Had Indians possess« 


 ced:any‘sense of. ‘self-respect. they would have ceased to ‘petition Government 


tleng ago. If a beggar is rebuked and:turaed back from a rich man’s house 
she does not go:near it a:second time. Natives, however, among whom there 
are ithousands of .statesmen like Sir Ferozeshah Mehta and the Hon'ble 
‘Mr. t.Gokhale, continue to clamour at the.gates of.the English, although they 
know full well that the latter will restore them none of their rights ,withont 
a struggle. Such weakness on the part of Indians has greatly encourged the 
English, who now regard them ‘as-worms beneath their feet. Although 
the English have ruined India’s arts and industries the people.¢p not feel 
‘ashamed to- buy’ British manufactures, Can they not retaliate and return a 
‘crushing’ blow to ‘their oppression’ by the English? ‘They uudoabtedly could 
‘do so if only they knew how to respect themselves. After referring to the 

‘struggles cf the Americans'to prevent the English from killing their industries 
‘the Editor’: says that even Budha, who preached universal peace, teaches men 
‘to fight 1 for, and’die in defence of, their rights arid- honour, and that Kabir also 
“has taught men to respect themselves. He then exhorts Indians to become 
ienoniion and to adopt. a system of boyestt. This, he.asserts, will increase 
e trade of the: country -and will make the: ‘English restore the. a thei 
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pad The. Aftab (Pat, of the agrd February aha 8: that the pat- 
“ay 7 noe _Niotism of the Bengalis has been made 
“ prosecutions for sefition, 


patent to alt the world. Handsome 
Bengali young men, who have. scarcely. seen the world, have been gladly sacti- 
fging theic.lives.in the..service .of their. gocthesland. Bepin ¢ hunder Fal 


e refused to give evidence in.tke. Bande -Mataram sedition. case, although: ‘he 


had to go to jail, for his refusal, After referring: to the. prosecution of the 


patriotic. newspapers ‘in Bengal, the Editor. says that the rulers. desire that the 


guled , should. cpntinue: inthe, chains, of slavery; that the Jatter , should not 
taise theie voice against. she: gioss.: oppression, .which 4s being practised, on 
them. ; and that they should centinye 10. suffer. al). sorts. of suflerings and 


| gtilluminister tothe comfort pfAbeir. oppressors. - -He, next, sefers to the fresh 
| prascaution of the ‘Sasdkyg, and publishes aseport-of. the: statement, made by 
_ theaecused £ ditor: ia: pourt. The. trying: magistiate, he , adds, . being a,for- 


digner cannot be expected. to.do. justice in: the..case. Indeed, be has already 


- seceived:ardars i(fcom Goverament).to sepd.the .accused to -jail. . The, latter 
should :theretores notonzer delend. himself. The Aftab then gors..on. to say 


that a tyrant should not be prevented from , PPEARENAE his, victims + the Sighy 


ig19 


‘of his victims are potent enough to bring his power to naught. It will be 
cowardly (on.the: part ‘of'the Editor of the Sardhya) to appeal:to higher 
gourts.: Appeals should be made to God alone who has made the tyrant 
powerful, Government has been trying to keep the accused from serving 
his country, but the latter:has continued to do hisduty, He has shown 
the people the path to.righteousness and has proved to them that a man who 
is in the right.is the same both at home and in jail. To serve one’s nation is 
tantamount to giving up one’s life, and like a brave soldier one should not. 
consider one’s life in the struggle. Every person or nation desirous of advances 
ment should offer his or their blood at the altar of the god of progress. 
The garden of progress can thrive only if it is continually watered with fresh 
Blood and if its grounds are sprinkled, not with rain, but with the, hot. and 
boiling blood of stalwart youngmen. A person or a nation possessing a spirit 
of sacrifice and selflessness is bound to see good days. After endorsing the 
remark of the Editor of the Sandhya that a Person can serve his country much 
better in jail than in the editorial chair, the ‘paper says that it would please 
it’ exceedingly if Government were to fill its prisons with people, transport. 
every native edjtor, place every city ‘under martial law and plant cannon in 
every street and lane. This will have] the effect of opening the eyes of 
the people and making them realise their fall and helplessness. In conclusion, 
it asks why Government does not now prosecute editors in the Punjab, 
_although they continue to write strongly enough to warrant their prosecution . 
for. sedition. 

ii | The Aftab (Delhi), of the 23rd February 1908, says that Gaov- 
ernment has appointed the Decentrale 
ization Commission merely to dupe 
the people and to win a good name among the nations of the world. It next 
quotes an extract from the evidence of Babu Moti Lal Ghosh in which the cause . 
of the’ prevalence of plague and other epidemic diseases in the country is 
attributed,to the poverty ofthe people. The paper then goes on to say that 
the Commission can prove of nouse to natives and that they have been 
burdened with its cost to no purpose. Those who compose it have no 
sympathy with the people and their travelling expenses from and to England, . 
as.also the.money spent by them here in enjoying themselves, will be paid 
from the Indian Exchequer at the expense of natives. 


13. The hang Sial (Jhang), of the aoth February 1908, satdaies 
that, whenever the subjects of a Western 
Power become dissatisfied with it tle 
latter does not redress their grievances, but appoints a commission of. 
inquiry with, a promise to redress the grievances.if they prove to be well 
founded. .This kindness on its part has the effect of silencing the .pegple,. 
while it construes their silence ‘to. mean- that they havé no grievance. left.: 
The object'-of a government in appointing commissions is to silence its. 
subjects and not to redress their. grievances. This. has been. the- case with’. 
all commissions appointed in India from time: to time, and in all probability,: 
no better result will follow the labours of the: Decentralization Commission: nae: 

th. “The Aftab (Delhi), of the aged February 1908, says ‘that the recéitt’ 
~ ‘events at Surat are’ bein; & Fepresente 
mara” 3 ‘Angio-Indians as ‘prod fof theta 
ability of natives ‘to ‘rule the couitry independently ‘of the “Eng ish.- The> 


Decentralization Commission. 


Decentralization Commission. 


The ainiea 


for mer should, however, remember that although the people may. ight 
among themselves, still they are children of the same. soil, they have been 
groaning under the same disabilities, aad are being oppressed by the same 
tyrant, They cannot always continue at logger heads, hut. are bound: to 
come to some. understanding sooner or later. After remarking that a 
similar union between the English and Indians is an impossibility, the paper 
gays that it remains to be seen what the former will say about the 
reconciliation between the Moderates and Extremists at the Pubna Pr . vincial 
Conference. | oo. 


is. The Raghbir Patrika (}hang), for Sdiies 1908, publishes a 
poem by “Almast,” who says, that India 
was rich and free from plague, famine 
and other evils, as lony as her childrea manufactured themselves the articles 
required by them, Since, however, that the people have left off using home- 
made articles they have been dependent on foreigners and all their wealth has 
been drained away to foreign lands. The writer then calls upon them to 
shake off their lethargy and take steps to promote indigenous arts and 
industries. 


The Swadeshi movement. | 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


16, The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 26th February 1908, says. 
that the expedition against the Zakka. 
Khels will justify itself only if it proves 
instrumental in putting an. end to tribal raids into British territory. If it 
bears no result like all former punitive expeditions against this tribe the 
money spent on it will have been thrown away, which will be highly criminal 
in view of the prevailing famine in the country. 


The expedition sgair st the Zokka Khels. 


17. The following is from the 


The expedition against the Zakka Khels. Panjabee (Lahore), of the 4th March 


1908 :— 
‘‘ A PRESS communique announces that the operations against the Zakka Khels 
have come to an end. * * + . * _ 


The termination of the expedition was brought about, according to General Willcocks’ 


report, by the Maliks and elders of all the Afridi tribes, including the Zakkas, 


having presented a petition to him signed by 322 representative Maliks. In this petition 

the Zakkas are said to have made complete submission, the other Afridis also throwing 

themselves on the Government's mercy. Further, the Jirgah undertakes, witt the: assist- 
ance of the elders of the Zakkas, to punish the leading offenders in the receat raids, and. 
have deposited as security rifles worth Rs. 20,000 which are not be returned until the 
Politicat Agent in the Khyber is satisfied that the thieves have been sufficiently 
punished. The Zakka Khels promise to co-operate with the Afridi Jirgah in every way. 
General Willcocks accepted these, terms, on behalf of the Government: of: ladia, ata 
public Darbar. at which all the. senior officers of the Field Force were present. 


“So far so good, But what about the losses caused to those whose property was 
looted-and whose bread-winners. have suffered death at the hands of the raiders ?. Who: 
is going to indemnify them.?, It was in. the interests of the past and: fnture vietims of: 
these raids. that the expedition was undertaken, and unlesa the tribesmen-are, made to 

amore substantial penalty than the nominal one of the security of a number of 
rifles, to be redeemed. after seeming good behaviour for a while, they cannot help 
assuming that they have been let off on very cheap terms. And the Teputation, that _ 


Zakka Khels bear ‘for faithilessness and: bad character by no means adds to the chances 
gt their-future good : behaviour after a few months of trial have passed away. In any 
case, those who have suffered losses by the raids, either in person or property, should be 
indemnified, if not by the tribesmen, certainly by Government, for it was only laxity 
on the part of the local authorities that could make such daring dacoities possible. The 


officers and troops will, we dare say, have their reward of ‘bravéry’ and ‘ achieve- 


ments,’ but the greatest sufferers get no redress by saad terms accepted by General Will- 
“cocks.” ee 


The following extract trom a letter written i. a Hindu resident of Peshawar 
district, the full text of which we ate sorry to have to put off till our next, will give an 


idea of the feeling that has been caused among the population of the Frontier Province 
bY the withdrawal of the expedition :— 


If the Government had no idea of adequately punishing the turbulent aneneten 
of the hills, they ought not to have undertaken the so-called expedition at all. It has 
done more harm than good. We are told that the Afridis have lost much, are adequate- 
ly punished, and have made overtures for peace, and the Government also consider that 
their work has been done. People in the Frontier Province, however, don’t yet know 
what work has been really done by the force, but they know for certain that raids have 
not yet ceased. The general impression is that the Political Officers, either of their own 
accord or under orders from ‘ Honest John,’ were eager to patch up the affair anyhow, 
though some of the military officers were against withdrawal. The impression of the 
native soldiery (the wounded men who have returned) seems to be that the officers 
appear to have a vague ‘fear’ of the <Afridis, and this is now becoming the popular idea 
also, These things have given a very rude shock to the Frontier Hindus, who feel that 
the hillmen will be emboldened still further. One fruit of this vacillating policy is 
already visible. The local badmashes are having a good time and crime is not likely to 
decrease under the loss of prestige suffered by the Government in the people's eyes.” 


18. The following is from the 


The expedition against the Zakka Khels. 2 wad (Lahore), of the 7th March 


* Sirn,—I hope you will raise a vigorous protest against the terms of Settlement 
arrived at between the Government of India and the Zakka Khel. The terms are (s) 


the Zakkas have made complete submission; (2) the leading offenders in the recent | 


raids will be duly punished by the tribesmen with the assistance of the Zakkas; and (3) 


the jsr,ga has deposited as security rifles worth (or, according to some actbeeha, worth) 
Rs, 20,000 to be returned to the tribesmen. 


“ Now, there is not‘a word about the helpless, unfortunate, and law-abiding 
Citizens who were wantonly murdered and robbed by the raidersin defiance of the 
{troops and the police. The cash and jewellery extorted from the subjects of British 
Government is #0¢ to be recovered and restored to them, and no compensation is to 
be made to them for the murder of their.people. No part of the cost of the expedition 
is to be recovered from the offending tribes, nor are their allowances to be stopped, 
In the case of the penniless and harmless Tibetans, a heavy indemnity was imposed and 
the last penny had to be paid into the British treasury, but in the case of the Zakkas 
what we have got is. only the promsse of the tribesmen including the Zakkas : to punish 
the raiders. We all know what it would mean. The Zakkas to punish their own 
raiders! Or the Afridi freebooters to punish their own kith and kin! and for what ? 
For taiding into British territory and shooting down a few infidels whom their mullahs 
are constantly encouraging to murder as the surest way of gaining Paradise. The 
few rifles (or rupees) deposited with Goverment are to be returned to be used again 
against its subjects, No doubt the Political Agent in the Khyber is to be satisfied 
with the punishment the jirga proposes to inflict, but inthe first place what means 


has this officer of ascertaining if the proposed punishment has been inflicted at all, for 


Ate 
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we. presume he will not. be a witsess:te it, and secondly, if be lis dissatisfied,:will Govera J 
ment: launch another expedition? This being obviously impossible, we should’ be 


| prepared to. hear i in, the. course of a. few weeks that: the P. Av in: Khyber ‘has beea 


approached,and asspred by the. tribesmen and communicated to. the Government: bis 
complete satisfaction with the steps taken by the sivga, and there theimatter willen& 
The: Fingo papers will applaud the heroism of our .troops, and the excellence of their 
training under Lord. Kitchener ;. Lord Minto and Mr. Morley will congratulate: each 
other on the brilliant success of the operations, and the ‘tactful’ British Officer 
seeking the bubble expedition (and something more substantial) even in the cannon’s 
mouth will. receive his’ reward in due course. According to Reuter Colonel Roose 
<n ability aad tact has already _ flashed over the wires to Mr, Morley. 


«© From dhatever point of view we regard the settlement it appears tous to be ine 
sufficient. Only the other day the columns of the Anglo-Indian papers were filled with 
an account -of ‘the treachery and faithlessness of the Zakkas. To-day we have let by- 
gones be bygones and have withdrawn our forces from their territory on receiving a 
verbal assurance from them. If it be urged that heavy punishment has fallen on them 
and some of their prominent leaders have: either been ‘killed or wounded, surely that 
is no satisfaction tothe Indian tax-payer. © The losses on our side, including a Major, . 
have not been insignificant considéring- the nature of the skinmih and the reconstruc- 
tion of the mud strongholds demolished by out troops will not cost the tribesmen 
one-tenth of the amount they have carried away from the Frontier towns and villages 
during the last fortnight. Look at their audacity! With a strong force in their midst, 
they have continued their raids, have burnt villages and carried away booty, and have 
defied’ British trcops stationed within 100 yards or so of them. And now they are 
again to be left to themselves. Their leaders are not to be arrested and detained as 
securities for the behaviour of their clans; they are not made to disgorge the money 
they have-taken away by force of arms, and no idemnity is to be demanded from them 
Where is the guarantee beyond the word of the faithless, that raids will never recur ? 


| 3 Yours, &c,, 
DELHI, March 4th, | Nor SATISFIED. 


VI,—LEGISLATION. 


19. The following letter on the subject of the appointnfent of Lala 


Harkishen Lal to the Punjab Council 
a rkishen Lal’s appointment to the Punjab 
Legislative Council. eae appeared in the Pasyabee (Lahore), of 
| nth March #908 =~ 


“‘ HONOUR” AND “HONOURABLE.” 
THEIR “ FACE ” anp THEIR “INTRINSIC” VALUE. | 


“ Sir,—' A grand public meeting was held on Monday in the Bande Aeteeis Hall. 
Amritsar, to express: sincere thanks to the Government for. the nomination of Lala 
Harkishen Lal to the Legislative Council and to congratulate the Lala on his appoint. 
ment to the said Council,’ writes a correspondent t to the Panjabee. Similar meetings 
have been held in Muitan and other places, and in their train comes the prand evening 
party in ‘Lahore given by the Bharat Insurance Compaty and other institutions, the 
sabsctiption for which was raised, according to some, from unwilfing subordinates, and 
j actording to others from willing admirers, It is absurd to suppose that Lala Harkishen 
Lal could at all have been in favour of anybody levying contributions from poor clerks 
for such a purpose. But what 1-fail to understand. js ‘that a-sensible man like Lala 
Harskishéa Lal should have allowed such a party being given in his honour on his ‘ap- 
poratment to the: ‘Legislative Council. In my humble opinion it would have been very 
—. pate if he bad written a note to the. Frene — his friends: and. ween to let 


a. » * ‘ ~" 


12% 


him algne!and-:not:to make: so:much:fuss over the matter. He could easily’have prev 
vented all -thia. guah ef iaincere thanks to the Government in public meetings and 
newspapera by the simple question:—‘' What have I gained by the appoitituent:? 
Does,a seat on the Punjab Coancil, as at present: constituted, give one an opportunity 
of serving his country?’ With the exception of suggesting some verbak changes.iai 
the Bills before they are passed and become Acts, an Indian member of the Punjab 
Council has no. power for good. Inthe absence of the right of interpellation he can- 
not bring the grievances of the public before the Council. But even if Lala Harkishen 
Lal would be very useful asa Councillor, there is hardly any ground for jubilation and 
thanksgiving over his nomination. He is already widely respected for bis many-sided 
commercial activity. A seat on the: Council cannot by itself raise him higher in the 
estimation of the public. On the contrary, there is a danger of the gentleman hecomiog 
a less independent member of society by sitting side by side with high European officials, 


a kind word from whom is enough fo unnerve the best of us in the present weak state 
of our character. 


“ The Government has only to make any one of us a Rai Bahadur orthe Vice-Presi- 
dent of a Municipality, or bestow on him some sort of honour or a piece of land in the Lyall- 
pur district, and the man is transformed in na time. A case in point is that of Lala Lal. 
Chand, M. A., now Advocate of the Chief Court, whose Presidential Address delivered at 
the first Provincial: Conference, held in 1895 at Lahore, is still ringing in my ears. 
The Government made him first a Rai Bahadur and then a temporary Judge of the. 
Chief Court. The result is that quite unconsciously our respected friend, who is so 
simple and unassuming, is paying the penalty that attaches to the recognition ‘of a man’s 
worth by the Government. I am told thathe paida big sum towards a.fuadin con- 
nection with the visit of the Prince of Wales, and that he is now a member of the 
Committee appointed to perpetuate Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s memory in the Panjab. 
I doubt very much if Lala Lal Chand would have paid a subscription like that or would 
have become a member of the above Committee if he had not come very much to the 
fore and heen recognised by the officials. It is unnecessary to speak of smaller men in. 
this connection. One has to pay a price for the favours received from Government, 
and I am sure that it would be very difficult for Lala Harkishen Lal ‘the Honourable’ 
to. behave as independently as he did when he opposed the proposal to erect a statue to 
the late Queen and almost created a confusion in the meeting convened in aid of the 
proposal under the presidency of Mr. Justice Frizelle. I therefore think that Lala 
Harkishen Lal’s nomination to the Council does not mean much either for him persone 
ally or for the public. And when I remember all the kind treatment that the ‘base- 
born’ Hindus received from the Government in the year 1907, | cannot help wishe- 
ing that Lala Harkishen Lal had refused to be made ‘Honourable’ and respectfully 


asked the Gavernment to bestow the honour on some protégé of the Civi! and Mititary 
Gasette. 


“ But it isa pity that in these days it is difficult for our leaders to'see their awkward 
position and to restrain the enthusiasm of their friends and followers. An honour is an 
honour whether it means anything or not to them, and their admirers who would cut up 
other people for their faults have not the coutage and the desire to put in a word of 
reasonable protest. Otherwise it would have been impossible for really good men’ like 
A. B. C, D., to have their carriages unhorsed and drawn by: bumar beings here, there, and- 
elsewhere during the last two years, People say this is:idol-worship. They tall in whie- 
pers about its impropriety, but.they do not speak. out for fear of offending: somebody 
and being called envious and. maliciqus, And: all this when we are loudest in ‘our’ 
bragging about. Cotonial Self-Gavernment and Absolute: nanan 


‘“T trust ish Harkishen Lal will not misunderesatd me:. L. would net have velihiion 
all this if some uneducated rich man had been appointed. to the: Conncil. Bat: I really: 


believe that toa man of Lala Harkishen Lal's position and. attainments; . this: honour 
means nothing; and the jutilation over. his avmination at. Labere and’ elsewhere . imquite: 


Se og epee oe 


uncalled for and ‘unbecoming in the present >circumstances of the country. Public lifé 
in oug,country must have:come to.a low.ebb indeed if men of education can: afford ' to 


hn: mad: over. toys wien there is so much on all sides to make us sick and sorry. ‘We 


lave; however, to learn many ‘things - and above ail the ed of — things at 


their realiworth.” 


"AMBALA: | ere | MADHO RAM. 


The ist March 19c8, 
'  NVITL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Fudsceral. 
20. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the agth Febrvary 1908, remarks that 


ue a ifa native gives an Englishman even 
a." distinction between Native and European o slight push, hie te punishe Shs 6 ene. 
severe manner (/s#. is sent to hell). On 


" the contrary, Englishmen kill natives every day, but they are let off with a fine 


of Rs. ro or Rs. 15. After stating that the Settlement Officer of the Sunder- . 
bans. has ‘been. fined only Rs. 10 for kicking a coolie to death, the Editor 
enquires. ‘whether. natives are. required to feel thankful for this sort * 
justice. .— 


> 
‘ e 


oo ale The Aftab (Delhi), of the 23rd February 1908, remarks that: 
The death of a coolie‘at the hands of the Set!lement people say that one should not oppose. 


‘ Officer of Sanderbens. Government. The Editor jis also. 


aware that Government is very powerful and can make ‘use of its oppressive 

laws to deport him or imprison him for years, He knows that it is a great 
sin tantamount to committing suicide to court danger, but even if the -worst 

were to befall him he cannot control himself, for he regards imprisonment and . 
deportation as sources of pleasure and comfort. It makes his blood boil to. 
see an Englishman, who is charged with kicking a native to death, escape 
with a‘fine of fifteen or twenty rupees, The Editor then refers to the 
case in which the English’ Settlement Officer of the Sunderbans has been only 
fined Rs. to for causing the death of a coolie by kicking him. After 
deploring that a native’s life should have fallen to the value of only Rs. 10. 


‘under British rule, he enquires whether Englishmen in India are not amen- 


able to law or whether they are meant only to loot the country and kick 
natives to death, 


ine eae _. 92, The following is from the 
— iran “ —" ™ re Whee (Lahore), of the 1st March 


1908 od 


« A day or two ago, the Psoneer announced that the Government have at last 
decided to try an experiment in the separation of Judicial and Executive functions. 


: 


Bengal. and Assam provinces have now been definitely chosen to.be the places for the 


experimental scheme of taking afew selected districts and trying the separation of 
the. Judicial from - the Executive functions. The two Local Governments concerned ~ 
are now being consulted on the subject and they will doubtless indicate the districts in 
which the scheme can be given.a fair trial. When their views have been ascertained | 
a reference will be made to the Secretary of, State for the requisite administrative arrange- . 


“mients: We are glad that after all’ there is to be a beginning. Indeed no administrative . 
‘reform could be: ‘said to be ‘of’ ‘greater urgency than the one which the Government . 


sééms: ‘to: liave: ‘finally: ‘decided | ‘to carry out, and they will have every support in their 


‘prbposed actions ‘We: may: say’ that the cote ie of the J udicial and Executive. 


D | 
7, 
fa *® 
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functions has been qne of the reforms for which the Indian Nation al ‘Congress has been 
pleading since its birth, and it is some comfort to find that: the” Government n0 longer ’ 
cegards it as a mere “counsel of perfectien.” We have no misgivings that the ex. 
periment, if given a fair trial, will prove eminently successful. But it is uot enough to 
effect the separation in a faint and half-hearted manner. The separation in order to 
be really beneficial must be absolute and thorough and the judiciary should be placed 
under the control of the High Court, otherwis: the reform will be more illasory than 
seal and fail to improve the administration of justice, which indeed is the avowed object of 
the measure. We have observed on more than one occasion that an impression is slowly’ 
gaining ground that the administration of justice in this country is to some extent weigh- ° 
éd down by political ‘considerations and that the judiciary in some cases co me to regard 
themselves as the right hand of the executive. * * . * 
We think if the two services, Judicial and Executive, areentirely separated, the 
former being placed entirely under the control of the High Court and dependent on’ 
it for its prospects and promotion, the reform may be more acceptable to the public,’ 
In the absence, however, of any further information it is impossible to say anything as 
to the nature and the scope of the experiment, and it is a pity that the Government is not 
going to enlighten us by any resolution on the matter. We trust, however, that 
the Government will see the advisability of taking the public into its confidence 
in this matter by making its proposals public. And lastly we protest against the 
decision of Government limiting the expsriment to only a few districts in Bengal and 
Assam. It is essential for ensaring good results—an object which we trust the 


Goveroment has as much at heart as the public—that the scheme should be put to a. 


somewhat varied experiment, and we do not see what reasons can there be for shutting 
out the other provinces from the operation of the scheme. The demand for the 
separation is not less crying in other provinces thao in Bengal and Assam, and we think 
a variety of experiments tried under a variety of conditions will better enable the Gov- 
ernment to come to a right conclusion. We hope that the Goveramect will see its 
way to extend the experiment to a few selected districts in other provinces also.” 


; 


“The criminal administration of the Frontier 23- The following is from the 
Promnce. Panjabee (Lahore), of the 7th March 
: 1908 :— 

One melancholy feature of the situation created in the Frontier Province is 
that the notoriety acquired by the Afridi depredations on the one ban, and by the 
police on account of their incompetency on the other, tends to encourage local id 
mishes in imitating the enterprise of the former by counting upon the apathy and 
sleepiness of the other. It is clear that the abortive “ Punitive Expedition,” by lower- 
ing the prestige of the Government, will help to intensify this evil ; for it is sufficient 
to preclaim a dacoity as a Dhara (raid) for the police to recoil within their shell and 
get an excuse for abstaining from investigation, and for the ‘higher authorities to go 
gn enjoying their salaries and amusements after simply observing with a shrug of the 
shoulders— ‘ Well, sorry, but there’s no help.’ The police invompetency of the 
Frontier Province and the apathy of the local authorities have been made too evident. 


In the face of repeated raids not the slightest precautions aj-pear to have been takea, | 


by way of increasing the watch or strengthening the police ; and now the paraphernalia 
of a gigantic “expedition ending in no substantial resuts is calculated only to excite a 
sense of mockery inthe minds of those for whom it was meant than one of fear. As 
a matter of fact, it was the police and the local authorities whcse conduct was deserv- 
ing of severe notice more than .of the .Afridis, who have only been followirg their 
hereditary vocation with which civilised neighbours must always count. There would 
have. :beea no need of an expedition if proper measures had been taken locaily, and 
the only. remedy still lies in strengthening the police and the military, and punishiog 
seriously any acts of cowardice or.dereliction of duty:on their part. .. The facts reported 
by our correspondent, that after the loot of. the. Peshawar .City Station ia which the 
re of. he and. his staff were in iropaniy. the. me came in acd 
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and. tke Euroreans whose. bealesen it was to 0 afford protection ‘only laughed over r the 
situation, illustrate . perhaps all too faithfully the attitude of the local authorities, “It 
is tidiculous to talk of ‘Pax Britannica’ under snch conditions. It is disgraceful that 


an Administration which. fcund_ in the presence of a oor inoffensive man like Lala’ 


Dhani Ram, of Abbottabad, so much i imaginary danger to the interests of peace, is helpless 
before ‘the actual destruction ‘of the lives and property of its subjects by dacoits and 
bedmash-s, During the last twelve months we have seen the whole force of: “the 
Government, from the Secretary cf State down to the lowest sepcy and constable, 
turned, with fierce. energy to crush an imaginary rebellion. Now, lLowever, Mr. Mork y 
talks. of quiet. havirg been, restored by the deportations and arrests of peaceful citizens, 
while daring Gaccities are being committed with impunity in Cantonment fowns an 

their neighbourhood, Lives are endangered, and preperty looted in sufficient amounts 
‘to invest the raids with ‘the character cf CX] editions, Lut there is none to render help 
to the sufferers. Is this the ‘ Pax Britannica’ of the Morley “Minto régime ?” 


é 
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o4. The Hindustan (Leakore), of the 28th February 1908, reports 
that a deputation of Sikh. colonists, 
the majority of whom were retired 
soldiers, reoently: waited upon the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, to pray 
for the grant of a piece of lard, either free or on payment, on which to 
build a school for their boys, This officer refused to give a plot of land, 
but offered to sell them land at Rs. 3,000 per acre, which means that he is 
unwiling to accede to the request of the deputation. This conduct on, 
his part is, perhaps, due to his dislike of the intention of the zamindars. 
toemploy Sikh teachers only at their school. It was hoped that the prayer. 
of the deputaticn would be granted, because most of the Sikhs who waited 
on the Deputy Commissioner were retired soldiers, who have rendered 
very valuable services to Government and who were treated with great: 
respect by the authorities curing the recent unrest. After remarking that 
the treatment accorded them by the Deputy Commissioner must, have 
given them cffence, the paper regrets that the authorities should continue. 
to behave in a way which is calculated to spread discontent in the country. 


Buildiog site wets Sikh —_ at Lyallpor. 


(2 )—P ostal matters. 


3s. The Vaék:l: (Amritsar), of the 2and February 1908, supports the 
preposal to extend the V.-P. Parcel 
system to England and endeavours 
to refute the objectioris raised by Angle-Indian newspapers and traders 
against the contemplated change, 


The pro; osal to extend the V.-P. P system to England. 


Mie Seah aaa oe! Winctilanceus, ! 
| 26. The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of. the ith March 
daa — . 


Prontier affuizs. 


“In our last we quoted the words of a Hindu tesident of the Peshawar district 
commenting on the withdrawal of the Zakka Khel expedition. Since then both 
mien and letters haye come to us: from the Frontier districts giving loud expression 


‘to deep disappointment of the peaceable population in the Province at the result 


of the exreditiop. In the present article our object -is to give Government 
an {dea <of the feeling eaused by recent events, not in our own ‘words, but in 
these. of -people -directly ¢opcerped, ‘which we reproduce almost literally,. It. goes 
without saying that the Hindus are specially alarmed, not only because they are 
jn_a mipority in the Province, while the raiders belong to the Muhammadan faith, 
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but’ also because they pursue those ayocations of peace and thrift which make them at 


once an. odject’cf cupidity and an. easy prey for neighbours miraudically disposed. * Just. 


at present the condition of the Frontier Hindus may be said to be really deplorable. 
They can neither defend themselves nor are they protected by others (whether by the 


Police or their Muhammadan neighbours) against the raids, mu:ders, decoties and 
‘robberies that are being directed against their lives and property almost every night. 
The mselves they are tco few in number and have hardly any arms. Their Muhammadan 


neighbours, especiady the Khans and Maliks, to whom they paid allegiance in ancient 
times, and who in return protected them, now consider theie duty transferred to the 
Government, while their peasant neighbours make an excus? of want of arms, &c. Thus 
the enly powers that remain to protect them are the Police and the prestige of the 
Government. Now as regards the former, the less said the better. The raid in the very 
beart of the Peshawar City in January last has sufficiently shown (o the people what 
stuff the police are made of, 8 ™ ie * 


It is said the Africis have now given assurances as to their future conduct and 
the Government has been pleased to accept their terms and discontinue the punitive 
expedition. The Station raid, com mitted on the eve of the settlement of terms, is per- 
haps an earnest of their future good behaviour. 3g .% * * 
Ia the Peshawar district, the Hindus, who are mostly village traders, have come to 
have such an uncertain existence that they are in a funk what todo under the present 
circumstances, Since the organisa.ion of the New Proviace they have clearly realised 
that they have no s/atus in the Province, and many have been thinking of coming down 
to the Punjab, but Punjab events of the year 1¢07 have so alarmed them that th:y now 
consider their condition to be altogether hopeless. The impression is giining ground 
— that their lives, property and honour, in fact, everything, is unsafe in the Fror:tier 
Provicce. There is no incentive tothe peop!e, under such circumstances, to devclop 


trade and industry, for which purpose security of life and property is the first requisite. . 


It is impossible for the village folk to understand that such a p werful and m‘ghty Govern- 
ment as the British is practically powerless before a handful of Af:idi dacoits, who commit 
e*rious crimes under the very ncs2 of the police and the much-vaur ted Army of the 
Government. Who does not know the doings of the golice? They are very smart in so- 
called sedition-hunting and making false reports against individuals and communities 
whose only fault is that they cannot flatter the police, but when the time for real duty 
comes they consider discretion to be the better part of val-ur; and when the darger is 
over, they just put in appearance to grace the scene with their presence. These are 
the agents cf the Government to keep its prestige! It can very well be imagined of 
what sort the prestige will be (at lesst in the eves of the Afridis) of those who can only 
overawe the weak but fly away before the strong. 


“The virtues of the police are pit-nt enough, but nobody could imagine that our 
great Goveroment, by following a weak and vacillating policy towards the ‘Africis, such 
as they have been doing of late, and which has been made espzcially conspicuous by the 


- conduct and termination of the recent expedition, would contribute further towards the 
| loss of its prestige. The conduct of the police has been, to say the least, unworthy; and 


if the police are not, as the military always are, punished for such grave neglect of 
duty and cowardice and if the G.vernment does not assume a stronger attitude, it is 
feared in the course of a year it would become very difficult for the Government to keep 
this part of theie territories unler proper contro', and impossible for the Hiadus, 
who are already extremely terrified, to live in this part of the country. 


« If the Government is unable to do this, then either the Hindus should be driven 
acrcss the Indus, back ‘to the Punjab, or all the people, Hindus and Muhammadans 


should be allow ed arms and cle rly told to defend themselves and their neighbours, 
“aor ... = . 


“ People are now tired of the sympathy and. humanity of Mr. Morley. Where it is 
needed it does not come; where it is not ‘Fequired, it comes profusely. The Africis ars 
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a rough and savage-like people, They cannot onary his. sympathy and: humanity. . 
They are a brave and manly people. They ‘can better understand the strong: arm 
than the white feather. The hasty “withdrawal of the Zakka Khel expedition: when. 


the raids still continue, and allowing ‘the: police to go unpunished for their: cowardly: 
behaviour and neglect of duty, are not likely to improve matters. The poor Hindus: of: 
the Frontier, who are the chief sufferers in these cases, look: only to the. Government: to- 
d: fend them in their present helpless condition, and the Government must. do. thie :as. 
in duty bouwnd—if for nothirg else, at least to keep up their own prestige. 
> 27. The following is from the. 
soonest ‘Tribune (Lahore), of the 4th March: 


1908 :— 


“The Indian Penal Code may be one of the most systematic and comprehensive . 
attempts at legislation, it may represent in a most compact form the most up-to-date 
netions of criminal jurisprudence, but it labours under some grave defects. We here 
do not refer to the sedition section (Section 124 A.) as amended on the lines of the: 
judgment in the Tilak case, for the sweeping and the inconclusive nature of the 
definition has been generally recognised. Indeed, not the staunchest advocate ofa 
policy of repression has claimed that the definition of sedition is a partieularly clever 
piece of legislative draftsmanship. Leaving, therefore, the question of definition aside;. 
we find that the underlying principle in the Indian Penal Code as regards punishment - 
by impriscnment is exceedingly crude and clumsy. The Penal Code recognises only 
two forms of punishment, simple and rigorous. A system of criminal jurisprudence 
which condemns the youthful Editor, whose orly fault is the hot-headedness of youth and 
loving his country ‘too well but not wisely’ tothe same sort of punishment as the 
hardened murderer or despoiler of feminine virtue, and which tars both with the same 
hall-mark of felony does not certainly strike one as rational or equitable. The former 
generally is not guil'y of any moral turpitude, while the latter is a villain whom society 
detests and abhors. And yet under the (ndian Penal Code, both are subjecied to the 
same tre2tment at the hands of law. To regard such a procedure as siyeeping or 
irrational is to say the least of it. Jt is, therefore, gratifying to find Sir Henry Cotton 
again calling Mr. Morley’s attention to this unsatisfactory state cf things and Mr. 
Moriey givicg an assurance in reply that tke matter is engaging his attention, Mr. 
Morley has already earned the gratitude of the Indian people by countermanding the 
humiliating form of handcuffing in the ease of Editors and. other political offenders,. 
who might be prosecuted under the sedition laws. [t is hoped that Mr. Morley will now 
see his way to repeal this curious anomaly, which can only be justified as arelic of 
barbarous times and which brands political offences of the foregoing description with 
the same label as homicide and other heinous offences. This object may be avhieved 
by directing all writers or speakers who might have run their heads into the noose of - 
sedition section to be treated as first-class misdemeanants, The latter step seems all 
the more to be call+d fcr, as the Government may have been convinced by this time 
that its drastic measures have not been ablete curb the youthful persistence of dis- 
interested even if misguided. martyrs..” : 


28. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 29th February 1908, publishes a 


communication from one Amar Nath, 
who praises the Editor for opening a 


fund in aid of Pindi Das’s family, and exhorts all Indians to befriend the 
family of one who has sacrificed himself in the service of the country. Pirdi. 
Das was a patriot and devoted all his time to promoting the welfare of his. 


Aid to Pindi. Das’s family.. 


motherland, The people should go into mourning for him and make sacrifices. 


to render help to his family in return for the unique example of self-sacrifice 


set by him. They should worship the living gods who have -been. sent..:to,. 


¢ 
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jail for the offence of loving goddess India. Pindi Das is the greatest of such “ 

_ gods in the Punjab, and his name will live as long as there remains even one. | 
Indian in the world. In conclusion, the writer calls upon the people to render | 
help to the family of Pindi Das. 


29. The Aftab (Delhi) of the agrd February 1908, takes the 7rzbune to 
task for endeavouring to discredit Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s contradiction of its:state- 
ment that he had been released only on giving assurances as to his future 
behaviour, The Zribune, adds the Editor, has been growing more hostile to 

ndians from day today and can no longer be called. a national journal. 
Will it be allowed to exist, he asks, even after having called Lala Lajpat Rai 
a liar and are the people of Lahore incapable even of bringing the journal to 
its senses? It should be borne in mind that by questioning the veracity of 
the Lala the Zrsbume has insulted and heaped humiliation on the whole nation. . 
In conclusion, the Editor says that, but for the Zribune conducting itself in its 
present manner, Lala Harkishen Lal would not have been nominated to the 


Punjab Legislative Council. ‘° : 


The Tribune newspaper. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE: 


Zhe 23th March 1908. 7 
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20, Tribal raidsinto British Territory (Cipit and Mils- | | (A)—-Miscellaneous— 
ary i) we oe ue 4b, | 97 Aid to Pindi-Das's family (fheng Sil) me 340. 
Ul.—Native States, | | 28 Morality of the Europeans in India (Fhang Sial) wm 6b. 


be. | Nit. | | 29. Poverty and Plague (Banjabee) 7 we, 


«SELECTIONS 


| FROM THE i“ 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up tol4th March 1908: 


I.—POLITICS: 
(a)\—Foreign. 


1, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th March 1908, says that great uneasi- 


| 7 ness is felt in the Foreign Depart- 
meagre nase ment of the Government of India 
owing to the Amir not having given his assent to the Anglo-Russian Treaty. 
Will the Government bring pressure to bear on His Majesty to give his 
assent to the convention, or will it, after its usual practice, try to humour him ? © 
Perhaps the Amir is of opinion that’ the agreement has been concluded: in 
order to weaken Persia and Afghanistan, 


a. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 29th February 1908, says’ 


tical that the convention should induce the 
si cab desca Ministry to reduce the strength of the 
Indian Army. | | 
g. : The Stvay-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 3rd March 1908; says that the | 
sbescdindion eniatien reforms which the powers wish to intro- 


duce into Macedonia are likely to 
inflame the Turks. The Sultan’s‘ natural strength, #e., the world’s Muhammad- 


an population, is by no means inconsiderable and ought not to be’ wantonly ‘ 
provoked.. After remarking that interference by the Powers in the affairs of - 
Macedonia. threatens: to lead to universal war, the paper asks England not to” 
fall out with Turkey. The construction of the Hedjaz Railway has added 
greatly to the strength of Turkey, and she has also succeeded: in securing the 
friendship of Japan. Further, in the event of an outbreak of war between the 
Sultan and the Powers it is quite possible that the Islamic countries, namely, 
Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan, will side with His Majesty. It, 


therefore, behoves the Powers to leave’ Macedonia alone and to drop their 
proposal of introducing reforms into that part of Turkey. 


4. The Vaks (Ammitsar), of the 3rd March r90S,. regrets that 
wos ere England who ought to have ‘made 


| friends with Turkey at all cost should 
try to involve the latter in fresti troubles by re-opening: the 


question. ‘The recent debate o on Macedonia in the Commons tends to aoe . 


j i ct aA 
a ‘ 


that the question of introducing reforms into that part of Turkey is shartly 
to be brought up again, However, signs are not wanting te show. that ig 
this case the Sultan will assuredly submit the matter to the arbitrament of the 
sword. 


5. dHindustan (Lahore), of the 6th March 1908, says that the hos- 

Aflity of Christian Powers to Turkey 
_. , is, attributable. not to political but to 
religious differences. That this is so is evident from the fact that even those 
Powers which have nothing whatever to do with Turkey are in the habit of 
interfering with her, Why should all Christian Powers be anxious to introduce 
reforms into Turkey, while they wink at the existence of administrative evils 
in their own dominions? As an instance in point, the paper says that while 
they are desirous of the introduction into Turkey(of democracy and liberty of 
speech and press, they seem bent on abolishing jthese institutions in their 
own territories. Again, they ask-for -autonomy forthe Sultan’s Christian 
subjects and would have them placed on a footing of equality with their 
rulers. Qn the other hand, these very Powers have been humiliating their 
own subjects in Africa and forcing the latter to leave that part of.the world, 
The Turks, adds the paper, have never required their Christian fellow-country- 
men to have themselves registered, whereas Indians in Africa are being forced 
to doso, It then goes on to say that although railways are believed to con-. 
tribute towards the progress of trade and civilisation. the construction of a 
railway in Turkey causes the go-called civilised Powers of Europe intense 
anxiety. Does not all this show that the Powers wish to crush Islamie 
Power and spread Christianity throughout the world ? Does not this constis 
tute a struggle between the Cross and the Crescent, and ” not Myham- 
madans 3 aware of the fact ? 


The Powers and Turkey, 


(6) — Home. 


6. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th March 1008, says that it is 
characteristic of genni to do the re- 
yerse of what they are asked to perform. 
The same is the case with the authorities in this country. _ If the public desire 
the transfer cf an officer from a place on the ground of his being oppressive 
Government refuses to remove him. On the other hand, if they request that 
an officer may be allowed to remain in a district Government promptly trans- 
fers him. In all probability the authorities behave in this way in order to 
crush the spirit of the people and to make them submit to despotic orders 
without demur. Perhaps they consider it derogatory to their dignity to accede 
to the requests of the people. 


Rulers and the ruled: 


| Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th March 1908, says that the reason 

Native soldiers and their t employment i in the Artil. why Indians are turned out of Europe, 

lery.” Africa and America is that they can 

work on low wages and live ona small sum of money, and also because they 

afe ready to endure abuse, kicks and blows, and will suffer ill- treatment in 
silence. | 


The reason why they ¢ are being expelled from all dessiameien is that 
they are ; more intelligent and industrious and cost less than Europeans. 7 
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The intelligence of natives has proved a cufse to them in the matter of * 
employment in the Army also. Since the Mutiny native soldiers have been 
equipped with arms inferior to those supplied to their white comrades. They 
have also been excluded from almost all batteries because artillery plays the 
most important part in wars in which Europeans are engaged. Nevertheless one 
or two batteries have hitherto been manned by them. {!t was to be hoped that 
after filty years of loyal service Government would repose greater trust in 
native soldiers. The reward, however, which they are about to receive ss 
their dismissal from the batteries in which they are at present employed. 


Why? Because they make very efficient marksmen. ‘This is nd mere 
conjecture, but is supported by very strong evidence. After publishing a trans- 
lation of a statement by General Cotton of Peshawar, who recommends the 
abolition of native batteries on this ground, the paper enquires whether natives 
can still belteve' that Government is pleased to see them become proficient. 
Is it for their good that Government interferes in the management of Indian 
Universities on all possible occasions ? Is it with the object of increasing their. 
ability that Government lays more stress on primary than-on higher education ? 
Is this the only reward for their loyalty, nay slavish flattery, during the past. 
150 years, that their ability should be considered a source of danger to Govetn- 
ment 2 Is this the way in which Government can win the love and confidence 
of the people ? After replying to these questions in the negative, the Editor 
says that it is only love and trust which can win a.similar response. It is 
Government, and not native speakers and journalists, who have caused ill-feel- 
ing. Government should reflect deeply in the matterand abstain from needless- . 
ly disheartening and angering the loyal native soldiery. Disregard of this 
advice will gladden its enemies and displease its friends. Native soldiers will 
have no incentive left to lay down their lives in its defence: mercenaries will 
prove of no service in the hour of need. In time of war British soldiers will 
have to be told off to watch Jack sepoy lest he be guilty of treachery. Govern- . 
ment itself is reducing its power by one-half. 


7 % . 7 * * * * 


It can be confidently asserted that native soldiers are loyal to the 
Crown. They may have some grievances, but Government should redress them 
and not wantonly offend the men and turn friends into enemies. 


The Editor does not insist that natives should not be expelled from 
every battery. Government is free to do so, but the present is not the proper. 
time to take this step when a war between Europe and Asia seems imminent, . 
The British Government has a very large stake in the Asiatic Continent, and. 


should act with the greatest caution and foresight if only to keep up oppete 
ances. 


8, The following is from the 7, ribune (Lahore), of the loth March: 
The Indian Army. 1908 : = 
“It is strange and perverss irony of fate that the path of the Liberal EO ea 
of all ‘should ‘so far have smitten with blasted hopes and broken hearts so far as the 
people of India are concerned. The advent of the Bannerman Ministry to power raised - 
high hopes end great expectations, the selection of Mr. Morley to the portfolio of the India 
Office further confirmed . those expectations, but what a record of despair and disappoint- 
ment has the Liberal régime. been, We need aot here:recount the ener of the’ petidd of 
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storm. and stress, for theit bitter memory has yetto be effaced by the liealing idfluence 
of time. The dark. and heavy clouds, which so long hung upen:the India political . 
horizon, were, however, thanks to the ordainings of a merciful Providence, dispersed, | 
and _many, ‘have, read .a gleam of light which may after all prove to be a harbinger of 

dawn. But the inevitable i irony is there and continues to mock us. 


fofidést’ expectations has beén wel nigh dashed to the’ ground by Mr. Asquith’s reply 


Another of our 


cr’ the'rduction of armaments in India.’ The Liberal Ministers came into power 
pledged to effect great retrenchments in the military expenditure. And whdt'is miore 


‘important, Sir. Henry Bannerman has all along taken a distinguished part in: the promo- 


tion of peace conferences and reduction of armaments. Immediately on succéssion | 
to power, Mr. Haldane, the War Minister, brought out his scheme of Army reform, and 
the latest reports say that-he has effected: a. mammoth saving ia the British Army. 
The other day the Earl of Portsmouth, Parliamentary Secretary to the War Office, 
claimed that a total annual saving of four and.a half million pounds have been made On : 
the Army since the Gov rnment came into office and all this has been done without in any 


way affecting the efficiency of the Army, Welt might Mr. Haldane congratulate himself | 
on this record retr enchmént. 


” But this leads us to a consideration how this enormous saving; hes been effected. 7 
And hereby hangs a tale. It is the old story of the giant and the dwarf. As both: Sir 
Charles Dilke ard Sir Henry Cofton pointed out last year, one of the means by which | 
this great saving was made has been to abolish the mountain battery at Home and to 
throw the whole burden on India. The salt. of the famished Indian peasant has thus 
been taxed in order to equip and maintain the mountain battery which may be available 
fer service anywhere in the Empire. This was né:thet a fair nor. an equitable atrange- 
ment), and when Mr. Haldane was cornered on this point by the friends of India last 
year in, the Commons, he wanted to take shelter behind the plea that he exercised no. 
control! over the Indian Army. Since then, the Aarglo-Russian Convention has’ :been. 
signed and that has, even according to Mr. Morley, secured to a great measure the safety 
and the p‘ace of the Itdian Frontier. And the expectation ran high that the Liberal 
Gi vernment would seize this opportunity to right the wrong done to India ia in the matter 
of: the. miountain -battery: ‘and give some relief to the starving millions of His Majesty's. 
subjects in India. The'necessity of such relief has been more urgent than ‘ever, for not 
only has the burden on the Indian tx-payer already reached the provérbial limit ‘of the 
last straw on the camel’s back, but the whole country has been hopeless'y in the grip of 
famine of an unprecedentedly wide-spread character. But Mr. Asquith’s reply has 
thrown a vet blanket over ovf hopes. He siid that the force'in India was fixed imme-. 
diately after the Mutiny with reference to a large number of considerations quite apart 
from the possibility of foreign invasion, and the weight of many of those considerations 
still remains undiminished. He then went on to traverse the notion that the Anglo~. 
Russian agreement would necessarily lead to substantial reduction in the garrison of 
India. -All-that he could say was that Mr. Morley had been in communication with the 
Government of India on this matter, but he could not anticipate the result. So the: 
subject is going to be treated once more as a sort of a football between Mir. Morley and 
the Fadia Government and the War Minister, and it is quite. on the cards that it may 
lead to another disappointment. As we observed some time ago, India’s only concern: 
in the Anglo-Russian Convention was that it might lead to some relief being: given to 
the poor tax-payer, wko has been groaning under the overpowering burden of arma- 
ments: If this cannct be done in these piping times of peace, when the danger of foreign 
invasion. has been reduced to a lower minimurh than it was at any time during the last 


costury, there would be very littte: to choose between a Liberal and a Jingo, adminis. 
tration.” | 


9. The Affad (Delhi), of the ist (received on the 6th) March 1903; 


lanes 


Prosecutiva of the Sandhya and Navasaité: for after referring to the sentences’ passed: 


_. in the Sandhya and the Aavasakti sedi- 
tion cases, says that two mere. young men‘have been sacrificed at the altar of 


the. goddess of Indian nationality: The ‘Editor'then ‘adtlresses them ’ as fol- 
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lows : sen" Youshould rot lose courage ; we are alh about to follaw you in the path 
which you ‘have trodden, . Your. young and fresh blood will not be spilt in vain, 
It will, produce a:stirin the heart of every Indian. Hearts wilt ‘ache (fat you, 
but) the tongues'of men will praise you, Your holy:and bright persone, millnow 
illumine the dark and narrow cells;of jail. The story .of your selflessness, and 
true patriotism | will live for ever. If you had been born in a nation it ‘would 
have felt‘proud‘of you.’ “You are not ‘human beings but angels sént by God 
to’ rouse the lifeless Indian nation. It is only the blood. of..its .young . men 
which helps a natioh forward.“ No-nation can win the respect of the world 
inti! it produces men who will sactifice their lives ‘for its. sake: ‘You“are a 
pillar ‘of light’ sent by God to purify aid ilumine our hearts, and He aldhe-will 
reward you for the’self-sacrifice made’by you.’ The Editor then goes4on to 


say that it is‘ fioteworthy that the article for publishitig ' which'the ‘Editor of 


Navasakti was prosecuted was not seditious ‘at all.’ This was adniitted “even 
by the Coutt, but as Government’ wanted the ‘accused punisiied: he ' has . been 
sent to jail. ' After remarking that to edit a newspaper in’ these days °4; tan- 
{amount to courting death, he cbserves that natives are “quité: ready’ to '‘sacri- 
fice their lives for the sake of their nation and country. it remaiis torbe seen, 
he — whether the jails are —— enough to contain them. — 


o 6A correspondent writing to the Wafadar (Lahore); of. the 28th 


- February (received on 11th; March) 
1908 suggests that the ‘Hindu, Mu- 
hanimadan and European members of the proposed Advisory Councils should 
be equal in number, and that the Imperial and Provincial Councils should con- 
sist of ‘at least 91.and 25 members respectively. He also advocates. the: es- 
tablishment of similar Councils for Native States, as also the representation 
of these States on the Viceroy’s Council. He further suggests that -ev 
district should elect one or two members for each State or Provincial :Coun- 
cil, 


Advldory a 


Il.—-AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIBR: 


11. The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 5th March 1908, writing on the 
subject of the expedition against the 


f spedition against the Zakka Khels. 


away about one lakh of rupees in a single raid on Peshawar.and could . well 
afford to furnish security of Rs. 20,000, and that in rifles. It remains to be 
seen whether peace will reign on the frontier and what retarn the people will 
get for the lakhs of rupees which the expedition has cost them. After 
remarking that a number of Zakka Khels raided Peshawar City Railway Station 
when the expeditionary forces were about to be withdrawn, it says 'that: the 
tribesmen are past-masters in the art of securing benefits from the British 
authorities. The Government, which is strong and a source of dread to 
lndians, is as clay in the hands of the frontier Pathans; The:-latter‘looted 
several villages in British territory and killed or took prisoners a number of 
British. subjects, but their misdeeds have been overlooked and fc 

mere promise of good behaviour for the future. Every offence committed .} 
them was so serious that. if.a native had even been suspected. of havin; 
abetted them. he would assuredly have been completely ruined, In conclu 
sion, the Peper tentarks: that the: Zskka’. Khels: desarte cuibasievindiior one 
good luc \. ris Sage 


Zakka Khels, says that‘ they tarried — 
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“a Expedition aguins the Zakice Kbels. 


‘Bepedidn ‘agaiost | the Zakkn Khels. 


a 
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Lay Aa: ‘The AbKbarieAm (Lahore), of the mth March iget, ' publishes 


‘i Bagh , __: sittilar remarks and sayé that the expedi- 
. Ugee me sg ee ae ‘tion will not have any: ‘permanent bene- 
ficial: ‘result, ‘All that ‘can ‘be hoped: is-that the -Afridis: wilt abstain ‘from 
ebtnmitting raids into British territory - for a few weeks or. months. 


13. ‘The Parkash (Lahore), of ‘the. roth March 1908, says that the 


’ Zakka Khels have been let (off very 

dition sgaiast the Zakka Khels. - 
Bape ua ty pas ee cheap. - Af another Power had conclud- 
ed peace with a turbulent frontier tribe on the terms granted to the Zakka 


JKhels, the Editor would have accused it of having proclaimed ‘+s own weak- 


ness.; As, however,..it is. his own Government that is concerned, he can only. 


assert that‘it has been victorious. Nevertheless he would like to enquire 


whether the object. with which the expedition was despitched has been 
gained. After remarking that that object was. not merely to burden the Indian 
exchequer with the expenditure of a few lakhs of rupees, but ‘also included the 
infliction,of condign punishment onthe Zakka Khels, the paper says that 
the Jess said about, the punishment inflicted. the better. It would, however, 
like to know whether.the restoration of the lakhs of rupees looted. by Zakka. 
Khel brigands will be demanded or not. It ‘next accuses Government of 
caring nothing for its subjects aid thinking - only of adding to its influence. 
The Parkash then goes on to say that -both the Police and the Military have 
failed to afford protection to the residents of Peshawar and its neighbourhood 
against the raiders, and | ‘urges th: Chief. Commissioner to allow the people 
committed to his chargé to: ‘catry. arms.’ After ‘remarking that it is only 


Hindus who are being looted, it? wishes that’ Sir Harold Deane would use 


hi specific for protecting the weak, viz., that he would deport. all. the Hindas 
fron the Frontier. Province as he did in the case of Dhani Ram of Abbottabad. 


Ta conclusion, the Editor says that Government’s confession of its weakness 


is not likely to deter Afridis from raiding into British territory, and in support. 


of his assertion refers to the raid on Peshawar City Railway Station. 


14. ‘The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the toth March 1908, expresses 
dissatisfaction. with the terms of the 


‘agreement and urges Government to 
compehsate the vietims of the Zakka Khel raids. 


2 1. ‘The Athbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 10th March oe publishes 
_ similar remarks and ‘adds that. the resi- 
dents of the Frontier Province should be 


allowed to keep arms to > enable reanae to protect themselves against raiders, 


| - 


ea 86. ‘The Parkash (Lahore), of the grd March 1908, writing about the 


Zakka Khel Expedition, says ‘that the 
cupetiion nei te Zab a looting of Peshawar City Railway Station 


‘shows that | the peace Coiicluded with the enemy is only a farce. ‘The paper 
“then publishes a copy of a letter alleged to have been received by an ‘Afridi 


‘soldier at Rawalpindi i in whith the writér speaks of a large ‘number of Govern- 
‘meat's soldiers having been killed by, the Zakka Khels. 


The telegrams, eR it adds,’ published by, the Military Bont 
ment speak only of a very few deaths, which i is — a stroke of policy. 
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mee 17. The following is from the 
| Panjabep ne of thé. rth: om 
| 1908 : Som . 2058 Ri 2 


ae ea teg | ee «ee ire 
E zppdition against the Z:kka Khe's, 


9» ‘The cevinonlisone of the Hinda edideets of: Peshaiee: to which. we hard i i 

giving expression in our last two issues are. being fulfilled fo the very letter, plain, 
that Géneral Willcocks’: expedition, ‘ins‘ead .. of frightening the Afridis, + oe served to. 
make them more bold. The loot of Peshawar city bazar, oa the 6th iostant, by an 
unarmed body of Afridis, following so shortly after the punitive expeditidn, .can bs. 
explained only on tke supposition that-the tribesmen have understr01 that the. 
Sirkac is disposed to look tenderly .on’ their . .depredations. The prom’ses of teesh 
contribut‘ons to purchase their good behaviour, which even aa expeditio& meane 
to them, can only farther and further whet the'r avatic*, and they havs evident- 
ly com: to feel - that the British Government is a mi‘ch-cow out of whith 4s 
mich as possible is to be sque:zed by them by alternate cajoling and-billying. 
Our rulers talk of the Afridie as if they were moved by. the same motives and 
iastinc:s ‘as. civil'sed people, and that they would appzeciate generosity instead of 
being enccuraged by it in their greed, or that they woul! look upor c atributions as 


other than blackmail, to be increased indefinitely by persi ting in their old cou-se. The 
account given by the Pioneer correspondent of the origin of the raid of the 6th instant 


throws a curious light on this aspect of Afridi character and their re'ations with the 
British Government. It is said that the Jirgah, numbering about goo «cr 1009 men, 
which :had:come to Peshawar to know the terms of the Zakka Khel settlement, hid 
gathered at. the residence of Sahibzada Abdul Quayum, Assistant to the Political 
Officer of the Khyber; and that ‘ according to the usual. custom subsistence money 
yas paid to the heads of the tribes to m-et the cos: of thir food while ia P:shawar.’ 
Even over this food a'lowance, given by our Governm -nt as if they were its sons-in-law; 
the tribesmen quarrelled with theie Maliks, and a large nunber of the former .ru hsd 
off to the bazar to make up by looting for what they took to be short distr:bution of 
ration money. ' What dces this mean but that the Afridis undsrstind the British Gov- 
erament, and its subjects to be their provision sippliers, and tha: they are fully ju.tifiel 
in looting the latter when they cannot bully more out of the former to feed their insati- 


able greed ? * * ae —- . * s 


“ It is curicus to note how the authorities, as repres:nted by their organs in the 
Pres:, are intere ted in m'nimising the disagreeale featurs of the situatioa and magni- 
fying their own insignificant achievements. Congratulations come from the Kiag- 
Emperor’ aid Mr. Morley about the great things done, and tie Pioneer thinks never 
was a punitive expedition more successful ; but the pe-ple know that things have 
been rend red worse rather . than improved The raid of the 6th confirms the basar 
gupas tothe Afri:’s b ast—' What his your Gove nnent dore to us ! Your meg 
Have retire! in shame, hiding their faces.’ That the raiders were unarmed is a clear 
index to their opinion: of the childigh character cf Britis: arrangsments. The 
- Pioneer announces that the cost of the expedi:io: is not erp -cted to exceed a2 lakhs 
of rupees, stating that it is the smallest bill known in connection with frontier 
operations of a pinitive kind; while Mr. Morl y sig tificaatly sail tm) Parliawént 
that he has ‘receivel estinates, bat they are rouzi estimites because, owiag 
to th secrecy involved; estiniates hav: not vet’ beet received fron the C smotrotier 
. of Accouats.’. Well, the pablic will never know the exact cost but the rumour. ip 
th bazie is loud that ther: has be a grsater showes ‘of rupees among. the 


tribesmen thin of buckshot to bring about “Gen-ral Willcocks’ so-called sett’ement. 


‘Waatever this rum our may mean, there can be no questien that. the Goverameat has 
 adopted..an altogether wrong policy i in trying to purchase the f.iendiiness of the’ border 


tribes by pande ing to their cupility. The payment of contributions fs “interpreted as a . 
#g1. of wea'cness, and s*mi-savage p-oples like the Afridis are am-nable only to the tafu- 
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| Council. 


oS See Whale bE td that Cre tribesmen are e showing the British Government what | 
(HEE OF thé Lattet’s Miplomaicy ahd ‘high statecraft. They are giving our authorities a 
hint in advance that fear and stlfishness being the only basis of their mutual friendship 
there cannot be any permanent good relations ; that the British need put no greater 
- p@littice’ dn the’Aftidi's' good” faith: thay the: Afridi dies: dui «that of the- British ; and 
‘ phidt’a warlike pecple’canaet béddille witty weing a figurehead, in tha, India’ Office 
Tike Mit ’"Morley wit will say cinything: in'Parlidment that ‘may be: put’ ‘{mto-hidrmouth 
bfIndian offitials'to répresent the ‘state: of things! ia: this countrys’ They< amp tongh 
chstonierss' the “Afttdis,” who ‘hav¢ in them» the power’ to! show’ what. real:<t.uprest ’ 
id ‘tndia hay méan, aiid“that (O'maintain 4 Pak Britannica’ ia lodia. ‘it is--act -enough 
to" vet d'tawyers: editors, and Swadeshi:wo ‘kers incshokls into the jail.” 


bes) 18. ‘The Shang Siad (Jhang), 4 the. ath March 1908, says that the Zakka 
. Khels'have made. -things very ‘hot. for 


as Britisht subjects ° in’ -the’. Freatier dis- 
“tricts, who lave: to: pars ‘sleepless. eights for -fear of being looted. ::.. After 


réfetting’to the raid “on' Peshawar “city” raitway “station; the Hi ditor says that 
the, ple against the Zakka’ Ktrels Fas not’ frighteried tite: Afridis. 


49. Phe Pangad ‘Samachar. (Lahore), of the.4rd March 1903, writing about 


a the raids on -Peshawar: railway’ station 
Te are ahd ‘Akarpura village, says-that Gov- 
érament ought to publish true reports of tke losses suffered. it adds -that 


gross anarchy has been prevailing i in the nighbourhiogd of ' Peshawar for some 
time past and that people are being Icoted in broad daylight. It is ‘of‘opinion 
that the Zakka-Khels alone are not responsible for the recent ‘raids into 
Peshawar and-its reigtbourhood and that. they are helped by some ‘other 
yeoplé, whose: identity the authorities should discover... After remarking 
that the people concerned should be‘placed in-a position to. defend. them- 
selves, the paper asks ‘Governinent to allow them to keep arms. © It adds that 


it is the belief that their victims aré wholly unable to defénd themselves 
which has made the aiders so daring. 3 


-‘Teibal waidatote British Territory. 


20. The Csail and Mibhery News (Ludhiana), of the’ 4rd'March 1¢08, 


aiid wails vate ets Seasiecry. publishes a report of the: lcoting of 
the Pe shawar railway station by ‘Zakka 
Khels, and regrets that the railway police should have been conspicuous by 


theit absence during the raid. Ifthey stayed away, it adds, of set. purpose 
it order to save their skins; this was an act of arrant cowardice: on their part. 
‘In case, however, there were no policemen’ at | the “station it argues. ‘gross, 
“negligence on the part cf the railway adniinistration not‘to police: an. ‘impor- 
‘tant frontier staticn like Peshawar, After remarking that the smatler stations 
must be completely at the mercy ot the raiders the paper suggest's that’ the 
_ strength of the police at railway stations in the Frontier Province ‘should be 
increased‘and that they should be. voqened to patrol the station day and 


‘ight. 


~ VI,—LEGISLATION, — 


* The Hithert (Lahore), of the and (récéived'on' the” roth): March 
Peat ~expaasion ; of: the. Supreme Legislstig 1908, writ riting” about the: proposed: ex- 
“pansion of the Supréme™ ‘Legislative 


| — Council says that there i is no  Tikelitiood 
of these reforms being introduced for one or two years to come. Besides, 


~ 
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if they dre introduced at alt they are likely to serve no useful pufposez ° 
An inctéase in the number of members who are powerless to accomplish any ' 


thing in the Council can do no good to the country. “They only " Govern 
ment to preserve its despotic character. . 


y 
t 


. f 


| ‘Bindastan ‘CLahore), of the 6th March - igo8, says that ' 
iii a itil: ___Dr. Rutherford’s recent ‘speech in the 


Commons does not exhaust the list of 


the grievances of Indians. It is very easy to mention scores of grievances 


which have found no place in the learned Doctor’s speech. As’ an :instanee 
in point, the paper says that the advancement of Police and Judicial officers 
is regulated by. the maxim “ No convictién no , promotion.” . After semarke 
ing that this leads to the judiciary disregarding the ends of justice, it says . 
that the sole object of the law courts in India is to put money into the coffers . 
of Government... There can be no doubt as to the good intentions ‘of .the. 
British statesmen who framed rules and tegulations for the guidanee of the: 
Government of India. Most of them were undoubtedly anxious to give India | 
a‘better form of Government than it had ever known. It is, however, a matter 


for regret that in practise the British has not proved the’ best Government 
for this country. | 


83. After reporting that the Settlement Officer of ‘Sandarbais has. 

: been let off with a fine of Rs. 19 for 

menial ssherg Aecermencamnybe aie. saan having kicked .a coolie to death, the 
Rajput Gasetle (Lahore), of the sst (received on-the ath). March 1998, 
regrets that in cases between Natives and Europeans the:narrow-minded courts 


should not do that even-handed justice fer which the British Goveimbient | ts 
known throughout the world. 


(6)—Palice. ae eee hie re 

| oe se _ ; 24. The following:is from the. 

The tadian Police: . T iawn ean of the 14th. Meseh 
| 190 


“Fresh atrivals in India are struck by nothing more than the viene 
character of the lower ranks of the Police in this country. In England and on the 
Continent the men and officers of the Police Force are of real service to the people: To 
the evil-minded and the wrong-doers they are a veritable terror whilst to the innocent 
and those in need of assistance they are a source of comfort and succour. Indians them- 
selves who have resided in Europe for any length of time are on their tetura to their’ 
native country greatly struck by the contrast afforded by -the Indian‘and thé European 
Police. We do not at all exaggerate matters when we say that in this country the’ 
innocent and the helpless are greatly afraid of the Police, whilst the criminal classes: 
have no fear whatever that the members of the Force will be ever able to get at them. 
Recruited from the lowest strata of Indian society the Police constable has fittlé or no 
character. In fact his predilection for’ corruption is well known. The number of educate 
ed men among the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors is :so-very small as to“have little 
or no influence on the morale of the force. Men promoted from‘ the ranks where for 
yeats they ‘may have thriven on corruption and blackmail cannot seddesly become 
howest soon: after their Ree | as Deputy pepertors... In Brest fuses, s, the tpiatc acs 


R 
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last until after. they. have risen ‘to -the higher grades and there may be cases in which it}: 
may. prove frremovable. The introduction of the educated. element. into the, Executive, 
and Judicial branches of the Provincial Civil Service in several parts of India has: done. 
much to raise the moral tone of the ‘service. In the Punjab the arrangements initiated — 
by Sir Charles Aitchison in the early eighties have proved highly successful.: Men of 
University education who-have been able to secure admission into the service through 

the open door of a competitive examination have after several years of hard work 
estabiished their reputation for honesty as well as for «fficiency. If this has happened 

in the Proviacial Service there is no reason why it should not happen in the Police Force, - 
if a similar experiment is tried here... The matter has been more than once pressed on 
the attention of Government but hitherto withou€ much success. The Police Force in 
the various parts of India constitut+s a serv: ce the door of which is largely shut against® 
the educated classes. ” 


a5. The following is from the 
—— wn of the 13th March. 


Lewlenssses ie Siad.. 


. 


48 What are things coming to in Sird? The insecur. r'ty rear the Peshawar border 
may be due to Afridi raids; but no such explanation can be alleged i in respect of the loud 
ccmplaints and prevailing sense of insecurity of life and property in Sind. Some time 
ago, we drew the attention of the authorities to the general panic in Sind and to the 
argent need of strengthening the constabulary throughout the province, and it was 
further given out that the Government of Bombay had represented the whole matter. to’ 
the Government of India. But so far the upshot of the business has been singulazly s#i. 

Cases of thefts, robberies and dacoities go on as ever, the unwelcome visitors not having 
spared the bungalows even of high officials At Karachi, bes‘des the two dacoities. 
reported sometime ago, the mail-van was at suns¢t attacked on the public road and in 
Larkhana district, it seems from the telegram printed elsewhere, there have been 
numerous cases of dacoities by armed gangs of robbers. Protection of the lives and 
property of its subject is the rudimentary duty of every civilised Government: and we’ 
trust the Government will not permit any further delay in affording this protection. It 

may be an instance of departmentalism, which works as Lord Curzon once trenchantly 
said, after the manner of the diurnal round, but the matter demands the immediate and’ 
urgent attention of the Sind Government. There was another meeting on Sunday 
last at Hyderabad to consider the question of the general insecurity and in that meeting. 
several resolutions were moved indicating s»me of the remedies to the allaying of panic. 

The first resolution referred to the sense of insecurity and alarm engendered in Hydera-. 
bad by frequent and daring crimes, the second: deplored the inordinate delay, which 
degpite repeated representations occurred in sanctioning the Sind Police reform scheme 
aad in dealing effectually with the grave insecurity prevalent for years throughout Sind 
and caused by numerous and serious crimes often culminating in regular outbreaks of 
organised dacoities, in which the gangs even used firerarms. The third and fourth reso'u- 
tions referred to the condition of the existing Police and suggested the-more effective: 
supervision by higher Police officials. The fifth suggested patrolling by: militaty and 
moynted police in places where lawlessness existed. But the: most significant: of the 
resolutions is the sixth resolution which suggested that in view of the delay in making: 
prompt arrangement by the Government and in view of the fact that badmashkes had 
fire-arms; licenses should liberally and freely be given to the people so that they may 
defead their homes and hearths against the raids: of the dicoits, Comments on the 
sesolutions are superfluous. We trust that the Sind Government will not' fail to con, 
sider the suggestions and take necessary measures for: sslnguariang the lives and pro- 
perty of. the ces of Sind.. 


ww 


(d)—LEducatton. 
686, The Hitkart (Lahore), of the 2nd (received on the roth) March. 
Building site for,a:Sikh School at Lyallpur. ‘1908, deprecates the treatment accorded: 


by the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, 
‘go the Sikh depytation, which recently waited on him to ask for a grant of lang 
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for a building site fer a.Sikh scheol (wide para. 24.0f Selections No. to). The 

news, it adds, is calculated to cool the enthusiasm of the Sikh -soldiers in China . 
and elsewhere in the cause of Government and make them think that the autho- 
rities treat them ‘in a considerate manner only in the ‘hour of need Government 

and its officers should prove ‘by their conduct that they govern india 
for the benefit of the country and not with the object of taking the bread out of 

the mouths of the people and fil ing the pockets of the merchants of Manches- 

ter. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


27. The ¥hang Sial (Jhang), of the 7th March 1908, acknowledges 
the following subscriptions in aid of ‘the 


Aid to Pindi Das’s family. family of Chait tas .<- 
Rs. A. P. 
Amourt alreadly acknowledged .. oe 95 1 © 
Lala Ganga Ram of Ghakkar, Gujranwala district 1 0 © 
Received'through S. Pritam Singh... ao § 0 8 
Lala Ram Rattan Girdhari Lal, banker, Ludhi- 

ANA tee a ose —m. 8 6 ¢ 
Received through Lala Sita Ram, Malhotra... 5 0 oO 
from an anonymous donor _i—=e=.. “<2. 
Received through Pars Ram, contractor a 

Total ae ae ee 


23. The $Fhang S:al (Jhang), of the 7th March 1go8, says that Lord . 


Curzon used to sing the praises of 
Western Civilisation. Heshould, how- 
ever, know that Europeans in India leave natives far behind in the matter of 
fornication, drunkenness, lying, deception, theft and robbery. It is true that 
very little notice is taken of their misconduct, but this is due to Govern ment’s 
partiality for persons of its own nationality. The paper then publishes a 


Morality of the Europeans in India. 


brief account of the case in which two British soldiers at: Allahabad are. 


alleged to have been imprisoned for three months each on a charge of theft. 


29. The following is from the Pany- 
abee (Lahore), of the 4th March 1908:— 
“POVERTY AND PLAGUE. 
“ (By J. Keir Harpe, M. P.) 


“To understand the condition of the people cf India it is necessary to keep one 
fact constantly in mind. It is a fact given on the authority of Lord Curzon when he 


Poverty and plague. 


was Viceroy, and is this—that the ‘average income of the people of India is orly two 


pounds per person per annum.’ The corresponding figure for other countries is : = 
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«Mr. William Digby—no mean authority—estimated the: income of india to:work 
out at only £ 1 55. 1d, a year per person... But even accepting thé higher official esti-- 
mate, itis easy to see that ina country where the income of -the:people is less than 
one-fifth that of Russia, itself a poor country, and less than one-twentieth that. of England,. 
perpetual poverty is bound to be the lot of its inhabitants. | 


“Of Tate years plague, famine, and‘ pestilence have: stalked ‘through the ‘Jand,. 
earrying death amd destruction in theic wake. The-authorities are: at their wits’ end 
to account for the persistent prevalerce of plague, which seems-to have come to stay, 
and are scouting ‘He. laboratories of the world for. 2 serum which will exterminate 
the plague bacillus, They are also making war on rats (which,. it appears, carry the: 
plague from village to village,)' and like famous Dick Whittington, are introducing ship 
loads of.cats to exterminate them. After a hundred years, more or‘less, of prosperous 
British rule, during fifty of which Parliament has been kept annually informed, ‘mainly 
in glowing terms, of the material and moral progress of India, itis a triffe annoying 
to find that people die of plague and famine even more persistently than ever. But for’ 
the rat, and the flea which torments him, and which is the real disseminator of the 
plague, I know: not what the British Raj would do. So long.as he Has the rat and the 
flea to fall back upon, his reputation as a heaven-sent administrator, is: safe. Having” 
conquered all the ether enemies of peace:and order in India, he Has but to prove his 
mettle, or poison, against the rat and the flea, and peace and health and plenty will 
reign, and the brightest jewel in the British crown will shine fawless.. Such appears to 
be the theory; alas for the reality ! i 


“If only one could shut one’s eyes to facts; this rat’and flea theory would be very- 
comforting. It appears, however, to be the-fact that rats and fleas were not introduced 
into India by John Company or his successors; and that, despite their presence and’ 
without the aid of serum, plague did not persist then as it does‘ now. In fifty years 
thirty millions: (30,002,000) of people died of hunger’ in India—that, too, under the 
benign rule of the British Raj. What number died of disease in the same period will’ 
never be known, but all are agreed that the plague is now persisting; and continuing i in: 
a way and’ manner hitherto unknown, and I find the cause to be the ‘ growing poverty 
of the people.” 


_ “] have read Lord’ Curzon’s famous deteane of British rule and of its beneficent i in-- 
fluence upon the condition of the people, and have> listened to much talk on the same: 
subject, backed by official tables‘and percentages; without being ‘convinced. That the 
condition of tlie peasants’ was ever worse than it is now is* difficult to believe; that it* 
was much better at no very distant date is, I am convinced, true. That the native 
rulers extracted all they could, and often much more than they-should, out of the people: 
is certainly. true ; that their methods were often the reverse of gentle is also true; but: 
that they were able'to apply the methods’ of precision now in force for extorting the 
last pie from the pone and } heagng lim in abject poverty all the time.is- equally not 
true. 


“ For-one thing, the machinery: did not exist for doing so, whilst the methods then: 
in vogue had a certain crude human elasticity which made‘it impossible. Under native’ 
rule the peasant’s rent was:not a fixed money payment, but a certain portion of his crop: 
When the harvest was poor, the ruler’s share of it was in proportion. Each village had 
its Panchayet for the settlement of disputes, and its council forall that pertained to: 
its government. As ‘has been often pointed out, kingdoms’ waxed and waned in India ; 
one wave of invasion followed another ; dynasties were established and’ overthrown with 
scarce a ripple on the surface of’ village: life. Each village was: a little: self-contained, . 
self-governing republic, which, so long as- it paid’ its: tribute in meal and malt to the: 
ruling chief, was rarely. interfered with. It had: its own: officials; full contrel over 
its lands ; and even to this day the Government of India-has: hesitation in treating land’ - 
as personal property,.so firmly. was the idea of its common. ownership: rooted in the- 
popular mind. The peasant had. the free use. of pasture -.land for his: cattle, was frec: 
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to- cut fuel from the forest, and was free to fish the streams and rivers all aroynd, He 
did not require to dance attendance on half a score of officials and gréase the palm 
of their underlings. If he required a new plough he cut the wocd for it, and had it 
fashioned by the village carpenter, who was also paid in kind. When there was a 
pucca crop, he had his straw or clay binng, in which he stored away the surplus, against 
the. lean years of famine, and custom had established his claims to certain perquisites 
during festivals, or onthe occasion ofa birth, a marriage, or a funera in’ his family. 

He and all his relatives lived en famille, as they still do in the country districts, and the 
family was itself an integral part of the larger family which composed the village. 


“ Nor were the ruling chiefs so remiss in their duties as it is now thie fashion té pté- 
tend they were. To this day are to be seen, though often in disgraceful di srépair, the 
great tanks and waterways for irrigation purposes, carried out’ by these same native 
chiefs. Much boast is made of what is being done by the British in the way of irrig- 
ation; hitherto, beyond some few great dams and canals, some of them marvels of 
engineering skill, the most that has been dohe has been to repaif and improve the works 
which were there hundreds of years before the conquering white man set foot on Indian 
soil. I have no wish to minimise all that has been and is still being dore by the British 
Raj to introduce a settled form of government in India, but we must not 
overlook the fact that there is another side to the picture, and that the main concern 
of the rulers of India is not the improvement of the condition of the people but the in- 
crease cf the sources from which revenue can be drawn. 


(‘Ip saying this I am not imputing evil motives to the_men who rule India, but 
simply stating a fact which in my mind admits of no dispute. 


“Turn now to the present condition of the peasant. His rent isa fixed quantity 
whether the crop be good or bad. In wet land, ae., irrigated lands, if there is no 
water and no crop, io rent is char ged, but, if there is a one anna crop—and: a ‘twelve 
anna crop is reckoned the average, sixteen “annas being a _ pucca or 
bumper crop—the rent to the Government has to be paid in full, For the past ten years 
only three have been average years, all the rest being under. As the rent, or revenue 
as itis called, is fixed on the assumption that the yield will average twelve annas a 
year, it requires no great stretch of imagination to see what this means to the. peasants, 
who, even at the best of times, are always at close grips with.poverty, with hunger 
only one degree, and not always that, removed from them. 


_ “ Now, when he wants fuel he has to go to the Government depét and buy it, or’ 
obtain a license, on the payment of ‘a fee{ of course, to go and: cut it, even when tlie 
treés grow on his own land! Before he can catch a fewjfish for-his own-and his children’s 
supper, he has to take out a license.’ The pasture land on which his cattle formerly 
grazed is now being enclosed as forest, and he has. oftento go long distances'to find 
pasturage, and then has to pay. If one of his beasts should stray within the unfenced 
area of the forest, it is liable to be impounded and he himself fined. Wild pigs and 
other animals may root up and otherwise destroy his crops, but he is ‘not allowed to 
carry a gan to frighten them away. He is usually up to the neck in debt to the money- 
lender, who claims alien upon the cropere it is reaped, the railway system giving 
facilities for having it carried to market. Thus the binns in which the surplus grains 
were formerly stored now stand empty or have totally disappeared. If this irrigation sys 
tem is out of order, he is bandied about from one official to another to find out who is res- 
ponsible, since, incredible as it may seem, in almost every department there are several 
sets of officials each acting independently of the other. The subordiaates of each of 
these departments require to be bought off and woe betide the luckless tenant. who fails 
to stump up properly, ‘If the raiyat wishes to see an official he has often to walk miles 
to the nearest district-office, wait there for hours,'and then learn that’he has gone to 
the wrong place... He-will often spend days in this fashion, and”. 7 too often all to no 

purpose. 
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The Indian peasant is often sneered at as being unprogressive’and shiftless. 
‘But what incentive has he to be diligent and active ? Strive as he may, he realises that 
in the end the Sircar’s &#s¢ will swallow up everything, and as he feels the weight’ of one 
impost after another weighing him down, and one restriction after another hemming him 
in, little wonder that his inherited fatalism comes to his aid, and he lets things drift feeling 
it to be helpless to try to do battle against the tide which is carrying him forward towards 
the abyss. As with the peasants, so too with the landlords where these exist. They 
are made to feel in a score of ways that their presence is an offence to a Government 
which exists for the ‘ protection of the people,’ and so they are subjected to all sorts 
of imposts.and restraints. They are forced to give terms and conditions to their tenants 
which the Government steadily refuses to those vatyats who hold direct fcom itself. 
Government officials tell of the exactions which the zamindars take from the rafyats, and 
how but for the intervention of the Government they would make the lot of the peasant 
unendurable : and yet, strange as it may appear, I did not meet a single case of a 
cultivating raiyat, and I met hundreds of them, who did not prefer to hold his land 
from a zamindar rather than hold it direct from the Sircar. There isa human element 
present in the one Case which is wholly absent i ia the other. | 


“The real rat of plague, then, in India is poverty, and the flea which spreads the 
disease is the Government. The emaciated, bloodless body of the ratyat has no plague- 
resisting power and so the fell disea:e finds him an easy victim. With more physical sta- 
mina ke would have more power to resist and the disease would die out. The Government 
and its officials all over the land battle manfully against plague and famine when these 
become acute ; on that score there is no complaint against ‘either theie zeal or their 
humanity. What is overlooked, however, isthe fact that the system now at work produces 
the conditions which make plague and famine inevitable ; it, as it were, tills the soil and 
sows the seed of which plague and famine are the harvest. 


“And yet all m’ght be so different. This country, so richly endowed by nature, 
and blessed with a. population’ whose wants are few and easily met, might be made 
the. garden of the. world. Everywhere these kindly, simple people are full of discontent 
they find themselves in the grip of a set of circumstances which they do not understand 
and which they cannot break through. Turn which way they will they are hemmed in 
by poverty, by restraint, which they did not create and: which they are powerless to 
remove... The officials they have to meet are mostly of an alien race engaged in the 
performance of a more or less irksome task, and to whom each complaint means a 
fresh duty. The peasant is a poor, unlettered, half-naked, half-starved, cringing 
being. He knows what he wants, but how is he to make what he knows known 
to the strong, clean-limbed, well-f:d, well-groomed, well-educated official who. only 
imperfectly understands his language, who knows nothing, or next. to nothing, of tke 
conditions of his life,-and who sees in his petitioner only a fresh cause of annoyance 
in an already overworked official life. 


' By one means or another the peasant must be given a corporate organ through 
which he can make his complaints manifest ; must be given some effective control over 
the affairs which concern him; must be given some hope and assurance that if he 
exerts himself and seeks to improve his postion, that shall have some other énd than 
being turned into a reason for still furthe™ adding to the éis# of the Sircar. What [ 
say cf the raiygt applies to the weaver and the artisan also, though if the peasant 
could be put well on his legs, that of itself would go a long way towards ‘helping 
all the others. Meantime, amongst the many hapless poor whom commercialism is 
crushing into a shapeless mass there are few more helpless than the poor, patient, 
viceless Indian raiyaé, with his one scanty'meal a day, which i in times of famine 
becomes no meal. 


F, ISEMON GER, | 
| Assistant to the. Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


Criminal Investigation Department, Piinjab, 
LAHORE : 


The 14th March 1908, 
Panjab Governme@+ Frese, L shorts. 2-t~ Is t6—J, B, & H,.L, 6,’ 
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L-Vol. EXT) | a i os 
: SELECTIONS | elias 
FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


‘Received up to 2ist March 1908. 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Foreign. 


The Aknbar s-’Am (Lahore), of the s1th March 1908, deprecates 


ee the Amir’s prolonged silence in respect 
ER GERSON of the Anglo-Russian Convention, and 
says that if His Majesty disapproves of the agreement he ought to have said 


so. After finding fault with Habibulla Khan for his inappreciation of Enpland’s 
friendship for him, the paper says that it is to be feared that if he continues 
obdurate the Russian and British Political departments will endeavour to work 
the ruin of Afghanistan. 


a. The Fhang Siatl (Jhang), of the 14th March 1908, writing on the 
2 same subject observes that England and 
Angio-Russian Convention. : 


Russia ought to-have consulted.the Amir 
before concluding the agreement which affects His Majesty’s dominions. It 


is true that the Convention is not likely to injure himin any way, still it was 


reprehensible on the part of England to come to an understanding with Russia 
without consulting him first. 


3, The Akhéar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 1ath March 1908, publishes the 


an substance of an article contibuted toa 
aaticaclas silaciuale nein recent issue of the Nineteent k Century 
by Captain H. A. Wilson who alleges that the Sennousi Muhammadans of Africa 


have organised a movement with the object of removing Islamic countries from. 
under the Christian Yoke, and that a great war between the followers of 
Christ and: Muhammad all over the world is imminent. He also asserts that 
the organisers of the propaganda have been making systematic efforts to win the 
sympathy of their co-religionists i in all quarters of the globe, and advise thenr 

to hide their time; remaining friendly towards their (Christian) rulers outwardly 
and making loud professions of their loyalty from: time to. time, ‘The. Editor 


then criticises the article and remarks that it is likely to ‘place a new. difficulty, 
in the way of the: prosperity. of Indian: Musalmans - and: constitates a, serious. 


gitempt to prejudice the British nation against. the ftom of Islam, 
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oe 4. The following is from the 
“Observer (Lahore), of the 18th March 


Liberals and the Sultan. 
1908 :— 


i ‘The present Liberal Ministry is apparently determined to maintain Mr. 
Gladstone’s traditions for worrying the Sultan. The Muslim Press of India and else- 
where has spoken in no uncertain voice, when it has declared that the attitude adopted 
by the party in power in England towards the Turks is altogether unwise, based merely 
on false sentiment and exceedingly irritating. It is, however, evident that the Liberals 
’ are not prepared to listen to the voice of reason or heed the dictates of expediency. 

The first proposal for the ‘reform’ of Turkey, as submitted by Sic Edward Grey, 
threatened to shatter the European Concert and was rejected by,other Powers. But not 
content with his rebuff, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs submitted another pro- 
posal suggesting the'appointment of a Governor-General for Macedonia, and gave the 
other European statesmen an opportunity of vetoing this scheme also as impracticable. 
The net result of Sir E. Grey’s proposals has been that be has drawn upon himself and 
the Liberal Ministry the laughter of the whole civilised world, further alienated the — 
Sultan ‘from the British and injured the interests of British capitalists Surely, if the 
party in power in England is bent upon reform, it need not go further afield, but begin 
at home. It has as yet failed to ‘reform’ the House of Lords, to persuade the Colo- 
nials to mete out equitable treatment to their coloured fellow-subjects, or to bring about 
reform in the “ere administration of the Congo. And finding all other ways for 
its ‘reforming ’ activities’ blocked up, it turns upon the Sultan and tries to force down his 
.throat reforms which are as inapplicable to Turkey as, to quote Mr. Morley, a fur 
‘coat would be for the people of the Deccan.” ae 


(b) —Home. 


os "The F hang Stal (Jhang), of the 14th March. 1908, states that 
= Mr, Gokhale will leave for: England on 
the 25th proximo, and, if rumour is) to 
be believed, that he will be accompanied by Lala Lajpat Rai. The Editor 
considers that Lajpat Raiis needlessly undertaking much expense and dis- 
comfort, for he will gain nething by going to England and begging for help 
from Englishmen.- It would be far better for him to remain in India and 
continue his work of conveying relief to the famine-stricken. 7 


6. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th and 14th March 1908, 
quotes extracts from: Mr. Nevinson’s 
farewell letter to the Editor of the 
Indian Review and says that among other things the writer refers to the 


| British Public and Indian affairs. 


Mr. Nettecee on Indian affairs. 


members of the secret police force who were deputed ‘to shadow him.. The © 


Paisa Akhbar is of opinion that Government’s conduct in setting the secret 
police to dog the footsteps of British’ Journalists and members of Parliament 
who visit India not only constitutes an insult to those gentlemen but to 
Indians also, inasmuch as it shows that Government doubts their loyalty. 

The sooner, therefore, this objectionable practise is discontinued the better. 
lf Government objects to the public acquainting visitors with their grievances 
in order that they may be brought tq the notice of Parliament, it should redress 
those grievances itself ‘and thereby make it impossible for tourists to promote | 
sedition in the country. If, however, ‘the wrongs are allowed to continue, some 
people will assurédly take the opportunity to fdster the feeling of discontent. 


The Government of India therefore: should not endeavour to conceal the | 
defects of its administration. ‘In conclusion the Editor rémarks that a perusal 
“+ OF Mr. Nevinson’s letter will show that he regards ‘Indian problems throu gh 
Hindu, or more properly speaking, through Congress spacetcl, 
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9. The following is an extract from the concluding letter of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, which was published. in the 
| Mr, Keir Hardie on Indian affairs. Panjabee (Lahore), of the 21st March 
| | 1908 :— 
t + | % * * 


“Everyone admits that the estrangement between native and European is grow- 
jing, and many and varied are the explanations put for ward to account for the undoubted 
fact. In the days when railway and other communication was less comp’ete than it 
‘now is, the officials were perforce more in touch with the people among whom they 
lived all the time. Now an official looks to going home every few years, and s> does not 
feel the same need for companionship. Formerly, also, it was customary for a man 
to remain for years at a stretch in one district. Then, also, the work was not so 
specialised as it has since become, and the District Collector was more in touch with all 
that went on. Nowadays it is a rare thing for a Collectorto remain longer than two 
years in a district, which may be as large as Scotland or Wales, and then he is moved 
on to another where he is a total stranger. The result is that he never gets in touch 
with the people or their needs. 


: Add to all this the fact that education is spreading, that business is developing, 
and that the educated Indian feels his position more keenly than he did a generation ago, 
that he is still, for all practical purposes, shut out from the higher and better paid 
positions, has no effective voice of any kind in sharing the destinies of his country, ard 
is treated as a pestilent fellow if he suggeste that he should. have a voice; and one see; 
grounds enough for the growing unrest in India. For let it not be forgotten that the 
Indian people are of the same Aryan stock as ourselves. ¥*- * ae 


For the moment the gulf between the British official and the Indian seenle is 
widening. I havefared sumptuously with princes, sat at the table and broken the 
bread of the educated middle-class, and- munched grain with the raiyats, and the 
uniform unvarying testimony has been the same in every case. Nor can I discern any 
signs of an immediate change for the better. The partition of Bengal has not only 
alienated the Bengalees, bat is regarded as an act of hostility by the Hindu population in 
every part of India, Recent acts of the authorities, especially the deportation with- 
out trial of mén against -whom no charge could be formulated; the suppression cf 
public meetings, the support given to corrupt and inefficient police officials, and 
the establishment of a secret police service, with its agents in every ‘corner; the grow- 
ing oppression of the raiyats, and the supercilious way in which their claims for redress 
are met, are all tending to shake the belief which was formerly unive-sal in the impar- 
tiality of British justice and the fairness of British administration. 


‘¢ At present there is no such thing as sedition in India. There is a reform party, 
part of which is extreme in its moderation, whilst the other part is moderate in its ex- 
tremism. There are men in both camps who have grown grey in trying to win for 

their people some rights of citizenship, and who find themselves apparently as far from 
the realisation of their hopes as ever. What wonder that some of them have become 
soured, and that they and many of the younger men are now advocating a more forward 
policy ?. There is no sedition in India to-day. What there may be ten years hence, 
unless there be a great change for the better, I would not like to predict. 


‘Mr. Mcrley’s ‘reform ’ propcsa's are too absurd, in parts at least, to even merit | 
serious consideration. They are intended'to propitiate the landed aristocracy, weaken 
the influence of the educated middle class, and take from the working class in the 
towns the small modicum of power in municipal. affairs which they now possess, If 
only the House of Commons can be made to understand the true bearing of the proposal, 
it will, I feel confident, refuse to sanction anything so reactionary. 


‘T have said that I see no immediate hope for improvement in the situation in India, 
And yet it may be that the darkest hour is already past. A very little. statesmanship, 
inspired by a very little sympathetic appreciation of the situation, could easily set things. 
aight. If the bureaucratic official view is allowed to prevail, then the outlook is 
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black. Tf, howeyer, Mr. Hobhouse’s. Decentralisation ‘Commission. takea heed to the 
situation, it may giye the necessary lead. in the right direction, Centralisation and 
lack of effective’ popular: control are at the root of the trouble,- If only the witheriag 
hand of the bureaucrat could be removed from the municipalities, that would go a 


long way. | 


“ie is made a cause ef ¢cmplaint that the native Indian has not,shown any great 
capacity for. Goxernment even in the municipalities, where he has had the chance, 
But. what self-respecting man, of atreng convictions is likely. to come forward to take 
pert in the unreal deliberations of a body whose every. decision may, be: upset by. an 


official, who ‘is. net even.a member. © If the Madraa Municipal, Board ig not, permitted — 


to increase the galary.of an underpaid workman by 4 d; a week, of what use is it 
talking .of: muvigipal. powers?. At Bombay, where Sir Ferqzeshah Mehta proved 


himself,a man.of mettle.on the Municipal Beard, the entire official influence of the ‘city 


was gpenly. cast: into. the scale against him to bring. about. his defeat. I know that 
the law is that officiala. shall not take part, in elections, and that save in important 
matters, municipal boarda shall not be. interfered, with ; but the law. is one thing. and the 
practice another. 


* Then every: village: should: have its; popularly anit onl - whom should be 


given control of the village: schoal, the: village wells, and: irrigation, tanks, the grazing 


lands, the supply of: fuel, and other matters. closely, connected: with the: life: of the 
people. Let these be: elected on a broad, popular basis, giving, if need be, proportional 
representation‘to Muhammadans.and pariahs. Then let the. Talgk Boards be elected | 


by these; and:the District Board by-the Taluk Board, and: that will. work woaders, The 


change would not be great—simply :the- creation of a village or parish couacil; but: 
the whole would rest on popular election, and not.an nomination, as is the case at 
present.over the greater portion of India. I would also revert to Lord Ripon’s pro- . 
posal’ of. 1884, that no Collector or other permanent official should be chairman of any. 
board... Let him and others be present as advisers, not as. dictators. Finally, let the 
District Boards, singly or, in combination, elect. members to. the Provincial Councils, 
and clothe these councils with living powers. Let certain matters be deleg:ted . to the 
councils, and then leave them free to deal with them.. If itbe thought that. this would 


be dangerous, let it be Lorne in- mind that the. Governor of a. province, as. also the 
_ Viceroy, has always. the power. of -veto in reserve. 


‘€ The one thing I ask is that the people of India shall be made: to. oor that they: 
are being trusted, and are not regarded either as incapables or rebels. They: arei 
neither the one nor the other. They are; if anything, too loyal ; whilst their capacity:as: 
rulers and administrators is being proved in every direction. One other: reform. [' 
would suggest. Let the way be opened up whereby. capable. men, may. be promoted 
froth the Provincial Civil Service to the Indian Civil Service.. It is. monstrous. that 
an Indian, no matter what his qualifications, should have nothing higher than: a deputy: 
collectorship or district judgeship to look forward to, whilst an Englishman. of. iafegior, 
Capacity who has sat for a certain examination in London may one. day: rule..oveg a: 
department-at Simla, or even: become -Lieutenant-Governor of a province.. 


« There is nothing wild or startling about these proposals, nor would they be: 
difficult to realise if only the necessary spirit were there in which to approach them. 
But that spirit and influence must come ftom without ; the bureaucracy, after the nature 
of its kind, is hopeless. There is more, much more, | would like: to say, but my time: 
and space alike forbid. I would like to tell of the Native States, of the wonderful indus-, 
trial arts of the people, of the sanitary condition of ‘the towns and villages, of the’ 
personalities i in the Indian movement, of my own personal experiences: of 'missionery’ 
work ; and much else. Some day I may return to these topics. For the present I ‘can: 
only say that I went to India‘to see the people and to learn of .their grievances; that 
during the two months I was there | mixed with them,. aepenlensl with - them,, and. 
Sound them sociable, trustworthy and lovable.’ | , 
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8. The Yhang Sial (Jhang), ‘of the’ 14th March 190%, says that 
| he i, sealed Walser. Indian politicians have lorg been ask- 
ing for a reduction of military expendi- 
ture by lessening the strength of the Indian army, but Government has ignored 
their requests and will continue to do so in the future. The reason for the 
attitude of Government is that it is always apprehending a rising of the people 
in India and wishes to be in a position to protect Anglo-Indians. This 
mpression is confirmed by the recent statements, made in Parliament on this 
subject, and the Editor to support his contention, publishes the state-. 
ments made. He enquires whether Moderates will not abandon their policy 
of mendicancy now when the English insinuate that they cannot reduce the 
strength of the Indian army because they distrust the loyalty of natives, 
Distrust, he adds, is synonymous with gross hypocrisy, and natives should 
retaliate by distrusting the Enylish and learning to help themselves. 


9. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the 19th) March 1908, 


” remarks that in one of his recent 
_How natives can raise themselves. 

speeches in the House of Lords, Lord 
Curzon spoke words which, if uttered by a native would have led to his 
imprisonment, for Lord Curzon asked the English to preserve the dignity and 
greatness of England, If a native were to imitate the ex-Viceroy and exhort. 
his fellow-countrymen to try to regain their lost liberty and glory, he would be 
promptly prosecuted. This, it adds, is natural, seeing that the English are 
a free and ruling race, while natives are a nation of conquered slaves, The 
Editor then’ goes onto say that the English had to make great sacrifices 
m order to attain their present position, oo that if natives also wish to 
command the respect of the world they must efface themselves and learn 
to prefer death to dishonour. The world is transient and they should not 
love it and bring. disgrace and humiliation on themselves. The path to pro- 
gress is coloured red. If they wish to acquit themselves creditably they 
should sacrifice themselves for their nation and country. No progress is 
possible except at the cost of life. It is by shedding blood that one rises in 
the world. It is only by standing on the heaps of the bodies of its youngmer 
that a nation can rise to eminence, If natives wish to save their nation from 
humiliation and disgrace they should lay down their lives in its service. 


| 10, The Aftab (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the 19th) March 1908, 


9 
ccs alan refers to Mr. Gait’s appreciative re- 
mark in the Bengal Legislative Council 
about the services rendered by the National Volunteers on the occasion of the 


Ardhodhya fair at Calcutta. After enquiring whether Anglo-Indians still 
persist in their opinion that Indians are unfit for swsraj, the paper says that 
no one could have dreamt that a handful of young men would be able to 
control an immense gathering like that which assembled at the fair. It adds 
that each’ son of India could become a great man provided he were given the 


requisite education and training and had not the heavy chains of slavery 
riveted on him. In conclusion, it says that Naoroji and Gokhale can hold 


their own against. English politicians of the highest rank and that many more 


natives of their calibre die from hanger dai ly ‘or cannot obtain education owing 
bo their poverty; . 9. > ia 
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Reverting to the same subject in another place the paper says that 
educated natives are an eye-sore to Anglo-Indians. After remarking that during 
the last 150 years two crores and 80 lakhs of so-called seditious natives have 
died from hunger, it observes that while the dogs of Anglo-Indians are fed on 
milk, thousands of the children of the soil go to sleep on empty stomachs. 


II. The Shang Stal (Jhang*, of the 14th March 1908, says thata 
complete change has come over India 
during the past four years. Her pa- 
triot sons ‘have been sacrificing their lives in her service and editors of 
newspapers have been going to jail. in quick succession. After remarking 
that the hand of God is discernible'in the change, the paper refers to the 
courageous conduct of Bhupendro Nath Datt, the late Babu Brahma Bandhu 
Upadhya, Bepin Chandra Pal and Pindi Das in connection with their pro- 
serution by Government. It adds that the moral courage and the spirit of 
fearlessness and self-sacrifice displayed by them were unknown in India a 
few years ago. The Editor then goes onto say that no human leader 1s 
guiding natives but God himself and that the Divine voice is saying to them, 
‘* Move forward! Move forward! No power can standin your way. The 
soal is immortal. The body is (only) a garment; if it drops off you, let it do 
so. You can put on another. Do not lose courage! Your destination is 
near at hand.” Natives should obey this voice, This is the time to obey and 
not to reflect. 


The ane pee in India. 


12. The Sewak (Hissar), for March .1908, reprints from Zadan, an 

illustrated magazine issued from Delhi, 
: | Pe a poem entitled ‘ We belong to India 
and India belongs to us,” composed by “ Raunak” of Delhi, The writer 
says that.India, which was once a paradise on earth, is now a wilderness ; that 
it has become difficult for natives to preserve their existence; and that they 
are about to be swept off the face of the earth. 


The situation in India. 


13. The Akhbar-i-' Am (Lahore), of the ath March 1908, publishes 
an ode to the goddess of liberty in 
which the writer says that those whose 
minds are illumined by her know neither fear nor cowardice, are always 
sustained by hope, and cease to be slaves. He next invokes the goddess to 
reveal herself to natives, so that every one of them may desire and try to 
obtain swar7zy, and that slavery and povecty may depart from the country. 


’ 


An ode to the goddess of liberty. | 


14, The Aftab (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the 19th) March 1908, 
asks the people outside Bengal to imitate 
the Bengali naticnalists in boycotting 
Government courts of justice and estab! ishing committees everywhere for the 


settlement of disputes. 


Bengali nationalis ts. 


15} The Shang Siad (Jhang), of the 14th March 1908, publishes a com: 
munication in which the writer says that 
their conduct during the recent unrest 
proves that the Punjabis are a cowardly people. A little repression on the part 
of Government has had the effect of cowing them. The deportations, the Ra- 
walpindi case, the prosecution of native editors ard other oppressive measures, 


toot 


Political sgitation i in the Panjab. 


ies 


which ought to have. proved instrumental in rousing ‘them from. ‘sleep and 


stiffening their backs, have only made them give up . political agitation. Similar, 
nay, greater op pression has been and is still being practised in Bengal, but this 
has not induced the Bengalis to relax their. position even an inch. .If the Punjabis 
have failed-to set an example to others they should at least learn from: others 
how to carry on political work in future. The writer thenexhotts the leaders 
in the ‘Punjab to take steps to hold a provincial conference. 


16, The Parkash (Lahore), of the 17th March 1998, writing about the 
wie ~ release of ‘Babu B epin Chandra Pal, 
| says that his imprisonment has so sanc- 
tified jails that no patriotic native will henceforth dislike being sent to prison. 
Government should bear in mind that jails have no terrors for. those who are 
imprisoned .for the offence of loving their country and that their imprisonment 
does not lower them in the estimation of the public. After remarking that by 
‘sending him to jail Mr. Kingsford has added immensely to the popularity of 
‘Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, the paper says that even in a sleepy hollow like 
Lahore nearly 2,000 persons met to express joy at the release of the Babu. 
Similar rejoicings, it adds, are being held: in other cities, while Calcutta will also 
present a purse. to the hero of the hour. ‘ This should show that patriotism. is 
a very good thing, particularly for those who sacrifice themselves ‘for the sake 
of their country. They are gods whom the people are always ready to worship. 
Mr. Pal is a true patriot and it is for this reason that he is being adored, 


17., The Shang Stal (Jhang),- of the s4th March 1908, remarks that 


- some persons, who do not deserve to 
oycott movement, 

be called men, disapprove of boycott 
and such measures, and tell their fellow- countrymen that it is inhuman even ta 


try to injuce foreigners. Humanity does not, however, consist in com- 


placently seeing foreigners rule, plunder and starve ore’s fellow-countrymen, 
bind the latter with the chains of slavery and ruin their arts and industries. 


Such humanity ts moral weakness, and a person who is not patriotic is unwor- 
thy of being called human. The Editor then exherts natives to wield the 
weapon of boycott and impress on foreigners that they also are human beings. 


13, The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 17th March 
1908 :— 

“Tf there is ore thing which more than anotker strikes an onlooker who 
has ca-ed to read through the proceedings of the Decentralisation Commission, it 
is the striking unanimity with which leaders of every shade ‘of public opinion have 
fought shy of the delegation of larger powers tothe Provincial Governments. In 
fact, the. one point which has besn forcibly brought home by the leaders of the Indian 
reform party is that any step in the direction of. rendering ‘the Provincial. authority 
more powerful without rendering it more responsible to . public opinion would have 
the inevitable effect of increasing the present discontent. .In the small note which 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta sent to the Commission pleading his inability to give evidence, 
he observed ‘I cannot help thinking that no provincial decentralisation standing 
-by :itself. would be ‘of much benefit unless it .were safeguarded. by such checks 
as could be provided for by measures of publicity and Popular control.’ In some 
respects, indeed, larger power in the hands of local officials, unless “so gaarded® by 
‘ckecks might, he said, prove more oppressive than at Present, and he. pleaded in. 


\\ 
' 


, Peenstestioation Commissi on. 


al / 


1s'2 


favour gf: ilkdbed ‘popular ‘franchise and to give badger powers ‘to presidency and 
district Municipal Committees ahd ‘District Boards. The Hon'ble . Mr. Gokhale -also 
in hig evidencé strongly deprecated the idea of setting up ‘petty despotisms’ in 
place of the present Provincial Governments; And the same view is expressed with 
equal emphasis in the admirable, evidence which Mr. Tilak. gave before the Roval 
Commission. In anote of remarkable ‘moderation and perspicuity, Mr. Tilak points 
out that the real genesis. of the. cry for decentralisation isto be sought in the desire 
of the local officers to have a freer hand in the administration of the areas com- 
“mitted to their care. These officials complain that their life has been made rather 
mechanical or soulless by over-centralisation and having naturally attributed to the 
same cause the growing estrangement between themselves and the :people, they 
have proposed decentralisation as a remedy to remove this admitted evil. But stich, 
rightly. pointed out Mr. Tilak, are not-the views of the people. The -people 
believe ‘that centralisation secures greater uniformity and regularity and: re- 
duces the chances of the conscious or unconscious abuse of power resulting 
from unappealable authority being vested in lower officers and they would rather 
oppose decentralisation in this respect. Mr. Tilak thea pointed out that the adop- 
tion of the Toose and irregular system of earlier days would not remove the p‘e- 
sent estrangement between the officials and the people. The cordiality of relations 
in early days was due to the fact that in thoee days the: system of British ad- 
‘ministration -had yet-to be evolved and: settled and so the help of the leaders of 
the:people was anxious'y sought by officials as indispensab!e for.smooth and efficient ~ 
administration, of a. new province, But et present Mr. Tilak said no amount of 
decentralisation by itself can restore. that. cordiality between the officeis and the 
people which existed in tl cse days, for it is no longer that condiito sine guo non 
which it was in those days. At present any system of decentralisation from one 
official to another will simply: encoarage local despotisms- against which the people 
have rightly set their face. Here Mr. Tilak puts the whole case against decentral- | 
isation in nutshell, and he has boldly laid his ficger on the true remedy, Let the 
people be allowed more and more effective voice in the management of their own 
affairs, let the wishes and the opinion of the people have a recognised place in 
the. affairs of the State and then alone can a genuine and effective d: centralisation 
_ be effected.” 


I]. AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


19. The Sanatan Dharm Gasette (Lahore), of the 11th March 

7 1908, ‘writing about’ -the ‘conclu- 
sion of the expedition against the 
_ Zakka Khels, remarks that Government claims victory for itself, saying 
that it has succeeded in obtaining sixty rifles from: the enemy. On the 
other hand, the Zakka Khels contend that victory has favoured them, in 
support of which contention they state that they have looted four ‘lakhs 
of rupees ‘from ‘British territory in two months, have killed a number of 
British subjects, have made Government waste’ several lakhs in sending. 
an expedition against them, have been treated to feasts by the British 
authorities, and that they will get the stores not used by the expeditionary 
forces. They, theretore, claim that they ‘have driven the English out of 
‘theit ‘territory. “The paper leaves. it to its hawrnesie to decide as to which 
‘of the combatants i is right. . a a 


Expedition against the Zaks hele 


2 “90; ‘The Punjad Organ (Sialkot), of the ik — a writing 


. ‘on the same subject, says that the 
a ti ainst | Zakka Khels. 

ee sed one Me “only way to make the Zakka Ktels 

“behave themselves, is to give them a taste of the iron hand’ ss 


~ 
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a1, The Parkash (Lahore), of the 17th March neh | remarks that 


Repedition against the Zakka Khels. it. is .unfair to say that repression is 
the. guiding principle of Government. 


It ts also. capable of showing mercy, although unfo ttunately for natives 
it does so only to injure them. As -an instance in point, the Editor says 
that Government has taken pity on the Zakka Khels and recalled the 
expeditionary forces sent against t this, but that the conse quehces will have to 
be suffered by its subjects. In support of this asser tion, he refers to 
the looting, of the money-changers of ‘Peshawar - on the 6th. and goes on 
to say that Hindus are being plundered simply because they are a weak 
people. He adds that if they continue weak they will not be allowed 2 a 
foothold in India or in any quarter of the globe, If they wish to preserve - 
‘their existence in the present state of modern civilisation they should 
make serious efforts to add to their strength. The fact that they alone 
excite the cupidity of even the mere handful of Afridis should make them 
realise the feelings with which they must be regarded by the powerfal 
ations of the world. The paper then takes the Peshawar police to task 
for having done nothing to arrest the Afridis, who looted the money- 
changers and reproduces the story'in which a police sowar is alleged to have, 
endeavoured to rob.a young Hindu of a bag containing RS. ‘1,000, addin’ 
that although the police are the guard ians of the public peace they loot thé 
people in a most heartless manner. It also suggests that. the best way 
td put an end to tribal raids: into the Frontier Province would be to 
inflict exemplary punishment on the police officers in- whose jurisdice. 
tion the raids cccur. In conclusion, it says that Government cates’ nothing 
for the looting of a city, but has hastened to prosécute Sayad Haidar 
Raza for having omitted to make a certain declaration in an issue of 


his. paper. 


Snicdlibeni cabin Wh Rittee Wants simultaneously with the return of the 


of:the: money-changers of Pes hawar on the 6th, it enquires. whether the 
prevailing lawlessness is to beéome the ordef of the day, General Willcocks,. 
adds the' paper, has neitner inflicted condign punishmetit’ on the Afridés: nor: 
has he made them disgorge their booty, which teflects great’ discrédin a 


-* 93, The Abkbar-t-*Ain (Lahore); of the rath March: 1908, writing. 
Tetbal sabde tate Brith torttecp about the recent tnbal rads - into’ 
of opinion that the local police are in league with the raidér$‘anid ‘thatit is: 
for this reason that the brigands have not been arrested up to’ the’ present, 
The. paper then refers to. the looting of the money- changers of Peshawar in’ 
broad day-light and says that if the expeditionary tor ces had inflicted condign’ 
punishment on the Zakka Khels,.the Afridis would never have ventured to com- 
mit fresh raids into British territory. Will the Government, it asks, despatch 
another expedition against the offendin gtribes-or will it exempt the residents 


of the: Frontier: Province from: the ’ operation’ of the Arms Act? It also — 


enquires whether the authorities ‘have made any arrang ements, t6 ompyes 
the vietims of the raids, 8 


1; 
‘ 


a2. The $han g Sial (Jhang), of the 14th March 1908, says tliat 


expeditionary forces the Afridis have 
begun to commit fresh ra ids into:British territory. —After.referring tothe looting. 


Peshawar, says that' some ‘péople: are’ 
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a4. The Athbar-i -Am (Lahore), of the 14th March 1908, publishes 
Titbal raids into British territory. .-«-«Ss=s=<‘éaa acount’ Of the footing by Afridis’ 
of the mo ney-changers of Peshawar on 

the 6th, and says that no well-to-do Hindu resident of the city considers, 
his life ae property safe. The paper also condemns the pusillanimity dise - 
played by the police in the early stage of the looting and says that they 
cannot be too severely punished for their conduct on this occasion. It then 
goes on to say that some shop-keep ers arrested two Afridis, but that the 
culprits were rescued by the local badmashes. The incident, it adds, shows 
that the dbadmashes in Peshawar are in league with the frontier brigands, and | 
if this is so Government should lose no time in teaching them a lesson. The 
Editor next refers to the raids into two villages near Peshawar on the 3rd, 
and enquires whether the incidents show that the Zakka Khels really desire 
= and will henceforth obey Gov ernment. | 


as. The following i is from the 
 Fanyabee (Lahore), of the 1&th March 


1908 :— 


‘The cry is still they come!’ To nothing could this be applied with greater 

truth than to these Afridi depredations in the Peshawar district. As a local corre- 
spondent writes to us: ‘Since the ‘‘ most successful and glorious” termin ation of the 
“ punitive expedition” hardly a night passes without a raid on some place or other 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, which should convince even the most sanguife or 
the most blind as to the incompetence of the authorities to cope with the Afridi 
methods, The grey-beards who carry reminiscences of the most efficient administration 
of General Aboutobile, the Sikh Governor of Peshawar, shake their heads in sore dis- 
appointment over the failure of the authorities to bring the Afridis to their knees. 
They cannot understand for their life how the largest and mightiest power on the face 
of the earth should be unable to defend its subjects against a handful of turbulert 
semi-savages and prevent them from making plundering descents into their territories.’ 
Inhabitants of Peshawar and other frontier districts who understand Afridis well, trace 
the root of the evil to the Government’s policy of making too much of these billmen 
and trying to seek to purchase their friendship, which has given them the idea that the 
British. are afraid of them. The main suggestion of these elders for the remedy of 
the situation is that all mowajiss (contributions) and other concessions granted to 
the border tribes should be at once discontinued. These subsidies are only a heavy 
and useless drain on the resources of the poverty-stricken Indian tax-payer, while 
past. experience has shown the utter futility of trying to day peace on the frontier; 
it must be enforced by the strong arm. In spite of the fact that millions of Indian | 
money have gone into their pockets, the Government has been frequently forced to 
appeal to arms owing to the outrageous conduct. of the so-called friendly Afridis, 
Waziris,.and Mohmands, These frontier expeditions have cost the Government 
thousands of valuable lives and crores of rupees. Surely, the Amir of Kabul does not 
pay anything to the “Afridis in the shape of subsidies to purchase their good be- 
haviour. Why? Simply because he understands them full well, and shows them no 
leniency should they be ever found guilty of misconduct in hig territories, These 
hillmen are amenable to no soft letnences, and being thoroughly barbarous in their 


traits should be treated as such.” 
VII —GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Fudiciat. 


26. . The Aftab (Delhi), of the 8th (received on the sgth) March 1908, _ 
after referring to Mr, Morley’s recent — 
refusal to compensate the Rawalpindi oe 


lawyers, says that no value is placed on the lives of natives, They are so 


Tribal raids ‘ato British territory. 


The Lahore and Rawalpindi riot cases. 
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‘many. dogs whining for'a crust of bread: on ‘the roadside, They. submit to 
‘kicks (from Anglo-Indians) and are shot by the latter, being: mistaken ior. deer, 
‘monkeys and bears. Their sufferings are no concern of their present rulers 
‘and large numbers of them die a very painful death from hunger. The Editor 
then refers to the hardships alleged to have been suffered by the’ lawyers, 
repeats the charge of bribery preferred against the police i in connection with. 
the Rawalpindi riot case,.and contrasts the heavy sentences passed on some 
of the accysed with the treatment accorded to offenders like Sterling and 
‘Moore. The mobbing of Mr. Keir Hardie in South Africa, he adds, has 
been passed over as a boyish prank, but some boys at Lahore were imprisoned 
-for two years each for garlandirg their national heroes and. shouting Bande 
‘Mataram. He next questions the respectability and reliability of the pro- 
secution witnesses in the Lahore riot case, and enauires why frequent mention 
‘was made before the Srecial Magistrate of the political doings of the 
accused. ‘After remarking that this was done to ensure the conviction of the 
accused, the paper writes as follows : — | 


“ If we were human beings and had sympathy for one another, would foreign 
‘traders have laughed at hearing our tragic story ? We ourselves are to blame for this 
seeseaseveesseNdian, rise from your sleep, or we will be swept off the face of the earth.” 


Nors.—Several parts of the article are illegible. 


27. The Fhang Siai (Jhang), of the 14th March 1908, writing about the 
prosecution of the Editor of the Aftab 
| ‘under section 3 of the Press Act, says 
that the authorities must have been watching for a false step in order to bring. 
the Editor to grief, After remarking that the” Editor could have been let off 
with a warring, the Fkang Sial says that the fact that this has not been dane: 
' shows that Government wishes to put an end to its existence. In conclusion, 
he says that Sayad Haider Raza, who is a great ete has the sympathy 
of the general public in his trouble. 


b}-—Palics. 


 Procecution of the 4ftad under Prose Act. 


—e bee (Lahore), of the 21st March1908 : a 


“Latest news na Tinnevelly seems to show that it was impatience aud indiscre- 
‘tion on the part of the local authorities that was not a little, if not mainly, responsible 
for the disturbances of the 13th. It was, in fact, to a certain extent the case-of Rawal- 
indi repeated. Official organs are now anxious to make it appear that -the situation. 
had already become so serious that the District Magistrate was justified in remanding 
the three agitators—Chidambaram, Subramanya Siva, and Padmanabha=into custody ; 
also that when the riot actually came off, the attitude of the mob was so dangerous that 
‘Mr. Wynch was compelled to give the order to fire after all the usual preliminary stéps 
had been taken. With regard to the latter contention it is’ somewhat. difficult. to. 
anderstand howa Madrasi mob could be considered as unduly violent when half a 
company of troops, or only §0 soldiers, have sufficed to put them in check. The Pioneer 
asks some very pertinent questions which can be construed only in favour of the 
populace : ‘ee. Such force as was available, and did in ‘the end suffice, to check the riot,’ 
writes the Alfahabad journal, ‘ would have oily been enough to goad: the spirit of a 
‘Northern India mob into” an attempt ‘to overwhelm it: During Friday night (13th) it is 
‘plain that’ even'ond or’ two: determined mén might ‘have .revived the rising and wredked 
‘the wholé town ° “and’etdtions ‘Some'explanation,- too, is- wanting of the: feagons - that 


08. The following is from the Panj 
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Gtiuated so mild @ populace to break out into flagrant outrage: for considering its 
excitement and the free hand it enjoyed, the mob seems to have done tts rioting very 
gently, as well as very impartially, Finally, it would be interesting to know why this 
isolated corner of the country, in the extreme South of the moderate and rationa} Madras 
Presidency, has become a nursery for the rank political growths of Poona and Bengal.’ 
The italics in the above are ours. A little detailed examination of the! facts will, we 
believe, throw light on the Pyoncer’s queries and show how the ‘rank political growths’ 
are facilitated by the soil prepared for them by the officials themselves, Such a demon- 
stration, as is reported, on the part of atypically mild people, can be explained: only 
by the goading process having been carried to the length of making even the 
worm turo. 


“It is evident from the reports in the Anglo-Indian papers that no such demote. 
stration was.apprehended by the authorities, and so absolutely no precautions had been 
taken, which would go to show that in their opinion no serious mischief had been caused 
by the speeches of the three men in question. The transfer of the proceedings from 
section 108 to 107 appears to have been due tothe men ‘continually moving backwards. 
and forwards between Tinnevelly and Tuticorin and delivering lectures’ even after the 
first notice on them had been served. It was evidently meant as punishment for the 
men individually, not as.a safeguard against any mischief they might have caused; for 
if the speeches were really so bad they might have been made indictable under 
section 124 A or 153 A, which, however, the District Magistrate did not consider 
necessary. The Hon'ble Guruswami Iyer, a gentleman of well-known ‘Moderate’ 
learnings, seems to be of the opinion that the beginning of the disturbance was a small 
affair, only a limited number of peo ple taking actual part in it * * * val 
Be that as it may, it was the remanding of the accused to prison, fellowed by refusal of 
bail, that seems to have set fire to the fuel. That bright and by no means ‘ Extremist’ 
journal, the /ndia » Patriot of Madras observes in this connection with sufficient local 
knowledge: 


‘That Mr. Chidambaram Pillay and his coadjutors have been organising public meetings.and make 
ing speeches is a fact well known tous. But was there srything exceptional in their speeches of a few: 


days ago, any more than there was in the speeches which they had been delivering fcr cver two years? 


The fact of the proceedings under section 108 being converted into proceedings under section 107 shows 
unmistakeably that their speeches and writings have not made them liable urder the law. But that 
their offence is merely an attempt or preparation to commit a breach of the peace or cause disturbance 
of the public tranquillity. This offence they must have been preparing tocommit by cther means than 
speeches and writings, and we have yet to know what they were. Whatever that may be, itis: the remand! 
of these people into custody rather than their freedom that seems likely to disturb peace and public 
tranquillity ; for undoubtedly there are large numbers of people who feel for them and who ere indignant: 


at the treatment to which they have been subjected. We would, indeed, for the present put the most. 


favourable construction upon the action of the authorities ; but even by doing so we cannot altogether 
resist the impression that there has been a regrettable miscalculation of possibilities,’ 

‘‘Miscalculation of possibilities,’ to be sure, How like Rawalpindi? And what 
a contrast with Peshawar! Educated men thrown into prison for making speeches: 
among a proverbially mild population because trouble migh# occur ; Afridi dacoits released 
without punishment. and taking of security after having looted a town—the third operas 


| tion of the kind within a few days! The British Government seems to be teaching the 


Indian people in so many words—‘ Be like the Afridis, not like the Hindus, if you want 
to be treated with zsza#!’ And it is to be] feared. the pepe may, under. stern lnidibtiied 
slowly take up-the lesson,” 


29. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the roth March: 


1908 :— 


“The panic and the general’ sense of insecurity throughout Sind still continues. 
and the dilatoriness of the official machinery to move in the matter of affording better 
protection to the lives and properties of its subjects has naturally aroused the greatest: 
susprise in all.circles,. There can be no doubt that the complaints about the inefficiency: 


_ Lawlessness in: Siad.. 
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of the police appear to have reached a climax and the halting policy of the authorities 
is straining the patience of our Sindhi brethren to the utmost. The.grave nature of 
the situation may be apparent from the fact that the usually apathetic European 
community has in this matter joined hands with the people of the province to beg the 
Local and the Supreme Governments to rise toa higher sense of their responsibility 
and to move them to take immediate steps for the protection of the person and the 
property of the people from the raids of badmashes who have created sucha panic 
and alarm, as has perhaps not been witnessed since that province came into British 
rule, * * * * * %* Meanwhile the dadmash element is as active as ever and 
at present seems to have shifted its scene of operations to Hyderabad, the .old capital 
of Sind. We noticed a few days ago the plaintive appeal of the citizens of that place 
for protection against lawlessness, and the public meeting of protest. Under these 
circumstances, it is quite natural that the official dilatoriness to move should have set 
the local press quite furious over the matter. The Government of India machinery has 
been sometimes compared to a mill that grincs slow and small, but we think that the 
wail of the inhabitants of Sind has raised sufficiently strong currents to make the mill 
move fast enough, and we trust no further delay will be permitted to give the residents 
of Sind the much-needed protection and relief.” 


(ce) ~Agriculture and questions affecting the land. __ 

30. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th March 1908, publishes 
a communication from Lala Radha 
Kishan (the father of Lajpat Rai), who 
says that the condition of zamindars, who are an oppressed and ignorant 
community, has been growing from bad to worse during the past thirty years, 
and that if they continue to sink lower during the next ten or twenty years 
they will be utterly ruined, nay, swept off the face of the earth. The transfer 
of a large part of their holdings into the hands of others and the rfassing by 
Government of the Alienation of Land Act constitute sufficient proof of the 
writer’s assertion. He does not, however, entirely approve of the Land 
Alienation Act, and proceeds to repeat some of the stock objections 
against the'measure. Hethen enquires why zamindars were well-off in the 
early days of British rule and why they are poor and discontented now. The 
Lala promises to answer the questions in his next letter. 


epee ene a gt. The following is from the 
. Panjabee (Lahore), of the 18th March 
1908 :— 

“The last meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, held on the 13th instant, 
was of more than usual importance, as in it two’ very important questions were raised 
and the Civil Procedure Code Amendment Bill was passed isto law. The two questions 
related to the desirability of regulating the export of food-grains and of amending the 
Whipping Act so as to bring it more into accordance with modern ideas of humanity. 
With regard to the first, though it was brushed away by the Government in its usual 
self-satisfied style, it is of some consequence that our public men have begun to serious'y 
consider the connection of frequent famines with the question of unrestricted trade in 
food-grains. The Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis made the proposal that in view of the 
abnormal and general rise in prices during the last few years, the Government should 
consider the desirability of placing an embargo on grain exports. The Hoa’b'e 
Mr. Miller, in a lengthy speeeh, went into the reasons why the Government of India 
could not entertain such a proposal. These reasons are, from the Indian point of view, 
about. as convincing as the stock arguments in favour of Free Trade for a country 


Condition of the peasantry. 


circumstanced like India, * * * * However, it is some gain that the question 
has been raised, and there is hope of its being threshed out by and by, when the 


fallacies of the Government’s. position will. be made'as clear as they. have been i in respect 
of the arguments in favour of free trade.’’ | is 
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32. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the 14th March 1908, ack 
the following subscriptions 
the family cf Pindi Das :— 


Rs. A. 
i117 9. 


‘ 


nowledges 
in aid of 


Aid to the family of Pindi Das, 


mount already acknowledged _... 
Lala Ram Log Agarwal, of Dosanja Kalan 
Lala Norotta Ram iis 
Lala Ram Lal, Khorana, of Sarai Sidhu 
Lala Jagan Nath 
An anonymous donor 
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Total “es 


F, ISEMONGER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Polsce, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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The 21st March 1908. 
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SELECTIONS. 
"FROM: THE eb eae tl 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS * 

PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 28th March 1908. ‘ 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th March 1908, remarks that 
the Amir has not as yet given his 
assent to the Anglo-Russian Convention. 
British statesmen are greatly exercised about the event and regard it as a 
bad omen. It is not improbable that a mission may have to be sent to Kabul 
to explain to His Majesty the terms of the convention. After remarking that 
Russia is enraged at the conduct of Habibulla Khan, the paper says that the 
British Government wishes to secure His Majesty’s a8sent by peaceful 
‘means. It concludes by remarking that the outlook is reverse of satis- 
factory. 


_ The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 


3. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 14th (received on the 23rd) March 
1908, writing on the same subject, 
says that the British Government 
‘should bring round the Amir to its views by gentle means. High handed- 
ness will only drive His Majesty totake up arms, which will, however, injure 
himself alone. The paper concludes by advising Habibulla Khan to continue 
friendly relations with Great Britain. 


The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 


in another place the paper finds fault with the Ministry for not con- 
sulting the Amir and the Government of India before the conclusion of: the 
convention. But for this, it adds, Habibulla Khan would not have. been 
 sulking ” to-day. 


3. The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the rrth (received on the 24th) 
March 1908, publishes an article from 
the pen of Bhat Parma Nand, formerly | 
a Professor in the D. A.-V. College and at present residing in England. The 
writer refers to the present greatness of England and says that her prosperity 
~ dates back from the time of her conquest of India, After. remarking that. it: 
‘remains to be seen how long she will occupy her present position, he says 

that according to some she has already begun to’show signs of decline, ‘her 
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- dhitdrea Waving become luxurious and idle. It must, however; be-stated asa 
set-off against this that the authorities in England perform their duties in a 
most conscientious manner and neglect na: means of perfecting the defence of 
their country. Again, the rapid spread of socialism among the labouring 
classes is the only internal danger which threatens the British Government, 
The writer.then goes on to say that England’s love of wealth and glory may 
possibly prove harmfid to her, and has already gained‘her two. rivals, namely, - 
Germany and Japan. [It has been her constant endeavour to possess a fleet 
powerful enough ta heldits own against a: combination of: the navies of any 
two Powers. On the other hand, Germany has been spending enormous sums 
of money on her, Rayy ‘with, the abject of extending her.sphere of influence in 
Asia and Africa. Japan is at present a friend of England, but her anxiety to 
develop her commerce and feund cotomes-abroad-may be relied upon to bring 
her into conflict with the English. The two Musalman kingdoms of ° Asia, 
pis,, Persia and Afghanistan, may also prove! a source of danger to England ; 
but the recent Anglo-Russian Convention will enable the British Government 
to exercise as much control over Afghanistan as it does over native states in 
India, while the agreement will greatly. strengthen. the hold of the. Czar on 
Persia. After remarking that the vast extent of the British Empire in itself 
spells.danger to. England, the correspondent says that the Musalmans of 
_ Egypt and the people of India have been demanding their natural rights from 
~ the-British Government and that: God alone knows how the agitation will end, 


4: Hindustan (Lahore), of the goth March 1908, reports that 


gyptian Nationalisteand Egghead. the General Assembly of'the Egyptian 


Nationalists has sent a telegram to the 
- Foreign Secretary demanding the evacuation of Egypt. The Nationalists 


have also asked Sir Edward Grey not to put them off with an evasive reply, 
adding that the extension of the Councils and other. measures. cannot satisfy 
them. and. that they will have nothing, but complete independence. 


Commenting on the above.the paper says that it remains to be seen 


what reply the telegram will elicyt and what action the Nationalists will take’ in 
the event of eygsion or refusal, 


. The Poise Akhbar (Lahore), of the. aist March 1908, referring 


snsnetuies geile to the murder of the first translator 

3 employed in the Greek Consulate at 
" Balonika, says that if the “ae wish to see Macedonia at peace: they’ shoutd 
- @@ase inciting the local Christians to violence and should use their influence 
against these turbulent spbjects of the Suitan. 


In another place, the paper finds fault with Sir Edward Grey for alien- 
ating the sympathies of Tprkey from England by endeavouring to introduce 
aaa’ reforms: into Macedonia. 


vs _ Hindustan (Lahore), of the iia March 1908, says that 


Captain Wilsoa has contributed a. mis- 
. Hate wor tana Coaten: chievous article to. the Nindleensh 
 fenteme with, the. object . of inflaming Christians against the. Islamic. world. 


Captain Wilson says that secret efforts are being made to induce the Prophet’s. 


_ followers to wage a jehad against Christians. He would, however, have been 
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-nearer the truth if he-had stated that Christians were mad with the. desire to 
sweep Musatmans’from off the face of the earth. ; After quoting some exteadts 
from the article and remarking that apparently the writer wishes to ‘préjudice 

_ England against her Muslim subjects, the. paper. says that it is- absurd to 

imagine danger from the presént generation of Muhammadans. ll their time 

is occupied in trying .to make a fiving and quarrelling among themselves, 

- apart from the fact that they have been developing slavish instincts, They 

-are lacking,in the religious. enthusiasm ani regard for. their faith which 

‘was their characteristic a hundred: years: ago, and the feeling of .brothere 
‘hood which actaated them: in the. ‘early: days of Islam »-has beceme 

extinct, .The Sultan. has ‘been deprived of’ several -of..his possessions, but 
have the Prophet’s' followers raised any outcry? They also keep silent over 

~ his constant harassment (by the Powers), as also over the doings (of Chris- 
tians) in Morocco, Egypt and the Soudan. Moreover, are not Turkey and 

Persia at logger-heads now at a time when it is extremely necessary for them 

to unite ? Did not Indian Muhammadans break one another’s heads on the 

" eccasion of the recent Muharram, and are they not ever ready to cut one 
another’s throats for a mere four or five rupees ?. Can any. one believe. then 
that Musalmans can ever unite or wage such a jeha d asis feared ?.: All, that 

they can do is to submit memorials (to the ruler), and it is certain that they will 

wage a jeiad against themselves and perish a short time hence. The: Editor 
then goes on the say that the article under discussion casts a slur on the loyalty 
of Indian Muhammadans, who would abjure even their Caliph to please Gov- 
ernment. After referring to their opposition to English education in the 
early days of British rule, as also to their present hostility towards the 

Swadeshi movement, he says that it was left for Captain Wilson. to fear and 

make Government dread such a foolish people and that only fools can believe 

the story told by him. | 
(b). Home. . 


sd 


4. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th March 
1908 :—= - | E in 


The Budget. 


‘‘ Thanks to a succession of ‘ prosperity’ Budgets, and the fat surpluses’ which it 
has been the good fortune of the Finance Member to dispose of and apportion, many 
people had begun: to: picture the Indian Chancellor of Exchequer as a veritable Croesus 
with jingling millions-at-his disposal to dole out to the various State institutions. And 
during the past few years, the picture has not entirely been without its application, for 
‘ Mr, Baker's predecessors could not have dreamed for a moment what a windfall would 
come to their successor, mainly as the outcome of the currency legislation they® ‘took’to 
ward off the difficult situation that drove them well nigh to despair. Mr. Baker has ; given 
"two instalments of remission of salt tax, has raised the taxable minimum of the income 
tax, made large grants towards improving the personnel of the Police and their pay and 
prospects, and -has been enabled to make big allotments towards ‘education and other 
purposes. One would have wished that the education - grant had; at all events, Been 
largely. increased to bring within practical realisation the problem of free and compub- 
sory primary: education. The separation of” the judicial and exectitive tunctions would 
have. required ‘some though-not.a substantial amount of money, but if the feports ate 
to’ be -believed, the: experiment in -this direction is to be on a very Limited scale for the 


_ptesent and who can say, how long it, will take for the ‘ counsel of ‘portecton’ 8 to. merge 


. from its trial in a supe. of provinces. — 
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cae asthe Finance Member himself plaintively tells us at the outset; the domisat- 
ing: feature of the present Budget is the faminé which unhappily is widespread overa large 
part of ‘Northern India, and some other tracts elsewhere. The grim spectre of famine 
stalks over the land and although-the calamity which has befallen the country is of no small 
magnitude, the distress is believed to be ‘ more restricted in area and with some local 
exceptions - Jess severe in intensity’ than in the dark days of 1896 and 1899. This ray be 
true..roughly eéstimating the distress according to the failure of rainfall, or the numbers 
actually on the test works and on gratuitous relief, but we can hardly accept the'statement 
ab'tiife to life, if the abnormal rise of the price of food-stuffs all over the country and the 
fest'tant’ pinch to the hundreds of thousands of the respectable poor, with their heads 
scarcely above water is taken into consideration. And the fact has to be recognised, as. the 
Fiance Member himse!f admits, that the crisis has not yet come and that a few days 
more will fipally-déecide whether the wistful eyes turned heavenwards for the tardy rain‘all 
ave-t6;turn back disappointed. We almost feel that the Finance Member is, with the mal- 
titudes, looking in the same direction for a partial return of his good fortune, and as it is 
__and if'we are spared the worst, the present famine may fortunately fail to br at the record. 
With all this hoping for the best, the budget is admittedly a famine hudget and the 
dismal talé is written on the face of it, if we except a relieving feature here and a 
healthy’ sign there; The year 1907-08 was estimated to clese with a surplus of 
£4,426, 100, but <8 finally made, the accounts show an improvement of £164,535. As 
régards 1908-09: the revenue is. estimated at £73,438,900, the expenditure chargeable 
against revenue at £72,867, 400 and the surplus at £571,500.. The total expenditure is 
estimated at £73,392,500, but of this amount £525,100 will be met from Provincial 
balances. These estimates are based on the assumption that the monsoon of the com- 
ing year will be normal in character.. Coming to the details of the Budget, we 
are atthe outset struck with a curious fact which fnrnishes a strange commentary on 
the present system of land revenue. Over and above the figures of the Revised 
Estimate of the current year the Finazce Member hopes for an improvement of 
£1,435)200. If these expectations are realised, he adds, we shall receive slightly more 
‘than was collected in 1906-07, but £ 265,00 less than we had originally estimated for 
1907-08. What a windfall indeed! The country has been overwhelmed, for a portion 
of the vear with drought and famine which have put the resources of the famishing people 
to the severest test, and yet the Hon’ble Member expects an improvement of nearly two 
crores. It would be less than was originally estimated by nearly 23 lakhs. This we 
can understand owing to the necessitv for making liberal provision for suspensions and 
remissions ia the United Provinces and other famine-stricken parts, but it is not easy to 
understand why the year 1908-09 should furnish sligbtly more than was collected in 
1907°08. 

Siccct * a . * * = 


The main interest of the tax-payer, however, centres round the expenditure side, 
as various interests struggle for allotments,’ In tke present Budget the principal feature 
is an increase of £ 995,200 in the expenditure of the Civil Department or nearly a crore 
and a half, The Police get the lion’s share, vss., £, 301,100. The Medical Dr partment 

comes next with £, 780,000 and Education comes last with £ 183,200, othets resting con- 
tented with smaller sums. Vigorous efforts are being made by the various Provinces 
to expend the allotments of the last three years for the betterment of the pay and 
pre of Police establishments and farther grants aggregating 12 lakhs for this 
‘purpose are made on the -présent occasion, the Punjab being told that it has already 
practically received its fall assignment. Under Med'cal, the increase is explained by 
a special grant of 30 lakhs for. the improvement cf public health, and of the general 
_ ganitation of the larger towns, with a view to combatin g the ravages of plague, ‘The 
_ Pupjab gets assum of 4 lakhs out of this gtant, and though the amount is welcome as a 
gift, and a gift-horse, as ‘the adage runs, should not be looked in. the mouth, we canfiot 
help observing that it might have been larger, considering the extent of ‘the area and 
the hayoe wrought from year to year in this Province. The’ inereate: in’ the Education 
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grant goes partly to the two Bengals, but mainly to the United Provinces, where 
extensive schemes of educational improvement are on foot. Under the head of Famine 
Relief, provision is made for an outlay of 132’07 lakhs, of which one crore is for the 
United Provinces, 10 lakhs each for Bengal and the Central Provinces, and smaller 
sums for other parts. The reduction of £224,700 under Civil Public Works occurs 
chiefly in Bengal, Burma and the Punjab, where the diminution of the Provincial 
balances has necessitated a slackening of the rate of expenditure. The military charges 
show an increase of £ 233,900 in a year of great distress, but it is stated for what 
consolation it might afford, that the figures are less than those of 1906-07 by £831,700 
and the budget provision of 1907-08 by £524,700. The result has been arrived at by' 
restricting the grant for ‘special’ expenditure on the improvement of the Army to 2$ 
crores, no re-grant of lapses being made. It is pointed out that the reduction would 
have been larger but for the substantial increase of £130,000 in the cost of food supplies 
owing to the prevalence of high prices. So far then as the Punjab is concerned, the 
main items of interest are a grant of 4 lakhs for sanitary improvements and a reduction 
in the Public Works allotment. The Budget is a famine budget and the Finance 
Member has not been able to show any relaxation or relief in removing or lightening 
any old taxation.” 


| 8, The following is from the 
——— : Observer —s of the = March 


5 ade — 


a. brief summary of the more veapliiiad points of this year’s Financial Statement 
will be found in another column. It was presented tothe Supreme Council on Friday 
last and is well worth a careful perusal. Of course, as the Hon’ble Mr. Baker said, 
the dominating feature of the present budget is the famine, which is widespread 
over a large part of the country and which has resulted in reduced revenue and 
increased expenditure in certain respects. This has, unfortunately, prevented 
Government from undertaking any measures for the remission of taxation or ‘ ary 
schemes of administrative improvement involving considerable expenditure.’ All thes 
same, it is a matter of some satisfaction that no additional taxation will be imposed, 
while the current year will close with a surplus and the forthcoming year is also likely. 
to witness larger income than expenditure. Moreover, the Government of India have 
resolved to effect general sanitary improvement with a view to the prevention of the 
plague, making an annual grant of 30 lakhs for the purpose. Out of this sum, the 
Punjab will get 4 lakhs a year. Asum of 12 lakhs per annum has been provided 
for police reform also. Barring these two items, there is little else of much interest 
in the Financial Statement, though undoubtedly it is put in a form which marks a 
decided improvement over previous Statements. Had it not been for the prevalence 
of famine, we would have reasonably looked forward to some kind of reduction in 
taxation. As it is, the only feature of the Statement, which will be received with 
popular relief, is the absence, as pointed out above, of any proposal to enhance taxation. 


ae Se 9. The following is from the 
. The Budget. Panjabee (Lahore), of the a8th March 
| 1908 :— 


| “ There-is one announcement in Mr. Baker’s statement which makes us parti- 
cularly happy in this connection. It is that‘ the export of wheat has been almost wholly 
stopped in consequence of the prevalent high prices in India, and a great part of the 
Burma rice crop, which was fortunately abundant, has been diverted to India to take 
the place of that which had been lost.’ This’ proves ‘that, notwithstanding the 
declaration of Government’s avowed policy by the Hon'ble Mr. Miller at the previous 
meeting—that it was-not desirable to interfere with the freedom of trade—Government, 


has found: it eens. | to latestore oy reason of the prevailing conditions ; and: ad 
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would be as well if such necessity, under special conditions, were frankly admitted 
asa part of State policy. The rice.trade of Burma would mot have been diverted to 
india, but -would have been for the large part making its way to Europe under 
ordinary conditions, and if what Mr. Miller called the ‘ advantage of local trade’ had 
beeii teft to be looked after solely by the benevolent'money-making ‘instincts of the 
exporter. The satne is to be said of the exPort of wheat from India. -But, as we have 
said, until the Government admits such restriction of trade as-a part of its settled 
policy, there can be no proper regulation, and the ¢fforts are likely to be spasmodic 
instead of being timely and guided by local conditions. Anyone who goes to Lyallpur 
even now will see the heaps of bags of grain that are lying there intended for export. 
Government’s policy in this respect should be prompt, strict, and outspoken—not 
half-Kearted and vacillating “to as to allow be — being done ene one 
way or the other. | | 

“ Police Reform and Sanitation.—“ The financial situation being what it * the 
Hon'ble Mr. Baker is not ina position to announce either remissions of taxation or any 
schemes of administrative improvement involving considerable expenditure. Still, how- 
ever, as-it were by way of doing something, a grant of £80,000 (12 lakhs of rupees) is 
sanctioned for Police Reform, and £200,000 (30 lakhs; for Sanitation, in the coming year’s 
Budget. With regard to the first, it may be said that the expenditure will be practi- 
cally useless, for supposing even the amount were not insufficient, any reform on the lines 
of the suggestions of Sir Andrew Fraser’s Commission are likely to be of little or no effect 
in improving either the efficiency or the morale of the police. Moreover, with the 
development of Sir Andrew's conspicuous pro- Police predilections, Bengal which gets 
4 lakhs out of the grant, has very little reason to feel happy, since most of this 
money may be expected to go to still further tighten the fet ters of the people. Bombay 
gets the largest allotment out of the grants 44 lakhs, and the people of Sindh may well 
claim the bulk of this amount in view of the notorious police inefficiency and increase 
of crime in that Province. The United Provinces and the Punjab are kept out of any 
share in the allotment, because these Provinces have received their full assignments in 
Aonnection with the revision of the Provincial Contra cts. Inthe matter of Sanitation, 
the paltry grant of 30 lakhs, to be divided among 8 Local Administrations, is a mere 
drop in the ocean, considering the requirements of one disease only, the Plague. The 
following observations of the Statesman (a paper by no means unfriendly to the 
Government) express the general popular view in this ccnnection:—‘ While it is 
pleasing to find that the Government of India have at length recognised that the time 
has come for recognised effort to improve the sanitary conditions under which the 
people exsst rather than Isve, we question whether it would not have been better to 
withhold any grant at the present moment rather than to allocate a sum which, in the. 
face of the crying need of the country, seems almost a mockery.’ The portion assigned 
to the Punjab out of the grant is 4 lakhs only ; which, distributed in accordance with 
the requirements of the plague alone, would fall at the rate of Rs. 2 per head of death 
cases of one month only—taking 50,000 per week as the mortality at the height of the 
epidemic.’ - For the town of Lahore alone the grant made hy the Provincial Government 
last year was Rs. 30,000, which was regarded to be ridiculously insufficient. 
Considering the vast unexplored field of insanitary conditions lying before the 
sanitary reformer—conditions under which the people, in the words of the Statesman, 
only ‘ exist rather than live’—an amount of 30 lakhs for the entire country is indeed a 
‘ mockery ’ But while sanitation is thus starved and education and other requirements get 
nothing, the Military expenditure is not curtailed at all. In the Revised Estimates of 
1907-08 the figure is £20,530,000, in the Budget Estimates for 1908-09 it is £20,754,400, 
or somewhat higher. It remains to be seen whether the paucity of funds will be made 
ah excuse for. still further putting off the experiment of separating the judicial and 
executive — apery which important announcements were made at pares? 
meeting.” : 
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The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for March 1908, publishes some. 


Rulers and the raed. _. verses from the pen of “ Almast ” who. 
refers to the past greatness of India, 
and her present miserable condition, for which he blames natives. themselves, 
The people, he adds, are sunk in the sleep of indifference which had led to. 
foreigners coming here and obtaining a footing in the country. Indians 
have been robbed of all’ their wealth and have to live on vegetables, for the 
grain produced by them is exported to foreign lands. They know nothing of 
patriotism, are divided amongst themselves, enjoy no respect and are called 
niggers and damned fools. They are the descendants of rsshkis, but have 
become so shameless that they submit to abuse and shoe beating every day. 
and persist in begging at the doors from which they are driven away like dogs. 
They should realise the meanness of begging and know that those who respect 
themselves are feared by all. Japan learned to respect herself and is now 
respected by the whole world. If natives wish to preserve their existence 
they should shake off their sleep and be up and doing. — 


., Motley’s viluil elteetil £8. The following is from the 
ca peaeil Tribune (Lahore), of the 28th March 
1908 :— 

It was natural that the reform proposals set forth in the Simla circular of August 
last, ‘adumbrating’ what have been claimed to be constitutional schemes of an 
important and far-reaching character, should arouse the most profound interest both 
in this country and in England. No proposal or pronouncement of the Government 
has within recent years been looked forward to with greater interest and expectation than 
the reform proposals and in no instance has the publication of a scheme of consti- 
tutional reform produced more profound disappointment. * * * The _ people 
looked for progress in the administrative machinery, but the Simla proposals spell 
only retrogression. The people desired expansion of the popular elements in the 
Government, but the reform proposals involve contraction of the representative element. 


Indeed what the reform proposals do is that under the pretext of expansion, they 


eliminate from the Legislative Councils the elements of independence and progress 
or at least relegate the latter factors hopelessly to the background. Besides even 
a cursory survey of the proposals will convince anybody that the whole scheme is 
based upon the principles of counterpoises and set-offs. The so-called Advisory 
Councils are simply calculated to exclude the intellectuals from the position of public 
influence which they now occupy. And even as regards the composition of the Legis- 
lative Councils, the Simla proposals suggest an elaborate syscem under which, in sub- 
stitution of the existing simple franchise, the electoral power will be given, 
according to race, caste and religion and to certain favoured classes and groups, and at 
the sweet discretion of the authorities. It was only natural that under such circum, 
stances the people should give a wide berth to the reform proposals.. Indeed, as Mr. 
Keir Hardie pointed out, the scheme, aiming as it does to keep down the intellectual 
element and to prepetuate ani stereotype the old order of things, can hardly be de- 
signated asareform. Hence the view that has been taken by almost every one, who 


is competent to judge i is pessiaiite and there are many, who view the anaes with | 


positive alarm. 


| “But there have been some persons and amongst them are some of our most 
responsible leaders and most steadfast and sturdy champions and friends—who have 
been always exhorting us not to lose hope and heart. In the interview published 
in our columns Mr, R. C. Dutt tells us that the swing of the pendulum would be in 
our favour and that Mr. Morley should not be so hastily judged. And the same advice . 
has been tendered by that = friend and well-wisher of India, Sir William Wedder- 
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| burn, i in the columns of that Liberal weekly, the Wise. He adinike that the reférm 


proposals, as they are, are wholly illusory and as such fully justify the misgivings 
entertained by the educated sections. He says that we have to bear in mind that the 
proposals are declared té be ‘ entirely provisional and. suggestive’ and that there. is 

ample room for amends before they. materialise in the hands of Mr. Morley. It may be 
remembered that this is not the first,time that Sir William has offered us this advice. 
In a letter published sometime in. ‘September’ or October last Sir William urged the 


- Indian leaders, that at. the coming: Sessions of the Indian National Congress, they 


should concentrate their attention on’ this project of constitutional reform and after 
focussing Indian public opinion, should draw up a constructive and well-considered 
¢cheme which while denouncing the defects of the Simla proposals would at the same 
time set forth a reasonable and practical project of constitutional reforms. He was of 
opinion that such a representation could not fail to infinence the Goverament 
of India in making their.furthec report to England and when the subject came on 
for hearing and final decision in the hands of the Secretary of State, that representation 
could be pressed home to Mr. Morley by a strong and influential deputation from India. 
In his contribution to the Va‘zon, Sir William Wedderburn repeats the [same advice 
and regrets that the aforesaid course was not pursued. The Surat Session of the Con- 
gréss, owing to unfortunate and unforeseen causes, ended in a fiasco and the views 
of the most responsible and representative body of Indian public opinion could not be 
given upon the merits or rather the defects of these constitutional reforms. But 
as Sir William Wedderburn observes, there is yet time to mend matters. It is supremely 
necessary that the case for the people of India should during the next two months be 
clearly and effectually placed before the Secretary of State, the houses of Parliament 
and the British public. And for this purpose, Sir William suggests, it is indispens- 
able that India should send to England, accredited representatives—men who could 
speak with weight and experience. We may say that Sir William’s advice is being 
already followed. It is true that India’s unofficial Parliament could neither make 
its pronouncement on the nature cf the reform proposals nor adumbrate its own pro- 
ject of reform, but other important public bodies and Conferences have adequately 
voiced the feelings of the people in this matter. We may refer particularly to the 
reply of the Bombay Presidency Association, whose able contribution has drawn forth 
thanks from the Viceroy, of the Mahajan Sabha of Madras and last, not the least, the 
resolution of the Lucknow Provincial Conference. The aforesaid representations, 
not to mention several other impor‘ant replies submitted by public associations or 
private individuals, clearly indicate the vicws of the party of reform in India and 
should in a large measure strengthen the hands of our friends in England. It has 
also been announced that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale leaves for England next month 
to plead the cause of tke Indian reform party and no better or abler representative 
could be selected for the purpose. We have no doubt that our English friends, under 
the able leadership of Sir William will do their best to impress Mr. Morley in favour of 
some large and generous concessions. All this will no doubt be done and Indian 
feelings and aspirations will be effectually voiced as Sir William Wedderburn desires, 
by Mr, Gokhale. But the real point is how far they will be able to make an impres- 
sion on Mr. Morley. Honest John has of late so often veered with the tide ag to cast 
grave suspicions in many quarters as to whether his anchor really holds, It is clear 
that his. handling of the reform proposals will be the test of his reputation, ” 


12, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th March 1908, reproduces a story 
_in which a Bengali, who has been resid- 
ing at Peshawar for a long time past, is 
alleged to: have been taken by a Zakka Khel Afridi to see a Malik at Jamrud, 
who praised the Bengalis and their efforts to assist Swadeshi trade and promote 
boycott. The Editor adds that he knows an umber of Afghans who entertain 


The eg 


feelings of sincere respect for the people of Bengal, whom they used — two 


years ago to call cowards. 


(1670 


- Thandfteb (Dati, of the 1sth (received on the 24th) March 1908, 
The Bespeiie, ‘eek ae, also oe the same story. 


14.: The Fhang Sial (J bing, a the a1st March: 1908, writing on 

“ M Pentel the’ same - subject, ‘ remarks: that even 

fie ie | -uncivilised people cannot help honouring 

patriots. “The sole reason why natives’ are not treated like h umam beings ia 

these days is that they do not love their country. If they were true patriots 

and followers of Swadeshism they would assuredly command the respect of the 

whole world. The paper, therefore, exhorts them to give up the use of foreign- 
made goods and become.staunch supporters of Swad:s&ism. 


15. The Aftab (Deihi), of the sth (received onthe 24th) :-March 
Sedebi ik tevedh waarmee, 1908, publishes an account of a meeting 


held at Delhi on the 8th instant 
under the auspices of the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Sanat-o- Hirfat, The Editor, 


Sayad Hyder Raza, was elected to take the chair and, after speeches on 
Swadeshism, made some very forcible remarks in which he explained what the 
word Swadesh: meant and observed that those who had not enough cuntrol 
over themselves to give up the use of foreign-mide goods and could not follow 
the promptings of their consciences were not human beings. He also 


exhorted his hearers to use only country-made articles, although these 
may be lackiny in finish. 


Commenting on the above the paper exhorts the younger generation 
of natives to leave imported goods alone and become staunch supporters. of 
the swadesht and boycott movements. They may not gain the desired result 
at the very outset but will be certain to win the day in the end, provided 
they persevere and do not waver in their resolution. Indian politicians have 
declared boycott to be a legitimate means of agitation in this country, and 
they are right in thig, seeing that it isimpossiole for natives.to obtain their 
legitimate rights unless they learn the practical lesson of boycott. 


16. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2oth March 1908, says that -the 


Hindu Deputation which recentl 

Drath detect vis waited on the Viceroy stated in nd 
: address to His Excellency that, among other things, the’ Bharat Dharm 
Mahamandal aimed at exalting the national character of Hindus, This. 
character of the followers of Hinduism, adds the paper, c onsists of their : 
slavish instincts and the Mahamandal wishes to deepen these instincts. After. 
finding fault with the Deputation for requesting Lord Minto to make arrange. 
ments for imparting religious instruction to Hindu. . children, it says: that 
Hindus will perhaps-next ask the King Emperor’s representative in India. 
to manage their households. In conclusion, it says that His-Excellency’s 
-teply was a fine satire. 


I AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRO NTIER. 


17. The Akibar-i "Am (Lahore), of the 21st March 1908, says that 


Expedition against the Zakka Khels °° from the standpoint of an Indian 


Ss the: punitive . expedition : against the . 
Zakka Khels has not been a success. . It was childish on the part;of. Govetnment.’ 


‘ 
j t 
so @ 
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té. withdsaw the expeditionary forces .when .the enemy merély sufrendered. 
6o rifles.as a guarantee for future. good behaviour. The paper then goes- on 
to say that the conduct of the authorities in setting free the 40 Afridis whe 
recently looted the money-changers of Peshawer: must -have. brought acon 
temptuous smile to. the lips of the tribal jirgas, After remarking that the © 
release of the culprits will certainly not put an end to raids into British 
’ + territory, and that.they. are not likely to fulfil their promise to return the; 
_ booty, the Editor:says that it has now, been. made manifest that the bad 
Characters: in Peshawar: are in — with, and render all —— sis ” Afridi: 
brigands. : 


18, The Akhbar-s-’-Am (Lahore), it: the agth March - cy, regrets 
that Government should have taken no 
notice of the sufferings caused by the 
tribal raids on the people of Peshawar, etc, After referring to the deputation of 
Hindu, sahukars which recently. waited on the Deputy Commissioner of 
Peshawar, but which the latter refused to receive, the Editor says that further 
news from Peshawar state that the, Chief Commissioner after some hesitation 
took the petition presented by the deputation and promised to try to have. 
their grievances redressed. The Akhbar then takes the Deputy Commissioner. 
to task for the apathy shown by him adding that a mere smile on his part. 
would have gone along way towards reassuring the people and winning their 
hearts. What, asks the Editer, is one to say of Lord Curzon who having 
handed over the frontier to brutes and wild beasts has gone to England. The 


grticle concludes by praising Lord Kitchener for the Promptness with which 
he — the Zakka Khels. 


Tribal raids into British territory. - - 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


19. Hindustan: (Lahore), of the 20th March 1908, writing about the 
Proposal to amend the press law, re- 
grets that a liberal Government like the 
British should disgrace itself through fear of a few agitators, The native 
press ts besides, been already sufficiently muzzled. 


~The Athbar-s-’Am (Lahore), of the 23rd March iain writing on 
the same subject, remarks that even 
the Moderates have condemned the 
proposed law as a mischievous piece of legislation, The measure is calculated 
to deal the liberty of the press a severe blow and make it impossible for the 
papers to freely criticise Government. After remarking that it will also afford 
the police greater facility for harassing journalists, the paper enquires whether 
the latter fall in the category of dacoits and the like that they should be placed 
at the mercy of the former. It concedes that some agitators have brought 
discredit on the native press, but contends that this does not justify Govern- 
‘ment in making no distinction between good and bad newspapers. . 


The proposed press law.. 


The ae press law. 


..-The. following is from the 

7, vibune (Lahore), of the aand March 
1908 : gee 

4 Besides the Civil: Procedure Draft Code, which was passed at the last sitting 

of the Supreme Legislative Council, a Bill to amend tte Whipping Act was introduced 

at that sitting of the Council by Sir Harvey Adamson. In the speech the Home Menivet- 


The, proposed ampndient of the Whipping Act. 
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made whilé introducing the Bill, he mentioned: that an amendment inthe -Whipping 
Act had become necessary in view of the change in - public: opinion . regarding whipping 
as a form of punishment within recent-years, and that the object of the new Bill is to 
mitigate the severity of the Whipping Act and to bring it into line, with public. Opinion 
of the present day. And in doing so Sir Harvey. laid down the principle that : whipping 
should be restricted to offences of a degrading nature and it should never be ad minis- 
tered when it is likely to outrage self-respect.’ We cordially welcome this enunciation 
from Sir Harvey, although we are bound to observe that this wholesome rale has been 
honoured more in the breach than in the observance.’ Indeed we can cite’ several cases 
in which boys of tender years ‘have ‘been sentenced to whipping simply because they 
allowed themselves to be carried away by their love for the country or zeal for -Swadeshs, 
* # *& & We think that we are not very much mistaken when we say that but for 
the outcry raised against the manner in which the Whipping Act was administered in 
India. the Government would not have probably seen the necessity of purging from the 
Whipping Act some of the obnoxious provisions. But while we congratulate the Gov- 
ernment on taking early action in the matter, we are surprised to find that the Bill 
makes no alteration with regard to the form of punishment-to javenile offenders. The 
only change in the law in respect of juveniles is that punishment in the case of persons 
welow the age of sixteen is not to exceed fifteen. This is no doubt a welcome change, 
but sentence of whipping inflicted on a boy of respectable parentage in cases where a 
mere reprimand or making over to the control of schsol authorities would be deemed 
sufficient is not only resented by the boy and his family but in fact by the whole of the 
Indian community. It is a pity that Sir Harvey while recognising the fact that whipping 
should not be inflicted when it is likely to outrage self-respect has omitted to. take note 
of the public feeling on the point. Sit Harvey seems to draw from the analogy of the 
English law, but as the Calcutta Weekly Notes points out that Magistrates in England 
do not resort to this form of punishment lightly. Unlike some of the Indian Magistrates, 
they treat the juvenile offenders with almost parental consideration. It.is therefore 
very desirable that the Legislature should limit the class of offences for which the 
juvenile may be fAgeed and not leave it to the unlimited and undefined discretion of 


indi,.idual Magistrates.” 


4 


22. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 2and March 


The proposed ameadment of the Whipping Act. | 
3 1908 :— 


¢¢S1R,—The Government of India have thought fit, after a good deal of agitation 
in India and England for the abolition of flogging as a punishment, to amend the 
‘Whipping Act;’ and have introduced a bill for that purpose into the cecil 
Council. : wees 


4 Sit Harvey Adamson, the Member in Charge of the Bill, while maintaining that 
the Whipping Act of 1864 is a very humane act, seems to think that some changes are 
necessary in the existing law in order to bring it into closer conformity with the trend 
of public opinion and the requirements of the present day. : 


“It is well-known that public opinion both in India and England has in quite un 


mistakeable terms denounced this brutal punishment as a relic of barbarous times. But 
the Home Member in the height of his wisdom does not'see the way to the removal of 
this blot from the Indian Statute Book, and pleads the perpetual ‘ interests of peace’ 
as standing in the way of this much-needed reform. This shows the great apathy which 
the Indian Civil Servant evinces tewards all reforms in-the Home administration. Howe 
ever the proposed amendments are some improvement in the existing law, as it is 
proposed to restrict the class of offences for. which whipping may be - ‘aPlcted, and to 
limit the number of officers who may be empowered to award it. 


“ But there sti fT remains a very great defect in the law, and. that is this, that | i 


the Code ot Criminal, Procedure there. is no appeal against a sentence of whi ping 


ne oeed ie Ea 
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It very often happens that in certain cases, some'magistrates who are under the thumb of. 
the police, when they find that their decisions are likely to be upset ty the. Appellate. 
Court generally award a non-appealable sentence and that the sentence ‘is sometimes of. 
whipping—Against a non-appealable sentence it:is very difficult, if not practically ime. 
possible, for the accused .to get redress in the higher Courts.. Because on the revision‘ 
side there ‘is rarely. if at all-any interference on the facts. : 


¢¢Jt is therefore very important that provision for appeal against the sentence of 
whipping . should. be, made in the existinglaw. _ I hope the non-official members of the 
Council will take up this matter in right earnest, and press upon the Government the 
necessity. of this safeguard for a possible abuse of power by a certain class of magistrates.” | 


Yours, etc., 
SHIV NARAIN KAPUR, 
Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Fudseral. 


23. Hindustan (Lahore), of the aoth March 1908, reports that five 
Indians at Mangleshwar have been 
transported for life on the charge of 
gutraging a Native Christian girl while two more have been sentenced to 
seven years rigorous imprisonment each for abetment of the offence, A 
contrast of the sentences, adds the paper, with the acquittal of Moore and 
of the European Traffic Superintendent, who recently attempted to outrage 
a native intermediate class passenger, shows that power has completely 
blinded the British authorities in India, 


Partiality of the Courts for European offenders. 


24, The Hak Pasand (Amritsar), of the tith (received on the 24th} 
March 1908, says that two Bengali 
magistrates at Calcutta had been 
oppressing the people in order to curry ‘favour with Government. The 
Bengali public have, however, turned anarchists and are ever ready to punish 
oppressors of all descriptions. After remarking that on their way back from 
their courts (/i#. slaughter houses) these magistrates were recently set upon by 
some men who threw vitriol in their faces, the paper says that if Government 
does not abandon its policy of ‘‘no conviction no promotion ” similar scenes 
will be enacted at other places also. : 


Oppressive Magistrates. 


-. 25. The following is from the 
Irtbune (Lahore), of the 28th March 


1908 :—= 


“The tardy ars none the less welcome announcement that a beginning is after 
all to be attempted in the direction of the separation of the executive and judicial 
functions comes as an agreeable reminder that there is no standstill in the case of 
administrations as in: the case of nations, and that however great a set back the forces 
of progress and reform may temporarily receive a time comes when they move forward 
and try to make up for the Jost time, As things have been started, at present, there 
may be no particular reason for over-jubilation, for much depends on the way things 
gre Managed durjng the period of experiment, but still we cannot help feeling glad and 
it is something to be thankfal for that the Goverament of India’ have expressed them- 
gelves in favour of the reform that the whole Indian p-ople have through their Cons 


Judicial and Executive functions. 
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gresses and Conferences been demanding unequivocally. The late Monomphan Ghosh 
4s no more in the land of the living to see the fruition of his labours, but-Mr. R. C. Dutt, 
who prepared a working scheme in the face of discouragement and opposition is 
happily with as, and will have the satisfaction. of finding that with certain minor differ- 
ences the scheme is identical with his own. Every District will have a District Officer, 
the head of the Revenue Department and the Police, and in charge of preventive action 
with a staff of Deputy Collectors and Sub-Deputy Collectors under him, some of them 
having the preventive powers of the Magistrate, tet class, while the judicial powers will 
be vested in the Senior Magistrate who will possess the rest of the powers now vested 
in the District Magistrate, supervising the work of his Deputy Magistrates, ang hearing 
appeals from their orders. The executive sub-districts and judicial sub-divisions will 
not be conterminous and after a certain number of years, all the members of the Indian 
Provincial and Subordinate Civil Services will have to elect their line and to stick to it. 
Such is the outline of the scheme which will now be sent to the two Bengal Govern- 
ments for criticism and final adoption” 


(b)—Potice. 


26.. Hindustan (Lahore), of the aoth March 1908, publishes an account 
-of the Tinnevelly riots and ascribes the 


incident to the harsh treatment of the 
local public by the authorities of the place, It is of opinion that if the latter 


had treated the former with leniency the riots would not have taken place. 
After insinuating that repression has goaded even the mild Madrasis to commit 


Tiarevelly riots. 


ariot, the Editor asks the authorities to give the policy of leniency a trial now, | 


adding that their present doings have been shaking the faith of the people in 
British justice. 


Tinnevelly riots. 27. The following is from the Zridume 
innevelly : (Lahore), of the 25th March 1908 — 
* * * : * _ 


“ As regards the immediate cause of the disturbance it is evident that the real 
struggle commenced when Mr. Wynch, the District Magistrate, stopped the celebration 
of Mr. Pal’s release and served notices on the three speakers to appear on ‘the celebra- 
tion day to answer the proceedings for security to be of good behaviour. From day to 
day went:on the case and evening after evening the accused delivered speeches on the 
river bed. The District Magistrate became uneasy, and served notices on the accused 
to show cause why they should not be bound down to abstain from seditious speeches, 
immediately after ordering them into custody. Then came the sudden and regrettable 
ebullition of. feeling which was entirely unexpected and carried everything before it. 
The authorities had made no arrangements to meet any difficulty, and the people knew 
of no indications of the coming storm. A small band of rowdies came, no one knows 


from where, and started operations on a plan that must have been pre-concerted among 
ee: =o ° ’ ° . 


® * 

‘© Who is to blame for the day’a work ?—is the interesting question that awaits 
solution, and the man who places himself within two fires by undertaking the thankless 
task has to thank himself. Mr. lyer has tackled the situation and apportioned the blame, 


but could hardly have satisfied either of the parties. He takes the view that unless the © 


speakers wanted to precipitate the action against them, they should have abstained from 
speeches while the cases were pending against them. They may have stood on their 
rights, but they were certainly not well-advised, when the District “Magistrate felt 
trembling in'his shoes for the safety of the town, ‘when he told them'so, and appealed to 
them ‘for belp in keeping the peace, and finally, when he prohibited‘them from ‘holding 
meetings. One is disposed to agree with Mr. lyer that they should‘have abstained’ from 
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them and met Mr. Wynch half way. _ On the other. hand, Mr, Wynch’s mind must have 

‘been suffering. from an attack of mental indigestion and an overdose of panic-stricken 
reports to have conjured dark horrors which led him to act as he did. He wanted 
security from the accused, and yet illegally refused it. They offered it’ conditionally, 
that is pending trial and contingent on a verdict against them. The Magistrate refused 
poiot blank, and adjourned the inquiry to 1st April, They wanted to move the High 

Court for transfer, and he remanded them to custody. They saw the Magistrate was 
firm like a rock, and they closed with the offer to give security unconditionally. This 
the Magistrate is reported to. have. brushed aside with a legal quibble hardly fitting a 
judicial tribunal. He argued he could not accept unconditional security without con- 
victing them and this he could not do, in the face of their plea of ‘ Not ‘guilty.’ “And 
the accused were forthwith marched to jail. This technical justice evidently had a 
maddening effect on certain temperaments, and the forces of passion broke loose into 
disorder and disturbance. Certain ardent spirits must have been brooding deep and 
long over the incide nts that were occurring, and the sudden determination of the Magis- 
trate to send the accused to jail must be held mainly responsible for ‘precipating matters. 
The Magistrate himself was on the tenterhooks of anxiety ‘and suspense we can well 
imagine, and very probably worked into a state of feyerish activity and irritation we 
need hardly doubt, but that he might have kept the people in hand by less heroic 
measures attended with no untoward results will now probably be conceded on alt hands. 
And it is a strange commentary on his attitude that when the crisis approached he does 
not appear to have consulted the popular leaders at all, men like Mr. Guruswami Iyer, 
who, we doubt not, would have lent the weight of their influence on the side of law and 

order, and tried.to smooth maiters. Indeed Mr. Wynch refused to receive a - deputa- 
tion of the leading citizens of Tinnevelly, who wanted to assure him of the attitude of 
the respectable classes. of the. people—a deputation which the Governor has since 
agreed to receive. The Sessions Judge followed suit and refused to let out the accused. 
The High Court, however, has on the motion of Mr. Guruswami Iyer, directed the release 
of the accused on their furnishing securities. 


& 


6 In the meantime Tinnevelly and Tuticorin are the centre of the usual develop- 
ments. Arrests are being made on an extensive scale, summary punishments have been 
meted out to a number of people, and identifications are still proceeding apace, daily adding 
to the number, failure. in identification having brought ready punishment in the form 
of summary dismissal .in ce rtain cases. Punitive police, which not unoften punishes the 
innocent more than the guilty and at the best punishes both alike, has already been 
quartered and the inhabitants will have to pay the cost to the tune of Rs. 4,000 a month 
or Rs. 24,000 in all for the luxury of special police for a period of six months. In an- 
other direction the ball has been set rolling by serving notices cn six lawyers to show 
cause why they should not be bound down to keep the peace. It is apparent that the 
same history is being repeated at Tinnevelly.as-has happened elsewhere. } The’ most 
unfortunate element in the situation is that while the mob of rowdies indulged in their 
pranks, it is the peaceful and law-abiding ‘citizens: who will have to bear the burden of 
the cost. Cannot:Sir Arthur Lawley intervene and direct a searching inquiry into -the 
causes and incidents of the unfortunate disturbance in which the main, if not the sole, | 
sufferers a are the pray and the vate-payess of Tinnevelly. 


fe psit beri y | The following is from the 
POO i ge Langa (Lahore), of the asth March 


. $ 


estate The similarity in 1 origin between the Pindi ‘and the Tinnevelly riots has already 
been pointed out. Both, were precipitated by the impatience and indiscretion of the 
district authorities, the very result, being brought about by the measures adopted 
which it. was their object to prevent.* * The notice:served on the Pindi lawyers” had its - 
coufterpart in the, eamponing of the Tuticorin agitators «to Court, followed | by tbeir 
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rémand into custody. In both cases there has been: the same want of tact and 
alertness in dispersing the mob by treating with them in a conciliatory spirit, and the 
subsequent necessity of calling in the military, The ressmblance extends even to 
details, giving rise to some very curicus coincidence. Ssx% lawyers were the princi- 
pal accu:ed at Rawalpindi, and at Tuticorin Mr. Venkataram lyer, B. L., and five other 
Vakils have been summoned by the Joint Magistrate, Mr. Ashe, as.a result of the 
riots, to show cau-e why they should not furnish security for keeping the peace. The 
Order was based on information said to have been lodged before the Magistrate 
that the Vakils were likely to disturb the public peace by promoting enmity between 
classes and by crimina'ly intimidating. persons who did not support the Swadeshi move- , 
ment. But the resemblance between Pindi and Tinnevelly assumes a most emusing ase 
pect in the anxiety dicplayed by the respective Public Prosecutors for the welfare of the 
prisoners At Pindi Mr. Broadway pressed before Mr. Martineau for the refusal of bail 
to the accused on the ground that they would be better off in respect of health in jail 
than under the want of restraint as to food and living among their friends. At Tinne- 
velly Public Prosecutor Mr. Powell sought to prove the wisdom of the Magistrate’s order 
by showing that if the prisoners had not been by a benevolent foresight put into 
custody, they would have run the risk of being charged with the authorship of the distur- 
barces, Here is the gem: 


“ It seemed to him that from whatever point of view it was looked at, apart from the legal aspect 
and apart from the construction of the Section itself, the Di:trict Mag’strate’s act'en was wise because 
taking it in the interests-‘of the petitioners themselves, and taking it that they were perfectly: innocent 
of what tcok place on that day, it was much totheir advantage that they were not at liberty that day, 
because if they had been at liberty there would have been a prospect and a possibility of charges being 
brought against them. 

“ There is the story «f the thief who argued before the Magistrate, in ext-nuation 
of his off-nce thst were it not for g-ntle ren lice himself pursuing the nocturnal pro- 
fession, His Worship would have no occasion to sit on the on enjoying its honour 
and emoluments! ” 

29. The following is from the 


—Tinnevelly riots, = ‘Tribune (Lahore), of the 97th March 
1908 :— 


“ In the distant and troubled atmosphere of perturbed Tinnevelly, the rapid march 
of events cortinues unbroken. Incident follows incident in quick and breathless 
succession, and with almost dramatic sequence. And the latest batches of telegrams 
from the scene of trouble furnished no exception to what people have during the 
past few days learnt to expect from Tinnevelly. Ouronly fear is that surprises follow- 
ing each other in the heat of the moment are not generally calculated to throw oil over 
the troubled waters, and to smoothe ruffled feelings in the agitated world of Tianevelly 
and Tuticorin. Strong and heroic measures like the reported prohibition of shouting 


Band: Mataram by the Magistrate may seal the lips for some time, but as we 


pointed out the other day, this is merely symptomatic treatment and takes. no 
notice of the festering sore in the heart cf the people of the distracted Iccality. Then 
again the District Magistrate of Tinnevelly may be perfectly within his rights in getting 
the sanction of Government for, and initiating proceedings under Sections 124A and 
153A, Indian Penal Code, aga‘nst Chidambaram Pillay and Subramania Siva, but he could 


hardly have selected a more unfortunate occasion for it. It may be said for him that from 


‘his standpoint be bad no option in the matter and that the interests of law ‘and order were 
supreme to him. But in his calmer moments he even may regret the fact that his precipitancy 
was calculated to further distract the people. The three accused in the secerity cases 
were sent-up under Section 107 for security to be of good behaviour. He suddenly 


proceeded against, them under Section 108 for security to keep from ‘making seditious 
speeches, and remanded them to custody in the face. of their conti. gent and uncondi- 
tional offers to furnish the requisite security. They had to move the Sessions Judge 
but. without success, and the High Court which directed their releage: on se-urity. 
But the se cease of call bis hoes to bave teteeed to release fe ener 


4 

: we presume, on. the fround that the orders of'tl.e High Court -had not. ‘et reached 
him and the. District Magistrate: has remanded him to further custody till the 1st April, 
not allowing him faeilities to communicate with his Vakil, or his relatives, He was 
marched off to the District Jail under a heavy escort, which apptars to confirm the fur- 


ther ceport that sanction for the prosecution ‘of Chidambaram and Siva has been received 


anda complaint lodged against them. Legally this is‘ right, but coming after the High 


Court’ 8 ‘order directing bail it would convey the unfortunate’ impression to the ordinary 
people at Tinnevelly: that in a tussle between the executive and: the judicial, even the 
High Court’ ‘cain come off ‘second’ best, and that the - District . Magistrat-’s fiat. stands 
the risk of: going’ unquestioned. To add-to the troub’e, the High Court has declined 
to transfér the security cases from the Court of the District Magistrate. The only 


gleam of light in the situation so far is that the cases against the Tuticorin lawyers 


stand adjourned sine die, whether pending A motion to the High Court or under Govern- 
ment orders, it is impossible to say at present. 


@)-£E dusation. 


30. The following is from the 
Zribune (Lahore), of the 24th March 
1903 :— | 


A eomp'a' at. 


® 


“Tt is high. time, indeed, that the Punjab University turned its attention towards 
s: tting its own house in order, and adopted some effective’ means to stop the wail of 
the innocents that too often follows in the trail of certain examination papers ‘in * 
almost every examination. | We shall not be so disrespectful as to suggest-that-the . 


ears of the a/wa mater have become attuned to the cries of lamentations and bewailings, 


which inevitably follow every year's examinations; or is it that the spectacle of dise ; 


appointed faces and pallid cheeks has by lapse of time, lost its novelty, and that it no 
longer means anything unusual or uncommon to those who wield the destinies of the 
poor examinees in their hands. The tale of complaints grows from year to year without 
any apparent relief, and we strongly appeal to the sense of justice and fairness of the 
University authorities to put an end to this sorry state of things. The Matriculation 


Examination led the way, and a wail rose against the papers in Mathematics, and Geogra. 


phy, The cry is by no means confined to any particular part of the Province, or any 


particular institution, and the complaint is universal. Specific objections may or may 


not be forthcoming against particular qu estiors, and judged by the standard of ‘the ‘higt 
attainments of the University examiners particular questions may or may not weigh 


the scales, tut surely fairness demands that the Syndicate should see, whether taken ‘as. 


a whole the papers stand out as a fair test of the abilities of the average rua of: our boys;: 
and here opinion seems to be almost unanimous that if the University dors not make 

up its mind to intervene, there will be a general massacre of the young hopefu's, which 
will fall as a blight on their youthful dreams, andact as a damper on many a promising 
career., In the case of the Matriculation candidates, there is another emphatic reason 
why prompt action should be taken by the University, Under the new Regulations, 
this is the first year when the pass- percentage in these subjects las been raised from 25 
per cent: to 33 per cent., and it is extremely unfortunate that the year when the new 
system comes into force should be heralded by parers which have only served to drive 
away the vestiges of hope from the minds of those'standing at the threshold of Univer- 
"sity education,’ and this when the complaint has been heard in season and out of 
season that the quality of education imparted in our schools ‘suffers in comparison with 
that obtaining in our colleges. Surely there should be no. piling up of difficulties in 


: the way of these examinees, and wetru:t there will be no hesitation in seeing justice 


done to them by showing the necessary consideration to their persronatey —- ‘ 
(A—Agriculture and questions affecting the land.. 

“ls _ ‘The Zamindar (Kerehabad); of the’ 16th March” 1608 publishes 

'. a communication from Lala ’ Radba 


Kishen (the father of’ Lata Lajpat: Rai) 
— who, in continuation of his previous } remarks (vide para. 30 of: Selections 


+. w 


ee : 


ie he past ceothion at pamiadars . 
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No, 12); saysthat, when he. was a. boy, patwaris -had, not, to -go to, tahgil, 
offices, Nor had lambardars to run about a.great deal, while girdawars. and, 
the present worry over the alienation of land, were unknown. Even. poor 
zamindars had not to contract debts, every agriculturist had always sufficient grain 
_ for his requirements, and none had to pay for it or for vegetables, ghi, milk, 
‘butter, and the like. They wore home-spun clothes, all of them could keep 
eows, bullocks, buffaloes, horses and mares, and had to buy: very. fewof, the: 
srtictes required on the occasion of marriages from the bazaar. Their dealings. 
with the dania were confined to the purchase of salt, chillies, turmeric and 
the like, which did not cost more than two rupees half-yearly. Pastare lands. 
were in abundance, and so milk and ghi were always plentiful and zamindat ; 
could raise healthy and strong children, In short, although they. led a ‘simple 
life they passed their days in ease and comfort and knew nothing of the. 2 
present anxieties and care, while they could always eat their fill. The writer 
then goes into figures to show that in those days a small family could live 
on one anna a day, and adds that agriculturists had not to dance attendance 
atthe courts then, had not their village visited by the police and o:her Govern- 
ment. officials, and were not subjected to beatings or abuse by Tahsildars. 
He further remarks that there used to be enough grain in the country’ even 
during.a famine, because it was not exported to foreign countries. There were 


no. municipalities then and. sanitation was not carefully looked after. Still there 
used:to be less disease than is the case now. | 


(f)—Raslways and Communications. 


32. Tne Afiad (Delhi), of the 15th (received on the 24th) March 1998, 
refers to some recent cases of outrage 


on native women by [Indian and 
European railway servants and says that the culprits have in each’ case es- 


caped scotfree. This, it says, is calculated to fill the mind of every native, who 
possesses the smallest sense of self-respect, with feelings of anger and sorrow. 
The p eople of this country do not mind coolies and sweepers being kicked ta. 
death, nor do they mind the loss of life caused by famines. They were, howe 
ever, once ready to lay down their liyes in defence of the chastity of their women> 
yet their daughters and daughters-in-law are being violated to-day. After 
asking them to rid the earth of their presence, the Editor refers to the case 
in which five natives have been transported and two more rigorously imprisoned 
for seven years on a charge of outraging a Native Christian girl, If Indians, he 
adds, are not devoid of all sense of shame, incidents of this kind should break 
their hearts. They spend lakhs of rupees in order to secure empty titles of 

honour, but they sliould’ remember that they can never command respect 
unless they sacrifice their lives for the sake of the honour of their country; 
Hie next con trasts the treatment accorded by the courts to the \ravishers ef 
nutive:w omen with that meted out to those guilty of. cana 3 Christian 
wonten, and concludes as follows’: — 


Dear Jadians; listen to: one. thing, Do. not go into the British: courte, 
€ari:you trust these courts even: after’ this? O.God, what shall. we. do 2, 


‘We: cannot beas:this disgrace in our own country. Ln other, countries, we Dee 


Qetrages on native female passengers. 
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honour of our mothers and sisters .....0 ss _ vee OUF heart is breaking... ..... 
Indians, rise and reflect,” ais 3 : 
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33: Hindustan (Lahore), of the oth March igoul writing 
about the recent occurrence at Calcutta 
when some persons threw stones at Lord. 
Minto’ motor’ car, Says that the Betigalis have been guilty of a very foolish 
act ‘and that no sensible person can approve of their conduct, The poor. 
Viceroy i ig a mete figure head and it can serve no useful purpose to throw 
stones at him, The Editor then asks why the Bengalis have been guilty of 
such conduct ? The correct answer to the question, he adds, will not be 
found by punishing the culprits, The King Emperor's representative in India 
should try to find out the real cause of the incident and take steps to remove 
the same, Wounds cannot be cured by sprinkling salt into them. 


34. The Wafadar dualeais, of the 14th (received on the aged) March. 
: 1908, strongly condemns the conduct 
of the. Bengalis who recently threw 
stones at the motor car of Lord Minto, and says that it is grossly inhuman 
and barbarous for natives to treat the present Viceroy, from whom they have 
received numerous benefits, in this manner, It also urges the police to bring 
the culprits to book and to find out at whose instigation the latter have 


misbehaved themsel ves. 


: Stoning Lord Minto’s motor car. 


35. Writing about the death of Lala Gurdas Ram of Rawalpindi, 
Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th March 
1g08, says that the detention of the 
bate’ in jail during the whole of the last hot weather had the effect of agegravat- 
ing. his heart disease. The deccased did his utmost to procure his release. 
on bail, but to no purpose, and his sad death has been the result. Mr, Morley 
recently refused to compensate Lala Gurdas Ram and the other lawyers, 
but will he say who is responsible for. the Lala’s death (which may nently: be: 


called wilful murder)? 


‘The late Lala Gurd3s Ram, Bar.-at-Law. 


36. Hindustan (Lahore), of the’ aoth March 1908, . publishes an 
account of a conversation which took 
place recently between its. Editor and 
Lala Pindi Das in jail, In the course of the conversation Pindi Das said 
that he was made to prepare bamboo sticks for chicks and that he had to 
work eight hours daily. The Superintendent refused to give him the work 
of muharrir, saying that he had done enough of writing work outside the jail. 
He algo complained of the food supplied to him and remarked that dust was 
mixed with the flour used for making chapaties. Pindi Das further complained 
that he was given half-baked chapaétes to eat. The same invidious distinc 
tions, he added, are made between natives and Europeans in jail as exist outside 
its walls. The latter had an easy time of it. They. got bread, meat, 


vegetables, butter, tea, rice, &c., and were given light work todo, such as 
writing or making envelopes. Pindi Das said that he did not mind. the trqubles 


to which-he was subjected, ‘for. those who bore such troubles: were: blessed. 


How Pindi Das is treated in jail. 


He considered himself fortunate thathe was suffering merely because he 


. 


- 


177 | 


had tried to serve his country. Heconcluded by complaining that he had to 
live in the society of prisoners notorious for their imm oral habits and use of 
abusive language. 


_ Commenting on the above, the Editor remarks. that it will be regrett- 
able indeed if the entire native press does not unanimously draw the atten- 
tion of Government to the ill-treatment of ‘‘ the national hero” in jail, 


7, The ¥hang Sial (Jhang), of ‘the asst March 1903, publishes 

3 the substance of the interview and re- 

grets that such hard labour should be 

exacted from Pindi Das. Itis, however, of opinion that true sons of India 

should not mind the hardships to which they may be subjected for serving 
er. . : 


How Piadi Das is treated in jail. 


F, ISEMONGER, 3 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


LAHORE : 
The 28th March 1998. 
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[ Confidential. } 
[ Vel. XXI. } [ No. 14) 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up te 4th April 1908. 


f 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Foreign. 
1. The following is from the 
England and Turkey. Observer (Lahore), of the 1st a 
, 1908 :— 


‘‘We reviewed in our last the first portion of Mr. Alfred Stead’s article on this 
subject, which traces the source of the present British policy towards the Sultan and exe 
patiates on its disadvantages. The writer points out that only two courses are open to Bri- 
tish statesmen so far as Sultan Abdul Hamid is concerned. Either they may destroy the 
present spiritual head of the Muslim world and put up another under their direct tutel- 
age, or they may be on friendly terms with the Sultan as the Khalifa, irrespective of his 
personal merits or defects, and the merits or defects of his administration. As for the 
first course, it is simply impossible. First of all such an action will be resented by other 
Muhammadan Powers and may entail war with some of the European Powers. 
Secondly, England does not possess a large army to penetrate into the heart of Turkey 
and conquer it and her navy cannot go into the interior of Macedonia, * * 


* * ® * * * | * 


“As for the second course, its advantages are patent. First of all, if the Sultan 
is convinced tbat the British are his true friends, he will listen to their advice and the 
work of reform will become easier. Secondly, the Balkan States will become calm and 
the massacres of Christians by Christians in Christian Churches which are now going on 
in Macedonia, will come to an end. Thirdly, British trade and commerce will increase 
in Turkey. Fourthly, the 80 millions of Muslim subjects of the King-Emperor will be 
satisfied, The present policy has proved injurious to British interests in Turkey. It 
has. been wounding the feelings of the Muslims in the British dominions, And, instead of 
accelerating the pace of reform in the Turkish Empire it has clogged the wheels of pro- 
gress and incited the subjects of the Sultan to butcher one another and convert 
Macedonia into’a hell on earth. It has proved a decided failure. Instead of gaining the 


objects it was meast to realise, it’ bas retarded their coming into existence and deserves to? 


be abandoned'at bace: 
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‘‘ Thus, the best and most advantageous course would be to remain on friendly 
terms with the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the Faithful and the Guardian of 
the Holy Places of Islam, But-the‘question is, how can this: desideratum be realised? 
Lip professions will not be enough: The Sultan would never be content with words. 
He would demand acts, indicating the inauguration of a sane British policy towards him, 
and acts should be forthcoming to convince him. For instance, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were temporarily occupied by Austria, but now she threatens to retain permanent reten- 

tion of them. Let the British Government come to the help of Turkey and remind 
Austria of the provisions of the treaty. Again, Russia is assuming airs as if she were 
the sole, mistress of the Black Sea.’ This is obviously to the disadvantage of Turkey. 
Let Britain assert her right to have two British cruisers there, and the Sultan will be 
grateful. But the most effective means of regaining the confidence of ‘His Majesty 
would be to help him in the settlement of the Yemen trouble through the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who has received English Education, stands well with the Sultan of Turkey 
and is not without influence with the people of Yemen. Mr. Stead advocates that just 
as England sends two ambassadors to Rome, one to the King of Italy and another te 
the Pope, similarly she should send two representatives to Constantinople, a Muham- 
madan ambassador to Abdul Hamid in his capacity of Caliph and a Christian one te 
the Sultan in his capacity of the monarch of Turkey. This proposal is worthy of con- 
sideration. But, we are afraid, the present Liberal Ministry is not sufficiently liberal 
so far as Turkey is concerned and it would be too much to expect it to listen to such 
disinterested advice. If, however, Mr. Stead’s views prevail with his fellow country- 
men, an era of Anglo-Turkish friendship would dawn and the difficulties of the Near 
Eastern problem would vanish inno time,” 


a. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for March 1908, publishes a few 
verses in Panjabi from the pen of 
‘ Almast,” who says that the Anglo- 
Russian Convention is calculated to injure the Amir and for this reason His 
Majesty has not'as yet given his assent to it, pete 


The Anglo-Russian Convention. 


. The Hithars (Lahore), of the a3rd March 1908, says that Indians 

- "are not tolerated in any foreign coun- 
7 try but are expelled wherever they 
go. ‘Even the Americans, who claim to be the most liberty-loving people in 
the world, do not permit Asiatics to enter their country. Indians had there- 
fore better go to heaven, for there the whites will have no power to expel 


- Indians in foreign countries, . . 


them. Christ, who was an Asiatic, has not as yet been turned out from 


heaven.: It is there alone that Indians will live i in comfort. 


4. The _— Sial a (Jhang), of the 28th March 1908, says that the 
British Government, whose duty it is 


. 1 
Indians in crown colonies. to protect Indians, does nothing to 


~ save them from being humiliated in the Crown Colonies. The German Gov- 


ernment, on the contrary, has issued orders safeguarding the rights of Indian 
céolies in its colonies and threatening punishment for their ill-usage by white 
men, Indians cannot but feel thankful for these orders, although the German 


Government may have issued thém from selfish motives and perhaps may not 


enforce them.. The British Government has not even reassured Indians 
with eemnty words, 


6 The. Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 24th March 1908, writing 
about the ill-treatment of. Indians in 


Indians in the Ciesiint. 


Government of India for its indifference in the matter, 


a -_ — ‘ —_ one bak . - . — . ” he 
op PARRA AR MS EB IME ATL BRK G4 ser 


the Transvaal finds fault with the 


S| ei 


6, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the agth March 1908, writing 
The Badges about the Financial Statement for 


1908-09, says that although famine and 
‘scarcity form the n most -protiieent feature of the Budget it is satisfactory to 


note that Government has been doing its utmost to afford relief and to save 
life. The paper then goes on to say that the Hon’ble Mr. Baker remarked 
that it was the first duty of Government to economise and apply the pruning 
knife to the expenditure of the various departments of the public service. 
The Editor wishes that he had put his words into practice and made a begin- 
ning with the military expenditure, in regard to which the tax-payers have long 
been crying for a reduction, and which ought fiot to be kept up at the present 
figure in view of the defeat Russia has received in Manchuria and owing to the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement, If racial considerations were 
disregarded and only the number of soldiers actually required for the defence. 
of the country were retained in service. a saving of lakhs, nay, crores, could 
be effected and Government could initiate reform which it cannot introduce 
for want of funds. It is, however, a matter for regret that the question is not 
looked at from the point of view of the people, Even a liberal like’ 
Mr. Asquith feels no hesitation in saying that since the English are a white 


mation, white soldiers must be employed in India. Is it by the employment 


of such arguments, asks the Editor, that the English hope to convince the 
world that they rule India for the good of her children ? Does not the declar- 
ation constitute a slur on the loyalty of 300 millions of natives ? 


In another place the Editor says that military correspondent of the 
Pioneer reports that the ministry is about to increase the cost of the British 


Garrison by £ 250,000 per annum. It thenexpresses the hope that Lord 
Minto’s $ Government will strongly oppose the proposal. 


: 7. The titlonteg is from the 
sar aie Panjabee (Lahore), ot the ist April 
1908 :—= 


Although not characterised by those baie and sharp passages-at-arms 
that enlivened it in the days of Lord Curzon, last Friday’s Budget Debate in the 
imperial Council was of the usual kind: Asis their wont, the non-official Indian Mem- 
bers sent up their annual cry as to the many real grievances of the people going. 
unredressed, while such comparatively superfluous expenditure as those on railways 
and armaments went up high ; and they were met by the usual self-complacent reply 
from the official authorities that things were never better before and everything was 


being done that was called for in the best interests of the people. The —- are 
afew instances. * * * ik * Soo 


(2) The Hon'ble Mr. Chitnavis expressed surprise that the failure of a single 
nYonsoon’ was always followed by disastrous results in India, but that this was not 
the case with other countries also dependent mainly on agriculture. To this His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy replied with characteristic simplicity and promptness that, the 


knew of no ‘country so peculiarly dependent on climatic conditions as India is on the 
monsoon ?:’ ~: How or why this is so, however, His. Excellency did not take pains to. 
clearly explain, atidwhat one must, we believe, assume is that the God who makes 


the seasons in Indiais'a different Being from the God of other countries. Bat the 
ctphapalien 1 is found a ergo below in n the Viceroy’ § own words, é in which he expresses 
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_ ted by many of the most competent judges, was allowed to hang fire so long, thanks 
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his belief that ‘new conditions will arise’ aa India develops, not to take the place of a 
good monsoon, but to afford employment and livelihcod to those who might herwise 
Have starved for want of food? Aye, there is the truth. It is not that ladia’ is more 
¢ peculiarly’ dependeiit ’  on' climatic cotiditions than other countries, but that- she is 
most “ peculiarly dependent ’ on :agricultute, and that is so because of the destruction | 
wre her arts and handicrafts by'the foreign competition’ favilitated by ‘British ‘rule, © Ua2- 
less other: means of livelihood . are .created besides agriculture, and: the land relieved 
from the pressure upon it, these famines must.be recurring and frequent. —_It is & noto¥- - 
ious fact that famines in India have multiplied with the development’ of insists and ° 
other means of communication which are cvns dered to be ‘ protective measures,” but 
which have helped foreign trade more than anything else. : 


‘ 
‘ ie) # 


“ (3). But: the most amusing official reply was the’ one given by ‘the Viceroy to’ 
the. Maharaja. of Darbhanga’s ‘suggestion for the reduction of--military ‘expenditure, . in’ 
view particularly of the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Convention. As‘ a military. 
man Lord Minto was, perhaps, quite in his element to say that no treaty should allow. 
‘ the ‘sword to grow rusty in its sheath,’ and that no diminution should be made i in 
the efficiency of the Army ‘ which it would be impossible to restore on the sudden 
appearance of’ unforeseen emergency’ But His Excellency appears to have given 
away his’ whole’ ¢asé and strengthened the position of his critics when as proof of the 
§ efficiency ’ brought aboat by Lord Kitchener’s costly schemes he cited the example 
of the recent ‘ punitive expedition’ against the Zakka Khels, over the result ‘of which 
the Afridis are laughing so much, while the poor Hindus of the Frontier Province 
ase bitterly weeping. ‘ His Excellency Lord Kitchener's military organisation,’ said 
the Viceroy triumphantly, ‘ enabled us to draw a sharper and better-tempered sword 
than.we have ever drawn before. The machinery of the expeditionary force had been 
tested in the Commander-in-Chief’s workshop before it took the field, and when it. did 
so it was complete in every detail. . The result has been an expedition of exceptional suc- 
cess and brevity, and brevity means economy!’ ‘ Amen! ’—might the Afridj Well ex- 
claim with an audible chuckle. Fifty-three rifles, priced at Rs. 20,000 in the Afridi’s 
cheap money (being mostly got by loot), is the measure of the ‘ success,’ and raids’ 
with redoubled frequency and vigour ere the result of the ‘brevity!’ The Hon'ble 
the Tikka Sahib, a Sikh Prince, who may perhaps, be supposed to have heard how 
the Sikhs who went on'the expedition have been talking aboutit, has evidently not 
been much impressed by this success and brevity. He considered the Zakka Khel 
f settlement’ as quite ‘ unsatisfactory. ‘A great opportunity of giving them a 
proper lesson had been lost, was his opinion, 


: 


“s Such i is the self-satisfied way in which some of the most impeetent criticisms 


of the-non-official Indian Members were disposed of. One may, therefore, ‘imagine ' 


how far the constructive programmes presented by some of these Hon'ble gentlemen 
have the chance of affec.ing the bureaucratic plan in “vs way. But ws did their foal 
and therein alone must lie their cpasoletion.” 


8..' The | Rite E is from the Jribune (Lahore), of the ist Ave 
| 1908 ; — 


’ ~ 


The Budget. 


li The Chief feakere of Publie | latent ie this year’ s Budget Debate’ in.the Supreme 
Legislative Council is the announcement by Sir Harvey. Adamson of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions as-an experimental measure in certain districts of- bath 
New and Old Bengal, The. scheme, although its utility. and usefulness had been admit- 


largely to the. bogey of prestige. Love of..power is ingrained in the human system 
and it was only natural that the bureaucracy should look askance upon a scheme,. which’ 
- ata minimum computation could only ‘mean a-certain disturbance of their vested. inter- 

ests and partidg of certain powers, It is, therefore, gratifying to find that the Gov. 


efnment has at last made up its mind in respect of this important and needed. measure of 
seform even on a tentative scale and ‘has conceded what has constituted a main pla 


of the Congress platform during :all these ‘long years. But ‘while congratulating the 
Government on its happy decision, we cannot help remarkiog’ that the Government has. 
not been warranted limiting the scope of the experiments to a few selectéd districts in 
: Bengal. - We are inclined to think that the better course would have been to ‘try the 
experiment. in various Provinces under a variety of conditions, for: that‘ alone ‘ could “én- 
sure proper results and avert the danger of hasty gen srdlisation. * * * @ Theothe 
happy characteristic of the Budget, is the allotment of 30 lakhs of rupees for assisting 
Municipal bodies, and it is further satisfactory to learn that it is proposed to’ make the 
grant ao annual ore. No doabt this grant for sanitary imorove ment is a good begia- 
niag in the right direction and the money spent is also p roductive in this sense that it'ls 
really a premium paid for insurance against plague. This grant ‘for sanitary improve- 
ment i is all the more welcome, for as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale pointed out, the treat- 
ment of sanitation, as though the Government had no responsibility in regard to it, -has 
been one of the most melancholy features of the present scheme of financial’ decestrali- 
sation under which sanitation has been made over to local bodies. The. argument. of 
the Government had been that sanitation: was the concern of local bodies and: the 
anal ogy of England was quoted to justify the arrangement. But as Mr. Gokhale pointed 
out, the analogy of. England i is not on all fours with this case, for on that analogy railway 
construction should have been left to private enterprise and not paid out of the tax- 
‘payers’ money. * * * It is to be hoped that the Government will see its way to 
make larger grants for the purpose of sanitary improvement as soon as the strain on the 
exchequer on account of present famine conditions passes away. 


'* “® * * ~— 
" s 


** The next and not the least impor‘ant point—we do not here refer to the reform 
proposals, as these w=: have dealt with in a previous issue—was that relating to military 
expenditure. And here. we must say that the attitude of the Government is calculated 
to create a profound disappointment. Both the Maharaja of Darbhanga and 
Mr. Gokhale drew the attention of the Government to the necessity for a reduction 
in military expenditure, especially in view of the enhanced security of the Indian frontier 
as a consequence of the Anglo-Russian Convention, The Anglo-Russian Conventioh 
has been acclaimed by the present Liberal Government as a great triumph of diplomacy. 
It may or may not be so, but India’s concern in the Conventioa was that it would give 
some relief from the crushing burden of her military armament. It has been proved 
to the hilt that India maintains a much larger army than is required for her defensive 
purposes, For she could send 20,000 of her soldiers to South Africa and about ten 
thousand to China at a time when England's military prestige was at alow ebb, without 
being any way the worse for it. The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable that if she 
could spare such a large number of her soldiers in critical times of wac certainly ‘she 
could afford to have a reduction in her battalions in these piping times of peace where her 
Outstanding relations with the whole world is one of amity and harmony. But the reply 
of the Viceroy on this point is as unsatisfactory 4s that of Mr. Asquith in the Honse of 
Commons. The latter said in reply to Mr. Murray Macdonald’s motion that the Anglo» 
Indian military requirements never have been and never can be governed mainly by. the 
possibilities of an invasion on the North-West Frontier. He further said that thé- 
present army in India was fixed after the Mutiny in reference to a large number of 
considerations quite independent of the possibi'ity of invasion and hé further repudiated 
‘the notion that the Anglo-Russign agreement must necessarily. lead in a short Space 
_ Of time to any substantial reduction in the garrison. He, however, announced that the 
thaintenance, the distribytion and size of the military ree in India has. been the subject 


Of ‘communication between the Secretary of State and. the Viceroy.’ So spoke 
Mr. Asquith nearly a month ago. And the cold. and. unassuring: tone of his. speech 
is‘éven tote strongly inarked in the reply which the Viceroy gave in his Budget speech, 
The Victroy said that he ‘could not ‘admit that any treaty wee justify the Government 
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in allowing its sword to grow rusty in its sheath, .. His: Excellency farthet !observed that 
ef most expensive weapon. maybe the.cheapest in the loag run'and: claimed the rétent 
“e ition against the Zakka:Khels as.an example. But-we thay point out that ‘publit 
inion. in. the, country, is,. not. equally. convinced :.as'to the exceptional'success of the 
Ete D ‘and their views in this respect were voiced by the Hoa’ble ' the Tikka Sabib 
of D ‘Nabba when he said that a great opportunity ‘had been lost for giving the Zakkas‘ 4 
proper lesson. The Viceroy further based his argument on. the point: that ‘reduction 
of expenditure.on such a complicated matter as the Army'cannot be undertaken without 
-Incurring grave risks and a: ‘diminution in efficiency which it would be- impossible to ‘re- 
‘store on the sudden appearance of uaforeseea emergency. But it has to be ‘borne in 
mind that no Government can in dealing with the affairs of an Empire provide for every 
possible contipgency. What the Government can do is to deal with the most ‘likelY 
. contingencies-and it is the part of statesmanship to take note of, and curtail what may 
. be called-extravagance in military expenditure. The Viceroy’s atguments, however, do 
not disclose’any anxiety on the part of the authorities to reduce ‘the military expenditure 
n.India. » And-if;.as Mr. Asquith has hinted, the prevailing unrest in the country is 
- taken. as a ground against curtailing the extravagance in the Army, sucha view of the 
situation ig obviously most unjust to the vast bulk of the tax-paying community in 
‘the country. Indeed the attitude of the Government in the matter: of the- Army charges 
has ne a profound and grievous disappointment in the country.” © : 


“9. ‘The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 21st March. 1908, remarks that the 
‘Burmese lead a happier life. than any 
other people and are, therefore, envied 
by the English. The indigenous rulers of Burma never felt anxious as to how. 
the inhabitants of the country would preserve their.life.. The present’ masters 
‘of the land, however, cannot share the indifference of their predecessors. In- 
deed, wherever they . go they live in anxiety .as. to. how the people of the 
country will preserve their existence. The Editor then goes on to say that the 
experience gained by India has proved that on being placed under British rule 
Asiatics become incapable of enjoying life and find it difficult to obtain clothes 
to wear or enough food to fill their stomachs,” Lord George. Hamilton ‘is of 
opinion that no earthly power can banish famines from India, . while some 
Members of Parliament hold the view that Indian famines are a visitation 
from God and that consequently it is useless to try to combat, them. 
Therefore, since it is the will of God that in Asia famines ‘should follow 
in the wake of modern civilisation, the poor Burmese cannot: hope ‘to 
escape, The Editor next quotes, an extract from an article. written’ by 
Mr. V, C. Scott O'Connor, Comptroller,—(illegible), in which he ‘says that 
he sees no likelihood of the Burmese continuing to’ exist in’ the. ‘world unless 
they work from morning till night and accept the low wages paid to Indians, He 
thertfore advises them to wear coarse cloth, to abstain from entertaining their 
friends or giving alms, and to follow the same abject. and miserable lifeled by 
their Indian neighbours. He further remarks that if in considering the question 
as to who has brought. famine to. India the English were to think of themselves, 
they. would not have to attribute the visitation to God. Perhaps this blessing, 
he adds, resides with the English, and they. take it with them wherever they 
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“Beith rule and famine in India. 


go, He then ironically:remarks that no one can question the’ honesty of their 
motives, for they: have been earnestly devisitig means to banish famine from. the 
country. It is rumoured'that an Englishman has suggested the deputation of - 
& party « of scientists to India in order to enquire why so few clouds . pass over’ 
the country aud. why. those which do, send down such scanty. rain, rand also 
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‘¢to devise means for bringing clouds to India and making. them pour down raifi 
‘sThe determiriation of the Enplish‘to drive out-famine from India with ‘the’ aid 
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*of such ‘commissions banishes all doubt ‘as ‘to’ the ~ successful achievenient ‘of 
their object. Natives who dre at present in the grip of famine. should wait 


i ‘patiently. for the time to come when the English will be : able to adopt effec: 


_tive measures to achieve their object. Although natives. will all have-died by 


then, for one or two centuries will probably first elapse, - ‘the Lees we be 
attained and will doubtless be thoroughly efficacious. > 


mee. Pt Aftab (Velhi), of the 2and Match 1908, says that although 


et 7. 


. The present condition of Iacia. 


are raised i in India six crores of natives 
go to sleep on empty-stomachs and possess no clothes to cover. theit . backs, 
After remarking that India resembles a dead body and deploring ithe preval- 


ence of.immorality, deceptions and other vices in the surat the _— ceechen 
tosay:— a ‘$ 
«What has become: of the iain of India? The brave Mabrattas, courageous 
Mughals, intrepid Pathaas and gallant Sikhs have now become effete. They. see with 
their own eyes that they are being disgraced, but this wretched: magic (modern civilisae 
tion, which has rendered all shameless and vamindful of their. honour) bas thrown such 
a.spell over them that they can do nothing. Alas! What can theydo? What should 
they eat and wear, (and)-where should they live ? Indians also will, like the aborigines 
of America, . become extinct in the future. Indians, do you ever feel sorry for. Maenouee’ 
‘Throw off your sleep and cure yourselves of your disease.” 


‘< 11, The following is from the 


By — on the causes of present disconient Pobias (Lahore), of the ath Apr cil 
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“The work entitled Zhe Causes of Present Discontent in India by Mr. 
C.J. O’Donnell, M.'P., constitutes the latest contribution to the political literature 
about this country. The writer is well-known for his.ability, knowledge of the country 
and his administrative experience acquired during 25 years’ service in this country, . 
: eee * al 3 | 8 eS 

“Mr. O’Donnell is of opinion that ‘the Liberal Government is commitied to a 
policy of coercion in India, and it seems impossible now to repress crime and maintain 
order by any other means. He emphasises the situation by stating that ‘the mis- 
fortune is that since the Liberal Party has come into power every opportunity of 
adopting conciliatory methods has been rejected. There is, however, still time to 
strengthen the hands.of the moderate and loyal sectién—the' great majority of the Indian 
people—but this can be done only by acceding to reasonable requests and by proving 
that loyalty anc good-will are recognised and rewarded. Otherwise the British 
Empire must prepare for a conflict, involving one-fifth part-of .the. human. race, which 
cannot be contemplated without a shudder.’ The : necessity. of such an appeal hardly 
requires demonstration. Both Lord Minto and Mr. J ohn Morley sanctioned repressive 
meastires, but: anything appreciable ‘to conciliate ‘the people still remains to be done. 
It is idle to conceal that these repressive’ Mmeasutes have adversely affected the educated 
classes and particularly the Hindes We: all ‘know that ‘in’ all parts of the country, 
especially in the Punjab, the Hindus sti!l continue to be in the bad books ‘of not a” few 
Anglo-Indian officials. We have no wish to. be unjust or unfeir'to the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, and we are prepared to make every possible allowance for: the 
fact that they have not had an entirely free hand. But since then a good deal has 
Happened to show clearly that some of their subordinates had made mountains of. mere 
molehills and that. their judgment was greatly in fault.. What have, we ask, the 


immense quantities of grain and cotton 
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Sécretary ‘of State and the Vicercy : so far done to convince e'ithe educated eases that they 
are no longer under the official frown ?, Mr..O’Donnell refers to the notable’ speech made 
by His Royal Highness the. Prince of Wales‘at Mansion House in London after his 
return from bis Indian tour. in which His. Royal Highness pleaded for ‘a wider element 
of sympatby’ in Indian administration... The kindly sentiments of the Royal visitor were — 
cordially echoed at the time by both Mr. John Morley and Lord Minto. But the people a of 
India are yet anxiously awaiting the practical fruits of that sympathy on the part’ of their 
tulers,. We must be careful to state that there are notable exceptions among Anglo-Indian. 
officials who are willing to .show the people any possible sympathy and considera- 
tion. But their number is limited and in this respect they constitute the exception that 

roves the rule. A large number of An glo-Indian officials consists of men who have 
acquired an inconceivable prejudice against the sons of the soil and particularly the 
Hindus. We are very sorry to have to say this, but the truth must be stated and faced 
howsoever unpleasant. ' Mr. O’Donhell'says that the British have given to India in 
‘many ‘ways ‘the best Government she has ‘ever lad of perhaps is ever likély to have. 
(We recognise this. | He is correct in stating that ‘ we have sinned badly by excessive 
taxation on the peasantry, but India was willing to pay a long price for peace, orde . 
and justice. That there is now discontent in India is entirely our own fault.’ Mr. 
_OtDonnell partly blames Lord Curzon-for what has happened in India) * * # * 
?* Lord Curzon had no doubt driven the people: of India to the verge of despair, 
"But they hoped that the Liberal Government would come to theirrescue. For a time 
they went on hoping against hope. The conduct of the Liberal! Government caused 
‘them fgreat d' ‘sappointment, and the unjust and unstatesmanlike ‘doctrine of the 
‘Sgettled fact’ gave grounds for that hopeless resentment in certain quarters which, 
‘according to Mr. O'Donnell, drives men to the verge of passion and past the verge of 
passion to that of despair.” . 


‘i Hindustan (Lahore), of the 27th March 1908, says that the poor 
| Lord Minto and Famine in India. Viceroy cannot consent to the exe 
penditure of the money collected from 

tax-payers for the purpose of affording relief to the famine-stricken: The 
‘collections may be squandered in a thousand and one ways, but His Excellency 
considers it unjust to utilise them for saving life. It is a matter for surprise 
that while indulging i inthis hypecrisy Lord Minto should not have thought 
what 1 im pression it would make on the world, which knows full well that if 
‘the King of a country so wills it not one of his subjects can suffer. the 
‘pangs of hunger. His words must have manda God laugh, because He can 
read the secrets of hearts, a 
1 r The Aftab (Delhi), of the 22nd March 1908, refers to the ‘sufe 

_ fragist movement in England and says 


that although British statesmen do not 
“sym pathise with the aspirations of the suffragettes, the latter will assuredly gain 


‘their end, if they persist in their agitation, Likewise, the efforts (on behalf of 
‘their country) of those young natives, who are being made to grind corn in jail 
‘and to work Persian wheels in place of oxen, will never be thrown away. It is 
Arne that they do not seem to have obtained any result as yet, but if other young 
-men.of India were to act up to. high principles and be ever ready to sacrifice 
‘their personal interests at the altar of the country, the time should not be far 
‘distant whien their rights will come to them. If they were éver ready to suffer 
‘imprisonment for the sake of their principles and teligious faith . the. People 


: Hon Jndians can taige themselves, 
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could obtain their rights within in twenty fou ‘hours, An English statesman has 


rerhinded native youths that it is no child’s play to obtain. their, rights. The 
path leading to the goal, he says, is strewn with thotns, and natives should put 
aside their mutual differences and become united over questions affecting their 
motherland. The A/tab then deplores the disgraceful ‘end of the Surat Con: 
gress, praises Mr. Tilak for his strict adherence to his principles and says that 
the-eredit for the present political activity in ‘the. countsy is due entirely | to 
_ Mr, Tilak and his disciples. After referring to. Mr. ‘Hume's advice to the 
members of Congress to set aside envy and personal grudge and to work for 
the good of the country, the Editor remarks as follows :— 


“Q my fellow-countrymen, we have to make progress. This, however, can only 
be done by devotion and assiduity. It will not do to think of advancing and sill sive 


ever be nape to be thrown down like stone and kanker on the road of national life, 
We should not flinch before the flash of lightening and the sword. If we have any. 
feeling of patriotism, if youthful aspirations fire our hearts and the flame of patriotism 
burns within us, if the lamp of truth and sacrifice really, illumines our. minds and,.if we 
are ready to sacrifice personal gain for the sake of the nation, then we should assure 


ourselves that we will be able to surmount all obstacles to our progress (Jit. to break 
the force of all the rivers, oceans, mountains and clouds). , 


The Aftab (Delhi), of the 22nd March 1908, exhorts. all ‘sections 


An appeal to Indians to anite. of the population to shake off their 


sleep and spend their all in imparting 
a proper education to their children. It then writes as follows :—= 


“Q, Indian Nation, realise your condition. Your children are being disgraced in 
the Transvaal, America, Africa and England, nay, even in unfortunate India, your own dear 
home. The pathetic cries of your children ascend to the seventh heaven and rend the 
hearts of angels. They do not, however, move your hard hearts in the least ........cccceee 
A foreigner. writes mockingly of Indians.........,.....that they consider their salvation to. 
consist of being wiped off the face of the ng O You, who seek after such salva- 
tion, flare up once more like the dying lamp. Growl likea hungry lion even ONCE. .cccocee 
There can be no doubt that you profess different religions, still you are the children. of 
the same mother (India) who gives you fresh milk from her breasts daily....9e-ccceoDrink 
in the lap of your mother together, fight for your respective rights among yourselves, but 


' become one when you have to oppose foreigners. Then see whether any one can look 
frowningly at you.” 


; 18, The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for March ae publishes some 
| Panjabi verses by ‘“Almast,” who 
ne | regrets that Government should: have 
‘distrusted the people since the Sepoy Mutiny, ‘although they have been loyal 
and obedient subjects all along. He then refers to the rumouts about General 
Cotton having recommended the dismissal of. natives from the - batteries ‘in 
.. which they are still employed (vide paragraph 7 of selection. No. t1).and says 


‘that the adoption of the recommendation will Baye the otect of snares 
the native soldiery. 


+ 
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hearts of the people have proved barren of reste So far from -having cowed 
the people, they have had quite the opposite result, The. tinfliction of heavy 
punishments on persons prosecuted by Government has only b een stiffening 
the backs of the children of the soil. After enquiring whether G overnment 
can add to its dignity by trampling ona helpless and dis-armed population, 
the Editor says that Mr. Morley claims that India is now far more prosperous 
than in pre-British days. The prevalence of famine and plague in the country 
and the spirit of excessive litigation fostered by Government, however, tell 
quite a different tale. 


17, The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 24th March 4908, remarks 
that Hindus have come to fall .on evil 
days. Several respectable persons 
among | them were, thanks to Muhammadans, regarded. as rebels and grossly 
oppressed and humiliated by Government last year: They have now been 
overtaken by another misfortune, vis., Frontier tribesmen are busy looting 
Hindus i in Peshawar and its’ neighbourhood, After expressing surprise that 
Hindus alone should be robbed and killed, the paper asks the authorities to 
consider this aspect of the tribal raids into British territory. It then publishes 
an account of a deputation which recently waited on the Chief Commissioner, 
Frontier Province, and the Superintendent of Police, Peshawar, on behalf of the. 
local Hindus, and says that the latter officer is reported. to have threatened to 
turn one of the deputation (Ralla Ram by name) out of the Province. It draws 
Government’s. attention to the incident, and regrets that on their applying 
for protection against tribal raiders the Hindus should have been threatened. 
with expulsion from the Frontier Province. In conclusion, the paper remarks 
that if the responsible authorities cannot perform their duty of protecting 
the lives and property of Hindus, the latter should be permitted to protect, 
themselves, ‘ 


18, The Asad (Lahore), for January (received on the 30th March) 


1908, publishes an article written by 
one Syed Mohammad Faruk, who 
gives a brief history of the opposition of the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and 
his followers, viz, the Aligarh party, to the Indian National Congress. After 
remarking that the reason assigned by the late Knight of Aligarh for his. 
opposition to the Congress was that Muhammadans would in jure themselves. 
by taking part in politics, he says that the followers of Sir Syed have come 
to realise that their leader was not right in this view. They have felt compell- 
ed to ignore his advice and éstablish the All-India Muslim League with «a 
view to safeguarding their political rights. A consideration, however, of the 
aims of their League and of the means by which they propose to gain their 
Object shows that they have been unable to soar above petty-mindedness, 
The writer next finds fault with them for their selfishness i in having taken 
“advantage of the recent: unrest to curry favour with the powers that be. He 
also deprecates their conduct in having expressed joy at the deportation of 
a patriot like Lajpat Rai as also in supporting the partition of Bengal and hav- 
ing approved of the high-handedness of Sir Bamfylde , Fuller, He adds that 
they confound politics with agreeing with the authorities and opposing Hindus 


and wigan Musa mans, rich can confer,no benefit on the country 
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and the-natives. In conclusion, he says that when they ‘come to realise the 
error of their ways and inbibe a true spirit of a an they will be certain to 
throw in their lot with the Congress. ~ 


“49. The Hitkari (Lahore), of 
the 23rd March 1¢08, also writes to 
the same effect. 


Muhammadans and politics. 


Il1L—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIER. 


20. The A/tab-s- “Hind (Jullundur), of the 24th March 1908, remarks 
that the Anglo-Indian papers are 
proud of the results of the expedition. 
recently sent against the Zakka Khels. They consider that the success achiev- 
ed by British Arms in the expedition is unparalleled in the history of such 
punitive expeditions. The losses inflicted onthe Afridis by the British Army, 
they say, have been so heavy that the former have been wholly cowed and the 
authority of the British Government has been thoroughly established in the 
(territories of the) Zakka Khels and Afridis. The Indians, on the other hand, 
consider the Zakka Khel expedition to have been a complete failure. They say 


Expedition against the Zakka Khels. | 


that the expedition has led to no result because while an immense amount of . 


money has been wasted and many brave lives lost Government has obtained only 
60 rifles -by way of fine and made enemies of those tribes with whom it. wanted 
to be on friendly terms. After ridiculing the inadequacy of the fine realised 
from the Zakka Khels, the paper expresses surprise that the lenient treatment 
accorded by the authorities to the tribe and especially to those Afridis who were 
recently arrested in connection with the recent tribal raid into Peshawar. It 
then goes on to say that the Afridis must be laughing in their sleeves at the 
ease with which they deceived the Government into believing that they had been 
innocent. These Pathans now boldly say that they plunder the subjects of 
Government simply because Government does not pay them sufficiently. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to say why Government should have 
released the forty Afridis who were recently arrested in connection with the loot 
in Peshawar. Are the authorities sure that by releasing these persons all 
further apprehension of raids has ended? Will the authorities compensate 
those who were recently looted in Peshawar? So far Government has shirked 
all responsibility in the matter. It has merely strengthened the Police-force, 
stationed at Peshawar by 100 men, and this only means an additional burden 
to the tax-payer. The Editor then refers to the complicity of the local 6ad- 
mashes with the Afridis in the recent loot of Peshawar and remarks that while 
on the one hand these badmashes receive pay from Government for acting as 
spies and give false information and deceive Government on the other they are 


in league with Frontier Pathans whom they not only help in , British 
territory but also shelter in times of need. 


at. The Aitkari (Lahore), of the 23rd March = publishes af 


Expedition against the Zekka Khele. | imaginary dialogue between a Panjabi 
Muhammadan and a Pathan on the 


subject of the Zakka Khel 2h ese The. ns isa vmeney of the 
conversation :— 


Punjabi Muhammadan.—'' Ours i isan. linperial Government. Frontier 
Pathans are as nothing in. comparison with it.” ; $2 er 


rv bawy 
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Pathan,—“ You ate right. It is, however, ‘a strange sort of Imperial 
Governmeat, which oppresses the Poor.” It should be gracious to us.” 


Punjabi Mukammadan.—" Our Government is kind to all your jirgas, 
but they show ingratitude and disturb the peace by committing acts of oe 


predation.” 


Pathan.—' What kindness does your Government show to Pathans ? 
It bribes them to serve its own purpose, foments dissensions among them and 
wishes to usurp their country. It subsidises a few of them and expects all - 
to feel grateful to it, How can this be? Those who receive money from it 
may flatter it, but why should others do so? Again, we do not loot, but 
merely wrest from a person, who possesses . considerable wealth and gives us 
nothing, our share of the wealth.” : 


_ Punjabi Muhammadan.—" You fight and commit murders in a spirit 
of wantonness, This is very bad.” | 
Pathan.—“ It is a good and brave thing. You like to die the death of 
rats from plague, but we die fighting and from sword wounds. ” 


Punjabi Muhammadan.—" You should submit to the British Government 
and leave off looting. ” 

Pathari.—“ When we did not sieain' to Muhammadan Kings like. Mah- 
mud and Nadir Shah, how can we owe allegiance. to a foreign people. As to 
our Carrying on robbery I have already spoken to you on that point. Your 
Government wants to subvert our national governments and wrest our trade 
from our hands by constructing a railway through our territory. It wishes us to 
attend on it like slaves. How can we tolerate this ?”’ 


Punjabs Muhammadan.—" Frontier Pathans committed ten or eleven 
raids into British territory and looted a large city like Peshawar in broad 
daylight. It was then that our Government thought proper to punish 
them, and despatched a large army of 30,000 soldiers for the purpose. The 
expeditionary forces are pulling down the forts of Pathans aud punishing the 
latter for their. impertinence and insolence. They are too weak to prove 
victorious against our Government, ” ) 


Pathan (in anger).—"1 know that Frontier Pathans have raided British 
territory 10 or 11 times, but such robberies and dacoities are also com mitted 
into their territory by British subjects. No: expedition is, however, sent 
against the delinquents, whereas a grand expedition has been despatched to 
punish the Frontier Pathans as if your Government had to fight an Emperor. 
This means that your Government wishes to subjugate us.” 


Punjabt Muhammedan.— “ What led you to pit yourselves agree our 
Government _agaeaeeann. 


| Pathan.—"“ You know when wasps and bees are teased and driven to 


— desperation they show fight and use their stings for weapons. Are we any 


ak Fp: 


“he I 


worse than wasps and bees ?” 

Punjabi Muhammadan.—" Our Government is very powerful wid: wise, 
while it greatly loves liberty and: peace. ” 

- Pathan.—"I must go now. You always employ the language of flattery 
towards your:Governmient: 1 know well that your Government is very power- 
ful and wise. This is evident ftom the fact that it has sought to:turn the pre- 
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sent waakinnen of Russia, the dual administration of Persia ee the internal 
difficulties of Afghanistan to its own advantage. | Again, it has despatched a 
large expedition (against us) in order to parade its might (before the world). 
It also loves peace, but it does not like to see others free, while we are ready 
to lose our lives for freedom,” — 


Punjabi Muhammadan.—“ Several noted and influential leaders of the 
Frontier j jirgas have been killed and the British forces have destroyed many 
forts, ” 
—— Pathan.—"It does not matter. The Pathans are a virile people and their 
women are:in perfect health, They will multiply faster than they are killed. 
But do you know how many British officers of note. and experience have been 
killed, what the expedition has cost it and how the expeditionary forces have 
returned in shame after having been beaten ? ” 


22. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 23rd March 1908, writing about 


Taint sates tens Wettich  tecettery, | the release of the 40 Afridis implicated 
in the looting of the money-changers 
of Peshawar on the 6th idem, says that the event must have made the Afridis 
laugh at the policy followed by the authorities. After remarking that they 
must also have been led to attribute weakness to Government it opines 
that there is not the least likelihood of the Afridi jirga returning the booty 
and that Afridi brigands may be relied upon to commit fresh raids into British 
territory. The paper then expresses its inability to understand why Govern- 
ment should wink at the misdeeds of Afridis and enquires whether the reason 
for this is that their victims are usually Hindus, whom Government regards 
as rebels and deserving of punishment. May God help Hindus, if this is the 
sort of justice and protection which they should expect from Government. 


23. The following is from the Pasn- 
jabee (Lahore), of the 1st April 1908 :—° 


Our Peshawar correspondent reports another raid, committed this time by a body 
of the Mohmand tribe, on the village of Mirza Dher in Jangi Thana. Many houses are 
said to have been burnt, 11 families rendered homeless and penniless, and one Hindu 
kidnapped. The Péoneer also reports a Mohmand raid near Shankergarh, in which two 
villagers are said to have been killed and two wounded. We are not in a pesition to say 
if our correspondeut’s and the Pioneer's accounts refer to the same occurrence; but 
whether there have been two raids or only one, the noteworthy point’ is that it is the 


*Tribal raid into British territory. 


Mohmands who are now bestirring themselves. The /soneer naturally looks for some | 


explanation as to ‘why the Mohmands, who gave no trouble during the Zakka Khel ex- 


pedition, have suddenly begun misbehaving themselves. Well, we think a Peshawari. 


Hindu should have no difficulty in answering the question. The secret lies in what His. 
Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to call in his speech on the Budget, ‘the sharper 
and better tempered sword’ which has been recently used against the Zakka Khels. 


The Mohmands have evidently begun to profit by the lesson taught to the Zakkas by that, 


‘expedition of exceptional success and brevity.’ “Indeed, the tribesmen have begun to 
see that there is no more paying business in the frontier. or none more likely to secure 
tenet from the Brit: sh Government, than plundering and harrassing the \latter’s defence- 
less subjects. Lord Minto should now be confirmed in his faith in the marvellous success 
achieved by the late ‘ punitive’ expedition.” 


24. the ~ (@elhip, of the sand March aos: says that the Afudis: 
have all along loved liberty. Their houses 


ae have been destroyed, their cities ‘tazed 
to the ground an¢ their chitdren and relations killed in battle, but in spite of all 


‘The Atidie | 


pares 


this they. do. not abstain from their reckless doings. It is their intense love of . 
liberty, that has given them. strength and:courage to loot a city in British ter- 


ritory in broad daylight and yet remain free. Itissaid, that the seal of God, 


(nature) is affixed on the foreheads of free nations and that there is a peculiar 
light in their eyes, It was for this reason that they went away after looting. 
the city. They treated the recent expedition as child’s play. Out of the thou- 
sands of rifles stolen by them from British territory they returned only 60_— 
which had become useless. They looted the city in broad daylight. Their 
empty hands worked like so many swords while their eyes were full of lustre: 
like those of the goddess of libetty, the result being that ‘the police, though 
armed, dared not face them. Nor is this all; they threw dust into the eyes of’ 
the English by telling them that they would return the stolen property. Who 
will send back the stolen property and’ who will insist, upon its restoration ? 
But the best of it is that the Afridis have so completely won the hearts of the 
English that the joy of Colonel RooseKeppel and General-Wilcocks knows no 
bounds, Indeed, it is said that thev are going to Calcutta to see Lord Kit- 
chener and Lord Minto. 


V1.—LEGISLATION. 


25. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the gtst March 
The Whipping Bill. | 1908 — 


“We have in a previous issue commented upon some of the shortcomings of the. 
Whipping Bill. We said that the proposed amendments, while they claim to. bring. the. 
Jaw of whipping into line with the advance of public opinion on the subject in Ragipad. 
have failed to do so in several important respects, First, the treatment of juveni le 


offenders contemplated by the Act is ‘hardly consonant with the spirit of Law, and it isa 
pity that Sir Harvey Adamson, while recognising the degrading nature of this mode of 


punishment should not have provided any remedy in the shape of appeals to avert the 
possible mis-carriaze of justice that might accrue from the immediate infliction of th® 
sentence. The only adequate remedy, we said, that the law provides against any possible 
cases of failure of justice is the right of appeal, and unless the Legislatare directs the 
suspension of immediate execution of the sentence pending appeal in cases under the 
Whipping Law, there is no other way to challenge any error in the judgment of the. 
trying Courts. As regards the treatment of juvenile offenders, we are glad to find the 


subject has been discussed by our legal contemporary, the Calcutta Weekly Notes. \n. 


the course of a very able leader, our contemporary points out that the law of Ergland and 
particular English judges are very tender in respect to juvenile offenders. Says our. 
contemporary, ‘In England juvenile or youthful offenders are not allowe d to be mixed 
up with criminals. They are brought up before the Magistrate in a se parate room or. in 
the Court room from which the public and adult offenders are excluded. They are not 
made to standin the dock. The Magistrate gives them advice or administers reproof or. 
_ warning, makes them over to parentsor guardians or remands them to voluntary. or 
"public institutions or homes for reformation. In fact, every effort is made and care taken. 
to guard against the juvenile’s leaving the Magistrates’ Courts with the impression that 
he is a criminal. If it is too much for us to expect at present that the same humane 
princip'es should be adopted in India i in the treatment of juvenile offenders, it is Cer-' 
tainly not too much to ask that strict limitations should be put on the powers of Magis-. 


trates io the Whipping Bill to flog them publicly.’ It must be admitted that in the‘ 
foregoing lines, our contemporary is voicing, in a very sensible and modest manner, pub- 


lic opinion on this matter, It is certainly: not a wise nor a, right. policy to. brand a 
youngster with the hall-mark ‘of criminality by publicly flogging him, simply because he 
has beva led to commit through indiscretion eg influence of company something which 

bri na h: m within the clutches of law, We do not mean that a youth who has committed 


+ ae ‘ 


an offence should be let off without any punishment, nay, punishments under many cire. a 
cumstances may even be wholesome and deterrent. But we thiak it ig the duty of the. . 
Legislature to provide some-sort of differential treatment to youthful offenders, specially. A 
in these days; when there have been many cases where magistrates have not been slow 4 
to avail themselves of the Whipping Act to punish youths for an excess of their patriotic. , 
zeal, Under guch circumstances, it seems essential that. the punishment of. whipping | i 


should be restricted in the case of juveniles to the more odious offences, and public. 
flogging in their.case should be maiea thing of the past.”. | : 


~ 


26. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), a the giat M arch 
_ The Punjab Legislative Council. 1908 ee 


. 
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“Our London contemporary “ /ndia” devotes to the recent nominations lon the 
Punjab Legislative Council .a ccuple of editorial paragraphs expressing general 
approval. In the closing sentence, however, our contemporary strikes a painful note 
which will awaken a responsive chord in Indian breasts throughout the whole couutry., 
To every Indian who believes in the progress of his countrymen, it is not only painful 
but galling that what are essentially popular suffrages elsewhere should, in India, be 
treated as honours and preferments 1 in the hands of the official bureaucracy, to be con- 
ferred it their sweet will and pleasure. Indeed in any other country the spectacle of 
the powers that be nominating the representatives of popular interests would be promptly 
voted down as going against the grain of representation, and an undesirable attempt 
to keep the people in the leadi.g strings of officialdom. It is no doubt true more or 
less of the whole country that men who in other lands would be at the helm of affairs i 
are shut out of any effective voice in the administration of the country, and our 
fepresentatives are ‘deemed to be highly honoured when they are rewarded with 
crumbs that fall from the table of the gods,’ and yet the plight of the Punjab may be 
better imagined than described. Jn the matter of a Legislative Council, a sad and 
urrelenting destiny has been clogging our footsteps andthe Land of the Five Rivers 
has been steadily kept in the cold shade of neglect. The Province has always stood 
out to bear niore than its rightful share of the duties towards the Empire, and the sons 
of what has been called the sword-hand of India have readily shed their blood in the 
name of the British Empire, and fought its battles on the fields of China, Thibet, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Sudan and many another country. In Asia, Africa and Europe, 
the Punjabi soldiers have readily carried the British flag and stood by it to the last, 
Under the zgis of the British Government, the Land of the Five Rivers has taken to 
the no less glorious fields of education and enlightenment, and the torch lit by English 
and American pioneers is being nobly carried to the towns and villages of the Province 
by its own indigenous agencies. Ina the path of social and religious reform our Province. 
has gone steadily forward, and is the cynosure of admiring eyes from the sister Pros 
vinces. Again the Punjab has taken kindly to industrial and commercial enterprise, 
and has built up factories and mills, banks and companies in an ever increasing number, 
Yet take the melancholy record of our political advancement in the matter of boons and 
gifts, In 1851 the Councils Act established a numbér of Councils, but the Punjab 
which had only lately to a man stood by the empire was only remembered’ to be left. out 
at the time of distribution. In 1892 the other Provinces got ‘ reformed ’ Councils, but, 
Lord Landsdowne’s government evidently forgot that such a thing as the Land of the — 
Five ivers existed on the map of India. Four years Jater, Burma, the latest acquisitiqn | ee 
to the Indian Empire, got a Council, for which it had agitated, and the Punjab also came _ ae 
in for a share, as it could no longer be left out in the face of Burma. And_ yet like the ) a 
importunate beggar who could not be turned empty-handed, we were only thrown a 
crumb—the old antiquated Council of 1861, - Lieutenant-Governor after Lieutenants ee 
Governor gave us hopes.of the better class of Council, but time slipped away, opp - | ae 
resolutions and sequests notwithstanding. The Frontier districts: separated, and many, oe 
rer us prophesies: that now: me the brand oti our being the ponies jpravtpes, wa — 
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removed, we were Within sight of the reformed Council and the High Court, ‘Once 
more the times have changed and the pendulum has swung, and the sister Provinces are - 
making preparations for the reception of still more reformed Council with greater repre- 
sentation and larger powers. Where stand we? Shall we share in the giftsand in the 
hopes and aspirations of new life, or shall we again be left to the cast-off and worn-away 
garments of others, cr Oh! the harrowing thought, shall we again be left in the cold 
shade of neglect. Lord Minto has announced that he will soon be submitting his report 
to the Secretary of State. May weconfidently appeal to His Lordship to see that this 
tine at all events justice is done to the claims of the Punjab, and that it is treated on an 
equal footing with the sister Provinces. We may mention that the public sentiment 
against the present constitution of the Punjab Council is so strong that at the last Pro- 
vincial Conference when the resolution asking for a reformed Council was moved, an 
amendment praying Government for the total abolition of the existing Council in the 
event of a reformed Council not being granted, was only defeated by a narrow majority 
after a full dress debate, in which the fate of the or ginal resolution tottered in the 
balance. We trust the Government will not fail to reclise that if the time has come to 
take a step in advance, nowhere is it more urgently called for than in the Punjab. To 
plunge the whole Province into the throes of disappointment is an alternative we cannot 
contemplate with equanimity, and we only hope the responsible statesmen at the helm 
are not unmindful of the claims of this Province to share in the advance,” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
| (a) —F udicial. 


27. The following is from the 
Panjabee (Lahore), of the ist April 
1908 :— 


Judicial and executive functions. 

“ The speech in the Budget Debate that must have been read with, the greatect 
interest and fondest expectations is undoubtedly Sir Harvey Adamson'’s exposition of the 
new reform which the Government has at last been induced to take up after ignoring public 
opinion for so long. It is doubtful, however, whether the feeling on perusal will be one 
of satisfaction or of disappointment. * * * Sir Harvey justifies the initiation of the 
reform not because it is called for by the circumstances, not to say by the public opinion 
of the entire country, but because a vigilant legal profession has succeeded in making 
out a case for it in Bengal. ‘It is from Bengal that the cry for separation has come, and if 
there is any force in the general: principles which I have expounded, it would appear that 
the need for a separation of police and magisterial functions is more pressing in the two 
Bengals than elsewhere.’ As a matter of fact, however, the need is felt keenly in: 
all the Provinces, and nowhere more so than inthe Punjab, where the abuses of a 
joinder of the functions are being brought t» light daily ‘in the administration of 
criminal justice by both the legal profession and the press: Sir Harvey Adamson is 
evidently anxious to show that the peculiar circumstances of Bengal make the reform 
more urgent there thanin -any other Province, and th at even there, but for its over- 
grown and over-active legal profession, the need would not be: s> much felt. ‘One 
cause may be found in the intellectual character of the Ben gali; arother in the absence 
of a ‘revenue system wiich in other Provinces brings executive officers into closer 
touch with the people ; another im the fact that there is no machinery except the police 
to ‘performthe duties that are done elsewhere-by the better class of revenue officers ; 
another in the fact that there‘are more lawyers in Bengal than elsewhere ; and another, 
suspect, in the greater interference by the District Magistrate in Police functions 
in Bengal than: in other Provinces’ We also find him saying:—‘ You need not tell 
mé that the feeling is ‘confined to:a few éducated men and lawyers and is not shared 
- By® the common’ people.’ I-grant that if the ‘people were asked one by:one whether 
they objected to a combination of functions, ninety per.cent. of them would be ‘surprised 
at the question and would reply that they had nothing to complain of. But ‘so sooz 
as any of these people comes into contact with the law, he's opinions are merged in 
his lawyer's’ Are we then to understand Sir Harvey Adamson to mean that the 
grievance would not be a reality tothe people but for the lawyers pointing it out to 
them? Or is it not rather the fact that the grievance exists and is felt all over the 
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country—in a non-Regulation Province like the Punjab even more than ia Bengal — a 
and that what the lawyers do is only to explain its nature and point out its remedies: : . 
If the latter. view be trne—and we are sure ‘no intélligent observer could deny it—“what’ 4 
follows is that the scheme should have been ittroduced—tentatively, if you - will, and: 4 
in selected areas—in ‘all the Provinces, instead of itd effects being left to be judged q 
erexplainéd away by the peculiar character of the Bengali lawyer. . For ‘the- lawyer ; 
will always be there, and the origin of all complaints will always be sought to be ‘aid: : i 
at his door by ‘thé officials, ¢nstead of being traced to its real origin. Sir Harvey ; 

Adamson cites the names of Indian gentlemen like the Maharaja of Daotbhadga and 1" 
Mr.' Gokhale in support of his view that the’ reform should be made tentative, and 
that the commencement ‘should be made in Bengal, including Eastern Bengal. - Mr. 4 
Gokhale, however, ina letter to the Press makes his position clear in this ‘regard: ff 
He says :—‘ 1, of course, want as complete a separation of these functions as possibie; ; ie 
and that over the whole country and at once. But the Government having made-up He 


its mind to proceed tentatively, and first try the experiment over a limited area only, 
I urged that the area should be Bengal including Eastern Bengal.’ However, Indians 
ate expected to be thankful for small mercies ; but we must not forget that the strug- 
gfe for the reform instead of having borne frait, has just begun, and that. all the 
efforts of our public men will be needed to prevent a failure of the tentative scheme ° 
being made an excuse for abolishing it altogether instead of extending it to the other 
Provinces. | For one may be sure that the representatives of the . old school of ‘ execti- 
tive prestige ’ will look upon the reform with no kindly eye, and it is after all on their 
reports that the fate of the scheme will depend.’ 


(6)—FPolice. 


28. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 27th March 1908, writing on the 
subject of the Tinnevelly riots says 
that the local authorities provoked the 
people by their oppressive and high-handed doings. When the latter com- 
plained of their treatment they were denounced as rebels and seditionists, 
and now they have been saddled: with the cost of a punitive police force. 
After remarking that some restrictions have’ also been placed on the residents 
of Tuticorm and Tinnevelly in the matter of holding meetings and delivering 
lectures, the paper welcomes the adoption of these repressive measures. The 
more, it says, the people are oppressed; the faster will the idea of nationality 
spread in the country. The Editor then contrasts the light punishments ine 
flicted on some of the rioters with the sentence of two years imprison- 
ment passed on K:shen Singh, ‘an accused im the Lahore riot case. 


Tinnevelly riots. 


29. The following is from the Zridune 
(Lahore), of the 3rd April 1908 :— 


The police and public meetings. 


‘‘ Complaints have, for some time past, been by nd means infrequent’ that some 
of our public meetings and gatherings have been attracting a little unusual or extra : Hi 
attention from the guardians of the public peace, whethdr with ot ‘wiéhdut ditform.. In i 
fact in one of the public meetings held some months back one of the speakers made i 
pointed reference to the presence of the Police which threatened to become a regular | 
feature of our meetings. The Chairman of the meeting preferred to take a differenc 3 I 
view of the matter, and so did a bigh official. Of course the proverb runs— He whose — a 
acco'int is clear, what reason has he to fear the accountant~anid certainly with an a 
above-board and straightforward line of work we hardly need care about certain 
elemests in the audience. That is perfectly true, and yet it would be idle to conceal a 
that such an intrusion is by no means regarded as entirely welcome or an unmixed 
blessing by the most scrupulously layal,.or the. most constitutional of pane workers. 
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The reasons may or may not be complimentary to certain individuals in public service, ’ 
but the fact remains, and is gratefully remembered all over India, that whén'‘in’ the 
course of a case against Thakur Ganesh Prashad Singh, Kotwal of Lucknow, the accused 
stated that he had been shadowing public men like Pandit Bishan Narain, Babu Ganga’ 
Parshad Varma and others, and had thus incurred the ill-will of the leading public men 
of Lucknow, Sir Antony Macdonnell promptly wired to the Government Advocate to 
let it be known in Court that if this was done, it was not done with the knowledge 
of his Government which had every confidence in the loyalty and faithfulness of the 
gentlemen named. We have no desire to press the point, as a change for the better is 
bound to come sooner or later, and who knows but that it may be inthe coming. 
Whatever may or may not be advanced as pleas for justifying police attendance at 
public meetings in the sense of political gatherings, aye even at garden parties, there 


can be no rhyme or reason in policemen attending inoffensive and innocuous gatherings 
of a non-political character.” 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 
30. Hitkar: (Lahore), of the 33rd March 1908, refers to the rumour 


of Lala Lajpat Rai’s intention to 
Cte nes te lel eC ane Mltery sue the Civil and Military Gasette 


(Lahore), Zagisshman (Calcutta), and 
the Daily Express and the Datly Mail (of London) for libel and says that all 


these newspapers are in the habit of writing against natives indiscriminately 
and must be brought to their senses, é 


31. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 28th March 1908, acknowledges 


Subscription in aid of the Pindi Das’s family. the following subscriptions in aid of the 
iia family of Pindi Das — 


Rs. A P. 


Amount already acknowledged os 120 28. @ 


Lala Raja Ram ... as oo. 8 6 06 


Received through Sardar Darbara Singh, 
Contractor, Chak No. 314, Sind oe ae ee 


Total eo. 203 6 
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wd 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Depariment, Punjab. 


LAHORE : 
The 4th April 1908. 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS |... | 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, | 


Received up to lith April 1908, nes 
feieiaie i: 

1.—POLITICs. eee 
(a)—Fore‘gn, é 


e , t. The hilacion is _ the 
oes Seo eNe RT Panjabee (Lahore), of the 31th April 


1908 -— : 


“ For some time past Reuter has been cabling various items. of news relating | 
to the affairs of Macedonia. The upstrot of all these has been to inform an astonighe 
ed world that the ‘Sick Man’ is after all not so sick as was at one time assumed, i 
ani that the much-talked of ‘ Concert of Eurepe’ is not as terrible in its coercive 
potency as wassupposel scarcely a decade ago. The so-called misgovernment of the | 
Sultan in Macedonia is reported to have been going from bad to worse, and the ‘confu- 
sion has been worse confounded by the inroads of Greeks and Bulgarian bands inte 


the afflicted territory. Prolonged meetings of Foreign Ambassadors have been held | 
at Constantinople, and joint-not's issued to the ‘ Unspeakable One’ rejecting certaié | 
prop?sals and emphasising ceitain others. But the result of all this: bluster is said fo 
‘have been—Nil! * * * * Je . % . 


“ The ‘ Concert, ’ then, has met with a severe defeat at the hand of the Sultan, 

‘What were the causes that projuced so strange and unexpected a result is the quese, 
tion that we propose to tackle here. That an Asiatic Power should have managed to 
elude the benevolent net laid by ‘ disinterested ’ Christian nations is a circumstance 
over which we can afford to rejoice ; specially when we have good reason to believe 
that whatever may have been the ostensible grounds put forward, . the welfare of 

_ the people of Macedonia was really the last thing which the Powers,have had in their 
minds. But the events which led up to.so surprising a consummation are truly worthy 
of the study of all awakened Asiatic peoples. 


~The * Concert of Europe ’ in all its dealings with the Sultan, sails. under. what 4 4 
“supposed to be the Flag of Christendom, as against the oppressive and uarighteous Flag : 
ef Islam. In simpler words, Europe claims to have the right of interfering with the 
affairs Uf Turkey, with the sole object of saving the Christian subjects of tke Sultaa : : 
‘Kota rea But reckat events which have led up toa s welledeserved ‘victory ed eo s " 
Rec et gey P ee | | 2 2 ay : lee 
. : ° e i omeg 
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the Turk have revesied the real motive which has been ictubion the Powers in their 
supposed benevolent solicitude. We begin with: Germany. It's well known that for 
some time past the Kaiser has been casting longing eyes towards the Asiatic possessions 
of th tan. . England has captured almost everything worth having in Asia (of course, 
excluding the patrimony of the Yellow Races), But there is much unexptoited’ Wealth 
and many potential slaves in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. The Teuton is therefore 
“inelied to suspend his benevolent ta:tinets, to cutry favour with the Sultan, and to . 
wheedle.out railway and mining concessions from him. Let Macedonia fish for her- 
self, therefore ; His Majesty the Kaiser is determjned to aim at the ‘ integrity’ of the 
Sultan’s Dominions ; he is unable to wax -enthusiastic over unworkable and dangerous 
proposals of.internal.refarm, and deprecates any , measyres . which may incite Turkey 
and the Mvesalntan ppulation to fesist to the Uttermdst.. But what about Austria 
and Russia, those two hereditary guardians of the oppressed subjects of the Sultan ? 
It is well-known that at nd stagé thé Concétt’s decidiod ‘Was entrusted to these two,. 
in the reasonable expectation, that being near neighbours of Macedonia, they would 
feel impelled to press for 3 better goveenment for. it. . But their, inevitable selfishness 
came in, and they deliberately allowe:l Macedonia to continue ‘stewing in its own and 
the Turk’s juice. Both of them look forward to the time when the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire will enable them to take poscession of its dismembered fragments. To 
help in the establishment of good government in‘any part of Turkey is, in the eyesof 
Austria and Russia, tantamount to prclonging the continuarce of Turkish power in 
Europe. % | * * : * a * * * 


| “ But what about England Wry is she afraid, to coerce the ‘Sick Man?’ - 
This briti£s ub to the most interesting development which has taken place in Anglo- 
Nerkish relations in revent.times. Scarcely 20 years ago, Britain“ was thé midst for-— 
midable foe of Turkey. It is true that she was always ready to fight Russia in order 
tp save the Ottoman from being wiped out, but the righteous indignation of men 
‘Wi Yie™ stamp of Gladstone apainst the iniquitéus existence of the Tark was thoroughly 
‘proverbial. England's noble heart. burnt, not’ at the chance of Russia capturiqg 
Turkey, but’ at the saff-rings of the niece Christian sebjects of ‘ Abdal the Damine 
ed. -All manner of insulting epithets. were heaped: on the head of the Sultae, who 
after a!l was doing from time: to time what Russia in her own. territory; England 
ati South Afcica, and Germany in her Negro prosessions, have quite recently ‘penpet> 
gated, But to-ddy England dare not curse or insult the Khalifa of Islam, evea 
though he may proceed to ‘convert by force every single Armesian in his Empire. 
What has made: the differente ? The following is the. answer supplied by very ja- 
Mucutial persons who, ander: the auspices of the Balkan Committee, recently. met 
togtther to dtscuss the* Macedonian question. ‘There were fisks,’: said a speaker 
‘ before us in regar:] to the Mahomedan world, The dangers were real, but we must 
Yemdmbet that these Pan ‘Islamite Perils lay largely ‘in Egypt, ‘Arabia, and Morocco. 
Moreover, thig immense influence of Pan-Islativisch had grown to fts present dimens'piis 
through fong : years in which We had ‘dose rothing,* in which we had conceded things 
again and again, and alléwed thé Suitan to trifle with the will of Europe. It was by 
fis su¢cess ‘in diplomatically bluffing ‘the Great Christian Powers that the Sultan 
lndely appealed * to the Pan-Islamite World. * plainer wotds, an Awakening has fe. 
Gently swept Over thé Mahomedan would. The Sultan catnot be bullied and insulted 
bs in olden days. "Besides, it is well-known that he is not onique in oppressing his 
subjects. t:very ruler has the right to oppress, provided he is strong enough to’ do so, 
end. wily enzugh to hoodwink:his moral eritics by putting forth plausible excuses., Times 
have changed. Fallen. nations are discovering their hidden and buried strength, . Pan- 
lslamism isa force to conjure with. Let Macedenia, and for the matter, of that all the 
‘Cheigtian gubjects of the Sultaa who have acquired. the evil. habit. .of looking | for fo 
gestion to.Christian Powers, eat humble pie and | submit . to their. lawful fovereign, who 
after all will'treat them: better than European rulers ‘treat ‘their ‘ coloured ’ ‘subjects. 
She Sultan: himself j isa ‘ coloured’ person, and in spite of his Islam, must pessese 
pnme fellow-feeling for his Asiatic and other subjects.” 


203° 


~ | The Abbbar-i-Am (Lahore), ‘of ‘the. 3rd Apt it; 1968, publishes a 
* “Communication in which the writer says 
‘that the public are of opinion that’ the 


The hogl-Raman Ce aveation. 


Amir’s silence over the Anglo-Russian Convention ‘is not ‘without’ meafing! 


It i is equally. certain that he must have written to the’ Government of: India 
to enquire why he’ was not consulted before the conclusion of the agreement, 
Indeed, His , Majesty may rightly ask: the following quéstions:— ©-. |: a 


(1). Had he no right to oppose the conclusion, of the. convention? 


(2) Was it not necessary to consult him early on. an important cas 
‘tion which seriously affected his Present and future position ¢ 


( 3) Did it become an Imperial Power to.take such secret. proceede 


ings concerning a ruler under its influence ? ae hee 


(4) Was it. proper in Ministers working at a distance ‘of thousands 
of miles from Afghanistan and possessing no: local - experience 
to allow Russia to secure'a footing in an ‘admittedly ‘indepen- 
dent country, and that also without consulting its ruler, ey 
in order to establish friendly relations with that Country 2” 


The foregoing questions, adds: the correspondent, must carry. weight, 
with the Government of India, but it is powerless to do anything since it, too 
was not consulted regarding the conclusion of the. convention. It has ‘had 


to bow to the inevitable, and the ruler of Kabul also must follow its example; | 


since it would be both dangerous und inadvisable for him to offend the: Ministry. 
It is of course open to His Majesty to submit his objections to the Ministers 
af the Crown through the Government of India and to ask for a reconsider. 
ation of the matter. To sucha course the Ministry will gladly consent. 


7 
. 


_ This will ensure the preservation of the existing friendly vilatiens 
between England and Afghanistan, as also the realisation of the vane of the 


Amir, | es ee 
a. Be aie | ; ae. aa : (6)—Home. 


3 The Amrit (Hissar), for January Pe Si On the, 28th. March) 


1908, after describing the constitution 
“Gevermment and the people. 


natives have no voice in the management of their. affairs; The: British Parlia- 
ment, f.e., the British public, frames laws for India and enforces the same in the 
country, the people having nothing whatever to do with. legislation. .. The f 
pative members on the Legislative Councils can accomplish : nothing and, the 
| official majority always carries the day. After remarking that a large;.army 
18 required to maintain this form of government in the country, - the jgurnaj 
says that India is ruled by a foreign people : ‘against the’ will ‘ef her. . childran; 
This, it adds, is the most despotic form of ‘tule ;. natives ‘can: never please 
‘the entire ruling race and aré alwiys at the mercy: of the British,-t.¢ , ' every 
one of them is subject to 30 imillions of Britons, which is the hardest poke:ty , 
bear. At then goes on to say that the present rule in India ‘is; not: without its 
benefits. The country is inhabited: by two: antagonistic. communities, Hig RT 
and Muahammadans, ‘neither of whiom can bear to’see the othet, tule. and. bes 
‘do not: ‘know how to form a: jcint: goverameéat:: “They used: to. kill, eaeh 
other but Government lias’ put a stop | to their fightsran wand — how-livezia: panda, 
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: of the Government of India; says, that: 
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aa The Abasié tah fee mary (reckjved.on the aah March) 1908, 
bids peoples . after remarking that a parliamentary or 


OOP tad] ; + sepublican form of’ government would 
be:the best for asia a says that as a. discussion: of, the means by. which, the. 
ehanpei can be broyght about is likely to be considered, seditious it, abstains. 
from: wsiting anything on the subject, It, however, enquires whether natives: 
can derive from British rule all or most of the advantages. which would accrue. 
to them from these forms of government. It is of opinion that this would: 
assuredly be possible if they were granted a parliament of ‘their: own. This 
parliament should have unrestricted powers’ of legislation:and should be wholly 
independent of ‘the British Parliament in respect cf the. internal administra- 
tion of the-country, In other words, India should. be placed.on a footing of 
equality with Canada and Australia; which would not. only render the 
country prosperous, but would also benefit the rulers and improve. the relations 
between them and the ruled. Tne journal then goes on to say that under 
the existing arrangements the people are being crushed under heavy taxes ; 
free.trade. has. been drawing away not only the wealth of the country but even 
the necessaries, cf life. Indigenous industries have been killed and imports 
from abroad, ¢.g., beet sugar, are proving ruinous to the country. Grain is 
éxported indiscriminately ; litigation has: been increasing, useful animals like 
the. cow are being killed and the cost of the administration is too high, The. 
present Legislative Councils can do nothing to remedy the evils even: if they. 
so desire: the British public and parliament can never allow them a. free hand- 
in the matter. The desired result can be brought about only if the people are 
granted Swaraj, which cannot, however, be had for the asking. The Editor 
does not mean to say that natives will have to fight or should fight.for Sw ray 5 % 
all that he wishes to convey is that their rulers will grant them the concession, 
only when. they (natives) come to.feel that they cannot continue to exist with- 
out it. He also contends that Indians are fit fer Sw aj and that if they are 
made self-governing, British rule in India cannot cease to exist. | 


"i 


ar 


5. Hindustan (Lahore), of the roth April 1308, remarks that in a recent 
\Siasiiien wall mer nrpolatment ander Govern eDate in the Houge of Commons Mr. 
mont, Hart Davies expressed deep. regret that 
‘all public posts in India carrying a. salary of £ 5> of upwards shoul d.-be- -the 
monopoly of Europeans and Eurasians and should not be open to natives. in 
spite of the latter being thoroughly competent to fill them. . ™ r. Davies i is 
_ pethaps: unaware that by one stroke-of his pen, Lord Curzon deprived natives 
hot only of higher :appointments but also of those which were considered theit 
birth-right.. After remarking that this treatment of the people i is characterised 
tis “ unexampled liberality, ” the paper says that Russia . and France do not 
Hesitate to confer higher posts on. their conquered subjects, but that the 
British Government, which claims to be the most civilised and | generous Govern- 
mént in the.world, follows a different principle, The savages in Algeria and 
Central Africa are considered able people, but natives, who are as well educated 

as their rulers and mote intelligent also, continue to be regarded as incapable’ 
Aind yet the. British Government beast, that it has converted natives into ‘huthan- 
beings from donkeys! - The Editor next states that. while 11 per cent, of the 
Kigher appointments were hed by Hindus in the time of Akbar only ‘a per cent. 
of them. = to-natives wader British sole. After remarkia g that Sir HY ‘Risley 


ae 2 eee |, 


: * “% 


is of opition that’ Indians aré unfit ‘for employment in - departménts in which 
scientific skill is tequired; he conterids that’ there ‘is no: public -appeintment 
which they cannot: fill with ‘credit. What scientific skill is needed ini the 
postal, opium and salt departments, in which all the higher posts ‘ate held: by 
-Europeans’and Eurasians? ‘He adds that a few appointments which carry 
salariés ranging fron: R%. 100 to Rs. 800, such'as these of' Deputy Magis « 
trates, Sub-Judges, arid Munsifs, are undoubtedly held by natives, but this 1s 
so merely because poor whites cannot pass the examinations prescribed. for 
these posts and because they cannot exist on this rate of Pay owing to ‘their 
—— and so resort to taking bribes. 


6. ‘The Parkash (Lehene, of the ath Apri 1508;¢ remarks that -n natives 


Goverament’ repressive policy. _ } ‘ do not wish to rebel against Govern- 
eos bie so Se . ment, ‘although their : political ideas. 


have undergone a complete change. . They have begun to feel that they have 
the same rights as Englishmen .and that they: are being deprived of them. 
_ The. methods employed during the past twenty years: to: obtain their rights 
have been unsuccessful, and they have, therefore, been compelled to adopt 
other means. A strong party of politicians has risen in the country who: have. 
openly asked the people to place.no reliance on Government but to learn to 
stand on their own legs. It is true that they do not desire the immediate 
withdrawal of the English from India, still self- “government is their ultimate 
aim. It depends on Government whether they will gain or lose in strength 


in the future. They owe their rise to the indifference of Government to the. 


demands of the National Congress and to the contemptuous treatment of 
public opinion in Bengal in regard to the partition of that country. The party 
began to gather strength with the adoption of a policy of repression by the 
authorities in almost all parts of the country. After remarking that the repres- 
sive. measures adopted in the Punjab and East Bengal in May: and June last 
-~year had the effect of spreading extremism in the country, the Parkash says 
that the prevailing unrest will continue as long as Government does not 
abandon its policy of coercion. It is a matter of regret, adds the paper, that 
some narrow-minded and short-sighted: (Anglo-indian) officers, who regard 
gay 4 as so many Czars in India, should represent this unrest as sedi- 
. It is the mistakes committed by these. worthies which have brought 


British rule into ciscredit i in this country. The light of truth has shown that | 


the Rawalpindi riots were due to one single false step on the part of the District 
Magistrate, while the recent disturbances at Tinnevelly may be traced toa 
similar. source. The relations-between the rulers and the ‘ruled have become 
‘so strained that the slightest mistake (on the part: of the authorities) threatens 
to break them asunder. As an instance, the Editor states that the recent 
interview between the Deputy C ommissioner of Lahore cand Sardar ‘Ajit, 
Singh forms the chief topic of conversation everywhere and has again strained 
the relations between the authorities and the people. . The dictates of wisdom, 
therefore, | demand that the former.should so conduct themselves that Govern- 
ment and its subjects may be brought nearer together and ma understand 
each other. aright. The situation requires, as was remarked by "Me. ‘Gokhale 


in his recent Budget, speech, not the policeman’é baton nor the solic? ier’s | pay yonet, 


but ‘the. statesman’s foresight. and courage, This op OES 
Mr. Nevingon 1, who suggests that i in order to do away-with the 
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Ecviernmieat should modify the partition aa Béngal, place, both Bengals, uhdet . 
a Govemor, assisted by:a council, extend this concession to all otter provinces), 
appoint a native to the Executive Coundil ee every Govettior, fill all. seats: on 


country, does the pledges of: the. late Queen- Einpress, regarding the ipiniels 
ment of natives to higher. posts, and so reform. the. police that they should Not . 
have to resort to bribery and to. tutoring. witnesses in order to make a. living. 

Above all, in thefopinion of. Mr. Nevinson, Anglo-Indian officers should cease to. 
hold themselves aloof from natives and to treat the latter in an unbecoming marie 
ner. The remedy suggested by Mr. Nevinson. would. prove ; i infallible. and ‘if. 
Government accept his advice the consequences will assuredly prove all ‘that 
can be desired. On the contrary, if the responsible authorities ‘elect to follow 
the lead of the selfish and autocratic class of officia!s and conduct themselves 
in a narrow-minded way, undesirable results will be certain to ensue. 
History shows that no power has yet been able to govern a people 
against their wishes and the British Government can never prove an excep- 

tion to that rule. If, therefore, the authorities desire the ‘permatience’ of 
British rule in India, they must conquer the meena ofthe people arid replace 
brite force by love. 


9, The Shang Sial (Jhang) of the 4th April 1908, says that Govern: 
mee ; ment is still suffering from “ sédition 
Cernnate mareney Bee: on the brain,” The events ‘jin East 
Bengal and at Lahore and. Rawalpindi had led the public to hope ‘that ‘it 
would’ not make itself ridiculous a second time. Every sensible person kiiows 
that unrest can be put down with the aid of love and ‘Sympathy instéad of 
repression. Government, ho wever, seems ‘incapable of realising this ttuth, 
and has been endeavouring to put down ‘sedition by crushing the ‘people, 
who have, nevertheless, been openly striking back, After remarking that 
the Rawalpindi riots were due to mistakes on the part of the local ‘authorities, 
the paper refers to the recent disturbances at Tuticorin and Ti innevelly, ‘atid 
says that it will be of no consequence if the riots lead to the ’ ‘imprisonment : 
of those implicated. Those who set fire to the police’ station, the municipal ae 
office and the Munsif’s court cannot fear i imprisonment. It is ‘a ‘matter ‘for 
“surprise | that neither Government nor its highly-placed officers ‘should ' ‘reflect, 
on this aspect of the que stion. Scores, fay, hundreds Of “persons have béen 
sent to ‘jail gince the adoption “of a ‘repressive! policy ‘by ‘Government, ‘but | 
this has only had the effect of intreasing ‘the ‘unrest’ in ‘the ‘ ‘country. ‘Tt is ’ 
rumoured t that Government i is serves 3 of ‘prescribing * a “severer ‘punishment | 


vault to ‘iegai a asa + itis of: pilin, ji and if the foriner'are henceforth 
ordered to ‘be hanged the punishment will be looked “apon'as ‘martyrdom ‘atid | 
crowds of natives will hasten to court it. ‘The Shang ‘Stal thén goes’ ‘on to 
say that Indians number thirty crores and ‘Canaot be” rushed or killed’ off by 

vernment, Why does the latter, then, ‘follow ‘a ‘policy: ‘of ‘repression ? 
Does it ‘wish to cease to tule i in ‘India ? If itt Wi shes to retain ‘possession ‘of 
the country : it should put up with, “and ponder over, harsh words from‘ the © 
penple. . ‘Its-p present ‘doings are ‘prejudicing ‘natives apdinist it, ard’ when’ ‘the 

come to Se the little regatd they ‘Have’ for’ it how, , ‘he alga ‘will » 


ng Tiskeded to’ their ‘well’withers. 
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« There i is. something of a curious ‘coincidence i in the discovery. ‘of .an ‘iflicit. com, 2 


ment of arms and ammunition, landed in India for the benefit of ‘the trans-he 
tribes, just when people have: been talking of the sensational news published . by the 
‘American Paper’ of a gigantic ‘Indian conspiracy’ to -overthrow. British rule. At 
would seem as if in the eternal justice of Nature, falsehood going beyond lengths 
finds its own corrective side by side in the unexpected and -unsought-for appearance 


of the truth. The article of the ‘American Paper,’ reprinted in our last. issue, is an 
instance of the fertility of imagination of the Yellow Press, and the extent to which - 


the ball has been set rolling by scare “mongers for calu mniating the Hindu as -the arch- 
conspirator against. British rule. The story is told, with all the elaborateness -of - cir-. 
cumstantial details, that there is a gigantic Hindu conspiracy in progress, with head- 
quarters in America, which hag been working for.an ‘armed -revolution ‘in India; that 
00,080 Mauser rifles and enormous quantities of ammunition have been shipped to 
this country, disguised as sewing machines. and condensed milk respectively ; ‘that “an 
association with a fund'has been started for the purpose of manufacturing and buying 
bomts ; and that all iliese things are being stored up, and plans are being laid, for an 
upriting “which may come in six months or not for years. ” - ul 


% 


or us in Lahore it may be considered as both fortuaate and nalutineie that tke 
Indian head-quarters of the revolution are fixed in this city. Itis a proof-of the fame 
acquired by'the capital of the Punjab in the revolutionary line from the affairs of ,1907. 
This valuable information supplied by the American paper may lead tu speedy detec- 
tion of the ‘plot,'in which case the result would be a thing for congratulation; or it may’ 
lead to ‘another series of misfortunes like those heralded in April and May of last: year 
in-‘the search after tmaginary dangers.. But if’ the Punjab. authorities may be: slow ‘to’ 
bestir themselves, Scotland-Yard detectives have already been deputed to: How jeter 
and are said to be dogying the steps. of I adians in the United. States. | 
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“¢ But there is another reason why we in Lahore should feel specially interested 
in the story of this strange conspiracy’and despatch of arms. « It is our nearness to the 
North-Western Frontier‘ where the hill tribesmen are playing: pranks-with the law aad * 
order of the British Raj, and where.across the border there: has’ been going: on’ for-a : 
long time past a considerable trade in contraband arms ‘which :-Britis:h: police: iagenuity’ ' 
has oot yet been able to duly locate and trace. How-swift the action _taken:.in respect : 
of an imaginary conspiracy in New York with mythical centres io. India ; how slow the = 
processes by which actual acts of lawlessness and violence on. the part.of the,.trans- -. 
frontier ‘tribes, and gigantic operations in importing arms carried on by them, are dealt 
with! ‘According to information received by ‘the Statesman, ‘many attempts: have 
been ‘maile from time to timé to discover the point ‘at which*'the contrabaad’ is landed 
and the route followed in getting it'into the hands’ of its ultimate consignee.’ *“Whether 
or not'any clue has been-found is not generally known, but during ‘the past few: days a a 
ores development has'occurred. | To quote'the Statesmant— 


a 


© Jpilorimatioti tas reached Caldutta that at a point beyond Quetta is ‘stored a large. here: of 
firearms and ammunition. + It is:asserted that: the stock includes 2,000 rifles ‘of modern type. ‘ 


© Thereport:further states that steps‘are about to be taken’ to obtaitt it deiner, and fee this. d sasaied : 


a body of 800 tribesnten are-alteady:on the.move. - 


‘ "Phe? Officer Comnianding a 'Beitish outpost in the vicmity has been- instructed:-td-do ‘all. that-he.can . 


to check the movement of the tribesmen. andthe removal of the contraband, ‘but itsis ebalievedi.thatisthe 
task is'more than he tan carry out with the small force at his dispoga’. To assist.. him, therefore, body": ’ 
of meh Probably consisting of 600 meh, wil be sent forward without delay. 


In’ Military, circles i it is.not anticipated. that the tathaanen will ‘succeed i in eine ees: ; 
_ that: salt wwitlrrebiaty ih a i a mmngeee fant.’ 
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“i Notwithetanding that’ in military circles ’ the matter is pretended ¢ mage 
 light’:of, ‘the ‘Statesman rightly heads the news as ‘ Another North-West Te ntier 
Trouble’ The Afridis may be found .to be unwilling to part with ‘2,000 rifles of 
modern type,’ besides other arms and ammunition, as readily as they surrendered 53 
ofd matchlocks  ‘ valued at Rs. 20,000’ for getting: British troops out of their territory 
iit the Zakka Khel campaign. ‘But the most amusing and significant ‘feature of this 
- idcldent is the light it th rows on tlie export of arms from: Europe and America by $0- 
éillea Indian conspirators. ‘It how: appears tkat arms are: being supplied by British 
and American manuf acturers—for a gcod price, of course——not fo the Indian” Govern- 
ment’s inveterate enemy, that seditious and dishonourable rogue the ‘ educated Babu,’ 
But to the Sirkar’s.firm friend and honourable ally the trans-frontier Afridi! Perha 
some wicked person might su ggest that this traffic in arms should now be declared as 
legitimate by the Sirkar, i inasmuch as the Afridi’s rifles are employed, after all, ‘in looting 
and killing that hateful enemy of the Government, the Hindu : ' Babu.’ | 


Ys oF in —, the: e Budget, Hindustan (Ldhdre), of the: etd April 
A Var 968,” ilps the days ‘of prosperity 
{Sees oe 6 —- Budgets are over, as was destiried. 

This Gould have been predicted even when Lord Curzon used to show a larger 
surplus every year by juggling with figures. After enquiring what has become 
of former surpluses, the paper asks why the failure of one single harvest has 

brought things to'their present pass, and whether this does not ‘show that 
the couritry is ina very bad way: It next states that surpluses have been 
dwindling from year to year, and that the receipts from land revenue reached 

a larger figure in the time of Lord Curzon than in that of-any of his prede- 

cessors. - This - means that the last drop of blood has been sucked out of. the 
body. of. the peasantry, or, in other words, the money. which: should: ‘have 

remained in their pockets has been drained into the coffers. of. Government. 
The ex-Viceroy derived a very large income-also from the: sale: of opium, ‘the 
cost of which poison attained a higher figure during his viceroyalty than at 
any othertime. His government succeeded in.showing the world that the public 

exchequer was full, but. the bubble has burst at last.. The paper then goes on. 
to say.that although the Finance. Member has done his.utmost to: minim‘sé the 
severity. of the prevailing: famine still his remarks.on the subject are ‘calculated 
to discourage even the stoutest heart... After quoting his remarks about ‘the 
area. and . population affected by the calamity, it says that ‘the’ Viceroy’s 

_ statement that the prices of grain are the same throughout the country. means 
that famine prevails in every province, even in those in which its presence has 
not been officially recognised. ~The visitation has seriously crippled the 
resources of Government, as is evident from the fact that Government has_ had | 
to. spend large sums of money in advancing loansto agriculturists. It has | 
also suspended the realisation of land revenue to the extent of Rs. 22,200,000, 
a very large part of which will probably never be collected,. The Editor next 
expresses the. ppinion . that if Government had pot been in the habit , of, acting 
like a grasping Jew in the matter of land revenue, zamindars. would have-been:a 
prosperoys community... As it is, Government alone profits by the improve- 
ments effected by them. If it were to take pity. on zamindars and: leave them: 
their money for use in.times of scarcity, it would not: have to: combat famines 
nor would natives'die from hunger by lakhs.” In'conclusion’ the paper remarks 
that the*failare ‘of crops ‘in one single's season does not “entail: suffering , on the 
people, in any other country except in ‘India where. such failure, means. famine 
| spite’ of the fagt ‘hat’ Tore , Brain, ‘is. produced. i in this, gountry ‘thap..3 ite... 


‘The Budget, : 


“age 


inhabitants:need. Ther reason is that the money of’ ‘the nation is ‘not in its 


own hands, and’ consequently na tives s die tke fies every ‘day’ and | no one mate 
any héed t to their fate, 


10. The - Army. New (Lodbisra), | - s8th “March 1088; 


“the Budget. i ? . C Writing: sae = Fir ancial’ Statement 


! for 1908-09, says that under a personal 
government the public revenues are spent according to the sweet will of one 
Single individual or a small number of his favourites It is acknowledged that 


% 


those who have the spending of other’s money thirk of their own gain before | 


everything else. The result. is. that. under personal governments it is the 
kings .and, their ministers who possess the most money and who live iw the 
greatest comfort. On the other: hand in a.country where the representatives’of 
the: people have the control of the national purse the public revenues are: spent 
for the’ good of the general public, with the result that the irihabitants daily 
‘advance in’ prosperity. Under constitutional governments — the money 
‘collected in taxes is spent'on the dissemination of education, the j improvement 
of industries and sanitation ‘and in ‘maintaining the efficiency. of tre army, 
‘Consequently every item of expenditure. is hotly discussed and every one 
evinces keen | interest in the Budget. In India, however, from 20 to. «2 crores 
of persons are not even acquainted with the word Budget, while the majority 
‘of educated natives are under the impression that the public have no concern 
“with the income realised and the expenditure incurred by Government Only 
‘highly educated Indians know that no Government can te really good, which 
“does not spend the public revenues for. the sole benefit ofits subjects. The 
‘paper then goes on to say that natives have no voice in the framing | of the 
budget and that their representatives on the Viceregal Council are powerless 
to procure any alteration in the official estimates. The educated .community 
have been complaining of this for the last twenty-two. years and have -been 
asking on behalf of tax-payers for the right of a voice in the imposition of 
-Naxes and the expenditure of the public. revenues. The. prosperity of the 
- country depends upon the grant to the people.of this ngnt, which is another 
‘mame for Swaray and self-govern ment and the British Goversasent may we 
relied: epos to make the grant | sooner or later. tatcocs 
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“To the dverage ‘Indfan’ tax-payer the Army Department constitutes a , age 
‘octopus which swallows the bulk of the hard-earned money of the poor and i impover- 
: ished ryot:; ‘There is no doubt that the‘ military’ forces have to’ be maintained ata 
- eertaia ‘standard, to ward: off the danger of foreign invasion or. external ‘aggression, 
. put between ‘the tax-payer who pays the piper aod the- military experts : who calk the 
+tune,- there is a world of . difference as to the Precise bonndary-line where wecessity 
overlaps. into extravagance. The military man is anxious to. kepp | the sword bright 
and well-tempered while he supposes that the man of peace who objects to the heavy 
_ figures of the military budget is anxious to see the sword get rusty in its ‘socket, or 
“turned into p'oughshare. If that be the notion ‘in ‘certain ‘quarters, i it jis scarcely just 
* to the Indian political reformer, who would contract the- military bu ‘get in order to expand 
"the alfotments on:internal reforms, the. growth of education, the-bpread of sanitation 


- and bygiene, the reduction of the pressure on land and agricaltural: impronemeditsz:: In 
the-ca:e of external invasioa, the political reformer is a believer in sopplementing the 
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forces of, State by the voluntary ierigialaze of deaeetoving: and. law-abiding com, 


mpunity, impelled | to stand up, in defence. of their,hearths.. and homes,.’ The sight.of 
irregulars might no doubt excite a laugh against the ‘ idealist patriots.’ .in the. miodg me 
of the high-priests of efficiency who might affect to treat with supreme disdain the | 


audacious. proposais of the quill-driving. fraternity, : but .it might .easily be proved that 
the spectacle: is.by no means an entirely novel one in the. annals of this country, or in 
that of England. ‘But surely it might be permissible to point out to the statesmen 
who wield the destinies of the Empire that it is hardly fair to claim that the abnormal 
strength at which the British force i in India is maintained has had nothing to do. with 


the Russian bogey. One may dismiss the phantasies of Mr. Rees as the off. -soring | 
of an-over-wrought imagination, which received a new lease of life from the scare- . 


mongering of last’ year, and treat with the scorn it deserves his question to the Secre- 


~~ 


tary of State, which. was intended to bring out the fact 'that the strength of the troops | 


at present employed is less than’ that sanctioned immediately adfrer the sepoy. mutitly 
of 1857. Mr. Rees. evidently still labours und-r the hallucination of a second mutiny! i 


me. 
? 


But . one would have expected amore sympathetic ‘treatment-:of the subect from the: 


responsidle - statesmen at the he'm. The Hon’ble Mr.; Gokhale and. the..:Maharaja of x 


Darbhunga drew the attention of Government to this. fact.. The former said on the - 


Fast occasion he broached the matter an the strength of Russian reverses in the Fae 
East, he was told that although the Russian . power was broken, it was by no meats 
Certain how soon the proud and sensitive Power would recover its lost position, but 
row a Convélition had been affected: with Rissia herself. Still he. might be confronted 


with the suzgestion ‘that th: prevailing unrest: and the chahgihg tendencies’ of! thie’ 
popular ‘mind stood in the way. For one thing such a-view would bé manifestly: unjust. 


to the vast bulk of the community, and’ secondly, while. a-reductiom: of the: military 
expenditure would cut at the root of the dissatisfaction,..as far as it went, the. main- 


tenance of the military. expenditure at. the. present .high, staudard was certainly calcula- . 


ted to help forward the very. tendencies the Gover nment wanted to check. _When 
all i is said, it cannot be igaored that two broad facts stan | out clear and undisputed. 


As the result of the Russian scare out of the Panjdeh incicent in 1835, Lord : 
Dufferin added no less. than 11,000 British Officers and men, and 19,000 Indian sepo} s 


to the Indian army, ‘and the Boer Was proved to the hilt that this was the ‘precise 


number that could be easily “dispensed with, for ‘their absence in South Africa for - 


about: a year ata critical juncture in England’s: military prestige could mean nothing 
else. And this is what ‘Mr, Caine repeatedly claimed, and Mr. Gokhale has: since 
been emphasising, but as the latter ‘well put it, it is the same story all-over the world, 


and ‘it is next to impossible to get the inflated military budgets:reduced, Mr. : Stead’s 


peace seem and gee Conferences, we may add, notwithstanding ”. 
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The Sialkot Paper see) of the 28th March 1908, ‘thanks 


a. posed A i ia - >» Mr. Morley for his proposal to appoint 
: Adviso ry Councils, which. .will help 
"Government. to know. the feelings and grieva nces of the, ocople. It; . however, 


feels. compelled to say that. the appointment of native chiefs to ‘the. Councils 
will serve no useful purpose.’ Indian Princes have no means of acquainting 
Pr ee i with the’ feelings even of theic own subjects arid it is, therefore, ttn 
* possible for them to’ ‘know those of natives who live outside their territories. ie 
is idle to’ expect that® they will neglect ‘the affairs of their own States“ 
’ Grder to ascertain the. truth about the inhabitants of British India. The 
_ Edjtor then goes on to say that only persons in. constant touch with the people 
-cansightly guage. the: feelings of the latter and,that Advisory Councils will prave 
_.useful.only if their members consist of the elected representatives of the public 
in Benieh India. bad | ae suggests cid the ‘proposal regereng: the 
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appointment of native chiefs to the eotlicle should be . dropped vand. that the 


number of zamindars and merchant's to be appointed to them should be in- 
crea sed according! wt | ete 


oY, =Native Sobers : AND Reuicious. MATTERS., 


> eh In thei issue of Hindustan (Lahore), of the o7th Marek ant, 
hn Pata nepcts of Chetan, = the Editor says that Colonel Parson's 
question to Sardar Ajit Singh whether 
ihe was Christ has prompted him to try to find out hasta the founder ‘of 
Christianity came into this world to teach’ spirituality. or to ensure the political 
salvation of the Jews of his day. The Editor also proposes to institute @ com- 
-pacibon between the condition of the Jews at the time of Ciirist and'that of 
Indias at the present moment. Further, he will point ‘out the diffetence “te- 
tween the mission of Christ and that of Sardar Ajit Singh and other ‘nutive 
‘leaders, and will.also compare the treatment accorded to Christ by the Jews with 
that which is meted out to the leaders of native Society by some Ango-[ndian 
sofficers.. Hindustan then quotes several verses from the Bible to show that 
‘Christ was hailed as King of the Jews by thé Wise-Men of the East’and that he 


was regarded by Herod not as a religious, but as a political reformer. Tf he | 


had: really been a religious leader the authorities had no cause to fear him: ‘he 
‘would only have been a source of fear to the spiritual leaders of the Jews, “He 
“was held ap as a religious reformer after he had suffered martyrdom on the field 
of politics. After promising to prove later that his teachings were whofty patiti- 
eal'and that his crucifixion was the outcome of “ an entirely political prosecation ” 
the iditor asserts that political reformers of the present day have to undergo the 
same dificultjes as were experienced by their predecessors of 2000 years ago. 


There. were moderates like Joshua before Christ just as Surrendfa Nath ahd — 


‘Gokhale preceded B. C, Pal, Arbiado Ghosh, Lajpat Rai, and Ajit Singh. - “He 
then goes on to say that history repeats itself at certain intervals, In the time 
jot Christ also those who were favoured by the rulers or used to look down 
upon the poor were in the habit of standing by the Government from ‘selfish 
‘motives. As an instance in point, he states that while John the Baptist whom he 


.vepresents as a political preacher, went about lecturing, some. Phatisees @nd 


Sadducees joined his following with the object of betraying him to the authorities. 
He, however, knew them at once and addressed them as children of serpents, 
reminding them also that a tree which did not dear good frait was felled and 
thrown into the fire, meaning thereby that those who are traitors to their 
“country and help tyrants in practising oppression meet with a badend. Christ 
‘was.a disciple of John and had to face all the trials which political leaders tiave 


to undergo, _ After remarking that the devil of whom he was tempted was.par- 


haps a member of the secret police force, the Editor says that soon after John 


“was arrested on a. charge of preaching sedition. If he had really been a 
‘teligious preacher, there would have been no necessity for ‘the authorities 40 
Tear him and put him under arrest, Indeed, contempérary. history speaks :iof 
the existence of no religions corruption among the Jews at that time, -Onthe 
contrary, it tells of their subjection’ to hardships“ and oppression by thar 


Government, The Editor concludes by promising to-Tevert woe ee in 


the. nxt issue of the paper. iy 
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’ on "1g Hindustan (Lahore), of the grd ‘April 1908, in Continuation of j its 
: previous remarks, says that in the 
time of Christ Syria was under, foreign : 
rule and its inhabitants were most heavily taxed. Everything used ‘by theth 
was taxed, just 2s is the case in these days, while their rulers treated them 
fa most’ degrading and contemptuous manner. The Bible speaks of the 
‘authorities of that time as tax-gatherers, because the foreign rulers of a 
“eountry think only of making money.. The paper then goes: on to say. that 
‘the only complaint of Christ was that his fellow countymen were weak, 
‘eowardly ‘and shameless enough to pay exotbitant taxes even on’ the 
‘necessaries of life. The only parallel to their helplessness is to be 
‘found in the present condition of Indians, for none of the articles used by 
them is exempt from taxation, As Christ was a true patriot he could not 
bear to see his countrymen humiliated and subjected to sufferings. It ‘was 
for this reason that he used to curse those who collected or paid taxes and 
once expressed indignation at his fellow. countrymen because they did ndt 
-séek justice (from their rulers) in spite of paying taxes. But although he 
was 72,when he thought of serving his country he, knew very well that it 
was only young men who could accomplish anything. This is evident from: 
his remark about new wine and old bottles, which means that old men cannot 
be fired with a new spirit. He wished even children in arms to imbibe the 
new spirit, as is evident from his words about letting children go to him,. 
the Kingdom of heaven being theirs. The paper has no doubt that by the 
“Kingdom of heaven” Christ meant the natufal forth of Government, 4. éy. 
self-government, and that it was for this reason that he once declared that 
he had come to wield the sword. [t then goes on to say that in his time 
the people of Syria were disunited, observed chhut, and other caste 
. gestrictions and one sect looked down upon another. This’ enabled the 
foreign government to. keep them divided and to practise ‘the grossest 
oppression upon them. Christ was, therefore, also anxious to introduce social’ 
reforms among them with a view to uniting them and' began to break through 

caste restrictions by degrees, In conclusion, the paper says that the founder 
of Christianity was a political and not a religious leader. The statements. 
_ made in the article are sought to be supported by quoting different verses. 
- from the Bible. 

35. Hindustan (Lahore), of the. roth April 1908, im continuation. 
of its previous remarks, publishes an. 
| article headed “ The or of 
Christ under section 124 A.” The son and all. the officers of Herod; it says, 
‘Anew full well that they had been sucking ‘the life-blood, and trampling on. 
‘the rights ofthe Syrian subjects of Rome. They, therefore, used to fear 

‘arly one ‘who tried to; expose their unjust and_ oppressive doings, or who. 
“endeavoured: to -infuse..a spirit of nationality into the Syrians, because every 


The Political welll of Christianity. 


The Political aspects of Christianity. 


‘sinnér isa coward, however great his wealth or however large his army: 
‘may be, . Consequently they. were anxious to. entrap Christ and to’ get up a 

‘ease against him, because they did not dare to rouse public feeling by — 
rarrésting'a popular leader without prefersing any charge against him.. They 
employed some persons—prototypes of the:.secret police of these days—to. 
tcump up. some charge against ime and these worthies harassed: hit th 


$13 


differént ways, talking to him on diverse subjects, and “seeking to catch 
something out of his mouth” to enable them to-submit a. ‘report and get 
up a case against | him. After quoting two verses—Luke XI, verses 53 and §4, 
in support of this assertion, the paper says that Christ was not unaware of the 
clever attempts which were being | made by the authorities to involve him in a 
sedition case (vide Luke IX, verse 44). There can, however, he no doubt that 
he was gifted with foresight and a penetrating judgment. He knew that he 
was poor and weak ; that he had to contend against a powerful and oppressive 
ruler ; and that if the people came to suspect that he was threatened with 
lalare and danger they would hasten to forsake him, and many would turn 
traitors from motives of avarice or in order to prove themselves to be loya 
subjects. It: was, therefore, his constant effort not to let his’ disciples know that 
he apprehended any danger to himself. The latter, meanwhile, began to fight 
among themselves forleadership, but Christ tried to pacify them by setting a child 
by him.and: saying to them, “ Whosover shall receive this child in my name, re- 
ceiveth me.” He talked allegorically, as this was his favourite way of speakiog, 
since liberty of speech was unknown under the tyrannical ruler of Syria. He 
meant to impress on his disciples that they should accept (as their leader) 
whomsoever he might appoint even though it wereababe. Hindustan then goes 
onto say that in spite of the precautions taken by Christ, the people learnt 
of the danger with which he was threatened, and in order to escape 
being prosecuted for abetment of sedition they avoided his company | and 
would not let him stay in their houses. His disciples also began to forsake 
him, and realising that: while he had to accomplish a great deal, the time at 
his disposal was very short, he sent out as many men as he could find to 
preach politics i in all parts of the country. _ Again, although | he was threatened 
with great hardships he knew perfectly well that the rule of the. tyrant could 
not endure for ever, vide Luke XII, verses 55 and 56. He also favoured the 
Panchayat system and boycott of the established courts, in support of which 
assertion the paper quotes a verse from the Bible. In fact all the teachings 
of Ehrist were of a: political character, although they have a touck of 
morality here and there ; which is the right course for a_ political ‘leader to 
follow. The paper continues to say that the people evidently afforded protection 
to Christ for they were displeased with their Government on account of the acts 
of oppression committed by it, and the authorities, therefore, feared to arrest 
or kill him in a hurry. But there has never been a lack of persons ready to 
betray their nations from motives of avarice. Judas Iscariot, .one of the 
disciples of Christ, betrayed his master into the hands of authorities for Rs, 20. 


Hindustan next refers to Luke XXII, verse 25, and says that Christ tried to put. 


his disciples to shame by telling them that while they could not bear to 
be ruled by their fellow countrymen they felt no shame in being beaten with 
shoes by foreigners. It is also of opinion that Luke XXII, verses 26 and 27, 


mean that, so far from the subjects of a king being his servants, the latter is - 


their servant. Again, it appears that, if necessary, Christ wa3 ready to use even 


force against his Government in~the attainment of his object (vide Luke © 


XXII, verse 36). In conclusion, the paper says that his words, “ Father, if thou 


wilt, rémove this:cup from my lips, ” prove that Christ was a political ee 7 


for.if-he. had.really bsen 9. religious leader aad the sen of Got he. would not © 
have fearedto gotohisfathe. © =. ws ae 


aig 


VI —LEGISLATION. 


16. The an Pasa nd (Amritsar), of the rst April 1908, writing about 
the Whipping Act Amendment Bill, 

suggests that an appeal should be 
allowed against sentences of whipping and that such sentences should not be 
carried out before the appeal is heard. 


The Whippieg Bill. 


VI}.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(e)—Agriculture and questions affecsing the land. 


17. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the ist April 1¢08, publishes a 
communication from the pen of Lala 
Radha Kishen, who, in continuation of 
his previous remarks (vide paragraph 31 of selections No. 13) says that since 
the introduction of European civilisation and the importation of British goods 
into India Indians, both men and women, have given up using country-made 
coarse cloth with the result that the use of checks, chintz, &c., has become 
universal. The peasant women, who were in the habit of using coarse cloth, 
have also begun to use fineries with the resylt that their husbands are driven into 
debt. These debts increase owing to the exorbitant rate of interest charged 
and cause the utter ruin of the agriculturists, who are ignorant, imprudent 
and thriftless. ‘lhe writer then goes on to say that formerly the zamindars of 
his village were happy and prosperous. His uncle had dealings with some 
Muhammadan zamindars, but those dealings were on a small scale. He, there- 
fore, had occasion to see the condition of the zamindars with his own eyes 
and he can assert without fear of contradiction that the latter had all the 
necessaries of life in abundance, The times have now changed and the same 
zamindars have been reduced to suchan abject condition of poverty that 
some of them have to earn their livelihood by manual labour and others by beg: 
ging. Being himself a Mahajan, he knows that in'some cases the mahajans, 
have realised Rs. 100 from zamindars on account of a loan of only Rs. 10, 
Once he enquired from a zamindar what he had done with his ads crops. The 
latter replied that he gave a portion of the produce on account of interest, &c., 
and the balance was barely sufficient for the maintenance of his family for four 
months, while for the remaining eight months he would have to maintain him- 
self by borrowing. On being asked why agriculturists did not take loans in 
cash, he said that the mahajans’ refused to advance loans in cash. The writer 
once advanced Rs. 15 to a zamindar for grain, but the latter spent the money 
_on other articles also and contracted further loans from other mahajans. The 
“mahajans go on advancing money to agriculturists so long as the price of the 
latter’s lands exceeds the amount of the loan. They do not feel any scruples 
in forcing the zamindars to sell their daughters in order to repay money. In 
this way the zamindars are ruined. The writer concludes by remarking 
that mahajans realise compound interest from zamindars and thus encompass 


their. ruin, 


The pre-ent condi(ion of zamindars. 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : ae 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
‘NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
.. <PDBLISHED .IN. THE PUNJAB,. 


i Received np toa1Sth April 1908, 


—" . 


I.—POLITICS. 
(s)— Foreign. 


o The Shang Sial (hang), of the 11th April 1908; says that .it is 


“—~ 


rumoured that the Amir:has .not given. 
sa ee his assent to the Anglo-Russian Cone . 


vention, but has returned a verbal message to the effect that if England and. 


Russia wished to come to an agreement they shou!d first have madea 
reference to him ; but as the Convention has been concluded without his bet 
congulted it is useless to ask his approval. His Majesty's curt reply, it adds, * 
must have stung the English, but they are wholly powerless in the matter. 


9s. The Afiad (Delhi), of the oth (received on the tsth) April 1908, 
Pe RN, says that no Indian wishes to rise 


against Government or even to be ree 


minded of the rising of 1857. Many Englishmen, however, are busy erecting — 


Mutiny memorials, and for this reason constantly fear a popular rising in India ! 
The paper then goes on to say that the recent disturbances at Rawalpindi 
were really a rebellion, They were commenced deliberately and brought to a 
close under compulsion. Why was land revenue enhanced in the’ -canal 
colonies ? Why were the starving harassed? Whenthey asked for bread 
the authorities began to apprehend a rebellion. Ask of resolute Hans Raj 


arid lion-hearted Amolak Ram whether there was or was not a rising (at. 


Rawalpindi). ‘ To these poor and innocent men there was a rising on the day 
oti which they were confined in the lock-up, as also on the one on which they 
came out with the seeds of chronic disease in their systems. Again, to. Hans 
Raj the day .was one of rebellion on which his brave (brother) Gurdas' Ram, 


left this world. The former is still ill and the latter has: gone over to the 
‘grind: ‘corm 


majority, while several innocent persons have been sent: to jail: te 
for seven years each. Mersorey the houses'of the: general public were’ tt 
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hisued arbitrary orders directing the deportation of Lajpat Rai : 


. oe 
om 


- The Bari Doab Canal rates were enhanced. The zamindars concerned 
asked for justice, but the authorities, who suffer from Mutiny : on hog brain, 


and the arrest of other seditionists. All the Englishmen (at Lahore). were 
ordered to pack up their things and the guns in the fort were cleansed (and 
placed in position). The police were armed with splendid bamboo sticks, two 
yards in length. The rebels were confined in the lock-up, sent to jail or depor- 
ted to Burma. Small boys garlanded lion-hearted Athavale and Jaswant Rai 
when the latter set out on their pilgrimage (to jail). They also raised shouts 
of Bande Mataram, but were surrounded by the police, who styled. their con- 
duct as seditious. The pretext was used in order to arrest. and sénd away 
any one against whom the police had a grudge. They also beat Babus in the 
hazaar with bamboo sticks, though. they carried nothing but handkerchiefs in 
their hands. Further, they broke the hand of an aged Muhammadan, who 
was returning weeping after burying his young son, who had died from plague. 


They turned topsy-turvy Swadeshi sweetmeat shops, exacted the work of 


beasts from poor Gowardhan Das for six months, sent up outspoken IKartar 
Singh, Lal Chand and Swaran Singh for trial, subjected old Sufi Amba 
Parshad to needless hardships in the lock-up, and have had innocent Kishan 
Singh sent to jail. Poor Ram Chand was not even given water in the lock-up 
inhot weather, while Bahali Ram was so severely beaten at the Anarkali Police 
Station that he lost consciousness and was under treatment at the Hospital 
for several days. Dina Nath is rotting in jail and youthful Pindi Das will 
have to pass five years in the same place. - 


The shops of the Calcutta 4a/wags were looted (by the local police). : 
Poor. Rajani was beaten so severely by a pahrawalla that he died from the 
effects of the beating. The generous Government row. wishes to plcase his 
widow, aged mother and two children by paying them Rs. too (by way of ° - 


compensation). The editor of the Yugantar was —_ in jail Lion- 


=“ Pal was caged. - 


- If Indians had been to blame for. the il eet would they Sete 
committed the mistake again even after a space of a hundred years? No, 
never. Similar disturbances have, however, recently taken place at Tuticorin, 
Why? ° The people are harassed and oppressed, and when driven to despera- 


Ajit Singh 


tion they take the Jaw into their cwn hands. The first mistake was to. prohibit - 


the -holding of public: meetings at Tyticorin. Next the authorities called . 


upen Mr, Chidambram Pillay to furnish security to be of good behaviour, and: . 


although -he expressed his willingness to do so he was remanced to the Icck-up, 


not being released on bail even by the Sessions Judge. Nor is this all. The. 
mere mention of -Bepin Babu was: syfficient to make.a certain Englishman , use 
his hunting crop against a native. ._The general public put up with Hm 


. indignities: i in .silence, byt. there. was, a limit even to their_patience. The . 
Deputy Commissioner himself. shot two, young natives, and , the tragic , 


incident brought hundreds of people to the help of his victims. . A commoticn.. 


was'the resylt. -It is a pity, that innocent, and, unarmed youths should. have : 


if 


been, attacked in this cowardly, and heartless manner. It ends ; paws, heart - 


to think of them writhing . in,pain on the ground. 


uns Thelrfate was, however, ‘of no consequence to the: ounin Officers S 


and the*-latter ‘went Tr ‘to. their + bungalows ‘escorted hy; the, | armed)’ 


pods 


em 
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- police. ‘Wast human to wound that man.:also who. went to Weng - away 
the injured youths? The paper then goes gn to say that. every. divilige 
Government ought to preserve peace.in its dominions, but that it ‘ahowld 
achieve. the result by peaceful means and not with the help of armed poliae 
‘or byi imprisoning its subjects, shooting innocent children, making indiscrimi- 
‘nate arrests and intimidating ° respectable people. 


- dt further remark’s that no one can help sympathising with the unfor- 
;tunate ‘Hindu residents of Peshawar. They were looted ‘in broad. daylight 
and robbed of their cash. The police forgot their batons and rifles’ in the 
presence of:the free Afridis: they-think only of sedition. ‘Besidés, they’ are 
“not foolish enough to oppose Afridis and have their bellies ripped ‘open. 
‘They are experts ‘only in ‘using bamboo sticks against small boys, shooting 
‘unarmed and youthful natives, and tuming shops topsy-turvy. When the 
Hindus of Peshawar complained to their Deputy Commissioner,‘ théy Were 
threatened with deportation. The poor men complain that they have bees 
robbed of Rs. 28,000, but Govern ment estimates their loss at only Rs. 4,000. 
Nor is this all. The Deputy Commissicner is averse even to granting the 
aggrieved Hindus an interview. He will not listen to their complaints. 
The rulers who conduct themselves in this manner are not likely to redress 
the grievances of the ruled. Sardar Kashi Nand’s words (to the Hindus) 
‘Government cannot hang Afridis for your sake” are enough to strike 
one dumb, Government can bear to see its subjects looted, but. it cannot 
hang Afridi (freebooters) ! But has it the power todo so? This is no easy 
matter. So far from having been hanged, the Afridis who were arrested in the 
act of committing dacoity in broad daylight were set free merely on the words 
of the Jirga, “ They are boys. The fools committed a mistake. They will 
never do so again.” After stating that the Pashtu word al/akgn (used by the 
Jirga for the offenders) means boys of 12 or 13, the Aftad ironically remar&s 
that it isa matter for thankfulness that Peshawar was not raided by grown. 
up men, for otherwise it would have gone very hard with the poor Hindus, : the 
cowardly police and the military forces. The question at issue, it adds, is 
. why does not Government make over that part of the conntry.to the Afridis 
if it cannot hang them,” s.¢., cannot prevent them from looting and is unable 
to defend the neighbourhood ? Police, soldiers and volunteers .are being 
drafted to Tuticorin from all sides and an additional collector and one more 
assistant collector have been posted to the place. But only one ‘hundred 
policemen, who have concealed themselves i in the premises of the Municipal. 
High School, are considered sufficient to ensure the safety of Peshawar. 


News of unrest has of late been received from all. parts.of the country 
and thariks to the inéxperience and shortsightedness of the police. and the 
authorities, riots, which could have been avoided, have occurred i in different places, 
followed by indiscriminate ‘arrests and the imprisonment of innocent persons, 
The question, however, is whether the policy followed by Government.can4urn 
back the wave of awakening which:is passing over the country. No, never. 
It is-a matter for surprise thatthe authorities should :have ‘ledrat >no lesson 


from the unrest which prevailed in India last year, °H the country had beh’ 


under nationdl government the authorities would ‘have lodket! upon" 
hardships of the people of Tuticorin: and Peshawat “as ‘their own." There ¢ 
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‘bé‘ho doubt that ' some boys ‘at. Rawalpindi, Lahoté, Calcutta, Tinnevelly were 
carried’ away’ by ' ‘theit “national enthusiasm" ‘to ‘raisé ‘shouts of Bange 
Mataram. It was, however, ‘inexperience which led the local ‘authorities, to 
‘magnify the incident into a rebellion, The people undoubtedly ‘raised dis: 
‘turbances, but it was the authorities, and the | ‘police who represented these , 
disturbances as a rebellion. 7 


; The editor next tells natives that their condition is such that they 
denies to be most . grossly oppressed. . If they. had conducted themselves 
like:the Afridis or Japanese they also would have commanded respect. . They.’ 
should learn to stand.on their own legs: a_ people can raise the edifice « of 
= seemed with their own help alone. 


2 The hang Sial (Jhang), of the rith April 1908, says that Govern:. 
ment fears Muhammadans since they 
are a hot-tempered and warlike people. 
Hindus, on ‘the contrary, a ate lie suffering, are constantly oppressed 
under British rule. The treatment accorded to’ their co-reliBionists’ in East’ 
Bengal is still fresh in their minds; The oppression which is now being .. 
practised on Hindus in the Frontier Province by Government and. ~Muhamma-_ 
dans'is also no secret. The Afridis have looted Peshawar and villages in its 
neighbourhood more than once, and the infection has spread to the local 
Muhammadans also. The paper next reprints an account of the looting by 
Musalmans of the village Dher on the 28th March supplied by the Punjadee’s 
Peshawar correspondent, who also tells the Hindus of the Frontier Province 
that when Government cannot protect their lives and property they should go 
and settle elsewhere. -It then goes on to say that it will not be surprising if 
Hindus become alienated from Government under existing conditions. Indeed, 
the subjects of a government, which cannot protect them, cannot remain loyal. 
The ‘editor can refer to several instances in which Hindus have been needless- 
ly ill-treated. His co-religionists are still loyal to the crown, but they will 
not remain so after their eyes have been opened. Is it likely that the Hindus 
of East Béngal are as loyal now as they were before their subjection to gross 
oppression? If Government cannot afford protection to Hindus it should 
allow them ‘to protect: themselves. They are rot dead yet: it was from 
them that the English obtained the sceptre of India. Even now, it they are 
allowed (to strike.a blow for themselves), they will regain'the sceptre or die 
in the attempt.: They cannot put up with the insults which, thanks to Govern- 
ment; are being heaped upon them daily. Muhammadans do not realise 
that Government follows a policy of “ divide and rule” and have, therefore, 
been thoughtlessly oppressing Hindus. The.English are pleased at this 


growing estrangement between the two communities. May God reward them 
according to the motives which actuate them? 


4- The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the sith. April 1908, publishes the 


rte of natives, pdt a) following . under the ning " We and 
ae a's our Political Goal ”: 


4 : Europe, diaiien, Japan and other independent countries are also inhabited by 
bacingtenings - like us.. These people possess two hands, two eyes, one mouth, ' one ‘nose, 
&e., and 60. de. we. We are fond ofthe same things which they: like. Our: politie: — 
ca al goal is the same, as .these countries “have in view. It is a wrong and an. une 
fonder assertion that we wish to live ‘under the protection ‘of the English for all 


Goverament aod Hindus. 


* 
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@ternity and do not wish to drive them put of our country, be-ause n° ili have. yet - 
existed in the world wh>se political aim has..bee> to live under: forsign rule, and to. 
. fegard it as,the final stage of their progress, Co'onial self-g2v-rnment. anf. all other . 
forms of gcvernment, which are.spoken of (as the political goal cf {n ‘ia), will be ta'ked 

of only so long as the people are anable to obtain or a*e ignorint of the means of ob- 

taining rational (Zit. independent) government. Inthe world of politics the politicat. 
goal of every nation is to secure complete freedom and not to live under the protection of 
other people. The English are fally aware that this too is the final politicat goal of 
India, For this reason they do not regard the awakening visible in. India at a 
good omen for themselves. They know that if India wakes up. and begins | to tread 
the path of progress her. ultimate goal will be to obtain complete independence 
for herself. They, therefore, oppos> every,movement. startel by us. which leads 

us into the path of progress and endeavour by every means to prevent us from 
treading the path which will take’ us to our destination. The courses of study pre- — 
attibed by them f>r schools ate such as to fustif the instincts of slavery into us. They 
dé not allow our boys to take part in politics fearing lest, on growing up, they should, 
' #bstead of becoming clerks aad helping them to keep India in a stat+ of slave-y, make 

ap their minds to emancipate her. Their object in depriving ladians of their arms is to 
deprive them of their strength and to drive out all thoughts from their miads of rebellion. 
The plea thet if Indians were allowed to keep arms they would fight among themselves 
ieabsurd ahd fooli-h, since hatred betweea Hindus and Muhammacdans is deeper now 
than it was when they were armed. The object (of the Exgiish) in disarming natives 
is to weaken the lat‘er and not to preserve peace. Their reason for destroying the 
arts and industries of India and making her deperdent o1 then is that she 
may become poor and may not exert herse!f t>» make progress in any direction. © 
Some Indians think that a few Englishmen help to further Swades4i and s'milar 
movements. They should know that this is merely diplonacy There are many 
Englishmen in the British Parliament who express synpathy with Indians on 
all occzsions. Have you ever reflected why they ds s>? Their sole object 
is that Indians may not become alienated from the English and give way to despair, 
but that they may (always) think that the English are’an in lepesdent-min-ed. -prople, . 
and that though several Eaglishmen are hostile t> them they ae also supported by 
many, who will get them their rights one day. — 


“This is a stroke of diplomacy and the policy can be understood only by those 
who are conversant with modern politics. Persons gifted with foresight have discovered 
that the English feel mortified at the awakening and progress of India. These monopo- 
lists of civilisation can on no account tolerate the idea that India should cb‘aia - 
complete freedom The reason for their- attitude is that they owe their. cignity . 
to India alone. If this country were to pas; out of their hands. they weu!d become of 
no importance. Sisce this is so, how can they view with fivour the movements 
designed to assist our advance ? The ques'ion now arises ‘ what should be our political | 
goal under the p:esent circumstances '? We are not pow rfal enough to throw 
off the British yoke while the English are not liberal enozgh to h-lp us to obtain 
complete freedum. What should we do? Should we choose a colonial form of self- 
government for the last s age of our progrss, because even the Exgiish do not feel 
irritated at our having this goal in view? If we do so we shall be practising deception . 
on the English. A subject pec ple, who resort to hypocrisy, can never, make prog: es¢. 
Dupl'city is out of place in a war between liberty and s'ayery, bausoe liberty is a 
boon from God to which every human beiag can lay claim. If we say that we desire 
complete freedom we commit no off:nce thereby. The voice of God is co.stzntly 
infusing cur hearts with a longing for liberty, and it is audible to us as to the’ English. 
If, therefore, the latter inflict any punishment on us for our demand for liberty they and’ 
not we commit an offence. They are powerful. and can treat us in this world ‘in 
whatever way- they Jike, but the time will come when our hands; will’ get hold of their: - 
collars... The:times neyer.zemain the came, . He-who- ogcupies a ‘throné. to day will ‘be 
a ae toemorrow. To live this transient. life ig: a state of glavery is not: 
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bétter than ‘riot ‘fiving ‘at ‘all. Samuel Adams “says? 4 theretts “now crentare ie “the 
world, be it ever'so weak ant contemptible, which‘cantiot safegiatd its tite rye provided: 
it kaows how to fight for’ it.’ It is to beregretted that we ‘have’ forgotter ew ito | 
fight. - If we knew how to do'so wé should have gaitettour liberty," | Comey tet we Tearh to 
fight even new and show the English the mettle of which we are: made: RTE fight >in 
which we will have toengage with the English wilt be one’of brainy and‘tot‘of arms. 

Develop your arts and industries, establish paichay sts (arid) sever: all-connectlon With the’ 
English. Leave them alone to rule the country (Jit. let them rule), “Let as seéthow ‘and 


for how long they will rule without our help. If you wield the weapon’ of toycott with # 
trong hand you will be certain to win. Furious speeches and’ strong ‘writings-cah avail 


(you) nothing till practical work is taken in hand. ° The Englishthrave acquired the “price 
less‘gem of liberty with great difficulty.‘ How can Inaians do so more: ‘easily than they 


5. The Aftab.(Delhi), of the — (gaceived ae +5th) Aprilagas; pub-, 


+ ¢ Jeghes:a communication: from 4'Ghairat, 
a:Ghaznayvi,”. who asks-.natives..te@, shake 


off their sleep: i ‘He adds:that the recent achievement-of: Japan «should «make: 

the-people’of this country realise: their’ present: ‘degraded + condition, «: There 
dre ‘no rulers and ruled in the Mikado’s dominions,” ner “do: one ‘class “of: the 
Japanese call themselves whitemen and the test’ blackmen.' India is? being 
ruined. The mere mention of “liberty” by a native leads to his instant pro- 
secution.for sedition. To ask for justice in India is; to court: .. imprisonment, 


Advice to natives to shake off their sleep. 


-and a demand for. bread is punished with whipping. .Patrictic .natives..should 


not, however, give way to despair. If they continue their.efforts: lndians ad 
will become a nation of note:one day. 


_VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Fudicial. 

6 The Aftad (Delhi), of the sth (received on the 2§th):Apetl 4908, writ- © 

:-ing about the: prosecution ‘of its ‘editor 


oe 


The prosecution of Saiyid Haijar Raza under the 


Press Act. and: proprietor under: the’ Press: Act, 


remarks that the least slip on the part 
of natives.is punished with imprisonment. It observes that in the present case 
Government. has avenged itself on its editor : by fining him...; The:case against. 
him was trivial and childish in the extreme, but the rulers always :have: things 
their own: way, specially when they are actuated by motives of spite, “Besides, 
unfortunate natives, who are a subject and slavish race, can do nothing against 
Government but must always bow before it. The paper then goes on to say 
that when Sayad Haidar Raza was told by the magistrate that he had. been 


-sentencéd to pay a fine of Rs, 200 the world grew dark in. his eyes,.at the 


thought that while a famine prevails inthe country Government. should.. suck 
the lifeblood of the people. Government, it adds, . has. at last avenged::itself 
on the Sayad, who has dedicated his all to the service of the country, ‘stood 
his ground during the unrest (/i#, Mutiny) ‘of 1907, and has continued to -im- 
prove his paper A/ftad in spite of threats (from the authorities). If then goes 
on to say that while (the editor of) Hind (Bombay) was fined only Rs. 5 for 
publishing one issue of the paper before filing necessary declaration, Haidar 
Raza has been fined Rs.. 200 for his omission to publish the name of his printer 


ip. the Aftad, dated the.sth July last. After remarking that ,the Sayad’s only 


plea.was that this issue of his: paper was published. i in his absence.at Surat,.the - 
Aftab charncteriees the sentence ‘as grossly oper . Seite 


921 
In another place the paper takes Hindustan to task for having given out 


that Sayad Haidar Raza had tendered an apology in.the case. The Sayad;. 
it adds; would have preferred death to tendering an apology. Whatever’ his 


-” other shortcomings may be, he is not deficient in courage and will not look 


back after putting his hand to the plough. He will stick to what he once 
resolves to do even at the risk of life. The people have not as yet realised 
what sort of man the Sayad is. The true blood of the martyrs of Kerbala 
courses in the veins of the lion-hearted man, and his whole being throbs 
with the spirit of martyrdom. The paper then goes on to say that there was. 
no occasion for Haidar Raza to tender an apology. Although there could have 
been nothing degrading in his having done so in the trivial case instituted 
against him, still he considered it an insult to himself to apologise even in such 


acase, The news published by Hindustan has not only lowered him in the 


estimation of the public, but has also injured his paper. 
(h)— Miscellaneous. 


9. The Akhbar-t-,Am (Lahore), of the 11th April 1908, publishes a com- 


munication in which the writer says that 
afew days ago Colonel Parsons sent 


for Ajit Singh and addressed some useful words of advice to him. Instead, | 
however, of acting up to them the latter wounded the feelings of the Colonel 
in a most wanton manner. After remarking that some small minds are busy 
rendering the situation in the country critical, the correspondent regrets that 
patriots of the stamp of Ajit Singh, whose patriotism consists only in claiming 


Colonel Parsons and Ajit Singh. 


different titles for themselves, should try to weave nets for the feet of others. | 


He next contends that Ajit Singh is a tuft-hunter and not a patriot, and 
remarks that the people should not follow men of straw like him. The writer 
is also of opinion that it was men of the type of Ajit Singh who wrecked the 
National Congress at Surat. He then finds fault with the present tone of the 
local H:tkavi, and goes on to say that foclish agitators can work no injury to 
Government : they merely supply men who are willing to work (in jails) in return 
for food. His Patriotic Highness Sardar Ajit Singh and his followers, he 
adds, should go to the Native States in the Punjab and try to reform their 
administration before criticising the Government of India. A few years’ 
residence in those parts of this province will give them an opportunity of 
instituting a comparison between the British Government and these of 
Feudatory States. In conclusion the correspondent remarks that India stands 
in need, not of foclish chatterers,but of patriots like the Hon’ble Lala Harkishen 
Lal, who should open factories in every city and enable the starving to obtain 
employment and food. if Ajit Singh and his followers were to open Swadesh 
shops in some cities and preach Swadeshism, they would be song @ really 
praiseworthy and patriotic work. | 
¥. ISEMONGER, | 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, . 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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{ No, 17.) 7 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
' ° NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Reoeived up to 25th April 10908. 


1.—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Watan (Lahore), of the 17th April 1908, publishes a com- 


munication from one Muhammad Azim, 


an Afghan, in reply to an article pub- 
lished in the Akhbar-s-’Am of the 11th March, in which he takes that Editor 


to task for attributing the failure of the Amir to give his consent to the 
Anglo-Russian Convention to lack of wisdom and foresight and says that the 
papers were received by the Amir when he was touring in Mirza Sharif. 
Since it was impolitic and dangerous to send a reply in hot haste and with- 
out consulting his counsellors the Amir had no alternative but to postpone 
the despatch of a reply until his return to the Capital. After saying that 
the agreement is the beginning of the intervention of European powers in the 
affairs of Afghanistan, the writer remarks that the Treaty of Berlin has shown 
full well that agreements between European powers and Muhammadan 
kingdoms are prolific of mischief and inconvenience to the latter. The former 
by means of such treaties are always trying to interfere in the affairs of 
Musalman kingdoms which is injurious to the interests of such countries, It 
is not likely that England will care to measure swords with Afghanistan at 
the instance of a newly-found friend, ¢.¢., Russia. But if it ever does so it 
should remember that Afghanistan will be hard to defeat. Twenty millions 
of Afghans will fight to their last breath in order to preserve their national 
(reedom and the English so far from deriving any benefit by invading 
Afghanistan will suffer an ignominious defeat. He then controverts the truth 
of the statement that Afghanistan owes her present position to England and 
asks if this is true why it is that native feudatory states, which are on much 
more friendly terms with England, have not acquired a position similar to 
that enjoyed by Afghanistan. The fact is that: Afghanistan owés her present 
position to hefself and to the Amir. alone. It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that large and substantial benefits have accrued to both: countries by 
their living on iia: terms. The Editor of.the Abhbar-i 'Am\ simply lacks 


“The Anglo Russian Agreement. 
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sense when he says that in the days of the Sikh ascendancy the Afghans were 
likened to jackals. Can he show from history when the Sikhs ruled Afghanis- 
tan? On the other hand every one knows that India has been robbed .and _ 
plundered by thany an Afghan ruler in days gone by; witness the inyasions. 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali, and Sher Shah Lodhi, &c.. The writer next . advises. 
Hindus to abstain from hankering after an impossibility like Swaraj and not. 
to try to minimise the good that British rule has done for them. 


(6) —Home. 


The Hitkars (Lahore), of the 13th April- 1908, says ‘that Indians 
are no longer entitled to call India their 
. own motherland. There was a time, 
however, when they could do so, but those days have gone. When India 
belonged to Indians chains of slavery, were not rivetted.round the necks of 
the people ; plague and famines were unknown, and officials discharged their 
duties in the most conscientious manner and dared -not do anything that was 
opposed to the will of the people. _ The jreign of Ram Chundar will ever 
remain memorable for the many blessings enjoyed by the people. The Raja 
issued strict injunctions that no.servant-of his should resort to flattery or try 
to hide the truth from him. It was he who, on the complaint.of a .washerman, 
had his own dear ‘spouse sent into exile. Had it béen the present reign 
the unhappy washerman would have either been sent to jail or made to dance 
in the a But those were the days of justice when even the poorest could 
get their grievances redressed. If the sort of discontent that was caused 
by the partition. of Bengal had prevailed i in that reign, the royal throne itself, 
not to speak of men of the position of Mr. Morley, would. have been shaken. 
After referring to a few other rulers who used to go out in disguise in order to 
obtain first-hand information regarding their subjects, the Editor says that 
in these days, if a man proclaims the truth he is either thrown into prison | 
or deported. Indeed, the present rulers of India seem to consider it their 
duty to oppress. the people, After ascribing the degradation of india to the 
prevalence of dissension among the people, the Editor says that the degenera- 


pe in the past and Sen day. | 


tion of Indians is due to the fact that they have ceased to consider India as 


their motherland. If they begin to consider | it as their own country, and. take 
an interest in-its welfare it will again become their motherland in the true: | 
sense of the word. The people have hi therto done nothing to put a stop to. 
the drain of its wealth and have become poor in consequence, .The Editor 
concludes by calling upon Indians to. bestir themselves and conciliate their 
motherland, which is angry with them. They should determine to serve it: 


a all their might and main so that India may become a true. mother to. 
t em. | 


3. Hindustan (Lahore), 7 the 17th April rar writing about the un- 
oir tndta, | | __-rest-in India remarks that if an Indian: 
ecm 7 endeavours to bring: the grievances of 


ies, the latter turn a deaf ear to his r 
. on» e- 
presentations and. so. far from giving him credit for being a patriot they | cone 


sider. him arebel.and sedition-monger, who aims at spreading’ discontent in. 
the . country and . paren. alacin to the authorities by . making - false ‘and: 


a 


the people to the notice of the aitthoriti 
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runfounded statements. Ia nny he is regarded agan enemy_and: no stone ts 
left untarned to ensnate him. Below fs:given the dpinion of an Enghshman 
who, it may be'remembered, is not a well-wisher of India because. Englishmen, 
who give utterance to sentiments: expressing sympathy with Indiatis do- se 
from-motives of self-interest. ‘If, for instance, a gardéner waters -his fruit 

trees carefully, he does so.in his Own interests.and not for any. tender regard 
for the (well-being of the) trees. There are, however, some ogardéners who, 
having numerous trees, do not water them, thinkidg that if the trées become 
dry and do not bear fruit they can be used as fuel or timber.. But a gardener, 
who has only one tree on which he depends for the maintenance of his family, 
cannot allow it to become dry through negligence, beeatse in that case his 
family would die of starvation. This is exactly the case with the British in 
India. The greatness of England depends on India, which alone feeds her 
sons. If England were to lose India, the inhabitants of that country would be 
sure to. die of starvation. This fact is well-known to the English. Those 
Englishmen, therefore, who can realise the consequences likely to ensue from 
the spread of discontent in India, are the true friends of their own country, 
because if the Indians are justly treated and regarded as human beings‘ they 
svill remain loyal and will help the English in maintaining their supremacy. 
Anglo-Indians, however, do not realise this because they live in a state of 
luxury which is not dreamt of even by the sovereigns of Europe. It is, theres 
foré, quite natural that they should consider themselves as “‘ gods,” especially 
when they see that even big ratse# approach them in abject humility, cringe 
before them, salute them by bowing very low and speak in flattering terms to 
them. When the authorities at Home ask Anglo-Indians to remove the discon- 
tent prevailing in India, the latter instead of pouring oil on troubled waters 
intensify the discontent by trying to overawe the people into sifence. The 
paper then publishes extracts from the writings of Mr. O'Donnel regarding 
discontent in India. 


4. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 14th April 1908, says that 


. tand Sinai aiteeem a rumour is current in Calcutta tothe 

effect that Government intends to 
deport 300 politicians of Calcutta to South Africa including the proprietors 
and editors of native papers, and that a list of such persons has already been 
prepared, If this is true there is no denying the fact- that the high-handed 
doings of Government have reached their climax and that the unrest caused 
by the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh will be intensified, -Does 
Government imagine that such doings will make Indians. loyal ? The Editor 


advises the authorities not to think of such harsh measures im as much as they 
will not enable Government to achieve the object it desires, “ee 


a The Civsi and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 2 ath; April 1908, 
The Tin nevely Rict ers: ‘writing about the speech delivered by 


_Chidambaram Pillay, says that it was 


most strongly-worded and calculated to lead to a breach of the public peace, It 


was similiar to that made by Ajit Singh at Rawalpindi, It. is t 

paren! that 
‘people indulge in seditious utterances against Government, a shi 
help ppnishing them. The educated Hindu community shoald:: ulate’ ‘the 


example of their Bengali. brethren: and remhin: frm in their loyalty: to ‘the 


Geavernment. They: should ‘bring the gtievances “of: the: iii: to notice :in, 

: urate ‘and:moderate language. ‘After publishing an abstract of the speech 
itviquestion, the’ Editor ‘observes that such utterances’ are liable” ‘to. prejudice 
the people, and, especially the more’ ignorant among ‘them, “against: Govern- 
nhent.. ‘The educated community should, therefore, abstain from‘ making ‘such 
foolish and seditious speeches:. Cannot speeches pertaining to swaraj, swadéshi, 
- etc;: be delivered in a moderate tone?’ The Editor concludes’ by advising agie 
tators to refrain from ‘using language which will lead to disturbances. — 


io 6. ‘The Shang Sial ‘(Jhang), of the 18th April 1908, remarks ‘that as 


‘Hindasja,the NW. Frootot Province. | Government is unable to: protect the 
lives and property of Hindu residents 


of the Frontier Province it should be asked'to hand. over the administration 
df that province to them.’ This suggestion if adopted would be doubly advan- 
tagects: Inthe first place the North-West Frontier Province will become 

a’ ‘buffer state, and‘in the next the much-oppresséd. ‘Hindus will ‘cease to pour 
abs on Government’s devoted head. After saying that in Sardar Hari Singh 
Hindus'had a general whose very name was a terror to’ the Pathans, he says 
that if Government accedes to this prayer of the Hindus it will see that so 
fay from committing raids into British territory the Afnidis will be mang thefr 
own heads i in order to save their lives. } 


7. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 11th April 1908, remarks. that 

: | : as usual the budget was discussed 
Tea dode, ? in. the Viceregal Council on the 27th 
March. The public are unaware that it is annually decided in the Viceregal 
Coungil how the money realised by means of bleeding India is to be spent. The 
manner in which the debate takes place bears a close resemblance to a theatrical. 
performance i in which every member plays his part, but in the end the wishes of 
the Viteroy are carried out. There was nothing extraordinary in the present 
“year’s budget because the matters discussed were the same as are discussed 
-@very year, viz‘, the extension of railways, the increase in the Military expendi- - 
tute, ' &c.'--These ‘budget debates are quite useless because it is a well known 
fact that the public revenues in India are heartlessly squandered i in projects that 
are- not likely to prove beneficial to India. This state of affairs will continue 
$0-long’ as Indians are not allowed proper share’ in the administration™ of 
their.country... After remarking that business in the Council is transacted 
in the same. way as in the municipalities and that it is useless to refer at length 
to a budget in which Indians have no hand, the Editor says’ that ‘in the 
present year the actors in the Council and especially Mr: Gokhale, Nawab 
Sayad Muhammad and the Maharaja of Durbhanga made a brave show and the 
Viceroy wound up the debate with a laughable farce. / 


ne. 8 The ‘ Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the ith April ost. publishes the 

ae following from the Swarajya’ of. the 
Warsog tothe Baro the Sarai po een 29th February on.‘ Famine. and ‘its . 
op PEON eee ——nen 1 remedy ’ -— 
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i Die Tie’ trouble of indlans cannot be removed by following a policy of meaiieees, 
penn Only ‘one ‘way. to’achieve this’ ‘object, namely,. that . Hindus. and. Muhammadans 
stiguld both unite in ofder'to révive'théir ald, tradd' which has been so ¢fgelly and selfish- 
| eerores by! tysents and aggressére: We'should water and revive the ‘withered plant 


| | ‘997 :- 


_ of our arts arid iadustries with the nectar ..of stwadeshism, and ‘if. necessary, with ouc.. 
_ blood also. . In order to protect this sproytipg plant from the tyranny: and | Oppression 
af foreigners we should feace it round with the thistles of boycott, Until the, sapling.of — 
our hopes is nourished and enriched with fruits and spreads all over the world asin former 


- days, we should try to protect it from the encroachments of eneinies and tyrants even 
at the expense of our lives, =~ 


After stating that it has regaived a . letter. arian that the Heitor of 
Swarajya has been warned for publishing this article the Editor of the Shang 
Sial remarks that he has perused it and finds nothing . objectionable in it. I€ 
Government has misunderstood the purport of the article that is a different 
- matter. Mie s 


9. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 19th eth 1907, also ropeiiits 


the foregoing passage, which, it says, 
= is the most important : part’ of the 
article in question, It adds that apparently Government has. been misled. in 
regard to the offending article, which has nothing seditious in it. The article 
_ only exhorts es en to stick to swadeshism and —_ which: is not 
unlawful. 


10. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the aoth sh Apel roof also. reproduces 
the passage and says that. it can dis- 


cover nothing: seditious .in: the article. 


Warsing to the Editor of the Swarajye. 


Warning to the Editor of the Swarajya;, 


It is ata loss to understand why Government should injure itself (Jit, sow i 


thorns in its own path) by illegally threatening patriots and subjecting | ‘them 
to 10 hardships, Can they, it asks, be silenced 1 in this ways. No, never. 


re The Haq: Pasand (Amsitens, of ne ast. Apnt 1908, oe pins 


Warting to the Editor of the Searaiga, the ee 


18, ‘The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the ith. April 1908, —_ that 
\ newspapers . are. busy’ in publishing 
| hoaxes, but it is at aloss'to understand 
why they should think of such jokes since afflicted’ hearts can have no ine 
clination for such things, The inhabitants of a country, which is labouring 
under political slavery, the children of which are dying of famine and plague, 
need not think of hoaxes and canards, Indeed, a slavish nation, which has 
got.no (political) rights. and is held in scant esteem ((s¢, is: kicked: at every. 
_ door), cannot be considered. a living nation and. must be dead. to ajl.-sense.of 
shame if it can think of ‘ All Fools' Day.” Aftec stating that some persons 
advised: the Editor to publish similar jests, he remarks that so far from: 
being inclined to perpetrate jokes he feels disposed to:cry and weep ‘for- his 
country day and night. _ 


33. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 1 ith Apri unt publishes 
an open letter to Lala Lajpat Rai from 
Dr. Dina Nath. of-Lyallpur, who says 
that he is grieved to: learn that the Lala intends to go to England, not’ 
because the parting is’ hard to bear, but because he is making a mistake: 
It is ‘att open’ seéret’ that liis release ‘was’ not not‘due’té any eff drt onthe 
part’ of members” of ' Parliament ot those ‘of the Council | (India eet 
but’ to the: unrest’ (tit, fire) prevailing’ in ‘the country whi a to 
ito ‘consume ‘those who had deparad the Lala, Hi going. fe. 


4 


All Fools’ Day. 


Lala Lajpet Rei. 


y:* > 
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would imply that he is leaving those who have brought him back from 
Mandalay and is going among people who cannot be called his well- 
wishers, It is true the Lala is going to England for the purpose of serving 
India, but the people of England cannot be expected to do anything for natives 
unless the fatter are able to induce them to do so by force. Indians would 
obtain their rights were it not for the fact the principle “ Might is Right” 
prevails all over the world, and as natives have no power Indian members of 
Council like Mr. Gokhale and others can accomplish nothing. In con- 
clusion the Editor remarks that Swami Daya Nand had no need to go to 
England in order to accomplish his mission and requests Lala Lajpat Rai 


to endeavour to establish schosls in every town instead of proceeding tv 
England, | 


14. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 24th 
The Decentralisation Commission, April 1go08 ines 

‘The Royal Commission on Decentralisation may or may not have succeeded in 
laying the finger on the real plague-spots of the existing administration as a physician 
may or may not be able to diagnose the ailment that disturbs the human system. But 
if the patient takes the doctor into his confidence and tells him with the eloquence born 
of despair the history of his disease and the causes that have contributed to it, and still 
the physician fails to read his fate or to prescribe the true remedy, it may be his misfcr- 
tune, but the blame cannct certainly Ite at the suffering man’s door. Similarly is it the 
case with the Commission. Men there are by no means few, and their number is increas- 
ing day by day, whose mind dispirited by constant failures and successive disappoint- 
_ment has moved into a groove of utter hopslessness, and however we may regret it, the 
fact remains that nothing but a substantial measure of reform and a mater ial concession 
to popular demands can be expected to bring back their enthusiasm, or to press it in the 
cause of constitutional reform and our advance towards constitutional progress. I[nde-d 
sceptics there are who pin no faith in the results of the Decentralisation Commission and 
think that if high expectations are not formed, there will be no occasion for keen dis- 
appointment when the time comes for balancing the gains and losses. We might 
observe, however, that we decline to take so pessimistic a vie w of the labours of the 
Royal Commission, though it is none the less true that our experi ence of Commissions and 
Committees for some time does not justify our regarding them as quite unmixed bless- 
ings. We believe, however, that this time it is the advancing tide that may bring on its 
crest some substantial measure of reform that may enlist the sympathies a nd support of 
the whole Indian people. Whether this happens or not, of one thing we feel sure that 
the witnesses that appeared before them have not failed to give the Royal Commission- 
ers a bit of their mind, and the brief though fleeting glimpses of the situation that flashed 


on their mectal vision must have caused great searchings of the heart, and may have 
carried the truth home in its stern nakedness,” 


15. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2sth 
The Tinnevelly sedition case. | | April 1908 Bescoag | 


“The proceedings in the Tinnevelly sedition case very curiously illustrate how 
the excitement of the feelings of disloyalty, disaffection and contempt, etc., which in 
the Penal Code constitutes the offence of ‘sedition,’ may be easily proved from the 
most innocent utterances by distorting their meaning and misrepresenting their effect. 
Any utterance that may mean disapproval of the proceedings of the Government or the 
ways of certain Europeans in India may be interpreted as calculated to excite ill-feeling, 
hatred, and contempt in the eyes of people who construe it as an insult to the Sakis log 
af an Indian forgets to salggm them in the streets or is so indifferent as to carry an open 
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umbrella in their presence. We have known that the entire propaganda of the Congress 
from the beginning has been called ‘sedition’, because it has proceeded on a criticism 
of the Government's policy, and it is foolish as-well as dishonest to say that the appear- 
ance of the Extremists in its rank has made that body seditious in official eyes. In short, 
whatever the European does not like in the educated Indian is seditious. The evidence 
in the Tinnevelly case brings out this fact in great relief, and shows how urgent is the 
necessaity for amending the Penal Code as suggested by Mr. O’Grady.” 


16. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 26th 
The Convention Committee and the police. : Apr il 1908 _- 


= 


is Complaints of police officiousness in meddling with certain meetings of aa 
apparently unobjectionadle character are by no means novel, but the details of police 
bungling at Allahabad during the Easter holidays reported by our contemporary of the 
Indias People beat hollow anything of the kind previously reported. The first incident 
reported is in connection with the assembling of a number of members of the Convention 
for an informal ciscussion at the residence or Dr. Tej Babadur Sapru, where the Hen’ble 
Mr. Gokhale was staying. ‘While the discussion was going on, says our contemporary, 
‘a couple of policemen in plain clothes coolly walked up to the portico of the house and 
demanded to be furnished with the names of the persons assembled there. Asked for their 
authority they said they were obeying orders. They were politely told the gentlemen 
in the house were neither conspirators nor criminals, but the owner of the house declin- 
ed to give their names to the police, The policemen then left greatly chagrined.’ But 
this was not all, Our contemporary says:—‘ At the Mayo Hall itself when the proceed- 
ings were about to begin the Sub-Inspector of Police of the Colonelganj Thana presented 


himself and demanded admission to take notes of the speeches, He was informed that 


the meeting was a private one and was not open to outsiders or the police, Thereopon 
the police officer enquired whether he should go back, and was told grimly that while 
his entrance into the hall could be prevented those in charge of the arrangements had no 
power to prevent him from going back to the place from where he had come. Later on 


two men strongly suspected to be policemen in plain clothes were discovered lurking in 
the body of the hall and were promply ejected.’ 


“ Suely there could be no greater or more glaring instance of crass-headedness and 
perverse meddlesomeness than the one reported above. As our contemporary observes, 
‘the members of the Convention Committee are all well-known men. The Chairman and 
one of the Secretaries are additional members of the Governor-General’s Council. One 
is a Knight, and there are five or six members of Provincial Legislative Councils. The 
purpose for which they had gathered at Allahabad was expressly declared at Surat, 
namely, to formulate a constitution for the Congress. There were to be no speeches, 


but only informal discussion about the framing of rules, &c. There was absolutely no 


occasion for the interference of the police and yet they blunderingly poked their noses 
into the affair. If it was necessary to find out the names of the persons who had arrived 
it should have been done by the secret police quietly. If it was necessary that the pro- 
ceedings should be reported by the police the officer should have come armed with an 
authority from the District Magistrate,’ Such incidents not only reflect little credit on 
the sense of discrimination of the police as to movements above suspicion or.of a different 
character but also cause a painful impression on the outside public, who can hardly be 
blamed it they readin it a desire to look askance at all political movements for the is 


aed # the country and the sooner the responsible authorities realise this, the better it 
Ww greets rites et ee : pry . : ; i WE Eh 8 


_}* 


a eens Lb ARGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


“29. ° The following is froin. the English Supplement to Hininetes 
_'-- "* (published at Lahore and edited by. 
Sarala Devi erwrea, of: — — 
1908 : om - rang 
" (1) That king who endures a dacoit, a robber of an extortionist quickly goes to 
perdition, and incurs public hatred and contempt. _ 


“(2) Neither on account of friendship, nor for the sake | of great lucre, shall the 
king let go free the perpetrators of violent acts who spread terror among his subjects. _ 


(3) The Dwijas may take arms when their duty is obstructed by force and when 
in some evil time a disaster has befallen their fellow beings. 


' > Such then is the law that Manu has laid down forthe Dewitas (aot Kshatriyas 
alone) when in some evil time a disaster befalls Dwija brothers. . case 


“Sach then i is the rule of conduct laid down by that great law-giver of man, for the 
king who is anxious for the stability of his kingdom! Jtightly has the Rishé in words 
bold and unambiguous foretold the fate of the Ruler who breaks this eternal law of 


_ Tribal raids into British territory. 


human affairs.’ 


e.. Will any « one of tHose to whom Mr. Morley (desirous of becoming a Lord yet anzious 
to retain his | power over India as its Secretary i in the Cabinet)—and the Government listen, 
tell them that all the real and supposed sedition-mongers of the world could not bring the 
British Government in India-info greater hatred and contempt, no revolutionary preach- 
ing’ of ‘our enemées’ could endanger the stability. of the British Raj more, that not all 
the Tilaks, and Khapardes and Pauls that India at present possesses—and they are not 
small in number—could lower the prestige of the Government more than has been 


_ done by their ignominiously withdrawing their armies ; by their practically refusing alf 


protection to the Hindus of Peshawar and its neighbourhood. 
ma “will not the | King-Emperor of India, in whose. good intentions the teeming millions 


of Indians have the most abiding faith, call upon Lord Minto and Lord Kitchener to 


explain their utter disregard of the heart-breaking shrieks and cries and groans of a large 
number of His Majesty’ s most law abiding, innocent and peace-loving subjects, who have 
been looted and ‘robbed, murdered and dishonoured, in their awn homes and huts? Is it 
really difficult to deal with these frontier hounds? Is it really worthy of the Lion of 
Great Britain to see the lions of the.Punjab thus disgraced by these mean and cowardly 
beasts of the frortier forests? We pause for a reply. 


‘~ "~The Government must know than there are hundreds and thousands of Panjabis 
who laugh at. the ccwardly and ua-British conduct of the Government. Let the Govern- 
ment appoint the Young Prince of Patiala, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, or the Maharaja 
of Gwalior, or the Commander. in-Chief of Jammu and Kashmir, Raja Amar Singh, (we 
are sorry we cannot mention here the name of the Nawab of Bahawalpur whose untimely 
death has ruined that unfortunate State) to go and settle the frontier scandal fok ever. 
Let-that piotis ‘and powerful prince “of tried and admitted loyalty, the Maharaja Partap 
‘Singh of Idar, be ordered to do the theedful. Give any of these princes, or for the matter 
of that, give any one of the many princes ‘under‘our -Emperor’s sway, orders to settle 
hig recurring scandal, and let the pees bew-abind Hindus of the F ronti¢r have ‘Weir 
peace. . , 
. The Government is not perhaps aware that.a Hindu who lives among and under 
these tribes is at present happier by far than a Hindu who lives on the Frontier, but under 


‘the protection of the British flag. 


“ But we will perhaps rightly be charged for iia the ial and great name 
of the Panjabi in general: Sikh, Rajput, Dogra and Mohyal. We must at once apologise 
and say that we do not mean it. We have the greatest faith in the manhood of the 


Panjabi ;. we trust their chivalry; we respect their valour and admire their martial spirit. 
. We would therefore request the Government to let some tried Panjabi Sardar from 


amongst the Indian armies be given a free hand in the matter, and we are sure we shall 
not have this standing disgrace on any established Government.” 


; reorganisation scheme is to keep preparing in times of peace for the” stress of ‘Teal 


sgt 


48, The following is from the 
mee _ Obserser (Lahore), of the asth April 


“The situation on our North-Western oiesae't is again very grave, anil reinforce- 


The Mohmand rising, 


ments are being hurried to the scene of disturbances. It is as yet premature to 
prophesy whether the Mohmand resistance will speedily collapse.:or whether. it will 


form the nucleus of widespread conflagration on the frontier. The news of. the present 


rising comes as a surprise and no one had the least suspicion that after the lesson’ 


which had been just taught to the Zakka Khels any other frontier tribe. would still 
have the backbone left to provoke reprisals, But it appears that the influx of about 
two thousand men from Afghanistan has added to the excitement of tribal feeling 
and put heart into thoge who would have Otherwise profited by the lesson taught by 
General Wilcocks’ Expedition. It is, however, always the unexpected that happens 
on the frontier, and the Mohmand rising is‘a fresh indication of the discontent that 


ig ever a in the ranks of the warlike — who — our North-Western | 


Frontiers.” 


| Pedr: ae 19. The following is from the 


Tribune (Lahore), of 23rd April 1908 :— 


“ The war-cloud has hardly been lifted from the Afridi frontier when another 
war-cloud appears on the horizon of the’ frontier this time on the Mohmand border. 
On the eve of the punitive expedition to the Afridi land, we expressed the opinion 
that the matter was really one for police, and that the best way. to guard ‘against these 
raids is to institute a system of more vigilant watch and ward instead of driving the 


wild Afridis into their mountain fastnesses. The expedition, however, went and .had 
some successful fights with the Afridis, in which it was said that the latter had been. 
taught a whol¢s>me lesson. But the taste of the pudding lies in the. eating: of -it.and. 


the raids on the Afridi frontier have not ceased. Indeed, public opinion in this- province 
will be more inclined to regret with Hon’ble the Tikka Sahib of Nabha that the 


Afridis have not been taught a more salutary fesson, for the need of police vigilance 


on the frontier is as imperative as ever and it was given out some time ago that the 


Government is now busy in making arrangements for properly policing the frontier. 
That is of course all right, but we are not sure whether the sum of twelve lakhs, which 


is stated to have been the approximate cost of the punitive expedition could not have 


been ‘more usefully spent in the up-keep of a vigilant police guard along the line of distur- 


bance. The same question naturally comes to us with regard to the present expedition 


against the Mohmands, vis, whether a more economical, though not less effective 


method of dealing with the wali of the Mohmands would not lie in the better. 
of the area of disturbance. 


have gone out and we have only to watch the development of events,” 


| ae , 20. The following is from the 
The Mohmand rising. Panjabec (Lahore), of the send April 
1908 :— 


“ So our ern correspondent's anticipations appear to be goin to prove 


true, that there is possibility of an early collision of British troops with the Mohmand 


tribe on the Peshawar border. The latest news in connection wi ith the Zakka Khel 


expedition was that the chapter of self-congratulations has. not yet closed, and that 


a distribution of honours was in contemplation for those who had distinguished them- 


selves specially i in bringing about the ‘ settlement.’ It were better that this function 


be postponed until the Mohmands have given a chance to our officers and. men to Carn 


further distinction, and by another ‘settlement’ to pave the way for oth 2 
| similarly: bestir themselves? In his Budget speech Lord Minto said that the sword 


should not be allowed to get rusty in its sheath, and the key to Lord Kite : J, ae 


war. The tribes furnish an excellent opportunity fo cat 08 this : r 


policing 
But it is no use speculating. The die ig cast, the troops 


—. 
and the more. the tribesmen misbehave themselves, and the less the ‘ settlements.’ 
scttle aiything, the merrier foi Tommy Atkins and Jack Sepoy. There will: be. distribu. 
tion ‘of medals and honours-all the same whether it be a sham fight or real war. Be 
that as it may, there is little doubt now that the Mohmands, probably biaholennd by 
the ipledsant experiences.of the Zakka Khels, ” ta the aa nf lite the British 
ger, if not-bearding him in his own dep. .*#.. 2 ©. &  # During 
the winter the Mohmands are said to bave been only leas aagresdve ‘then the Zakka 
Khels, and after the return of the expeditign {significantly exoygh) dacoities on Shab 
kadar and neighbouring villages became so frequent on the Mohmand border that at 
length it was-decided to garrison the -principal villages with a detachment of regular 
troops. Kt is presumable that Lord: Kitchener's recent visit to Peshawar and the 
neighbouring country was in connection with the contemplated expedi ition, and let us 
hope that, if undertaken, it will prove to be -a really ' Puuitive’ one. Our honest 
opinion, ‘howbvex, is that proper measures taken within pur owa borders, by improving 
the police end strengtheging the military, would: afford better agd more permanent 


proteetion to the people concerned than these spasmodic expeditions which are associat: 
ed more with sound and fury than with actual results worth being proud of. Of course, 


the best measure of protection would be to allow the people to arm themselves and 
. orBaniag their own means, sof self-defence.” i ea eg 


ld diane en | | a1. The following 1S ion the 
re _—oe % Pee | Panjabes (Lahore), of the asth April 


ee “Se, Gddion ran commenced on the lilacs bondes and affairs have 
assumed avery serious aspect: ‘The — development of this hostile demonstration’ 
on..the part of.the. Mohmand is‘a surprise’ tothe Pioneer, which cherishes the fond 
belief that caleulationa of self-iaterest.rule the actions of fanatical tribes as much as 
those .of civilised peoples. * * * * ‘It is not yet clear; 
wires the-Peshawar corres pondent of the Pioneer, ‘what the reason is of this calling 
together-of the clans, and whether it should be regarded as a result of the Bazar Valiey 
expedition:or bas its ewn-peculiar significance.’ Probably it is the former, probably 
the latter, hut more probably it is both eombined, There cannot be any question that 
the abortive result of the Bazar Valley expedition against the Zakka Khels has had 
the effect of lowering the prestige of British arms in the eyes of the tribesmen and at 
the same time whetting their cupidity. It demonstrated what a riskless apd even 
paying work it was to make raids on the defenceless people of British territory, for 
in addition tothe spoils of./oof, British ‘settlement ’ only meant further contributions 
the to tribesmen. But fanaticism has also its part in the demonstration. The Mullahs, 
always burning with the hely fire for leading fehads, against the Kaffir, find aa 
opportunity in situations:in which the predatory iastincts. of the tribesmen come to 
the aid of their religicus frenzy. The situation has certainly been. complicated by 
the movement of tribesmen from the Afghan side of the border, who have joined the 
rising to. the number of about 2,Q00, It is believed that the Mohmands by themselves 
would probably have dispersed, ‘but for this reinforcing contingent, whick may have 
the effect of giving the appearance of the support of the Amir to the demonstration. 
Phe Pioneer hopes this ‘breaking loose of Afghans is due to the want of control of the 
Afghan officials, ‘and it reminds the Amir that it is his plain duty to act as his father 
did in: 1897, and by a strongly worded proctamation to ‘recall his 8 ubjects peremptorily 
from Mohmand country.’ “His Majesty is also exhorted to take effective measures 
at the same ‘time ‘ to prevent any similar contingents from joining the malcontents 
on a future otcagion.’ The attitude taken up by the British so far is one of acting 
| strictly on the defensive, dnd the authorities are evidently particularly ‘anxious.- not to 
arouse the Amit’s 3 suspicign by appeari af march towards Afghanistan. ‘The Pioneer — 
hopes “the” Kabul Di rba should: respon to- ‘this filendly attitade: Mestcads ¥ widopeend 
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Til. —NaTive oe pak res 
o correspondent writing to the Sadiq ul- Akhtar (Rewari) of tha 
7 >: goth. April 1908, says that the Native 
Native States ie Rejputans, sia | 


States in Rajputana’ fare‘ worse ‘than 


any other part of India. Patriotic natives complain of the oppression practised 
on their fellow countrymen inthe Transvaal, but they care’ nothing for the 
fate of the inhabitants of the Native States. The same is the ‘case with the 
indigenous press: : it complains of the perpetration of this or that ‘act of 
official oppression in British India, but does not concern itself about ‘the 
feudatory states. The writer then goes on to say that education is ata 
discount in these states, with the exception only of Jaipur, and the result is that 


revenue and police officials mercilessly fleece, and heap the. grossest abuse 
on the agriculturists. The largest educational institution in the state is 


that at Ajmere, but the people who are in the know hold the opinion that - 


the education imparted at it is of the worst sort. . The habits of thase who 
are. educated at it become so ruined that a sense of decency prevents. the 
correspondent from dilating on the subject On assuming the reins of govern- 
ment its alumnt relegate all their powers to their Diwans and to the state 
councils and remain ignorant of what goes on in their territories. It’ may 
be mentioned here that if a Diwan or a. member of the council is an outsider 
he thinks only of feathering his own nest and providing for his relations. . In 
case he is a state sagirdar he addresses himself to the task of paying his 
debts, showing favours to his creditors and murdering justice in a -most 
perverse manner. The writer next alleges that when the Resident at Abe 
(? the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana) goes out on:tour, Maha- 


rajas, state officials and members of state councils have to dance atte>dance on 
him, the por have to carry, burdens getting up at 3 in the morning and having 


neither fool to eat nor clothes to protect them against cold—¢ehsil peons 
rain down blows from their ‘sticks, feasts are held, da/i upon dais is presented, 
‘and any one making a complaint is involved in trouble. In conclusion, he 


makes the following suggestion in order to better the lot of the subjects of 
‘the Native States in 1 Rajputana : — 


(1) That sessions judges should decide cases with the’ help of j Juries 


and assessors, 


(2) That whieils should be opened in villages, education being. made 
compulsory for the agricultural classes. 


> 


~ VIIL—GENERAL Aaeeuinen seen: 
(a)—Fudsctal, 


iii . igs Fhe following i is hom the Tri- 
| apie er ee ee bune (Lahore), of April asth, ‘1903 :— 


“}ft there was one feature which more than others struck the on-looker in the 
‘Tinnevelly disturbances and subsequent official actions it was the striking similarity 


which they bore to the scenes we witnessed last year at Rawalpindi, ‘In both” 


cases, the magnitude of the riot was only possible on account of the: inefficiert 
policing of the town, and th-re was an apparent resemblance in the occasion .of :the 


‘two riots: But what was more striking, there was eyen a more marked sinyilafity.in 


‘the -offidial measures taken after the riots’ in both: cases. . The ‘Pindi Tiots.: were 
‘followed by scenes;-which we prefer not to rake up here. 


wag aftés months of arartreading sony and cruel susperise ‘that the ho po night 


Sy flice it to say that i i¢ 


~ 
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of the miseries of Pindi lawyers. brightened up into the bepey dawn. Tionevelly 
was threatened with similar scenes, but thanks to the good sense and judgment of 
the presiding Magistrate, the lowering clouds lave been: lifted, the dark and 
threatening; atmosphere has cleared up. From the telegram printed in another columo, 
it will be seen that the security cases ayainst the six Tinnevelly pleaders have had 
a happy termination, the Magistrate having discliarged ‘all of them on the ground that 
peaple. like them were not likely to commit any breach of the peace.. Of 
course, Messrs. Chidambaram Pillai and others are still under their trial and it is not 
for us to say anything on sub judice cases, But we may say that the release of 
the six Tinneyelly lawyers as well as by tempering justice with mercy in mild sentences 
on thé accused in the Vellupuram riot cases, the trying Magis:rates have done’a good 
deal to rehabilitate the Madras Govern ment into public estimation and have vindicated 
the cause of justice. The report of the release of the Tinvevelly lawyers will be 
ho ‘doubt received with gen satisfaction throughout the length and breadth of the land.” 


(e)—Agrieulture and questions affecting the land, 


, @45 The Zamindar + (Raraehed), of the Sth April 1908, complains of 
the practice by which the supply of 
water to the settlers in the canal colonies 
is stopped wien crops are about to ripen. It is, however, of opinion that the 
canal authorities are wholly powerless inthe matter, since the supply of water in 
the canals is far below the requirements of the colonists. It was impressed 
on them by Lord Curzon’s Government that they should display liberality in 
the matter of the construction of canals. His Lordship was under the impres- 
sion that ‘although crops would continue to be raised with rain water Govern- 
ment would collect water-rates whereever there was a canal, even though only 
in name. He did not, however, know that the gates of heaven would become 
closed and that, instead of realising adiane, Government would have to grant 


A complaint, 


remissions on account of the failure of crops. It has been truly said that the 


prosperity of the subjects depends on the motives which actuate the ruler. 
The paper then goes on to say that it has received complaints from some 
zamindars in the Bar s/akato the effect that after the inspection of ruined 
crops by zilladars the supply Of canal water to the colonists was stopped, 
and that this has led to the destruction of those crops that remained, The 
Editor seeks to substantiate this statement by publishing the complaints 
received by him on the subject from Chak No. 232 in the Samundri Tehsil 
and Chaks Nos, 3 and 118 on the Gugera Branch. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 
a5. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the &th April 1908, says that 
sila ail inis iimai agriculturists have to pay 4 annas for 


every rupee of land revenue in aid of 
schools, hospitals, roads, &c. It is, however, merchants and traders, who 


make use of the roads, while the schools chiefly exist for the benefit of non- 


agriculturists. Hospitals would be of great benefit to zamindars, but Govern- 
ment only locates these institutions in large cities and towns, and consequently 


Nit is the urban population again that profits. Aegriculturists give an immense 


sum of money annually in‘aid of hospitals, but for them alone no medical 
aid is available ;‘thus, since they have to undergo many privations, they. fall 
Victims to dlieaste of every sort. Thousands of zamindars and cultivators \ die 


every year in the villages of the Punjab for want of medical aid... Formerly 
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Government used to appoint native physicians for villages, but the practice has 
long been discontinued. The prevalence of epidemic diseases among the 
peasantry has been so greatly on the increase of late and the death-rate has 
risen so high among that section of the population that Government should 
give the matter particular attention. If it cando nothing else it should at 
least discontinue recovering the above cess from agriculturists, making up the 
deficiency from those who profit most by the roads, schools and hospitals. 


26. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 11th April 1908, acknowledges: 
the receipt of a further sum of Rs. 47-4 


collected by Lala Churanji Lal, from 
mauza Khanna, district Ludhiana, in the current week thus bringing the total 
amount to Rs. 350-10. Lala Ishar Das, father of Pindi Das, has been ac- 
quitted and has taken the family of Pindi Das, under his protection ; moreover, 
Sufi Amba Pershad, who is well acquainted with the condition of the family 
of Pindi Das has assured the paper that much help is being rendered privately © 
to Pindi Das’s family. The question, therefore, arises as to what should be 
done with the money collected for the aid of Pindi Das’s family and whether 
the fund started for the purpose be continued or closed. After inviting an 
expression of opinion from the public, the Editor remarks that he will be 
guided by the opinion of the majority in coming to a decision regarding the 


disposal of the money collected. 


Aid to the family of Pindi Das. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE ; 


The 25th Aprsl 1908. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore—4-§-08—1936—35—J. B. & H. L S. | 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE © eae ree 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


- Received up to 2nd May 1908. 


1.—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the acth April 1908, remarks that the 
political horizon in the Near East 


i appears overcast once more. It is 
difficult to say to what conse quences the unstatesmanlike policy followed by 


the powers towards Turkey will lead. Every one of them is so given to land- 
grabbing that they overlook moral , religious, and political considerations, nay, 
even the very principles of humanity, in the attainment of their object. After 
referring to the recent disp utes of France and [taly with the Porte, as also to 
the Anglo-Russian doings in regard to Macedonia, {the paper says that appar- 
ently Turkey is a piece of joint property in which every European power 
enjoys sovereign rights, which have the elasticity of rubber and can be 
stretched to any length. However, signs are not wanting to show that the 
patience of Turkey is near exhaustion and that the day is bound to come 
when she will have to unsheath the sword. And the victory will rest with 
those who are free from the impurity of greed and are compelled to go into 
the battle-field merely in self-defence—a moral principle which was fully estab- 
lished by the Russo-Japanese war. 


(6)——LHome. 


a. The $hkang Stal (Jhang), of the asth April 1908, remarks that 
it is superfluous to state now what the 
people of India desire, because: the 
English, as well as other nations of the world, are fully aware that complete 
freedom is the final’ goal of man’s life. Natives have come to realise that, like 
the English, Americans and Japanese, they have every night to complete 
liberty ; and they will be worse than beasts if they donot, after having easisec 

this, try to make themselves free. The desires for liberty is natural in every 
human being and it is thereforeno crime in the people of this country to. 
cherish such a desire. The real’ criminals are those who are depriving In- 
dians of their liberty and prevent the latter from struggling to. obtain freer 
dom. Their reason for trying to: stifle the aspirations of the. people consist 
‘in their desire to enjoy themselves in India for some time longer, otherwise 
they ase not unaware that natives demand nothing less. than freedom, and. 


Powers and Turkey. 


The rulers and the ruled. 


‘ 


that they ‘have every right to make the demand. The charges of sedition 
preferred against the children of the soil are. wholly. unfounded : there is no 
rebel here, nor can a person become a rebel i in his own country. The very 
things for doing. which a native is dubbed a rebel raise a person to the posi 
tion of a patriot: in other countries and secure him the veneration of his 
fellow-countrymen. .It is, however, a matter for congratulation that patriots 
have begun to be honoured in India also. Government may not appreciate 
their services, but the people revere them and consider it a laudable thing to 
go and see them. The reason for this is that Government apprehends i injury 


"from the very persons who are benefactors of: the people. The only defect 


of foreign rule is that the interests of the rulers and the. ruled clash beneath it. 
The same defect characterises the British Government in India and the rapid 
increase in the number. of sedition cases and. the widening of the gulf between 
the authorities and the people are ascribable to this very evil, 


—— people | have come to realise that Government itself is at the bottom 
of their troubles—poverty and starvation—and that so long as they do not 
get rid of it they cannot live in comfort. They have, therefore, now demand- 
ed Swaraj,, The English admit that it is the birth-right of natives to obtain their 


freedom, still they have been annoyed by this demand and ‘have been resort- 


ing to illegal methods to stem the tide, with the result that every native is full 
‘of complaints against them. Again, the complaints are gaining in volume 
from day to day, and the time is fast approaching when’ they will make 
things extremely unpleasant for the English. Indians are weak at the present 
moment and cannot make reprisals for the attacks ‘which Government has 
been making on them in order to stifle their longings for liberty. It, however, 


argues an ignorance of history to say that they can be crushed, or made to give 


up their desire (for freedom). All the wars, which have so far taken place be- 


tween slavery and freedom, have been won by the latter’s votaries, however weak 


and small in number they may have been. The reason why they have invariably 


succeeded js that they fight for justice and their legitimate rights, while 


their opponents consist of oppressors, and usurpers of the rights of others. 
Indians demand freedom and are right in making the demand, Government, 

however, since it knows this and still stands in their] way is in the wrong. It is, 
therefore, no mistake to say that although Government may place any number 
of obstacles in their way, may get up crores of sedition cases and may deport or 
hang thousands of natives, victory will assuredly rest with the people, The 
fight between the. English, 1.¢., Government and natives, has already com- 


‘menced, -albeit in a subdued manner, but if Government does not mend its 


ways the fight will be certain to gain in bitterness, The Indians are not~mis- 
chief-makers, nor do they wish that the quarrel between. them and Governe 
ment should be submitted toe the arbitrament of the sword. They have 


leamt much: from the English and consider it ungrateful to take up 


arms against the-latter. They cannot at the same time cease to. demand 
their rights and to long for liberty. It, therefore, behoves the English to 


“abandon the thoughts of keeping Indians in a state of perpetual slavery with 


‘the sword and to take the latter by the hand and make them taste of liberty. 
They enjoy and:value angtoms and if they were to ‘help poor natives in 


The rulers and the ruled. . 


The rulers and the ruled. 
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Sbtalning liberty: they would not only place-the fatter ander a. beat debt. of 
gratitude but would:also earn merit for themselves both in this world and in the 
world to’ come. There cannot be ‘the slightest doubt that the people: of 
India wil succeed in gaining freedom one day, be.it. one yeas, or, a, hundred: 


years hence. The only result, therefore, of the English placing. obstacles in 


their way will be to increase the distrust and estrangement between the. rulers 
and the ruled, which will lead to a sanguinary war in'the end. . Itis extremely 
foolish on the part of the authorities to oppose what is inevitable and. thereby 
create bad blood between themselves and the people, Under- ‘these : circum- 
stances it appears advisable that natives should fit themselves to regain their 
freedom, while the English should lend them a helping hand .and teach them. 


the way todo so. This would enable: the English to retain. possession of | 


India for a long time to come, as also to win the — of the people. 
The paper concludes as follows:— forge 

“ God grant that this may be our future and that we may, done the kindaoess 
of the English, obtain freedom by peaceful means. Then we will shout loudly ‘ Praise 
be to the English! Long live the English! The English are great philanthtopiste. 
They are angels in the form of human beings.’ Amen!" _ : 

3. The Rag hbir Patrika (Jhang). for April 1908, publishes. a Punjabi 
poem composed by the Editor which 
opens as follows :— 


“© you, with white faces and black hearts (/é#. tongues), 


“O you, who are called rulers, reflect a little. 
‘’ How long will we put up with oppression from you? 
‘OQ you, who flourish huntingecrops (in our faces) only respect begets respect.” 
‘There have been several kings who caused themselves to be spoken of as God. 
“ They have passed away, nor will you, O men of pride, live for ever. 
“ You should not pride yourselves on your brief power, 
“ You will sustain a fall, O you, who oppress the afflicted. 
‘You can keep the sceptre, we do not need it, 
_ We (only) ask for justice, O you, who are called just.” 
The poet then goes on to say ‘that natives are-also human beings and 


- that, “their rulers should not treat them like beasts, for the disgrace . heaped:on 
-them by the latter cuts them to the quick. After remarking’ that wey do not 


wish to fight Government, he concludes as follows :— 
‘If you do not give as (our) rights, you will not be able.to. enjoy. y yourselves. , 
“O you, who drink whisky-and-soda and beer night and day.”. 


4. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for Aprit 1908, abllidiens some 
Punjabi. verses. from. the pen. of one 


“Kailash Jangli,” who complains -that 
» although natives have been weeping and subnmiittinp petitions ta their hard- 
: hearted rulers for years past, the latter have not as yet taken pity on them ..nor 
Jistened to them, The authorities regard loyal” Indians as ‘unfit: for Swaray, 
“although the savage: and. rebellious Boers have alréady- been’ granted ‘self- 


* government: They do nat appreciate the loyalty of Indi ans, “The people 


"have been petitioning (Government for, their rights) for half a\ century past, 
_ but to no purpose. © They have also’been reduced to.a state.of poverty. They 
~ should help thentitelves : their present: inactivity has reduced. them toa miser- 
able condition, 
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240. ‘ 
ay The ‘Aibhar idm (Lahore), of the aéth April 19: 8, sitive 


id ‘> 


The ponte ai Gaanec, ‘a conimunication. in‘ which: the ‘writer 


says that althcugh swadeshism and 
boycott’ are on the lips of every one and are being’ diseussed everywhere, true, 
patriots continue to be'very rare‘in the country, It: is easy to name a num- 
ber of s0-called patriots, but 'they:do: not ‘love the ‘country in the true sense 
of the term and their irrésponsible doitigs have ‘been doing more harm than 
good to their countrymen. It is equally true, however, that. some of the 
officers of the Government have been conducting themselves in a very short- 
sighted manner, although this should ‘not detract from the. worth of. their 

just and courteous brethren. After remarking that the present miserable con- 

dition of the country is due chiefly to the self-constituted leaders, who. can 
only indulge in empty talk,--the correspondent finds. fault with those who 

allow themselves to be led by the nose by their favourites and commit acts 
calculated to injure both Government and the people. He then advises his 
countrymen to never fail to bring the doings of such officers to the notice 
of Government, adding that this wiil put an’ end to the evil and make the 
officers of Government take an interest in the prosperity and well-being of the 
people. The writer also asks natives to cease to follow igtorant men, and 
urges the real leaders of the people to have nothing to do with officers who love 
flattery. He concludes by asking the people to always bear in mind that the 
British is the greatest and the most just Government in the world, 


6. A reader of the Hak Pasand (Amritsar), contributes to its issue, 
of the a:st ‘April 1908, the first in- 
stalment: of :*' A Political Drama: a 
British Officer’s Darbar, or the miserable ccndition of Mother Bharat’, The 
following i¢'a summary of the article :— ~ 

ACT I. 


Sceng 1.—7 he Darbar. 
(Enter British Oficer.—T he Darbaris bow respectfully .) 


A Pol.tical. Drama. 


Britith Oficer.—My Indian subjects, —Hindus used to weep during the Muslim 
supremacy’ and Muhammadans had a bad time of it under Hindu rule. Our rule is, 
however, superior to both the Muslim, and the Hindu rule. Both Hindus and Musal- 


mans live in quiet and peace under it. There are railways and‘ the telegraph every- 


where. Thieves and dacoits have been prevented from molesting the people. Native 
boys are taught in every town and village and are taught to live a higher life. The people 
are prosperous in every respect. The lion and the goat drink at the same ghdt, and 
even-handed justice is administered in the country. 


Oficial Member.—O, ornament of the Kingly throne, who is me to match with 
you? British:prestige reigas throughout the country and the people enjoy themselves 
in every way. Plague and famine are quiescent, and if they appear anywhere nothing 


"is left undone to combat them. There are rejoicings everywhere and the. country 


enjoys complete liberty. The British have proved to be the saving of India. and have 
been doing their duty in a most thorough manner. Only a small sum of money is 
recovered from the people to cover the expenditure, but. they are afforded great, com- 
fort i in return. We.mean to make a capable people of natives, but so far they have not 
learnt to discriminate between good and evil. Nevertheless, it has. been. made patent 
that we ‘are “detulated by: Honest-motives. « We elevate natives to the posts of Extra 
‘Assistant ‘Commissioner and + Dlaeee Judge. Railway and the telegraph minister to 
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the cémfort: of .the..people, and , post offices exist everywhere. University education 
is: imparted in‘all provinces. and‘ignorance dare not. show its; face'in, the: country, I 


_ Obly; wish that Indians would feel grateful to us and would also realise | the might of the « 
British. 


? 


Non-Offisiat Member—My Lord, -the remarks: madé by you andthe com-* 
ments ‘of':my Hon'ble friend the Official Member thereon are perfectly justifiable, * It :isy 
however, a riddle to me why he should ‘ask Indians to feel grateful to the Britishy They 
already ‘do so and are ever ready to lay down their lives in the service of the: Crown! 
They are loyal and thoroughly deserving of being trusted. They fought for their :Gov-- 
ernment in the Dark Continent and in licah, Why should, then, my Hon’ble. {riend the’ 
Official Member comp’ain of want of gratitude in them ? Does he do so, because they 
now demand their rights and despise perpetual slavery ? 

Mace-bearer (chobdar).—Your Majesty, an old woman’ has presented ’ herself- 
atd craves an audience, 


British Oficer.—She may be brought into the Darbar before us. 
Mace-bearer.—Very good. 

(Enter Mother Bhar at, in regs and disheve'led hair). 
“ British Oficer.—What misfortune brings thee here, old woman? Tell us they 


story. 
Mother Bharat.— 
Do not hear the story of my friendlessness : 
Do not listen to the story of the afflicted. = 


British Oficer.—Thy name ? 

Mother Bharat.—Unknown: afflicted. 

British Oficer —(Thine) abode ? 

Mother Bharat.—Oppressed India. 

British Oficer.—Make full replies. Our mind is in a maze. 


Mother Bharat.—Heaven has caused me a world of sorrow: my grief extorts 
tears even from my enemies. 


Britis’ Officer.—Leave off such talk and relate the story. 


Mother Bharat.—1 am caught so fast in the net of adversity ‘that I find’ it 
extremely cifficult even to breathe. I bave been so hacked with the dagger of 
oppression that I cannot even open my eyes. Heaven has brought me to the dust. 
Thousands are bent on injuring me, acd there are a thousand and one wounds in my 
heart. My cities have been rendered desolate and my crown has left my head. My 
heroes and warriors are gone and my Icfty forts have been razed to the ground. My 
children go about begging, but there is no one to give them a crust of bread and they 
are turned back wherever they go. 


British Oficer.—{ have heard thy fict'tious story, and that a'so from thine 
own lips. Siy now what dost thou ask of us ? : 


Muther Brarat.—t beg of you for mercy and justice. 


British Oficer——We act up fully to the dictates of mercy id justice. We 
are-known for justice throughout the world. The British are always on the side of 
mercy and would show mercy even to their enemies. \ 


Mother Bharat.—All a lie, a black lie. -Your pretensions to. adie and mercy 
are unfounded. What has beceme of the royal proclamation (/é#, agreement) of 1857. ? 
Why do the English regard it with feelings of disgust ?. If this.is {your) justice, there 
is no.need to tall of it. Besides, ifthe British are always ready to treat even their 
enemies $ with mercy, why ui ety catres, their Indian a aloes! Do not the latter BY 


a 


ud \ 


ait: 


fl aud’ de they not Att (fo: tie Crivernatent) * Te je wnfalit that the ‘Brithsls: shoall 
peilty ‘protic by elite (/r# a} comntty and feathorthebineste-with: te:webhh;: bat<sfroutd 


ia tMe: dhatnelevsness ‘to send Xway (EHe-péople} empty-handed: when’ they: demand 


—- tights. i 


-Briissh Oficer.e-Theu: ‘impudent aid deceitful’ hag! How dost thow’ conduct | 
hyde how dost not. fear the authorities or thy sovereign. To think of thee 


 Ceiaing to teach nie statecraft and secure the rights of thy children ! Begone hence! 


What hotisénde art thou ss Thou ‘art ns: my time. . Ia there any: chebdan 
bite? | ee 
* Mare-braver.— Yes, Sit: oan a : Ls 
British Oficer.—Turn this old worran out? ‘Push her away. : - sian 
oe a ll da good. . oe an 
| (Exit Mother Bharat. The Darbar breaks up.) 
Sri ot a.—The Bazar. 
(Lamentatio n of Mother Eharat). 
[Here follow a few verses sung by. Mother Bharat to bemoan her hard lot ] 
Exit Mother: Bharat. Enter some boys. plays "e) 
Sona. 
Our India ts the grave of (our) longings : 
‘Oh! the flower-gatherer has looted our rose garden: 
Our manufactures used to sell in London and Norway : 
Paris-used to buy our goods at high prices: 
Our skill used to excite the wonder of Germany : 
Holland used to look at us in bewilderment. | 
O vicissitudes of fortune, under the cover of guiding us, 
The highwaymen have looted our caravan. 


O Falak,* things have turned topsy-turvy, 
Since foreigners now speak of India, as:theirs.” 


(To be continued) 


7. Hindustan (Lahore), of the r7th April 1908, remarks that in his 
speech on the 1st November fast on 
| the oceasion of the passing of the 
Seditious Meetings Act, the Viceroy remarked that attempts had been made 


r Lest yea’ es untest among the native Army. 


to tamper with the loyalty of the Indian Army, and His Exceltency requested 
Lord Kitchener to convey to the Indian Army his thanks for the con- 


tempt with which they had received the disgraceful overtures ‘made to 


‘them. Yet neither the Viceroy nor Lord Kitchener nor eyen Mr. Morley 


has as yet accused any one by name of having .attempted to seduce native 


soldiers from. their loyalty. Nor has any one so far been caught in the - 


attempt ; and if anyone had really tried to tamper with the loyalty of Jack 
Sepoy he would assuredly have been arrested and punished by the authorities, 


The paper then goes on to say that during the unrest which prevailed’ in the 
_ country fast year the military authorities, eontrary to their usual practice, 
preached loyalty to Indian troops, took away their arms from them and 


posted British soldiers where formerty Sepoys used to be on duty. This 


 Xtited the’ curiosity of native ‘soldiers, ‘and they ‘began to -seek ‘for the 
‘yedsons of ‘the distrust with which they were reparded by the authorities, 
'‘Their'search led them to ciscover many things, the knowledge of which 
was fikely to. curtail ‘the power of the authorities ahd to cause Pecuniary Jods 


— ar - scecchnichdinniltnee 
bd Lal ‘Chand Falak, Raiter of the Hitkerk | 
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‘to Govérnmeént and which‘Governmeént has’ therefore constantly’ etideavouted 


' tod conceal from thé eyes of the public. To divulge the natare of these matters: 
is termed sedition. If you tell a man that he has not been paid ‘the fut 
value of his goods you will assuredly. offend thie’ buyer. ‘The ‘séllér, however, 


will be certain to listen to you carefully and the buyer will regard this “as 


“ sedition.” The discoveries made by native soldiers were likely to éntail-d 
burden on the exchequer, but Government could not use this plea to silence 
or punish any one. It could, however, gain that end. by giving out that 
efforts had been made to seduce Jack Sepoy from his loyalty. This. it: did, 
and resorted to every sort of oppression and illegality in order to attain its 
object, which it succeeded in gaining, -As a matter of fact, however,’ no 


one attempted to tamper with the loyalty of His Mayesty’s Indian troops; 


nor was it to the advantage of anyone to do so. Nevertheless, there can be 


“no gainsaying the fact that discontent: did exist among these troops. ‘Native 


soldiers come from the Bar-and Manjha: country,’ and .it was these very 
tracts which were affected by. the Jaws which were: the’ root. cause of the in- 
rest of last year. The Sepoys’ relations at home are cultivators and when they 


“were subjected to hardships they raised an-outcry, which could not but find 


an echo in the native Army. Again, retired military officers who hold land 
in the Bar #/aka were also discontented since they were greatly harassed by the 
canal department and the colonization officer, The feelings of discontent 
which prevailed in the native Army last year were therefore the work neither 
of the Jeaders of the people nor of “ our enemies” to whom Mr. Morley re 
ferred. They were the creation of the real friends of the authorities, vis., the 
zamindars, whose sons are inthe army and are always ready to lay down 
their lives in the service of Government. To make matters worse, the 
authorities paid no heec to petitions from them nor to the outcry raised by 
them, nay, they even oppressed those who took the part of agriculturists. 
In conclusion} the paper says that as soon as the noxious and inflammatory 


laws in question had been modified and repealed all unrest among the Sepoys 
came to an end. | 


‘ Sf 


8. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th. April 1908, canine that it 
ss is rumoured in, Japan that a civil War, 
Jin which native Chiefs also will take 
part, is about to break out in India, and that this is the reason why. the 


A rumoured rising in India, 


strength of the British Army is being added to. It is further, rumoured 


that 70,000, rifles have been stolen from the fort at Madras, The Editor 
is unable to say who invents such a canard. 


9. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th April 1908, remarks, that. ph eee 
| | madans_ keep themselves aloof. fram 
ipl ee? ot | - political Bae Mi for tha following... reas 
son, and not because they haye no grievances or do not feel just the same..a$ 
others do. In the first days of British rule in India the authorities felt the neces- 
sity of weakening Muhammadans, and with this object in. view they took 
Hindus by the hand. The result was that Musalmans went down by'degrees 
and the followers of. Hinduism came up to the surface, Muhammadans became 


backward in education, their resources slipped’ through their hands and. they 
were rendered. unfit:to take part in any (great) work, it having become difficult 


fog them even to preserve their owt éxistehce, Whier a people lose tt neir 
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they. descend to flattery,in order:.to supply their wants :.they become selfish and 
carp nothing for education. : This is.éxactly the case -with: the present-day 
followers of Islam: they lay behind: Hindus-in- both education and wealth. The! 
latter. ought to-have helped the former to rise, while’ Moahammadans -should 

have gladly sought that help. So far, however, from having done ‘so, Muham-' 

madans solicited help from the self-same. people (the Enplish) who: had 

broken their strength... The last. named now wish to weaken Hindes and’ are, 

therefore, helping up the Prophet's followers: But the question “is ‘whether 
this help is being given with honest motives. «After: quoting an ‘extract from’ 
the Musaimax (Calcutta), which answers the question in the negative and de 
clares that Government.wishes only to push down Muhammadans, the paper 
says. that it cannot contradict its contemporary. It adds that when the Chris-. 
tian powers are anxious to bring Muhammadan Kingdoms to grief it finds it 
difficult to believe that Government wishes to add to the strength of its Mus- 

lim subjects in India. The present ‘golicitude of Government for the welfare 
of Muhammadans will last for only a short time, and there can be no doubt 
that when education becomes general among ‘the latter they also will be able to. 
realise theit degradation, ‘Meanwhile tliey should be taken by the hand’ by 

Hindus and'made to stand on their own legs. 


aS 


10. The Sadik-ul- Akhbar (Rewari), of the aath April 1908, publishes 


dia under Musii and British roe a communication in which the writer: 
says that some 300 years back, when 
the star of Mubammadans wasin the ascendant, perfect peace prevailed in 


India and:the industrial condition of the country was all that could be desired, 
Again, grain was sold at such cheap rates that four maunds of it could be had 
for one rupee, The -wealth of the country was not drained away, while In- 
dian-made articles commanded a large market abroad, including England. Not 
a few of the Moslem Kings of India.were ideal rulers and used to support 
themselves on their own earnings, spending their revenues for the benefit’ 
solely of their subjects. Much of the adverse criticism passed on them centres 
round their luxurious habits, but luxury and power always go hand in hand. 
Europeans of the present day also love ease and luxury, while their pride 
knows no bounds and makes them treat Asiatics with utter contempt. The 
writer then goés on to say that during the Muslim period the gulf between 
Hindus and Muhammadans was not as wide as the one which divides the 
rulers and the ruled’ now. A Hindu embracing Islam was at once placed on.a: 
footing of equality with the then rulers of the country. A native Christian, 
however, does not receive similar treatment from his European co-religionists 
and is not even allowed ‘to erter the church meant for white men. After re- 
marking that ‘natives should try to imitate only the virtues of the English, the 
writer. says that Persian and Arabi¢ are at a discount in these days and that if. 
Musalmans do not’ wish to starve they should acquire modern education. 


The Nesin-ul: Hind 4 (Lahore), of the asth April: 1908, ‘publishes a 


Comet of die, | - communication from Tahl Ram Ganga 
_ Ram who says that every native ought 
undoubtedly. to feet grateful ta Goverament for the ‘various blessings conferred: 


by it. on the country. As, however, has been remarked by an expert, India has’ 
to pay 92 OF 93 crores of rupees every i for these blessings, - After remark’ 


sas: 

ing thatit iS’ an exuggeration torassert that the anarchy which prevailed m India 

immediately before’ the advent’ of the English bad-always beea paar 
ite the fand-or that in pre-British days the country was‘at the mercy of invaders: 
froin the North, who carried back as much: booty as they Could, the ‘writer’ 
says that the largest booty was. secured by Nadir Shah and did not exceed! 
96 crores in value., Under the present regime, however, 92 or 93. crores of 
rupees are drained away from the country annually and,.in-spiteof the blésse, 
mgs. conferred-on her by’ British rule, India is ia: the: grip of’. poverty, | The 
cortespondent then aged on to say that this porary af _ to _ eee 
causes :— | ; 


- -An annual fos of crores of supose is entailed on the ‘country by 
baie feong 


4. Home charges. 

3. Avery large part of the profits r realised by! British merchants fer Inde 
is sent out of the country, . 

4 A lage sm of money bas to be pid on secon of interest on. tht 
fodns obtained by Government in England to construct railways, canala, dc, . 


5. Considerable sums of money are remitted to England annually :on 
account of the salaries and pensions of Government's European officers. Fhe 
savings of these officers also go out of the country. : 


, 6. Most of the articles required (for use in the railway, — and 
other departments are indented for from England. — 


__ y. Indigeneous arts and industries have completely diappened pee 
both trade and industry are in the hands of foreigners. 


_ §,.. The country is very heavily taxed; and Government spends a -very 
large part of its revenues on works which can benefit the country in.no way. | 
9 Crores of rupees are wasted on constructing roads, railways, forts, 


&c., for military purposes. 
10, The military expenditure is excessively ee 


st. Frequent wars on the frontier entail an unbearable burden on the 
12, The dsemiat to the members of Indian Civil. Service are top 


- é 


high. 


12. The following is from the. 7vs- 
Damnit nnd bune (Lahore), of the 29th April ache 
“For the last quarter of a century the leaders and representatives of public opinion 

in this country have been crying hoarse after.reforms, and in the face of socomsaeote 
and disappointments have been pointing out the danger of setting the. face against 
wishes and aspirations of a growing community, No heed was paid to’ their, lig 
as no response was given to their petitions and prayers, until the time came when their: 
prognostications came to be verified, their fears to be realized. Then all of a sudden 
bureaucracy opened its eyes, and felt that there-was some screw iatten the machinery 


of administration. ce 
And. the Ro yal dag! on Decentratiation is the Cutward tera of the inter- 
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ht will not do, however, to make ary‘forecast as to. how events’ will take their 
torn.: The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and their. supporters through thick. and: .thin have. 
not, failed to profit by the occasion, It has been songht to be made out that. the Deputy 


m sioner suffers from a lack of power and initiative, that his . hands are fettered 
from havi ng to ‘consult his superiors, and that he should be made a sort of Local Govern- 
ment ie bis district. Municipal Committees and District ‘Boards would wither and die 
away. without his protecting shadow, and that at any rate if they do not go ‘to: rack and 
ruin deprived of his advice and guidance, they would not; because they could not, : work 
as well ag now. _ And yet, as we have seen; the truth has. not failed to come -out that 
‘it is the presence at the Board of the executive head of the district that goes a long way. 
to check all independent judgment and to paralyze all direct initiative and action. The 
Deputy Commissioner represents the might and majesty of the Sirkar, and none dare 

_ question his wisdom and sagacity, cross his wishes, or oppose his will, Such is the 

_ testimony of men whom the most rabid Anglo-Indian journalist would ‘not have the 
hardihood to regard as ‘disappointed place-hunters’ or ‘ professional : politicians,’ 
‘men among the forefront of the landed aristocracy and the most successful of business 
men, But that is not all. The Deputy Commissioner must be a ‘Local Goverment. in 
power if not inname, It i is seriously advanced that he should be the head of all ‘the 
Departments that have.a local habitation or a name in the district. The Public Works, 


the Education, the Medical, the Sanitary, the F orest, the Vaccination, and any and every 


a - independence of the judi¢iary from. the executive, The Deputy Commissioner who is 


3 Be anaes ~adinthistration 6f justice which should not be: subordinate to him but should stand 


conceivable Department i in the district should be subject to his xis and Should have 


Bra 


‘irons in n every fite. Is this decentralisation, we ask, or a concentration of all power and 
‘prestige in the Head of the district, which will give him a free hand to do as he likes, 
independent of the little control that is now exercised on his actions; by the Local 
‘Government? We can only say this ; that. those who propose such a . thing know not 
what they do. : Ia ‘spite of the fact that: witnesses have not been wanting among the 
Auglo Indian community who have: chosen to speak in the name of the dumb peasantry 
and pleaded for more Europeans i in the moffussil, we have no hesitation in saying 
that no ) greater blunder could be conceived, in the truest interests of the administration 
as well as the people, than to go on ‘piling up the already tog. extensive powers of. the 
‘District Officer, and to remove the Local Government's power of ‘prompt interference with 
his doings. And we are convinced that if the removal of this salutary check’ will 
°ncrease his possibilities of committing blunders, it will expose him to much | greater 


criticism as_ the all-in-all of’ the administration. » ad SS | “ 


“ Another attempt in the game direction i is, failing the Deputy Commissioner, to 
invest the Commissioner, who as remarked by the Hon’ble Lala Harkishen Lal, serves 
practically as the post office, with ‘enhanced powers to serve’ as a Divisional Local 
Government. One thing that the outside public find it hard to understand is why there 
‘should be a sort of chafing at. the checks imposed by a Local Government. Why should 
District. and Divisional Officers wish . the Local Government to abdicate its. powers in 
- favour of himself, as there seems to be a little too much anxiety to get rid of the Govern- 
“ment of India control i in matters of provincial administration. Will, again, every’ officer 
‘he expected to follow i in the footsteps of Lord ‘Curzon and to jimitate the’ splendour and 
_ glory of the great Moghul 2 The idea inthe minds of witnesses. who would jntroduce 
‘these extraordinary’ innovations would s¢em‘to be to invest the District Officer with a 
“alo of light more brilliant and dazzling than’ he happens to possess now. 


toe “Turning. to the other side, we find that the representatives of Indian opinion, and 
in particu’ar, the representatives of the intellect, the public spirit and the patriotism of the 
_ country take an entirely different view of the situation. They would, to start with, have 
the sefaration of the judicial and executive functions, and thus ensure the entire 


_ the head of the Police should, it stands to reason, have absolutely nothing to do with the 
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 etitirely:independent. -Then comes.the question . of his control of the Manicipal Com- © 
mittees and: ‘District Boards. Indigo Public opinion emphatically ¢ demands that if these 


to be an ‘official, whose word is law to most men, especially to hia ‘subordinates and those 


who look to his hands for honours and preferments. The utmost that can: bé ‘advanced 
against it is that our Committees might make occasional mistakes in the initial stage, 
But it-can hardly be ignored that the money is their own and “surely they’ ¢ can. be 
presumed to be better. acquainted with the wishes of their countrymen .and constituents 
. than the Deputy Commissioner who can never be so accessible to the rate-payer in 
general as a non-official whose reputation depends on the opinion and good ‘will’ of’ his 
fellow-men of the locality. The Deputy Commissioner might be allowed a veto to, be 
used in certain special aud exceptional cases so long as‘it is not permitted to degenerate 
into an interference with every petty detail that does not meet with his own pleasure. In 
fact the complaint is universal that Lord Ripon’s plant fell on unsympathetic hands 
though certainly not on barren soil, and has survived the inclemency of the’ seasons 
and rigours of the weather alike, It would have fared still better and come out as a 
- mire glorious tree with more extensive branches and more luscious fruit ‘if it had.’ been 
- fortunate enough ‘to secure a continuance of that Kindly nursing which it ‘eceived’ 
at the hands of its original sponsors, 3 Poet a! 
ee se * * : * > . . 
te truth is that although some sort of change is 5 within sight, the Government 
stands wavering at the parting of the ways. Will it advance boldly and courageously giving. 
the sons of the soil some tangible and substantial share in the administration -of their 
own affairs, or will it all end in an increase of the powers of the District Officer giving 
his views still greater weight, and still further weakening the force of the ‘popular 
voice, It depends, in the first instance, oa the-Commission’s report, which let us hope 
| may reflect the existing situation in this country and bring forward genuine ‘remedies, 
- but this we might observe that the people will view with concern and dismay any 
ificrease of the District Officer’s power, for to them it.is not very material whether it is 
the Government of India or the Local: Government who frame the budget in the first 
instance, or whether it is the Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner who signs and 


countersignsia particular document, but to them it is a matter of the most vital importance | 


whether they shall or shall not have if not a predominating voice, certainly an effective 
‘voice in the administration of their own affairs, and this can only be if they are — 
to do it without let or hindrance from the Executive Officer.” | 


- 43, The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the arst April 1908, says that it 
India were to pass-out of the possession 


Iil-treatment of natives by Anglo-Indans of England the English would become 


of ho consequence in the world. But although they are not unaware of this 


_ they go on conducting themselves after the manner of Pharoah. They regard: 
natives with extreme contempt, and beat, abuse and: grossly. insult the latter. 
The simple-minded people of this country care nothing for all this and continue 
to bend themselves before Englishmen. This cannot, however, last for ever. 
- . If-the English ‘do not cease to thus disgrace Indians in their own country their 
| victims ‘will one day feel compelled to return blow for blow. After reproducing 
the story in which:some native soldiers.are said to have severely beaten the 
European Settlement Officer of the Gidhour State, the Editor: says that the 


ative. press used to advise Anglo-Indian officers to give up .their. habit of 


abusing and beating the children of the soil,. adding that the practice was 


certain to land thent in trouble one day. As, however, these short-sighted 
officers did not.listen to this advice newspapers ceased to write on the subject, 


Th : result has been that wherever an Anglo-Indian ‘officer insults a native-he:’ 


receives a Mashing | from the latter on the : wll fa suppart of ‘this assertion 


tlie paper rifats te the revent assault om the hispectorGiheral of the Bengsb: 
Bile at Howrali raflwaty station, andl says that aftNougl thie -  pueislainte have 
been arrested and will, in all probability, be sent to‘ fail, Chey have’ the tative 


faction having beaten ihe Sahib to their, heart’s content., . - 


ae. 4. Hindus ita CLafioté), 6f thie’ t 7th Aptif F908, remarks: ‘that’: sar 


7 etre ” [prising g charige has come over'the Anglo~ 
mt coord ‘Indians of Tate, “They are stways 


sididy vi fy nt:natives, s should any Indian fail to salaam. them he is. beaten. 
forthwiele while: théy abuse the children.of the soil. on all. cecasions.. Here. 


an there a native pays thei back in their own coin, bat for the genesal, pul 
paper" then refers to: the 


hatids with him and become his fend. It is petri but. wise. ‘end gentleman. 
ly in Him to ha¥e gone isto court after haviag submitted himself to a beating. 
Its conclusion; the paper regrets that no notice should: be taken of the conduct 

df those officers who have. vom. making, Goverament unpopular thr ough ° 


their il- ‘temper, © i 


— Hindustan m (Laker of the 17th April 190%, report's that severay 

. _. ,gorrespondents Rave written to suggest 
TO ere 5 & started by the Shang 
Siok in aid of the hale of Pindi Das should be converted i into a national ;fund,. . 
which should help not only Pind. Das but also other martyrs. on their return. 
fromjail. If the $hanp Sial approves of the suggestion Hindustas also will. 
do its best to help forward the project. The paper next suggests that the: 
money. which was collected in aid of the Panjabes but which was not atilised 
should be taken charge of by a committee consisting of some responsible 
public.men. The national fund referred to should also be under the controf of 
a committee composed of at least five persons. One. of the funds should be 
utilised for defending persons involved i in. (political). cases, the other being — 
reserved fer helping. such persons on their return fvom jail, The Editor con= 
cludes by ‘suggesting that. the’ money collected by the Shang Stal should be | 
paid not to the father, but to the wife of Pindi Das, 


aye 16 The Hag Faane une of the 1st May -1908, ecieeiaal of 
ded: 

14 The Thong Siat (Jiang), of the a5th April 1908, says that see: 
“following suggestions have been made 


ia to fhe oltenttay: 


Litioa! 
pare : ama ens "*  to-it in repard to the fund: started by 
es a Hein aid of the family of Pindi Das 2 
: ged (ay That, ae suppested’ by Hindustar, the cofléctions niade: should 
= * “Be kept in hand tit As release of Pindt Das, 


2 W. That the fund should be made. permanent, the miortey feft die, 
helping Pingi Das being kept over for those wlio tay watieg 
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@), Eee the fund shouldbe converted: into'one for ‘Sieg’ weary 


a “who are sent to jail for bc oBenee: of loving <n wewny? 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), ‘of th io April. sok: ‘says hen 


Dr, Dina Nath, of Ryaitpue;  - - qe Dr. Dina Nath, of Lyallpus, Was. warned 
on the 2oth idem for his remarks about 


the Punjabee case, contained in a leaflet issued- by him’ sometime back; 


After reproducing the remarks, the paper enquires whether the authorities now 


wish to intimidate political workers and suppress agitation in this way.. ats , 


assuredly significant that Ajit Singh, Shanti Narayan, and Dr. Dina Nath, 
should have been warned in the last. few days. 


ae © eer sy 


19. ‘The Sheag Siat ( A bang), of the 18th ad agth April +908, publishes 


Dr, Diva Nath, of Lyallper. 
Assistant, Surgeon, of Lyallpur, which 


begins with part of a notice acnonesi issued by him.; The writer then says that 


he was born at Rawalpindi and that after passing aut of the Medical College, 


Lahore, he joined Government seryice on the goth November 1904, . Itis_ 


believed, he says, that Government wishes the. people. well and that those 
who do good work under it fare well, The more experience, however, he 


gained of Government service the greater was his disallusionment in the . 


matter. He then goes on to say: that the Chief Plague Officer, Punjab, 
visited Gurgaon on the 18th January 1906, and went into a room. in company 
with the Civil Surgeon, both of them seating themselves in chairs. The writer 
was called in ano was asked’ by the former what he would do ina plague- 
stricken village. The same question was put to Assistant Surgeon Mukand 
Lal; and while they were both kept standing the Chief Plague Officer and the 
Ciyil Surgeon sat in chairs, which shows ‘with what respect the English treat 


natives. Those, however, who do not respect others cannot command respect - 


for ever. (Government servants) wield authority, s¢., practise oppression, 
and take a pride in being called Thanedars, J ahsildas, Zilladars, Doctors, 
&c., &c. But does zzzat consist inths.? It is to be regretted that natives 
do not understand the true meaning of the word sasa¢, and: are-fond of 
slavery, They ‘should take the trouble to find out the true. meaning of the 
word #szat, and if unable to do so, should communicate with the writes. er 


He then accuses the Chiet Plague Officer of ara done no ane cna: 


during his visit to Guigaon. Ail that the latter did was to send for workers in 


the muffasil in order that they should salaam to him, to hamper them in theis 


work, to injure the pyblic and to earn travelling allowance - for himself. He 
undoubtedly tried to Lest these workers, but what necessity was there for this; 
seeing . that they had already, been doing (plague) work? He should have 


visited some plague-infected town or village, seen plague patients and made 


natives who die (from plague), which i 1g no concern of. the English. Even a 
District Plague Officer does not do so. Itis natives who work, while the lot 
of others consists in enjoying. themselves. Dina Nath further temarks that. 
England has profitted even by the outbreak, of plague in India, seeing that. 
she has: sold to bad sent at poison | worth lakhs of ° rapers. He adds that 


ja ¢ 
o’ Girter 


an article written by Dina. Nath, 


enquiries {rom the people. But why should he have done so? It is only - 


 * 
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be ibiieiéd the kiting of rats j in ‘his diary bo the er January 1906, and 
ihat the reply received was: tothe effect that such an Assistant Surgeon 
should not be retained in service. “Only such a reply, he says, is vouchsafed 
to those who listen to their conscience : it is difficult, nay, impossible to serve 
Government and at the same time to obey the dictates of one’s conscience, 
After’ praising ‘his work in Gurgacn, and in particular at Rewari, he states that 
im April 196 he received telegraphic orders transferring him to Lyallpur, and 
says that those who do not flatter (their. superior) officers are treated in this 
very manner. He, however, cared nothing for the telegram and told the Civil 
Surgeon before a reliable person that he was not enamoured of his post, He 
was on plague duty at Lyallpur for six months, during which period his work 
was not inspected by any one, In October 1906, he received urgent orders 
to go to Hissar and on arrival there was posted to Bhiwani. On the 2and 
of the same month. he was informed that, his services had been dispensed. 
with and he joyfully. communicated the news to all. On the advice of the 
District Flague Officer and after seeing the Civit Surgeon on the subject, 


however, he submitted a representation to the Tnspector-General, Civil- 


Hospitals, although he was not mean enough to couch the document in the 
language suggested by the Civil Surgeon. He was informed in. reply that he 
could not be retained.in service any longer, and wrote:back to say that he did 


not want émployment under Government. He, however, asked the Inspector-. 


‘General to let him know the reason for his dismissal, and after considerable 
correspondence was put off with the evasive reply that according to the rules 
his'services could be'dispensed with after a month’s notice. ‘After remarking 
that no good reason for his dismissal was forthcoming, he goes cn to say 
that the injustice perpetrated ‘by Government in connection with his travelling 
allowarce bill:for-his journey from Bhiwani: to:‘Hafizabad makes one. despair 
of obtaining justice from: the British nation. ‘The: writer-served a noticé on 


the Secretary of State through the Collector‘of Lyallpur demanding payment: 
ofthe -bill, but after: considering’ the matter for about four-months he pave 
up the idea of suing Government ‘for only Rs.6. He argued that he would: 
console himself with the thought that*‘he' had given away the amount -in’ 
charity: Alms are, "however, ziven-willingly ; and it is only thugs, highway- 
men and. robbers ‘who conduct themselves in the manner (in which Govern’ 
ment cid in-connection with the payment of the akove bill). The: people: 


should reflect whether Indiais not being robbez. Besides, can one obtain 
justice by going into a Court’ in India? No, never. On the contrary, one 


is looted, subjected to diverse hardships and humiliation, one wastés one's: 


time and instead of obtaining justice, has to suffer shame in the end. 
| ' II—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER.. 


20, The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 18th April 1908, writing 


A about tribal raids into British territor 
Te naamacmalai ironically remarks that Afridis Feing 
guests of Government should be treated hospitably by the people. For the 
‘game reason it is no offence in them to loot a few Hindu shops or the 
property of some other persons. The paper then enquires how long Gov- 
ernment will leave the Hindu residents of the. Frontier Proyince in their present 
helpless condition, adding that if it can do nothing to pr otect their liyes and 


property it should tell them so plainly, so that they may make their’ own 


arrangements. 


a5 


a1. Hindustan anaes , of the 17th April 1908, remarits that tribese 
° om ni as aaa, men continue to commit. raids ‘into 
Peshawar and neighbourhog _ 
| money changers of Peshawar have submitted a memorial.to, the Viceroy.on the 
subject, but: what is likely. to. come. of it? The raiders will goon looting, Britiah 
subjects arid the memorials will’ remain under consideration all the while. 
The authorities could, if they so wished, set matters right in a. minute, seeing 
that their resources are by no means small. After deprecating the indiffer- 
ence of Government to the ill-treatment of Hindus by the Afridis and the 
Muhammadans of East Bengal, the paper says that an impression has gone 
abroad that the authorities wish to neutralise the good effect which ‘the Amir’s 
visit had had on the relation between Hindus and Muhammadans, ; as also te 
impress on the Hindus that they are unfit to govern themselves. and .that if 
British protection wete withdrawn from them they would be plundered by 
the followers of Islam. In other words, this is how Government is endea- 
‘vouting to nullify the effects which are being made to bring Hindus and 
Muhammadans together. Hindustan adds that Muhammadans have also begun 
to realise that they are being parted from Hindus with the object of making 
‘it impossible for the latter to sympathise with them on any occasion. In con- 
clusion, it says that the Afridis have come to gain in power, that they have 
been receiving arms from Kabul, Persia, &c, that it has become diff. 
cult to keep them in hand, and that poor Government, which recalled a puni- 
tive expedition on the Zakka Khels handing to it sixty rifles as 2 guarantee 
for good behaviour, is powerless to achieve anything against them. 


ga. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th April 1908, says. that 
whenever the frontier tribes show a: 
little unusual activity the Anglo-Indian 
Press hastens to accuse the Amir of helping them and supplying them with 
arms and ammunition. Accordingly some members of it have given out that 
-a number of soldiers belonging to the regular Afghan army have joined the 
Mohmands against the British Government. After remarking that the 
London Times also has of late been writing m the same strain, the Editor 
‘regrets that Anglo-Indians and English newspapers should not believe. the 
Amir’s professions of friendship for England and should prefer unfounded 
charges against the Afghan Government, although tt is an admitted fact that 
the present ruler of Kabul highly values the friendship of the English and is 
fully aware of their power. Besides, why should Habibulla Khan, help the 
tribesmen, of whose want of resources no one is better aware than himself. 
The paper then expresses satisfaction at the declaration by the India Office that. 
the frontier tribes now arrayed against the British Government are not under 
the control of the ruler of Afghanistan. It adds that the news has also been 
received that His Majesty the Amir has been lying ill for some time past. 
In conclusion, it says that the mean attacks made on him by the as os 
referred to cannot but offend the Amir. re 
| * _ , 23. The. following is from ‘the 
The Mohmgod riding, | ; Tribune (Lahore), of the agth April 
- 3 a | 1908 :— 
«Phe small patch of cloud no bigger than a map’s. hand which ‘appeared on 
the boriton’ on: r the Semen Satw. seems to have bene Lasik: huge. dimensions 
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and at present we are face to face with a frontier war of a bigger description than any 
we. had within. the last twenty-five years except on the occasion ‘of: the »Tirah® catnpaign | 

in 1897. And what is worse, it seems that the apprehensions we expressed on the eve 
of the Zakka Khel‘Expedition are going to be realised: and the whole line of jerry 


| bulldicgs on the British frontier: show symptoms: of getting: ablaz~. The telegrams 


which have ‘appeared in our colamns, suggest that Mullahs have been steadily at work 
rousing up the fanaticism of the frontier tribes, and that the.excitement is fast #pread- 


. ing, the Mohmands having been joined by large bands from the other tribes. And the 


worst of it is, that the tribal forces have row got an organised camel transport, and 
cash, ammunition and food-supplies are being carried forward to the scene of fight 
uoder the direction of the Mullahs, who seem to have the popular fesling all on their 
side ‘It is also being plainly hinted apparently not altogether without reason ‘that the 
Afglian officials—it is said that the Amir cannot-at pres-nt attend to State business. on 
account of his ill-health—are secretly sympathising with, if not helping this tribal rising. 
Oa the whole, the matter bears a gruesome and ominous look about it, specially when 
we remember that the enemy’s organisation is such that the mixed tribal force may 
hold together for some time and is evidently able to recoup what it may lose in sone 


-repulses. There can be very little doubt, as‘even the Englishman's correspondent is 


now constrained to say, that the hasty manner in which the Zakka -Khel Expedition 
was conducted has been responsible for the present situation. And the same testimony 


_ is given by a correspondent, referred to by the Empire, who says that. the tribesmen | 


were completely possess:d with the idea that the British forces had bean driven out 


of their country in the last punitive expeditioa against Zakka Khels. After all, as: we 


observed some time ago, the Hon’ble the Tikka Sahib of Nabha tru'y voiced public ' 
opinion in this part of the Province, when he regretted that the Zakkas were not taught 
a more wholesome lesson. We still insist on the opinion we ex;ressed before the- 
commencement of hostilities that an effective and vigilant watch and ward ard better 

policing of British frontier line would have obviated the necessity of all these costly and 

big expeditions, but once the forces had been mobilised for the front, they should not 
have stopp<d short of teaching the tribes nen a salutary lesson. But now the situation 

is stid more complicated than before, especially in view of the extraordinary delsy in 

obtaining the Amir’s assent to the Anglo-Russian treaty, for we may remember as Mr. 
Morley informed Majer Anstrut! er Gray the cther day, that the-Amir has not signified 
his intention one way or the other. Anyhow the position is one. of unusual gravity 

and what is worse, there is little likelihood, in view'of Mr. Morley’s recent declarations | 
in reply to Sir Henry Cotton, of Inia being absoived from any portion of the cost of this 
war, which threatens to run into a fearful am cunt.” 


a4. The following ig from the Punjabee (Lahore), of the ajth April 


The Mobmand ‘ddey it _— 


Out of evil cometh good, and the formidable dimensions which the Mohmand 
rising has a'l of a sudden assumed may, by putting our Government on their mettle. 
ultimately lead to a more satisfactory settlement of these frontier troubles than the 
accustomed milk-and water policy could do. Recent events have demonstrated that the 
frontier tribesmen require a sufficiently heroic treatment, and that a strong dose of 
some drastic remedy should be administerec tothem. If the fanaticism and determina- 
tion of the Mohmands should elicit similar determination and energy from the British 
Government, instead of the vacillating methods of looking to this quarter and that 
(instead « of to the mais arm) ‘ for settlement,’ we may by and by come tothe end of 

these ‘ demonstrations ’ by impressing the tribesmen with a sense of the reserve of 
British power. As it is, the military power ‘of the British has become a laughing stock 
with the Pathans, and the tremendous import of arms and ammunition which they have 
been carrying on clearly point to'a prospective day .when they look for.a more or less 

general éngagement with the powers in India. . The: fact that it is British manufacturer « 
who tre supplying the war materials, and that i in their passage across the frontiers they 


! 
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have. been £0 long eluding the vigilance of the British authorities, cannot haves wety; oath 
impressed tke Pathans with a high sense of British patriotism. or of. their, administrative 
watchfulness and‘vigour. And: the. feleing-of British vacillation:and loss of prestige:is 
not eT to Indians and Asiatics hse _ is.also shared: by many — te bs hs 


The Mohmand rising. ae oe following i is from. the 
| | Panjabee of the and,. May. 1508 :— ., 

“ The greatest cause of anxiety in connection ‘with the present Mehmand tis- 
ing is the uncertainty about t e Amir’ s intentions and even his whereabouts. He was 
reported to be, ill at -Jellalabad. some time ago, but since then no news has 
been received either as to his health, or his moyements. This has naturally led te specula- 


tions, which have been very much encouraged by the fact that no secret is made of ‘the 


reinforcements and supplies which the Mohmands are deriving from Afghan territory. 
‘If the serious indisposition from which he is said to be suffering is genuine,’ writes the 
Statesman, ‘it has occurred at a most inopportune time. On the ee hand, if it be 
diplcmatic, he will be well advised to decide on a speedy recovery.’ The Statesman 
does not suppose that these Afghan reinforcements and supplies have teen sent with 
the concurrence or connivance of the Amir.. ‘His Majesty dopbtless realises far too 
keenly: the responsibilities cf his position to extend the least encovragement to any 
unrest among his people which would. impair his friendly relations with the Indian 


Government.’. What. is:just.possible is that either on account of ill health or for 
some other reason he has been unable to check the co-cperation of a section of his _ 


subjects with a tribe that is showing open hostility to the British Power. On tke 
other hand, the uneasiness which some of the Anglo-Indian papers, notably the 
Picneer, are displaying with regard to the probable attitude of His Highness,’ is 
traceatle to a not altogether clear conscience. They know that there-:ate causes. that 
may well justify the Amir to look upon the Mohmand trouble, if not with positive 
complaccnee, at least rot with any degree of indignant disapproval. For instance, 
there is reason to apprehend that His Majesty is not. altogether p'eased with the 
manner in which le was igncred curing the negotiations over the Anglo-Russian 
Convention—a Treaty which he is now expected to sign, but his assent to which 
he has managed to put off heretofore and pertaps indefinitely. But the manner 
cf drawing up the Convention is, perhars, not the orly reason which may have made 
the Amir indifferent to the troubles of the Indian Gcvernment with the frontier 
tribesmen. He cannot have forgotten the circumstances of the delimitation of the Mohmand 
Frontier, which gave no small offence to his father and predecessor on the Afghan throne. 
The late Amir was bitterly cppcsed to the policy by which the frontier. tribes - were 
excluded from his realm and made independent by themselves. In fact, he is understood 
to have given a warning to the Government of India which in the light of later events 
appears to be almost rrophetic: He said that ‘if you should cut them (the tribesmen) 
out of my dominions, they will neither be of any use to ‘you nor to me; you will always 
be ergeged in fighting er other trouble with them, and they will always go on plunder- 
ing.’ Need there be any surprise, then, that the present Amir, wto may be supposed 
to retain the bitterness which his father felt on this point, should not be particularly 
anxicus, nor seek to go out of his way, in o'der to help the Indian Government in 
any clash they may have with the frontier tribes ? ” : 


26. The saitiitiog is from the Observer (Lahore), . of the dias Mey 
at pada eet 


The Moh mand rleing. 


-- “ For ignerant and il-timed critic:sm: com oer us to the European. press. The . 
tribes on our North-Western frontier show a spirit of restlessness, the British Govern- 
meat in India is forced.to undertake military, operations against them, and, forthwith the : 
Amir of Afghanistan:.1s blamed for not , restraining | the impetuasity of the tribes men, 


though the latter are not under his control. , We wonder what good can come’ ‘ou of the 
oO Re: he Ne pay 


’» 
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- btrong language i in which some English papers have indulged i in whes inveighing- against 
thé so-called indifference of the Amir in cotitrolling the tribesmen who are now oa the 
warpath; Doubtless, His Majesty'is ‘aware: ‘ that his méastre of responeib lity is very. 
great,’ and he stands in no need of an outside reminder to bring home to-him the force 

_ Of this proposition. But the Amir is certainly excusable if he is unable to comprehend © 
how he can. be held. responsible fur the deeds of the tribes who are beyond his jurisdic- 
tion and ‘over whom: He has no control. The Amir's friendly feelings towards the 
Governmect of India are well-known, and none but a biassed critic can detect in thém 
the least j indication of a change from the policy of mutual good-will and friendly relations 
which His Majesty has consistently observed’ towdrds the British Government. There 
is no reason to doubt his bincerity, and ‘writings calculated to cast groundless — 
on, His Majesty’ 8 motives can serve ‘but little’ ‘us“ful purpose.” | 


f.—Native STATES. 
2. The Cursos Fastette (Delhi), of the 1 sth April 199%, after remark- 


ing that, the exchequers of the Muham- 
Goreamen pewter nd . madan Native. S:ates reflect the po- 


verty of the Prophet’s followers i in the country, says that the internal candition 
of some of the feudatory States is wretched in the extreme, . The high: ‘handed 
- doings of Residents or (Political) Agents, the gross ignorance of the chiefs of 
‘the affairs‘of States and the wrong advice which they receive from their igno- 
rant companions have been sapping the foundations of.the States and deepen- 
jng poverty in them. As long as Government does riot interest itself in the 
matter and save native chiefs from ruin the latter will never be able to stand on 
their own leys. The education imparted by it to the sons of Rajas and 
Nawabs at Ajmere, Lahore and other places, is, however, such that it can 
prove of no help to its recipients when they come to govern their subjects. 
If Government wishes to make able rulers of them it. should impart quite a 
different form ‘of education and see that their time .is not .wasted in receiving 
the absured‘and useless education which is now imparted at the Chiefs’ Colleges. 
The present condition of Native Statesis so shameful that it does not speak 
_well of Government’s supervision over them. The paper: then goes on ‘to say 
_that.although the posting of Residents or Agents to the States constitutes a 
} guarantee of the integrity of, and the prevalence of peace in them, sometimes 
-it-also-proves a source. of weakness tothe States. The semi-harbarous State 
' officials:do not know what attitude to adopt towards educated officers belong- 
ing to the civilised and enlightened ruling:race: .Some of them resort to ful- 
‘some flattery and thereby lower themselves in the estimation of the Residents 
or Agents, while others give themselves airs in their pride of birth and get 
trampled upon, The Editor has witnessed the doings of Residents or Agents 
. as also of native chiefs and their semi-barbarous officers in several States, 
Some ot the chiefs, who were of a very mild disposition, got swallowed up, 
- while.others who proved to be tougher customers, were crushed like wasps. 
Again, in some States the Political Agents evince not the least interest in the 
affairs of the State : they keep themselves shut up in their houses, take no 
" motice even of the -grossest ‘wrong-doings on the part of the chiefs, and throw: 
into waste paper baskets the petitions submitted to them by the State subr. 
jects. The paper next announces its intention of publishing articles to throw: 
“Hight | on the pitiable condition of Native States, specially- those under Muham-. 
~ madan/rulers, ‘and to request Governmént to*go to their rescue.. Government: 
~ should: help’ the States, not’ by appointing British’ officers: to. carry, en,their 
administration, but by réforming the chiefs ~ and providing-able. and: faithful 
officjals for them. After remarking that the officers lent by Government. to the, 
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States are usually men who have completed their period of service, the Editor 
says.that. they. may be far abler than the present-day semi-barbarous State 


Officials, but .that they lack the aoe and the prekas for work to be met. 


with 1 in young men.. 


“av. ai Rava Riteane. | 4 
08. The es Samachar (Lahore), of the 18th Aprit 1908 publish- 
Rioe-klling in India, | es the following :— 


“We guarantee that kine-killing which is at the bottom of the existing disunion 
ard daily recurring quarrels between Hindus and Mubammadans can be put down in 
India at once- There is no necessity at present for collecting funds to achieve this 


great task, but at least one crore of Hindus should signify their approval (of the object) 
to our Office in the following form : aa 


q , a —r ee mo OBES ? | : coats 
sib-caste (got) __ ,tesident of »in the _ are 


ee 
* 


district, hereby declare that I am sincerely desirous of seeing kine-killing put down iti 


India and that'I ‘will not: demur or — to - means which -_ - meee — 
to achieve = ont ont , : 


See ae eee ne he ’ 
Ew PS Ge FET mS 


Note. wk list of the members of this society will be pblbed i in the /akaiad from 
time: to time (/s#, always). oe 


‘¢ All communications should be addressed to the : iii 
not given), Znkalab ; Gujranwala.” ee - 


'\ -VIL—GENgRAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(d)—E ducation. 


29. Hindustan matte of the 17th April. 1908, neadie that the 


ons sie 3 _ .Government of India issued. a circular 
nnee mee in.November last inviting the opinion 
of the Local Governments and Administrations on the question of making 


primary education free in British India.. It has been given out. recently. that 
the majority of the Governments and Administrations consulted hold the 
view that the experiment cannot be tried till the educational grants. for all 
the provinces are considerably increased, After remarking that: this dashes 


to the. ground the expectations formed by the public-in the matter, the paper - 


says that while ‘a small State like Baroda has-made-education free and come 
pulsory a mighty Government like the British pleads want -of funds for 
making the experiment. The extra money required for the purpose,. it adds, 
must be the total of the amount now realised from the students of primary 
schools on account of tuition fee. The amount should be found by replacing 
highly-paid Europeans by native graduates, who will do more work than the 
former on smaller salaries, 


-.. 40 Hindustan Gabe) of the o4th Ani 1908, * of seh com- 

pe , munication from one Hukam Singh, of 
wage ov _ Sangoi, who says that the: es is 
persistent, that a. Khalsa College is. to be removed from under the manage- 
ment of the-Sikhs and placed entirely in the -hands of Eyropeans, on the 
Sole. ground that :the money given in aid of the. institution by. (Sikh). Ruling 
Chiefs was contributed at: the instance of Government, ‘The - writer would: 
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like to know whether Sikh Chiefs cannot- give ‘away ‘any ‘money eyen for: | 


religions ‘purposes except with the permission of Government. He adds. . 
that:; the rumour has caused excitement even in places where the Khalsa . 
College had never been heard of before and that the public are anxiously - 
waiting to see what sense of self-respect’ the’ Sikhs possess and how their 
loyalty 1 is to be rewarded by the powers that, be. ven 


31. The following is from the English sepphiment to Hindustan 
 Hal€ truth in text-books.” ¢Lahore), of the 24th April 1908 _ 


bu Mr. V. J. Jaradekar, ‘Pleader, Amalner, has brought tothe notice of the general’ 
public a piece of the false information: circulated” by mane of the- Mahrati — 
Series Book Seventh. He says :— ) 


‘Lesson Forty-Five (Famine and its Relief) on page 125, says the Government 
advances Tagai to agriculturists to sink wells, etc.; so far $0 good ; but further on boldly 
declares, “ sf charges no interest for the same. neat 


Now, so far as my knowledge goes, Government charges. interest at (4) per cent. 
per annum on Tagais. I also learn that the rate of interest has been increased. to: 
6 per cent. per annum lately. I hope Iam right. It may very easily be said that it was a 
mistake on the part cf the: person charged with the writing: of |the lesson ; but it is not 
so easy to be betieved that the misstatement escaped the notice of all the Government: 
officers concerned. | 


To fairness to what the Government aims at, ‘mention ought to have bene ‘made: 
of the Incame-Tax which was specially imposed on tho people to make a provision 
against famines, and which has poured crores into the coffers of the G overnment. 
But, while totally ignoring the imposition of the tax, it deals to the public a bare 
falsehood (if my information is correct). 


Lord Curzon from-the pinnacle of his authority declared that the Indians are 
‘dishonest. But who. makes them so if there are any at all? The lesson makes a happy 
reference to the lakhs of rupees spent by Government to avoid and counteract. famines, 
but scrupulously keeps. back crores exacted from the ryots:for the same.. 


“To bring the matter into a nutshell there is. a suppression of a: fact and ; a 
misrepresentation of another on the part of the: Department of Public Instruction. If 
anything of the kind is given utterance to by a man of the public, Government authori- 

ties. at..once raise a hue and cry and say ‘ you misrepresent Government and circulate 
‘false reports.’ Now cursed be the education that our boys have to receive through 
books like these published under the very authority: of the Government !:! 


“ This only means:a sore need of an education in the hands of the public to: couns 
teract the effects: produced by lessons like the above. Faults in all the series, whoever 
may have composed’ them, are'so numerous that they stand {undeniably self-condemned.’” 
Fhe learned Pleader ends by hoping that areenment will correct the errots and pro-« 

/ _ perly revise the series. - ; 


(hy — Miscellaneous. 


32. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th April 1908, remarks that some- 


Mr. bicitak Delite do Mee feeiiitend Gonos time back Mr. Stephens, a European 


signer inthe Pupjab. | Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Gujranwala, was placed under suspension on charges: of bribery, A Speciak 
Magistrate has been enquiring into. the charges and the evidence adduced 
hefore him went to show that Mr. Stephens. had been taking bribes. right and: 
left.. On the’ 29rd. March last, however, a telegram was. received from the. 


357 


’ Government of India to the effect that his resignation had been accepted 
and that the case against him should be dropped. This was done and, 
according to rumour, Mr. Stephen has to go to Burma, where he will assuredly 
be appointed to some other good post. The paper next states by way of 
contrast that Bhai Ram Singh, a Public Works Department Clerk at Gujran- 
wala, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment on the 27th February last 
on the charge of having offered to pay Rs, 100 to the Head Clerk of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office, Gujranwala, if the latter secured him a post, 
for which he had already applied. The trying Magistrate, it adds, adinitted 
that Ram Singh was a good and respectable man, still he added that as 
bribery had become universal the man should be punished in an exemplary 
manner, The Editor would, however, like to know whether exemplary 
punishments should be inflicted on helpless natives alone, Ram Singh had 
only offered to pay a bribe, but Mr. Stephen was proved to have received 
thousands of rupees in bribes. While, however, the former has been sent 
to jail the latter has escaped scot free, After remarking that Malik Ahmad 
Khan Tiwana and Sardar Gurdial Singh, Man, were ruined by being prose- 
cuted on charges of bribery an English bribe-taker has gone unscathed owing 
simply to his having tendered his resignation. 


33 The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 28th April 1908, writing 


Me. Stephen, — an Extra Assistant Commis- on the same subject, says that the fact 


‘sioner in the Punjab. that Mr. Stephen has been permitted to 


resign his appointment leaves no room for doubt that most, if not all, of the 
charges preferred against him had been proved to the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment, As, however, the case against Mr. Stephen was not taken into the 
court he can always claim to have been quite innocent. It is, therefore desir- 
able in the interests of both Government and the people that the charges against 
him should be tried in a Court of Law. After remarking that Government left 
no stone unturned to humiliate an old servant like Malik Ahmad Khan, Tiwana, 
and a highly placed officer of the position of Sardar Gurdial Singh, Man, the 
paper says that Government has dropped the case against Mr. Stephen 
merely because he belongs to its own nationality. It deeply deplores 
Government’s decision in the matter on the ground that the unrest prevalent 
in the country is due not a little to the invidious distinctions which Govern- 
ment and its officers make between natives and Eurpeans. 


F, ISEMONGER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjad. 
Lanore : 
Theand May 1908. 


Punjab Government Press, Lehore=14.8-08—2089-=9—=H,L, 8, 
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IIl.—Native States, 
Nil. of 
1V.—King-KI.uina, 
Nil. 
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29. Political Aspect of Christianity (Hindustan) ° 
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VIL~-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
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Nii. 
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“SELEOTIONS” se 


FROM ‘THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
‘PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB... 


io - Received up to oth May 1008 ike. 


re a 1—Pournics. 
 (b)—Home. 


ah ‘The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 1st lise, 1908, publishes. the 


A Politica niall a _ second instalment of cf A Political 

= - Drama: a: British Officer’s ‘Dar- 
bar, or the miserable condition of Mother Bharat” :—(Vide para.’ 6, 
Selections No, 18, dated 2nd May 1908). : 


“ACT EL 
ScEenE 2—The Bazaar. 


First boy.—Friends, do you know the wretched condition in which our country 
is ? | 


, Second boy.—-Yes, the English have made natives dance to several tunes since 
their advent here. A new law is enacted every day. 


Third doy. —The English have killed indigenous industries and have reduced the 
country to a state of poverty. They have introduced (sit. wrought the miracles of) 
railways and the telegraph and have blinded simple Indians. They pursue their policy 
under the pretext of establishing peace and drain away the country’s wealth. 


Fourth boy.—They have taught us the only sort of education which would benefit 
themselves. In short, everything done by them is intended for their own benefit. When 
education opened our eyes a little, they yoked us to their mill (desk) and ordered that 
24 hours’ work should be exacted from us. 


' + -. Pigth boy.—A novel thing has now been done. Did you hear the lecture delivered 
by our Head Master? He has ordered the — to take no ss in Riaamae on pain. of 
- being: punished by the University. 


Stath boy.—Then why do atudente i in England take part in polities t Does not 
.the Home Government fear students: and apprehend a rebellion from hee! ?. 


. , iret boy.—Friend, the reason why native students ara asked to hold aloof from 

politics i is that, ifthey take part in politics in their boyhood, they may drive the British 

_ Government. out of India when they grow to man’s estate, The reason why English 
_ atudents.are‘allowed to'join in politics.is thetit is desirable ‘that they should. seal fit to 

govern foreign countries on n finishing their education, . 
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Second boy. _well what do I care fee the Head Master's orders? Whet is there: 
of particular benefit in Government schools? 1 shall j join the petiona achool to-morrow 
and read there like a free man. 


AlU.—We are with you and are heartily sick of Government schools, Shout 
bande mataram. 


[ Bnter Unjalal (blockhead), » jester, whé begind to Grack jokedjwith thi boys. 


Ul-jalul.—Why are you making this noise ? To whom did ae address the words 
« handh-ke-maro™ (tie and beat) f 


All.—You foo), we ware singing bande maiaram and shouting our national cry. 


Ut-jalul—All of you are mad about Jande mataram and are lovers of your 
country. | 


Listen ! I am also one of you. I eonsidér Government to be both good and . bad. 


-I mature my plans at the proper time and am known as a statesman. My wife, however, 


is a greater extremist and nationalist than f, Wherever she sees British-made articles 
she breaks them to pieces. I have several times advised her to leave swadeshsem alone, 
saying that if the local anthorities learnt her sentiments they would involve both of us 
in @ sedition case, have us sent fo jail. and cause us to work at hand-mills. She, 
however, turns 8 deaf ear to me and threatens to marry a ewadeshist if I “cotititive® to 
patronise imported goods, as 


May God preserve the British Government for ever ? 
First boy.— You fool, what nonseise you talk ! 
Second boy.—He is a fool indeed. 

Thsrd boy.—He speaks about his wife in public 
Fourth boy.—And does not feel ashamed either. 


Fifth boy.— You rascal; if your wife loves ewadeahisn what objection can you have 
to this? Why do you fear Government? 


Ul jalul. —I am afraid of being made to grind corn. If the Secretary of State were 
to prescribe simple imprisonment for lovers of bande inataram I would also atep i into the 
areng and have a trial of strength with Government. 


{ 


Siath boy.—Stop. your foolish talk and listen to our song. 
Ul-jalwl.—Very well friends Mian Muhammad Din and Hi irs sh 
" Wiret boy.—We love our India better than paradise, (The second line is illegible). 


« Second boy.—We will say a hundred times and in. the prmngese of lakhs India is 
ours ! India i is ours! 


Third boy. _Where can one find such scenery and beauty ? Our India is @ second 
paradise, 


Fourth boy.—O Indians ! taki care of: your turban, which has been knoeked oft: 
Listen for God’s sake—India i is ours ! 


Si ifth boy. -0 brave men of India, shout together , India is ours rm =e 


Siath boy, May (oar) arte and indastron wings ~ the whol of Indie 
prosper ! } | ay ear 3 


361 
"(Eater a: polio cduistable with a boy’ in his custody). er 


Oonstable. —Walk on quickly. You will be better at the kotwali aad will be cared 
of your swadeshi mania. 


Sel 


Boy.—But why should I eo to the kotwali ? What will happen there 2 
Constable —Jail and hand-mill await you there. 

Boy.—But for what offence ? ; 
Oonstable.—For favouring swadeshsem and hating foreign-made articles. 


ow 


Boy.—Have I not the right to support swadeshiem? Is not the law on my side? 


_ Coustable.—Away with your law! We care nothing for law, but obey Governm ent. 
alone. 


Boy.—Have you been so ordered by any of your officers ? 


Constable. —We have orders from the bara sahib to take to the kotwali by hook or 


by crook, any boy found preaching swadeshiem in the bazaar,and to send him up for trial 
and consign him to jail. 


Boy.—Very nice! If the authorities cherish wilh ideas it is teagemthhe for them to 
crush the swadeshi movement. ies Des oe cece tate 


— Constable. —To the kotwali ‘without delay! You can argue with the kotwal there. 


| ; 
. 


Boy.—Will the kotwal devour me? I am not easy to swallow. 


Ul-jalul.—Sir, constable, what is this noise about ? 


* 


Boy.—He is taking me (to the kotwali) for no reason. He accuses mo of 
aswadeshsem. | 


* 


Ul-jalul.—ts swadeshesm an offence ? 
Constable—Such are our orders, 


(High words ensue between Ul-jalul and the constable, and the others run 
away with the arrested boy. The kotwal comes on the scene and Ul-jalul is 
arrested.) 


Kotwal—Why do you tarry here? Are you fighting with any one ? 


Constable.—Sir, I arrested an offender in the Chandni Chauk and was taking him 
to the kotwali. This man -interfered with me on the way and showed fight. He 
uses abusive language seaoucs highly-placed officers. 


Kotwal. Where i is s the offender ? 
| Constable.—Sir, he bas run ovny. at the instance of this man, - 
| Eetwal, — What olvas did he commit ? 

Constable.—Sir, I arrested him on a charge of swadeshism. 


Kotwal to Ul -jalul.—O you low villain and rebel ! You fight with the Cpenes ron 
guilty persons run away and preach swadeshism i in the city, 


Ul-jalul—The kotwal has beaten the constable hollow 7 ioe can you inate anch | 
fool-hardiness under British rule? You order the arrest ‘of people for ‘supporting the 


3 


swadesht movement and pride yourself on your absurd and illegal orders! Recqver your 


senses and hold your tongue, I too have read the Indian Penal Code and understand 
matters better than you do. Topas 
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Kotwal.—Mahabir, take(atwap:this;tadmaek tothe Inckup, He. will, be-sent up 
fox, triql,to»morrow..and made to realise what it means to oppose the police. 


PARIS RR a po’ I a Pe 


| | | Constable.—Very good, Sir. 
(The constable hand-cuffs Ul; alul): ge 


Ul-jalul.—Sir, I am a Muhammadan. I neither favour ewadeikiem 0 nor "do I ask 
for ewara;. 


ain — lie you a . Mobammadan sas | er. 
UL jalut — Yes, | en ere 


Oe ema, foie | toe 


| K otwal,—Your name ? 
Ul-jalul.—Ul-jalul,. . 


, Kohogt--Your.father's,.name? 
Ut-jabul:—~Bhinglol(dullard): 


Ot ct te ll AOL Ae, LO A ei etn, 


Uljalul. all the. Chandni Chauk. 


Hotwal:—You: are: 2: Mabaminadaa; and: stilt: you préach: swadeshiem and join 
‘Hindu in disseminating, pedition. 


| : Kotwal. + Where do you live ? 
oo 


Ul-jalul.—Pardon me this once. 
& ‘otwal.— You must, suffer for your deeds. 


' 


Ut-jalul.—You are Muhammadan and ” you wish to injure a follower of the. 
Prophet. 3 


Kotwal,—The injury will lead to good. 
6.» Ubjalul—What will.yoy gain?: For.God’s eile deh sno sil 
wes Kotwal.—Bring back the offender (the boy who was arrested by the constable). 
Ul-jalul.—He has run away. 
Kotwal.—Search for him. 
Uy alud—Shall I search for him - try to earn my beeall 4 | 


Kotwal.—Well, release him on bail here, I will decide to-morrow what is: to be 
done about him. 


Ut-jalul.—May God keep the British Government: over us for ‘ever = 


Kotwal.—Mahabir, search for the swadeshi offerider. Ransack the whole city for 
him. senemmenenienen | : 


- Constable.-Aud if he ‘should not be found ? 
Kotwal.—Then arrest some other bande-mataramist Boy 
a Conable Vary god Sir, 
a | — ee yy (To be continued.) 
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2. Hindustan (Lahore), of the Ist May 1908, ‘aaa that Mr. 
“he rulers and the raled, | O'Grady recently asked the Secretary 


of State to exempt constitutional agita- 
tion from the operation of section.124 A. He was, however, reminded by 


Mr. Morley that the section had already the following proviso added to it: ‘— 
“Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures of Government 
_ with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, without exciting of 


attempting to excite hatred, contempt, or disaffection, do not constitute am 
offence under this section.” 


Commenting on the above the Editor says that one cannot 
sufficiently praise the ingenuity of the framer of the section for it is 
impossible to oppose any official measure and to arouse public agitation 
without some disaffection being excited towards Government. On the other 
hand, the people know from long experience that they can obtain nothing 
from the authorities by following a policy of mildness, Every native journalist 
is aware of the great might of Government and is not foolish enough to need- 
lessly involve himself in trouble (by opposing it). 
claim to be human beings. Therefore when they are injured they feel and 
cry out in pain. It will be absured to tell them to make no noise. If they 
were treated with leniency, courtesy and justice, agitation would at once 
become unknown in the country and the people would neither demand self- 


Government nor court imprisonment. Ifa woman does not love her step- 


sons, but despises them they pray for her death and think of their real ‘mother. 


Similarly if a people are oppressed by a foreign Government they are reminded ~ 
of their (former) national Government. The reason why natives have been led’ 


to think of obtaining self-Government is that they can no longer put up with 


the oppression practised on them. They are, however, still far from being 
rebels and cry for justice and not for vengeance on Government. If they 


were treated kindly by the authorities there would be no necessity for either 
army, guns or Penal Code to keep them loyal. The authorities would pass their 


days in peace. Now they entail suffering on the people, but can they honestly 


gay that they sleep as peacefuly in these days as they used to do ten years ago ? 


3. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 5th May 1908, regrets that the 


-entaane eatinas. | bomb, which has been working such 


havoc in Europe, should have found 


its way to India. After referring to the Muzaffarpur outrage, it says that the 


English have been greatly frightened at the change which this engine of 
destruction has wrought in the politics of the country. The paper adds that~ 
every well-wisher of humanity will condemn the deed and render Government - 


iba possible help in arresting the offenders. 


4, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th May 1908, ‘abides a 
Seiatnene anni cartoon in which a bomb is seen burst- 
ing against a carriage containing two 


European ladies, Two Bengali boys stand on the left of the vehicle waving. 


their arms in the air, while India—represented as a lady with a crown and a 
trident--stands on the right. The letter-press is as follows :—__ 


* The Muzaffarpur bomb outrage. 


| | Tndies by throwing a bomb at then?‘ “There is not « sit gle 
“os * " Faditin whe will not execrate such « reprehensible dead” 


Unfortunately natives . 


‘© Lndix—Oh, cruel Khudi Ram! Why hast thee billed Ghana innocent : 
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o> « & The Paice: ane \Lahore), of the. 6th. May,1908;.. writing about 

- .the Muzaffarpur outrage and the dis- 
heer as ‘seal | .. eovery of bomb factories at Calcutta, 
daphoena, the latetliodtion of siyachion into. India. , Nothing worse; it-adds; 
equld; befall; the country, and if promot: and strenuous-efforts are: hot made td 
stamp, out. the, eyil, peace will hecome unknown in India.and:it will .beeome 
inaposgible.for the, people to.make. progress in. any: direction. It shocks one 
deeply. to:think.of the deep-misery and the enormous loss: of: life which anarchisun 
has caused in both Europe and America. Natives should: eonsider: it: their 
first,, duty, to forget their, differences of religion..and language, and strengthen 
the hands of Government.in.suppressing anarchy.in the land. Meetings: should: 
be. held in, all parts, of the country to ask Government to. inflict. the: severest: 
punishment,on the perpetrators of the Muzaffarpur outrage. with. a. view. to, 
preventing others. from: committing the same .crime.. The. Editor them exe 
presses satisfaction at.the Bengal Landholders’ . Amosintion having. — 
their indi ones and. abhorrence at. tha. — 


6... The flowing. 18 fern i. Tribune: (Lahore), af the: Sth Mey 
Meeafarpe outrage, | : | —_ Feel : 


: “ Human ante tyanscending all artificial, barriers of‘caste, colvur-or'creed wil? 
go iman -unptipted meagure:te Mr.: Pringle: Kennedy; the: bereaved: husband: and; father 
whom. the dastardly act of a; misguided. brother, man-has:deprived. of his mearest.and. 
dqarest.: Mr., Kennedy .is.not only one of. the popular leaders of the Muzaffarppr. Bar; but 
a, scholar of no mean repute and it seems. extremely. hard that a cruel destiny. should have. 
cast, a pall over the career of such a man. Indeed going out.on professional business that 


‘morning Mr. Kennedy could have little dreamt what a sad misfortune was in store for 


him that very evening. As regards the authors of the outrage, the police have laid their 
hands on two, and one of ‘them has seen fit to put an end to his miserablé existence. The 
other: will in due course take his trial for the deed, but: whether he is-or is not found to be. 
the.man -who: threw the:infernal bomb we-can:say this that whoever’ is respousible for the 
act; will; have scant: sympathy at the hands of:his countrymen, whiose- whole: history ‘and 
traditions, .turnish the,.most open . and ..standing condemnationiof: these methods;;. Latem 
telegrams, from Calcutta bring the news of police laying . their. hands .upon: some of the 
factories of these terrible engines of human destruction and have arrested a large number 
of persons whom they suspect to be connected therewith. The danger in: such: timesis 
Jest: the subordinate officials may be carried away by their. geal in capturing real offenders 
tq.extend their attentions toa. number of innocent: people, and we:trust:‘that’ the - Béngal: 
Goverment, with that. coolness: :which is.a mark of:teal-statesmanship;: -wll‘take steps td. 
ensure that. the; risk of ;involwing : the : innocent. with: the: guilty:: is:eliminated. t-nalioes 


possible... ' ; ' ’ 


7. . The, following is. from the Panjabee . (Lahore), ofthe 6th May 


Tom nee Pa gic ee i 


mas the. last. two. or, three, days.;we.- have. heen nreneiving ‘grave: news, fromm 
Bioga. Events are, developing fast. and, matters are. assuming ; serlous.shape, The 
country i is in the midst of @.crisis, and, the. raiding of bomb-factories in: Calcutta is one.of. 
those signs of the times which ought to put the Government.as well as the people think- 
ing. They are safficient to unnerve anybody, however: steong;; who. has net been suffi 
ciently. initiated, inte: the, methads,.ofithe . West. Asia;,and in Asia: pre-eminently 
lostap, has. been: land of, spizituality,, where: Abinear-the hortor of causing un 
ry ji injury « oF ee living bier 40. long Fale Coad We do not know. 
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of any satel of Indian history milion people: took to such wild and iil methods. for 
the redress of their-political grievances. Times have, however, changed, and the disappear- 
ance of the. old methads of political redress have thrown the people on western methods, 

So after all we have lived to see the spectacle of anarchic activities in the land of Gautama 
Buddha, Woiile shocked to our depths by these fearful acts of violence, and pitying the 
fanatical or demented perpetrators thereof, we cannot but hold the Government largely 
responsible for the state of things which have made them possible. It is their policy 
which has ‘so:much affected the brains of a cortuin class of people as to. make them commit 
the réckles act-that-has resulted in the death of two innocent ladies at Muzaffarpur. 
Such ‘acts of blind vengeance can only proceed from circumstances which obscure people's 
mental and moral vision. They are to be ascribed to that derangement of the brain which 
makes ‘a man desperate and obliterates all sense of right and wrong in the pursuance of 
an object undertaken. It is all the same‘a serious matter which shows the existence of 
chances of still graver developments if the causes that are at the root continue anremedied. 
The growth of the so-called anarchism in India is a thing which no one could even dream 
of ten years before. It shows the depth and intensity of discontent which has brought 
about the existing state of things and converted even the timid, docile, westernised 
Bengalee into an ‘anarchist.’ But will this open the eyes of the Government and induce 
them to turn a new leaf—this ‘has yet to be seen. For the generality of the law-abiding 
and peaceful Indians the news is too shocking and incredible, but there it is—a tangible 

evidence of the ‘ progress’ made by India withia jess than two hundred years of British 

rule. Just now people are'not'in ‘a mood ‘to weigh the situation properly. The prevailing 

sentiment is expressed by such éxclamations as—Wauat is it coming to ? Do-we hear 

aright? Are we liviog in India or in Russia ? | 


8. The following is from the Anglo: Vernacular paper the Hindustan, 


The bomb outrage in Bengal. (Lahore), of the 8th May 1908 :— 


“ It is an axiom of Indian logic that the qualities of the cause are always present 
in the effect. Thus the quality of anarchism discernible in the recently detected bomb 
preparations in'Calcutta and the bomb outrage in Muzaffarpur is traceable directly to the 
Fulleran Government. Lawlessness and anarchy were the sign m.nual of Fuller's Rule—so 
lawlessness and anarchy are the monsters begotten of it. Let not the Government become 


wise after the event once more. 


“If the overflooding of the banks is to be checked, the rash of water must be stopped 
at the main gates of the canal, and vot somewhere lower down. Lord Minto, the Parlia- 
ment and Mr. Morley must take note of this.” 


9. The following i is from the’ Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th May 


1908 :-— 
The bomb: outrage in Bengal. 


“It was natural that:the discovery of:the bomb factory in Calcutta should produce. 
as profound and shocking a sensation in England as these incidents have done in India 
Revolutionary activities are foreign and repugnant to the very spirit and the traditions 
of the Indian race‘and people in England may well stand. aghast, .as the - people i in India 
have: been, at this extraordinary development: of affairs, It was natural also that the 
peopleand the press:in-Enagland should call for nipping this sort. of agitation in the bud. 
and coming down with the heavy: arm: of ‘the law upon the .desperate,and demented 
people, who-would according to the newspaper : réports of some of the | accused, ‘have, 
plunged the country into the mael-strom of # revalution. There: would have:been : ri 
unpatural or ‘unexpected in this, but the ! pity of it'is: that: the leading \Journal-in ¢ the., - 
blind fury to ‘which thesd sensational events in Caloutta has. driven: it/has’, been ; putting: 
down:the blanie-ef all this deplorable -wpshot to the “wrong '.quarter.: “For ,ingtance,; the 


| Times is wroth-not:so much with: the Calcgtta. revolutionaties : who: were alleged tp -be 
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privy to the Muzaffarpur ontchgs snd to have been. plotting awelnet the. dabreeaion of the 
present order but against what one jingo journal in its in imitable way: described as ‘the 
white Babus’ in Parliament. And what has been the;head and front of the offence of 
the British friends of India who are referred to in the Times’ insinuation ? Not even the 
vilest calumniator of the British Committee of the Congress can say that the Committee 
or any member of it has ever advocated any but strictly constitutional agitation and it 
would be a pure distortion of truth to say that any member of the British Committee has 
ever approved of any violent methods of agitation, On the other hand, they. have been 
always counselling us to follow strictly constitutional agitation and have bidden the Indian 
reform party to be of good cheer and have faith in the good intentions of Mr. Morley and 


the British public. We cannot say if they are the target of the Thunderer’s fulminations 


but if they are meant to be attacked we can only express our surprise at the Tim es’ way 
of venting its spleen on a body of noble-miaded Britishers. The Times may fume and 
fret and hold out a threat that some checks should apply against these high-souled friends. 
of India bat the latter can well affurd to soorn ~ in pee outbursts of the — 


paper.” 


The bomb outrage in. Bengal. 1908 ;— 


- “ With the publication of the gruesome details of the anarchist conspiracy in Bengal, 
the first feeling of stupefaction, with which the news of the bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur 
and the discovery of a huge conspiracy at Calcutta had filled the popular‘ mind in» India, 
is deepening into one of horror. The foul deed at Muzaffarpur has shocked Indian senti- 
mpnt and later revelations have been’ received with amazement, mixed with genuine 
abhorrence, not only of the outrage itself but of the entire movement, of which it is the 
outcome. The madness of the perpetrators of the deed is unquestioned, ‘but so is the 
insanity of those who have taken active part in stirring up bad blood between the rulers 
and the ruled. In any measures it may undertake to suppress the terrorism: now ram pant 
in certain parts of the country, and especially the anarchist conspiracy that has come ‘to 
light, the Government of India will have the hearty support of all law-abiding subjects 
of the King Emperor. We are jn a position to confidently assure His Excellency the 
Viceroy and his colleagues that viewing such deeds as the Musalmans of India do with 
deep detestation, sixty millions of them will not fora moment hesitate to rangé them- 
selves on the side of law and orderliness in any emergency and that they will unflinching- 
ly support Gorerament | in its efforts to put down enethy and sawlenenses.” | 


11. The following is from ‘the Panjabee (Lahore’, of the ‘Oth May 
The bomb outrage’in Bengal, - A gh Oe 1908 s». 


“ Our siidiiiaitel and sincerest sympathies go forth to Mr. Kennedy in his: heart» 
rending bereavement ; not because he is an Englishman and our loyalty to the English 
Government stands in risk'of being suspected in the absence of this. expression of sym- 
pathy ; nor because he has been a‘sympathiser with our political aspirations “but:for «the 
sitaple ‘reason that any fellow man similarly afflicted would claim the same: from: us. «An 
Tndian or a non-Indian, a Hindu or a Muhammadan,‘a European or a Zulu; ‘any: son :of 
man so mercilessly and inscrutably struck by the inexorable hand of fate would have an 
equal amount of sympathy from us.. Nay, we go a- step further and say that even if 
Mr, Kingsford had been successfully victimised by this insane attempt at revenge: we 
would have equally sympathised. with. his survivors, ‘On ‘outrages like these..we. look 
down ‘with a sense of abhorrence but we do not hold the: community any more respon- 


‘ sible for them than they are for the: famine and: plague which. are just ‘now: desolating 


the-countty, - All these: misfortunes are a:result.:of :our national karma facilitated :-by 
the’ inroads: of: modern. western.: civilisation; Anarchism or: secret ‘societies are ‘the 


peculiar products of that civilisation which is just now holding a supreme sway over tbe 


ow wee 


10.. The'following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 9th May 
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destinies of man-kind—a civilisation which is so proud of that’ insolent: hypoarlay gad 
«cant which go under the name of modern culture. It is the civilising mission. of the 
‘white man which has helped to introduce these diabolical institutions in the East no. less 
‘than any other influence. Before the advent of this new type of culture from the West 
‘the East never knew anything of this sort. Secret assasinations and under-hand subter- 
fuges were held in universal reprobation. Even the most depraved characters in Asiatie 
society could not tolerate them, It is the civilisation of the West which along with its 
crusades against the sacred independence of weaker nationalities and usurpation of the 
rights of other men has in: its train -brought these new-fangled weapons of political 
warfare. It is the same civilising mission which is the boast of the white man to introdycg 
in the East and which farnishes him with ‘ the pretext for the spoliation and enslavement, 
of the alien races’ (See Syad Amir Ali's article on the Anomolies of Civilisation ia the 
Nineteenth Century and After for April.) | 
" It is a suggestive commentary on the influence of European methods in India tq 
find that it should have converted a certain section of the flower of the Indian population 
into sycophants or anarchiste—-mercenary agents of an alien Government, or the ferocious 
harbingers of such deadly ideas as lead to dastardly deeds like the one lately committed 
dt Muzaffarpur. May we ask the British statesmen to ponder, if there is anything in- 
herent in their system. of Government in India which crushes the spirit of manliness 
and encourages instead eithera spirit of abject dependence or one of cowardliness ? 
‘Why should there be a sense of helplessness which drives people to there undesirable ex- 


Atremes, either on the side of the Guvernment or against it? Itis just these two types - 


which are at present attracting attention in India, we mean the sycophant or the bomb- 
‘thrower. Tere are highly educated men in the ranks of both—mea who could be the 
pride of their country and ornaments of their society if they could command a fres scope 
for the proper employment of those talents with which nature has gifted them and edu- 
cation has fitted them. Surely there must be somethiog abnormal and nuonatural in the 
social conditions of India under which men of rare parts and good social environments 
should either take to mercenary sycophancy or blood-thirsty anarchism. Among the 
persons arrested at Calcutta there are men of genius and talents who would have filled 
‘honorable positions in their society had it been in normal conditions but whom circame 
stances and fate have driven to these blood-curdling methods of life. The fate of these 
excites our pity but the modes of life of those who carry a brisk trade in ‘loyalty’ and 
sycophancy can evoke no other feelings but those of contempt. In this matter we make 
‘no distinction between Hindus and Muhammadans. So far as this nefarious trade is cone 
cerned any one who prospers thereby is a parasite who deserves no respect. To us it ip 
very humiliating to confess that so many of our educated countrymea should live og 
-back-biting and espionage. The number of Indians just now engaged in carrying tales 
‘to Government officers involving such of their countrymen as are disposed to think and 
act independently is legion. A good number of them hold what generally goes under 
the name of respectable positions. Government rewards them with titles and posts of 
‘emolumentg. Government, of course, is perfectly justified in using them as their tools 
but they should not forget that by attaching too much importance to people like these 
‘they set afloat currents of reaction, which produce bomb-throwers, conspirators, revolu- 
tionaries and secret assassins, For us the spectacle is one of great pain to see that in this 
‘land of dharma and chivalry, in this country of the Ryputs, there aboultt be people who 
‘hate lost all sense of virtue and, manlineas. 


We —_ take thie cmeieaiee of reminding our countrymen of their nobla 
triditions, ‘Let not the Hindus ever forget that in the long struggle for indepen tence 
“which they have been carrying on intermittently since their first political subjection by 
the Muhammadans they have never stooped to these low methods which are now charag- 
‘terising: some of.their countrymen.on both sides. Even the cajoling tolétance and the 
statesmanlike benevolence of an Akbar could not induce all or many to bell their cog 
‘ sciences for-a:mesa of pottags ‘Neither the ferocity of. an Ala-ud-din nor the he cf 2 aL 
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‘Arangzeb could persuadé ther to degrade their sense of. chivalry. ° May... we* appeal. tp - 
them in‘the name of their old: traditions: to ‘be :firm and. manly in the. present, orisig,. 
‘eschewing all thatis dark, mean, and unworthy of a son of Jndia, Let us by all means 
carry on aw open: warfare against the forces which tend to Perpatuate our bondage and 
enslave us for ever; but let us. not stultify all our past history by stooping to these andex- | 
‘hand ‘methods of revenge, Our advice to our countrymen at this juncture is to be neither. 
hysterical: nor bervous, oe both - extremes referred ta above.” 


4 ue 
: : 


se : 19, ’ The following. is ia the Khalsa Advooate (Anuritnr), of of 
‘Tea bomb oueage in Beng ie: ee ae my 1908 : — er 


Reid Bigg oe, eae Pe Se fy | 
“The arrival of the bomb in India is an vient which es not be lightly passed: over. 
Its first exploit is marked by the horrible outrage at Muzaffarpur. The people who can 
take life’thonghitlessly must indeed be in # state of deep. despair, but. never has any iu 
cause er wine association a. with a system of assasination, 


a 
— 


Ponee, freedom and pet Grieeneias eannot: grow over the sasagied bodies of 
innocént victims. ° Et canbe safely asserted that the responsible: public. epidiog is: horvibly | 
shocked and regards _ abhorrence the tactics of — young, mee in Bengal, 


Oo x The police have discovered the plot and many arrests:have been made, Ft iy said : 
that bombs and materials for niaking many more have been discovered. The enquiry as. 
it proceeds, we trust will make it clear that only a few conspirators were concerned in tite. 
matter and we have avery hope that Government will deal with the matter with its 


saractorsetee calmness; ” 


4%. The tfollowing is fram the* Tribune (Lahore), of the 9th 


3 he proposed eaten ott a Press Law, a 1908 — 


Ree a es “We wonder why Reuter has been at such pains to wire out to India the silly 
vapourings | and mischievous outpourings of some one who hails uoder the name of 
Mr. Mitra. It is unfortunate he has not gone further to enlighten us as to the exact 
identity. of the political genius who prop»ses to forge fresh fetters for his countrymen withr 

out any discrimination between the good and the bad, the healthy and the diseased, the 
ugeful and the mischievous but in the absence of that information’ many will suspect the 
hand of Mr, S. M. Mitra who has been filling the air of Eagland with denunciations of the 

Congress and the party of reform. Anyhow it scarcely does credit to the sense. of discri- 
mination. aud discernment of the journalist at home that he should have. found room for 
the. anti-Iudian fulminations of a man who would apparently see his own countrymen 

gagged, bound hand and foot, and hung by the rope from the nearest tree, irrespective: of 
the:fact that they commit any crime or not. We have nothing but disgust and abhorrence 
for violent. and unconstitutional methods and the misguided few who indulge in them, as 
-we have no sympathy with members ot the vernacular, or for the matter of that any’ press 
,who would mistake their bigh calling and degrade one of the most potent: and beneficent 


_ instruments of human progress and advancement by prostitutiag it for their own narrow 


and selfish purposes. Nor do we believe that any Indian can take. to ‘vilifying * Gov- 
ernment without being guilty of the basest ingratitude for the manifold blessings and 
angumerable benefits received, ‘and doing wrong to the hopes of fature | progress’ and the 

aspirations of raising the people from their condition which are indelibly linked with ‘the. 

peace and security which’ we have learnt to assogiate with Pay Britannica.’ But surely 
the freaks of madness ‘of a few demented minds, or the mischievous vapourings: of .a' few 

misguided or: deluded individuals « can hardly farnish a reasonable ground. to. take ‘away 
frora the people at. large. one of. their most cherished rights, and one:of the mosti appreciaty 

ed of blessings which England lias ‘conferred’ aye ug out! of the fullness ‘of itaown ganernus 


“M9 
bist: The’ éxistatod of: black-sheop: in’ avy ecosnmunity is’ thonveighty tobe. deplored, 


and the limbs of.the law are long’ end wide enough to deal: with. the guilty: The. stavtling 


revelations at Calcutta will be dealt, with by the Courts, but there i is no. reason tp take 
ares counsel from mon, of thé stamp, of Mc. Mitra, who i is flaunted i in our face by 

uter, It. would be manifestly unjugt.to the Indian oommanity in Calcutta’ to suppose 
for a moment that the mad freaks and mischievous designs which are being revealed could 
have their sympathy, much less support ag.a body, and we should think tliat the sober add 
sensible section of the people there entertain the sams feelings of disapproval and: disgiist 
as outside Bengal, although their proximity to the actual proceedings'to some ‘extedt 
stands in their way of expressing their real feelings. The alternatives proposed by 
Mr. Mitra are ‘either Government must subsidise half-a-dozen vernacular papers ta cpe- 


tradict the lies, or it must regulate the factories of lies’ and hardly display any ingenuity 


or statesmanship, although there is ample evidence furnished to doubt Mr. Mitra’s ability 
to take a broad and comprehensive view of the situation, It was the undying glory’ of 
the Liberals that Lord Ripon, whose namé is still cherished by the millions of India as that 
of the noblest Viceroy we have'ever had, promptly repeated Lord Lytton’y Wettidoulat 
Press Act, and educated Indians have fondly believed that they: oweit: to’ Mu (now Lend) 
Morley’s intervention that the Statute Book has not so far contained another Press Act. 
We fervently hope that Lord Minto will, with his cool statesmanship and sympathetic 
sutarest, steadily resist the irréspausible proposdls teottdd out: by -mea.of Mr. Mitra’s short- 
sighted and suicidal views, and that it. will not be the painful task of Viscount Morley, and 
other members of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet, among whom Lord Ripon is still’ an honoured 
‘aud respected colidague to sanction a reversal of the policy, with whith’ the name of 
‘Metwalf is‘assoviated. We realise the difficulties of G vernment, but we believe that va 
‘and —— can cope with them successfully. ” 


« 
‘ 


14, The Parkash (Lahore), of the 5th of May 1908, says that the 
Yugantar, which is being prosecuted far 
sedition, has published an article headed 
The Divine Promise’ in which it exhorts the people to boycott Government 
promissory notes. After quoting an extract from the article, the Editor reports 
that in another article that paper says that there are 7,28,605 villages in Iadia, 
that the whole British Army numbers 6 lakhs and that if each village were te 
‘contribute one sanyasi, the men would exceed the British forces in number. 


( 


' Objectionable writings in the Yugantar. 


Commenting on the above, the E:litor remarks that it would appear 
that the Bengalis are pleased with such absurdities. As to the British leaving 


India, that.is an impossibility. 


15. The Civit and Military. News (Ludhiana), of the 4th May 1908, 
writing on the same subject, says that 
both articles are grossly seditious. 

The first one aims at making the people repose no confidence in Government, 
while the second incites them to rise against it, The Yugantar is already being 
| prosecuted. for sedition, but it does. not discontinue publishing inflamatory. 
writings. No eympathy. should be wasted oa papers of this depeciption,.. 


 Qbjectionable writings io the Yugantar. 


16. Commenting on the exidene given ‘before the Debentreliention 
— +.» Commission at. Lahore, the Watais 
_Peentalintion Commiaion -:  .(Lahore),-of the Ist. oT 1908, strongly 


condemns. the suggestion. to curtail the right -of appeal., - 
-exeeption.to the part of the evidence of, the Commissioner, . 


‘dealing with the re Department, and says that. if Depaty a 
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‘who know very little of that branch of public service, are given a hand: in~the 
‘working of canals:'the results will prove extremely harmful. Again, honesty 
is at a discount among the subordinate employes of every department, and it 
is absurd to'condemn only those of the Irrigation Department. The paper then’ 
poes on to say that some witnesses attacked the honesty of Native Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and suggested by way of remedying the evil that a 
larger number of subordinate appointments should be filled by Anglo-Indians. 
Are Anglo-Indians, it asks, above corruption ? It then refers to the case 
tigainst Mr. Stephen of Gujranwala, and says that the reasons’ why the corrupt 
doings of European officers are very seldom brought to light is that the publi¢ 
fear to speak out against them except in cases of extreme necessity. Besides, 
it is anything but fair to condemn all native Zilladars and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners for the sins of a few ofthem. In conclusion the Editor aske 
Government to allow the members of the Punjab Legislative Council to discuss 
the budget statement, adding _ the concession is already enjoyed by the 
United Provinces. 


“Me. The following i is from the Panjabeé (Lahore), of the 6th Mey 


_ Decentralisation Commission. 1908 :— | 


‘“ Messrs, Dutt and Gokhale have jost left for England. Prior to’ departure they 
were entertained at the Ripon Club, Bombay, on which occasion both of them made 
valedictory speeches. The former spoke in a more hopeful and confident tone than the 
latter about the impendiug reforms in the administration of the country, Ever since. his 
appointment on the Decentralisation Commission, he has been exhibiting @ more robust 

faith in the wisdom of British statesmanship and in the coming millenium than one may 
be led to infer, from his writings, he ever had before. Mr. Dutt is an eminent writer on 
Indian questions. His countrymen are under obligation to him for his close study of 
Indian affairs and for his having gathered and published materials which would not have 
‘been otherwise easily accessible to students of Indian problems. The country is proud 
of the distinction he has won as a writer and as a speaker. The landholding and agri- 
culturist classes, moreover, owe him a debt of gratitude for his bold handling of the 
Revenue Administration of the country and his trenchant criticisms of the Revenue Policy 
of the British Government. But, while fully alive to all this, we cannot help feeling 10 
our beart.of hearts that the ruling ambition of his life has been to rise as high as possible 
in the Service and Councils of the British Government. This, we are afraid, giving him 
all possible credit for the best of iotentions, prevents him from looking through the 
promises, pledges, and speeches of the British statesmen clearly and make him hope 
against hope. The ambition to rise high in the administration of one’s own country is — 

Not inconsistent ‘with nobility of mind and the desire of being true to bis people. But 
ambition to rise high io the estimation of an alien Government whose interests (or the 
interests of those whom they represent) are not identicat with those of one’s country and 
people, unconsciously vitiates judgment and dims the vision. .It may be that this ambix 
‘tion stands i in the way of Mr. Dutt’s clear grasp of the situation and makes him place 
‘such an excessive faith in the solidity and worth of the coming reforms. For our part we 
have no faith in Lord Morley. We do not think Mr. (Oh t beg your pardon, Lord) 
Morley is in earnest about the Indian Reform proposals, buteven if he were, we do not 
believe he has the strength or will to do anything solid or substantial against the com- 
‘bined will of the Indian bureaucracy. A few months more and Mr. Dutt will be-thorough- 
‘ly ‘disabused, unless he is determined to be satisfied with anything which Lords Morley 

“and Minto decide to give to the Indian ont of the fulness of their over-fowing hearte: 


By“ a : ihe 
a ae ee 


ae 


nee Mr. Gokhale’s forecast, however, was not #0 hopefal as that of Mr. Dutt: He 
“4 showed wislom in not being too sanguine about the ‘coming reforms’ though it is to be 


“regretted ‘that -he ‘should: have: held. his: own ‘countrymen mQuiey a i 
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prospects, We have great respect, for Mr. Gokhale, we ‘believe him‘to be thoroughly 
sincere and earnest, but we really cannot foilow him when he says that his own country- 
men are throwing difficulties in the way. Does he really believe that in the absence of 
the so-called difficulties Lord Morley was going to give anything substantial to India? 
Tf 80, we are tempted to remark that Mr. Gokhale has read the history of the expansion 
of the British Empire to no advantage. He may pardon us for stating our belief that 
the British have never given political privileges unless the claimants proved conclusively 
that they had the capacity to take them if not granted. The India of to-day has not 
given that proof yet, and it is impossible for Lords Morley and Minto to give them any- 
thing which they cannot wrench. They have neither the will nor the strength. Let the 
matter end there, and let us waste no more time, energy and attention upon the pros- 


pects of reform. We make bold to prophecy that in our humble judgment the labours | 
of the Decentralisation Commission are bound to end only in giving larger, more summary, 


and more autocratic powers to the district bureaucrats than they possess under the present 
system. May we beg our friends in England to cease agitating fur Royal Commissions 
or Royal Committees? We have long ago lost all faith in these bombasts, if we ever had 


any. To press for them in the light of past experience is to add insult to injury, and we 
cannot help remarking that in this matter at least we must ask to be saved from our 
friends. We wish the Indian reform party would once and for all make it clear that we 
want no Commissions or Committees. What we want is enough of. bread, for ourselves, 
for our young ones, and for our aged. These Commissions and Committees cannot give 
the same ‘to: us, and: so long as they cannot give us that, we want neither Councils 
nor Budget speeches. We must decline to be satisfied with these toys unless we-are 
in a position to make these Councils and Budget speeches produce bread for us and our 
_— | 


18. The Hitkari (Lahore), in its issue of 20th April, publishes an 


nis Seslen tis. article under the heading. “ The Indian 


army.” The article commences by 
stating that owing to the lack of any sense of patriotism among Indians, it has 


been possible to employ and train natives as mercenaries to subjugate their own 
countrymen. This fact was first recognised by Dupleix, who desired to 
employ his discovery to bring India under the sway of. France. His country- 
men, however, did not approve of such a scheme, but the English were 
deterred by no such scruples, and they first drove the French out of India and 
then established their supremacy with the assistance of Indian sepoys. The 
writer then dilates on the valour and loyalty of Indian soldiers and quotes 
instances of their fidelity to Clive. He compares their courage with that of 
English soldiers, whose cowardice has frequently been shown on the battle- 
fields of India. Continuing he asks what reward Indian soldiers have obtained 
for establishing British rule in India. In reply he states that far from receiving 
any reward they: have been subjected to systematic ill- treatment. It was .this 
ill-treatment that was the main cause. of the mutiny—or sepoy. revolt—and 
since the mutiny the lot of the sepoy has grown from bad to worse. He is 
made to feel his inferiority to his comrade,. Tommy .Atkins; and his loyalty is 
held in question. Worse still, he is branded with disloyalty. “Before the 
mutiny the number of sepoys employed was large but the number has now 
been, reduced, British-soldiers being - employed where “formerly native soldiers 
were entertained. Formerly a martial spirit prevailed in the country, and, 
even if the people of India groaned beneath the yoke of foreign role; -at least 
they had. the satisfaction that. their hearths and: homes: were | defended by their 
countrymen, The case is far _ different now, and the result hus been to weaken © 
‘the country both physically and financially. iad serious is this that -Govern- 


ti 
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ment finds it difficult to » obtain recruits, and its agents have to resort to ticks 
to obtain soldiers. ’ A significant instance of how the loyalty of the sepoy is 
Appreciated appears in the fact that there is no native artillery in India, though. - 


before the mutiny this arm of the service was largely in the hands of native 
soldiers. ey Ml | 


The writer then gives specific instances to show the wide difference in 


the treatment accorded to British and Native soldiers in order that Government. 


may promptly introduce reforms and allay. the feeling of discontent. He 
points. out that the sepoy is accommodated in Lines while the white soldier is 
given comfortable barracks. These Lines, he asserty, are'no better than 
piggeries or kennels, being ill-ventilated and badly lighted, while the barracks 


of the British soldiers are palatial buildings fitted with all manner of luxuries. 


On the line of march thie sepoy is made to. carry heavier kit than the British 
soldier. Moreover he is given an inferior rifle to that carried by his European 
comrade. The British soldier may go out shooting, taking his rifle with 
him—a privilege never accorded to the sepoy. 


Again recruits are enlisted under the impression that they are to be 


employed solely on military duty and they subsequently find to their cost that. 


they have to build Lines-and do the work of coolies. 


The British soldier gets free rations while the native soldier has to find 
his own food. The punishments awarded to the native soldiers, too, are more 
severe than-that awarded to the British soldier for the same offence. ‘Flogging 
exists for the poor heathen sepoy, but not for his Christian comrade. 


In the case of recreation the same distinctions exist.. Gymnasia, 
billiard-rooms, theatres and libraries are found for the British soldier while 
nothing is done to cheer the hard lot of the sepey. More work, too, is exacted 
from the latter and parades are so constant that they can scarcely find leisure 
to cook and digest their food. Consequently they break down in. health before 
they can complete the service entitling them to pension. 


Nothing is done for the rnoral or religious instruction of sepoys. Nor 


may they read their national newspapers, while’ British soldiers are free to 


read what they will. 


Having quoted these instances of unfair treatment ‘the ‘writer goes on 
to say thatthe Indian army is ‘intentionally Kept in an inefficient and back- 
ward state because it is not considered politically expedient to make it other- 


wise. The‘loyalty of the native troops is doubted’ and ‘ consequently they’ can 
nevet be efficient.’ It is‘ not considered desirable to have efficient native 


officers, and’consequently men’ of no education or position are selected from. 


ped —_ who. be be servile’ and ready tools in the hands ‘of Bri itish officers. 


~ wile the writer ‘asks. owhy, if the native army ‘is inefficient 
and it is considered desitable to keep itso, the native army is kept up‘ at all. 
He gives. his opinion thatthe answer lies in the fact that the ‘Indfan ‘A 
_ provides snug berths for. thousands of European officers. ‘The’ services’ do ‘tiot 
exist.for, India, but India: for the wey which faet estates the ealstenioe 
of the, Indian Army. Be tilcal ae a : 
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"19, The following is from the Anglo- Vernacular paper ‘Ye Bind, Furlan 
egos rising. The Amir's showing of bis (Lahore , of the lst May 1908 :— 


“The long expected’ thing: hag ccourred. The Amir has been strengthening his 
army: and arsenal since some time. His visit to India, his refusal toaccept a dinniér 
offered by the Delhi Muhammadans if beef formed. part of:the menu, so a8 not to wound 
the susceptibilities of the Hindus, his subsidy to the Islamia College of Lahore, his dona- 
tion ‘to the Sikh témple of Sarhind—all pointed to the weather-wise which way the wiod 
blew. Even the masses of the Punjab who sometimes show a clearer perception of thiy# 
than their brethren, the brained idiots, ramoured that no sooner the Amir returned home 
safe’ ie would ‘seize ttre first of oportimity to have # trial’ of strength: with' his‘allies be- 
yoad the Kabul river. Aind'so he has done.” 


° *. 
- 


20. The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th May: 1908, remarks that 
the trans-frontier Pathans have an 
intense love for:their country and. wilt 
lay down their lives in the defence of their freedom. The. paper then goes-on 
to say that perhaps the real cause of.the Mohmand rising lies in the. recent 
survey of the. alignment: of the Kabul River Railway. The Mohmands may 
have been. misled into thinking that the. construction of the railway will 
render their country unsafe and liable to interference from outside. If this is 
ao, it is not surprising that they should have been influenced by the. preach- 
ings of their mullas. It is the policy which gave rise to this suspicion in tke 
minds of the Mohmands'and which has.enabléd thé nullag té preach ' a jehad 
which deserves ‘to be condenined. 


21. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th May 1908, thanks God 
that the news of the death of the 
Amir has proved to have been 
unfounded. The ramour, it adds, appears to have been set afloat by 
His Majesty’s enemies in ordér to increase the trouble and to’ neutra- 
lise the efforts of Sardar Nasrullah Khan to prevent Afghans from helping 
the Molmands and to recall Afghan soldiers from the seat of war. The 
Editor regrets that Anglo-Indian newspapers should continue to accuse the 
Amit of-negligence and carelessness, The Pioneer, it says, has goné the 
length of accusing Nasrullah Khan of collusion with the Mohimands and of 
trying to induce the ruler‘ of Kabul to help the enemy. ) 


22, The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 29th April 1908, cannot admit that 

the Amis or his: subjects have been 
. helping the enemy, His Majesty, can 
ite ‘Mo pleasure: frou the ‘atvuggle between the Mohmands and the Govern- 


meant. of! Indie, . while: he is fally: aware of the great mightof England aad 
knows that:the.whole:Afghaw population,.. let: stone’ the Mohnianda;: cannot 


The Meohmand risiag. 


The Mohmand rising. 


| The Mohmand rising. 


withstand the: British: forces. It is an-insult to: hinrto'say thet he reguide ibe 


war as‘aifemusha ov: that he does: not realise: that tribal: ytd — — 
danger forcbotly the Gorernment/of India aud:the Habul:Dasbun 


28. The Ai ar-" Ain (Lahiore), of the tnd" May 1908, deplores 
“She Metomand. are — _ obndt act of the 4 Anni i in connec , 
il that His Msjty will prevent at Ah f 


Fs Roe je. Vey t 
ee ee ~ ~ 


-¢ommon.cause withthe enemy. The Amie should also see that the arms: 


and ammunition manufactured at. the Kabul factory .are not sold . to the 
Mohmands, 


24, The Ci vit and Military Hen (Ludhiana), of the 4th May 1908, 
remarks that the Amir should adopt 
"stringent measures to put an end to 
the importation of arms into Western Afghanistan through the. Persian Gulf. 


_The Mohmand rising, 


His Majesty should also Pee. his sahjects from joining the Muhmand 
_aahtar, | 


t 


25, The ‘dillhik tn (Lahore), of the 2nd May 1908, publishes a 
communication in which the. writer 
suggests that Government should em- 


° .s 


The Mohmand rising, 


“ploy reliable spies to collect news about the enemy. After remarking that 


Japan owed her victory over Russia to spies, the correspondent adds that the 
British: officers: with the expedition: should allow no Mohmand to enter the 
eamp on the pretext of selling anythitig’'to the ‘soldiers, He’ next advises 


Government ‘to occupy Mohmand territory so long as the Amir does not stand 


surety for the future good behaviour of the Mohmatids. In case’ His ‘Majesty 
should be unwilling to do so Government should not evacuate that territory 
bat should settle Sikhe in it to defend the frontier, exempting them from the 
operation of the Arms Act. 


26, . The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of. the 4th May 1908, dene thet 

The Loi-Shilman Railway. an extension of the Loi-Shilman-Rail- 
way is calculated to result in more than 

one political danger. To extend the line through mountainous tracts neces- 
sitates an unusually heavy expenditure, for which Government can obtain a 
merely nominal return, because trade and industries scarcely exist in tribal 
territory. The trans-frontier Pathans lead a very simple life and cannot be 
induced to travel by rail, The project, therefore, can result only in a waste 
of money, which the present condition of the Indian Exchequer can on no 
account permit, Lord Kitchener, however, looks to his own requirements 
alone, and it is no concern of his that several works of public utility cannot 
be taken. in hand for want of funds, Native. newspapers and the Tepresenta-. 
tives of the people have cried themselves hoarse in opposing such extravégant, 
military schemes, but theirs has proved a veritable cry in the wilderness. | 


ae 


27. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th April 1908, “remarks that 
the present bumptious attitude of the 


 Tribeamen sud modern weapons of war, 
frontier tribes|is ascribable to . the. fact 


J that they are continually receiving consignments of arms from abroad. After 
remarking that they receive their supplies of .war materials through Persia 
and. Afghanistan, the paper suggests that the Amir.and the Shah should be 
galled ‘upon .to explain why. they: allow the importation of arnis for tribeamen 


through their territories, It is afraid that if. the frontier: tribes:.continue \to 


‘Tepeive arms in the quantities. in which they have. been. doing. for. some time 


ast the British Government will have to engage ina big war with ‘them in 
| future. ‘The Foreign office should find out which ~~ countries and 
mis export arms for'the tribesmen, el aats oat 
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- . 98, ‘Bhe following is from the Anglo-Vernatular, paper the Hskdueton 
” ila lain (Lahore), of the ne die —" | 
ne 4 Gall, to. the Hinde: eat 


: ‘ ° 
e > 


Sows the tse to piove your ‘loyalty: ‘The froaitier Hounds: in sire’ don own u ioe the 
Britis ee _ Besides the reported casualties it is rdmoured that 16 B ritish ficers | 


ig ke eee nave 
betty ca a " these barbarians and ‘burnt alive in the lasing | fire of the oven. The 
* Cat ‘of: Sars is protenditig ‘to ‘be’ asleep, but the scintillation of its direc ns ‘eyes is 


» 


g feats of bravery, and. prove to the world that J Hari Singh N aloogh, the Terror 
is Beh ayer again in. you, and i in you, end j io you. Help’ e Raj in, ite 


disloned every now. and then, Show the mettle of Hind, vie with gach. kpen f for bp one 


»a 


P .'§ . Cin “s wb: 


a for the honour of ‘Hindus; ; drive the mountain dogs away to their kennels end | save 
dia from being infested ‘by them once more, ¢ | 


16 the Mest of Hida, bent ie ! 


tie. beg to) Sica 2-9 if* QC i Me Ye sere. set ot qiva 


, Children of the-soil!. Fight forthe honout of the soil od disemociate: yourselves 
from the aliens beyond the Frontier. ‘Ye trastees and members of the Committees of the 
Islamia College, fling away the money: of: Kabul steeped in the blood of your. brethren and 
stinking of ‘treachery to the British Raj, You. may be sure. the Exchequer. of the British 
Government, will not. lack i in supporting. and maintainiog the educational intdrest ; of; your 
community. Soul of’ Sir Syyed ‘Abmad and all yo. Aligarites, to stand.alodf: fromthe 
Congress convened by Hindus who make wordy war with Goverament in open daylight 

forthe’ rights'of the children of the soil proves nothing. “Would you that the British 
throne remain. usshaken ‘in India, then tell your co-religionists over the border once for all 
and ‘Toudly—" Hands off! We will have nothing of you! ee } 


* ape -4 


gh ear 


A Call to the National. Volunteers of Benjal. eee = 


“The cry is, Westward Ho!—from your.own Motherland. I call you not. to 
Far Japan or Further Manchuria this time for the display of. your manhood. The 
walls of India are once more being attempted to be scaled by the ‘ Frontier Cats’ 
as in the days of Mahmud Ghazoavi, the destroyer of Somenath, and the perpetrator of 
countless atrocities. In spite of the vigilance of the British Raj, your co-religionista, the 
Hindus of the Borderlands, have been the first victims. Bestir yourselves! Offer your- 
selves as volunteers to the Indian Government to serve in the field in any capacity. 
Resent the attempt of the Frontier Foreigner to overrun your land again and again. 
Make a stand for the integrity of the continent of Hindustan. From the list of casualties 
you will see how your Punjabi brethren are dying there by the scores in the defence of 
their motherland. Hasten to their sides, form ambulance corps, nurse them, tend- ‘them, 


bring them back to life if you can, or keep watch by them as their souls depart to the 
‘Heaven reserved for heroes. 


a 


“ Beg, petition, veaih the Government to allow you to serve it in its times of 
: greatest need. : } 


ae “Speed on the wirigs of herosém and patriotiem to the Frontiee” 


ae -Vi— Nanri’ Soren AND’ Raxrerous MATTERS. ea 

| 99. go (Lahore), : és the... Int: May. 1908, -publiabes ‘the 

aunt, owing 
Sle onr | last fow i iaques we vo have proved't ‘by, citing ‘quotations fi theo Bible: siteolt 
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were subsequently. represented to be by the people. ; ‘The greater: the lapse: of ‘time the 


greater sanctity or spirituality the people invest their deeds and anscioesoned thus making 
® mountain of a mole-hill. 


" Avesrdingly it is possible that: those who told the story of the life of Christ, 


_ may have followed the same line of conduct. Old histories and the gospels merely, show 


that Obrist was a human being who finding his nation and country i in a miserable cbn- 
dition tried to save them from the oppression of the Government of the day and that 
the Government therefore resorted to a stratagen in order to arrest and crucify. him. . | 


“As it was a remark made by Colonel Parsons in the course of his tibaviete with 
Sardar Ajit Singh which had suggested to us the idea of writing'‘on the'subject in detail, . 
wo wish to point out now the resemblance that exists between the incidents: of Christ's 
life and ‘those of the Sardar. Just as we are not prepared to accept Christ as a Prophet we 
éan regard Sardar Ajit Singh also only as an ordinary mortal. It is possible that the future 
incidents of his life, which render the resemblance between. him and Christ incomplete, 
may lead future generations to invest him also with spirituality and prophethood ; but this 


has not: a come to wn because the successor of — already exists in the — 


“ There can be no doubt that Christ and aan t Singh resemble each other to some 
extent and that the resemblence‘is sufficiently great to surprise everyone and make him 
ask the question whether the present Goverument will also accord Ajit Singh the trent 
ment which | was meted: out to Christ, 


Pin) 


“ Christ was. born at a ‘time when his nstion was + greninet by ‘foreigners, The 
people were burdened with innumerable. taxes and fresh ones were imposed on. them 
daily. The powers of those days: levied. these taxes against the wishes. of and. without 
consulting the fellow-countrymen of Christ. False notions regarding caste and descent 
reigned supreme among the people, who were not united. = 


“The authorities used to harass the ruled in various ways. Christ was an obscure ) 
and commion person. -He roused his nation. The authorities took this ill because the 
heart-sore people promptly began to follow Christ. He condemned taxes in plain language. 
The Government feared its subjects—and it is only natural that. an unsympathetic alien 
Government should fear its subjects—and was afraid to lay hands on Christ of its own 
motion, but wished to get hold of him by stratagem and have him accused by the people 
themselves, ‘Accordingly they dared not arrest him as. long as he was in the company of 


the public. ‘ In the end, they caused him to be arrested by bribing one of his disciples ; 


and he was crucified, not in consequence of any outery on the part of the people, but. on 
the strength of the evidence given by three or four ordinary persons. ‘ What happened 
after Christ's crucifixion? We will state at some other time what happened after- the 
death’ of Christ and what evils manifested themselves in the administration and what 
changes took place only a short time after that event. 


; 


3 “« Similarly Sardar Aji it Singh i is an win person. In these om i the : taxes 
levied from natives are very large in number and the poor people, who have to pay.them,, 
have no voice in their imposition, Every form of disunion and faction exists in the 
country. Sardar Ajit Singh raised his voice against the Colonisation- Act and the land — 
revenue assessments and this proved extremly injurious to the authorities. All the 
inhabitants of the Punjab, who had been hit hard by. these ; laws, “naturally sympathised 
with the Sardar, and the authorities and the-police dared not lay. hands -on, him on ‘the 
occasion of his lectures under the auspices of the Bharat Mata society. When, however, 
the deportation. ‘of Lata Lajpat Rai showed them that: the people would. keep quiet, they 
mustered enough courage to lay hands on‘ him also. - Christ was sold for Rs. 30 by one 
of his friends and similarly thé Sardar:was ‘betrayed by one ‘of’ his friends in consideration 
of recéiving Rs. 500' or more: “The betiayer of Christ ‘committed suicide through “sh ame, 
batt the betweyer-of vie Bardat has'now iepenited ‘and burns'indenge at’bis altar, °°" 


277 . 


“The: nobility. raised’ an’ outery againt ‘Christ and demarded bis crucifixion | 


Similarly all. the sycophants were ranged against the Sardar and expressed.a desire that 
he should be hanged, Christ used to conceal himself towards the close of his: carear and 


political expediency compelled the Sardar also to go into hiding. Ina word, there exists 
4 resemblance between Christ and Ajit Singh in everything, the only difference between 
them is that while the former held his peace after his escape from the cross the latter 


seeins bent on serving (his country) even after his deportation. It only now remains to 


be seen what treatment will be accorded to him by the Pilate of the day and whether or 
no future generations will look upon him as a Saviour. It rests with the authorities to 


bestow their honour on him, otherwise he isa poor and ordinary man, albeit he grieves : 


for his country, He follows in the footsteps of Christ, although he does not wish to 
become a king. Colonel Parsons was not, therefore, guilty of great exaggeration ig 
calling him Christ and we are extremely thankful to him for having suggested to us & new 
phase of — (Wt, the Bible). | 


VIL—GznreaL ApmnusTRation. 


(3}—Police. 
30. The Hindsston (Lahore), of the Ist May 1908, iia that f 
wiih palo, _ the police were to perform their duties 


fea honestly and in a» sympathetic spirit 
they would minister to the comfort of the people more and prove themselves 


to be the most useful body.of public servants in the country. As it is they 
entail greater hardships on the people than the employees of any other branch 
of the pablic service. The reason for this is that the country is governed 
through them, with the result that they can commit all sins with impunity or, 
to speak more correctly, feel themselves compelled to commit all the sins which 
are usually laid at their door. Indeed, what oppression can they not practise, 
seeing that they possess the power to endanger the honour, lives and property 
of the people. A curtailment of their powers means taking away from those 
of the authorities. If an (Anglo-Indian) officer had to avenge ‘himself on 
reig who would trump up case and procure evidence against the latter (if the 
police were deprived of their existing powers) ? Again, how would the 
administration be carried on in the absence of the police force.? In other 
words, administration is taken to mean to keep the entire population 
in a atate of fear and alarm at all times, The result is that. where police 
employees commit ten acts of oppression at the instance of their officers 
they. do not fail to perpetrate five on their own account, and this-is only 
natural, They have become so addicted to practising oppression that their hearts 
have been rendered callous and they are not amenable to any human or spiritual 
influences, While they pride themselves that they can ruin whomgoever they 
wish the people regard them with deeper feelings of disgust any other 
class‘of men. The police are fully aware that they are trusted in nd ' assembly, 
that no one seeks their: friendship, and that a father fears his son (in the police 


force) and vice versa. But why do they'put‘up with all these indignities ? 


‘simply for the sake of bread and izgat, é.¢., to have the power to practise 


oppression, which is confounded with Gevernment. ‘Théy’ should,’ however, 
know that their emoluments and powers are being cut down by degrees, and 


The time is not. far distan t when Indians will be appointed only to the es - 


that Europeans, Eurasians and even Native Christians are being appointed to 
higher posta : in the Police Department in preference to the children ofthe soil. 
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; | Dor the ability to’ live well. The Biitor then ‘publishes’ an: extract from the 
* | Statesman, which reports that considerable indignation prevails among the 


Calcutta Police over the orders forbidding the appointment of Native Inspectors 
eo / ‘to the post .of ‘Superintendent. He hopes that the police may outher. ‘be 
| i Pantahed for their sins or may realise their duties, ee pn 


(d |—Biscation 


The Bog Pasand (Amritsar), of the 1st t May 1908, after remark- 

Last Entrance Examination of the Panjab Univer. 10 that more than two-thirds of the 
sity. candidates who appeared at the recent 

‘Entrance rimtiation of the Punjab University have been “ ploughed, ” 
enquires whether this massacre of the innocents does not show that Government 
wishes to suppress education in the country and that Lord Curzon’s educational 

- policy has begun to make itself felt i in all the Universities. The Editor then 
 yéfers' to Government’s anxiety to prevent students from taking part in politics : 
‘and shys that its ‘tredtment of the candidates for this examination is not 
alculated to make loyal subjects of them. Perhaps Government Wishes 

~~ mative students to fail in their examinations and to turn to 0 politics, 


a 2 : — O-Raitwoye and Communica tions. 


- 32. ‘The allowing is cen the Fribune (Lehote), of the. 12th March 
1908 :—— 


“Inter cloas passenger. 
Peles, Ta:slion days, when an Indian gentleman has occasion to travel in a railway train, 
he is put to great inconvenience, whatever class of ticket he may possess. In the case of 
first and second class tickets he may expose himself to incivility:or rude behaviour from an 
| uncivil fellow-passenger but if he has got an Inter class ticket, he will have to undergo a 
, great, deal of worry, as there are only four compartments attached to a train, one meant for 
: | ‘Europeans and Eurasians, and the other reserved for ladies and two only for other gentle- 
‘men. My personal experience is that generally third class passengers fare better than 
‘those of Inter class when the latter have to bemoan their fate, if unfortunately there is a — 
goodly number of their companions ; it‘is with‘ great difficulty that they can make room 
for themselves. This grievance can be very easily redressed by adding some more Inter. 
-carriages.to each train. No train except E. 1. R. can boast’ of having cushions in Inter 
class. . I think all Inter class carriages can be provided with gadelas at a very small expense, 
thus contributing tothe convenience of the passengers and earoing their genuine and 
| heart-felt thanks,, I beg to draw the attention of Railway authorities to the above said 
defects and hope that they will lay the public at large under a great debt of gratitude 
by removing these complaints. The Europeans are requested to treat their native fellow 
| ‘passengers, if’ any, ‘with tenderness so that they may bridge the gulf which 1 1s already 
wbdesiog, y giving saan to the British Government,—d correspondent, 


oy : on W)—Miretoncow, 


i Eagle “33. ‘The following 18 from the Tribune (Labor), of, the 7 th May 
Public weeks + Department Maitione Resolution, Rh th — | 
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ASP ; shee te Tae other day we referred to the pceni Goiverninoit ‘inhaling. on the P. W. D. 
: “yesolation’ and said that the effect of the ‘resolution i is to further accentuate and perpetuate 


= : : ~ he difference in rank, pay aad. oo of the engineers belopaing to the Provincial ‘and 
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Imperial ottdres of the establishment. On closer examination we find that thenew’ resolu- 
tion, while it professes to benefit both the cadres of the Engineeriag establishnient, reserves all 
thé prizes‘and privileges for the members of the-Imperial cadre, who are now wholly recruit- 
ed from:England: But to the members of the Provincial Service the new resolution is 
something like a gilded bitter pill. It professes to better their prospects but in reality takes 
away their existing prospects of promotion and emolumenta. It‘has to be remembered that 
before the year 1895, all the engineers appointed from India were taken on practically the 
same terms as the men from England, the only difference being that the engineers from the 
Indian Colleges were placed on a lower grade than the English engineers. The only 
handicap placed. on the Indian engineer in those days was that he was.made three or four 
_ years junior to an engineer appointed from England but in other respects he was on the samé 

fodting as an engineer appointéd from Cooper's Hill. ; In 1895, the provincial scheme was 
_ started and the Indian engineers’ pay was fixed at approximately two-thirds of that of the 

men from England. But still members of both the cadres dll started from the same 

grade and were borne on the same gradation list and except as regards difference of pay, 
there was no other distinction. Many of them, who have passed out of Indian Colleges 
since 1895 have become Executive Engineers, having attained that rank after about ten 


years’ service and have under them Assistant Engineers appointed from England, whe. 


Gre junior to them in service. But under the present scheme all this is ch 
Engineers from the Indian Colleges will remain as Assistant Engineers for the 
first fifteen years of their service, their namés will be borne on a separate list 
and altogether they will be treated as a set of subordinates, because an Indibna 
Assistant Engineer of about fifteen years service will be liable to be posted under 
an Engineer appointed from Kngland of only eight or nine years. For it is now 
ruled that while an English Engineer will attain the rank of an Executive 
Engineer, one from the Indian Colleges must remaio an. Assistant Engineer for 
so long a period as the first fifteen years of his service. This is hardly a fair recogui- 


tion of the claims of a highly capable body of public servants, especially as it is generally ic 


admitted that the training given in Indian Colleges is in no respect inferior to thas 
given in English Colleges of Engineering, now that the Cooper’s Hill Oollege has been 
abolished. Nor is there any tangible reason why such arbitrary disabilities should be 
imposed on Engineers recruited from the Indian Colleges, save that the members of 
the provincial cadre are in many cases children of the soil. We trust the Government will 


- realise the hardship done to the Indian Engineers and sea its way to revise the resolution. 


so as to remove the present anomaly.” 


84. The following isfrom the Tribune (Lahore), of the 10th May 


The Forest Department and the people. 1908 :— 


“The Forest Department is a branch of the administration in this country with 
which the people come a good deal into contact. The areas open for grazing have been 
restricted very much and in almost all districts the extension of cultivation, and the con- 

Btitution of forest reserves have greatly curtailed the facilities available for grazing 
cattle, In the days when there were no forest reserves people were at. liberty to graze 
their cattle where and as they liked, to get as much wood fuel free of cost as they re- 


quired, to carry away as much grass as they wanted. In fact several hundreds of people 
in rural areas were able to earn their living in what was known as the jungle, It is cer-~ 


tainly correct that the rise in the cost of grass and wood fuel is due to forest reserves and 
the rise in the price of cattle of all kinds may safely be attributed to the same cause. 
People residing in villages as well as large towns complain that it is very difficalt to get 
green fodder for their cattle and this cannot be without an injurious effect on the health 


, of the latter. In times of scarcity and famine no doubt the rules relating to the working. 


of forest reserves are relaxed a bit, but in many cases the relaxation is almost nominal. 
in the case of Jonge Sowns. people who, kepp cattle and horas arp te pay Bentity Be grees 
and there are times in thé year often extehding over three months at a stretch when it. is 


‘impossible to get green grass at all. Both milch cattle and horses have to be fed on dry. 
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fodder known ‘as tuis and it is not possible: for animals fed: oh such infdridr stuff ‘td ‘keep 
in good condition. Green grass cant be obtéined except in the forest. reservée and | 
there the people who are anxious to earn their living by cutting grass dare not enter; 
‘It is ‘our conviction that some day this‘ matter will have to be gone into’ by Gevernment 
an some detail and from the standpoint not of the Forest Department but of the jntereste 
of the: At present the Forest Department has everything its own way: aad the: 
is that the best interebts of'the people suffer. == s— pd Od 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


[ Confidential. } 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


. PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 16th May 190 


I.— POLITIOS, 


Nil. 


Home— 


1. How natives can raise themselves (Jiang Sial) 


2. Calcutta Anarchists (Sada-s-Hind)  —s ax 
$, Calcutta Anarchista(Akhoar-i-'Am) «+. 
4. Calcutta Anarchists (4khbar-i-’Am) — «.. 
5. Calcutta Anarchists (4khbar-s-’Am): — ave 
6. Calcutta Anarchists (Jhang Sial) os 
%. Oaloutta Anarchists (Paisa Akhbar) =». 


8, The Anarchist movement in Bengal (Odserver) 


9, The Bomb outrage in Bengal (Panjavee) ... 
30, The Press Law (7ridune) se 


21, An appeal to native young men (Jhang Sial) 


IL.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


22. The frontier rising (Akbbar-i-' dm) coe 
43, The frontier rising (Jhang Sial) eve 


CONTENTS. 


PPro 


TIl.—Native STATES, 

Nil. 

1V.—Kine-Ki.iiya, 
Nil. 


V. NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 


Ni ry 
Nil, 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(a)—Judicial — - 


. Nil, 
(6)—Police— 
Nil. 
(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil, 
(d)—Education— 
Nil. 
(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 
S)—Railways and Communications— 
Nil, 
(9)—Postal matters— 
Bil. 


(4)—Miscellaneone— 
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[ Confidential. ] 


i 5 No 20.) 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
‘PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 16th May 1908. 


I.—Pourtics. 
(6)— Home. 
1. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 9th May 1908, . publishes a cot- 


| unication from one Piya rain, 
How natives can raise themselves. m m one Piy re Lal Narain, 


who remarks that in its own kennel 
even a dog behaves like a lion. “It is master of its kennel and may or miay ‘fot 


permit another dog to enter it. Indians are, however, worse than dogs: 
they have to suffer in their own couhtry the hardships which befall one in 
foreign lands. The house belongs to them, but they cannot touch’ one 
brick of it. The house is theirs, but they dare not shift the drain one inch. 
The city is theirs, but they cannot venture on its roads. Everything belongs 
Yo them, and yet nothing is theirs. The black native—the nigger—cannot own 
anything. The God of Christ and the fire of Moses have conferred the pro- 
prietorship on white leprosy. . . . The native has no claim to his (own) 
body, mind, brains and soul. He is born in slavery, is brought up in the Jap 
of it, wears the badge of slavery, and is laid in a slave’s grave after his death. 
This is the horoscope of every Indian. But why does this degradation, 
this humiliation, this slavery, fall to the lot of natives ? Has God made them 
merely to serve the purpose of beasts of burden? Are they destined only - to 
_ carry rubbish and eat the dirtiest of food ? “ Have they really no claim: on ‘the 

world and do they own nothing because they are black ? They work from morn- 
ing till evening and from evening till night. The hardest tasks are reserved 
for them and they undertake them willingly and accomplish them. They raise 
corn by the sweat of their brow, but they cannot keep it and have to undergo 
privations. There is only one road open to them, viz., that which leads’ to 
hell. They can only tread the path to jail or death, and that which leads to 
the latter is the more comfortable. But can they look for comfort’ after 
death ? No. Paradise is not for the weak and cowardly. It*is for the 


brave and courageous. One law rules both worlds; and that’ ig ‘ might'-ig 


right.” It is might which reigns supreme inthe universe. No one cares 
_ for the weak, who are only automatons working for the strong night and 


‘day, and weakening. themselves in order to minister to the comfort of their. 
masters. What return 4 they: et for their labour and: for perme, them- : 
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Oil lengtliens their lives no doubt, but for what purpose ? Only that they. 
.may prove of use to their masters for a longer period and may not quiek]y 


become unserviceable. Mr. Naoroji remarked that the English protected the 
lives and property of natives merely to ensure that the latter should continue 


to minister to their comfort which they robbed them. But why do .,the 


people submit to being plundered in this way ? Why do they not tell.the 


‘English plainly—‘ Go away. We-will not.submit to-be robbed by -yeu. -You 
‘have despailed: us of much ; we can no longer tolerate this state of things. 


This property is ours and was acquired by the strength of our arm. You 
have not the slightest ‘claim fo it. Go back to. your own country—your 


‘island. Drop the pen and the hunting crop. Handle the spade and grow 


potatoes. You do not deserve to eat wheat, white wheat. We have grown 
this for ourselves and not for you.’ 


“ It is only strength that ean prompt the utterance of these high- 
sounding words and effect their performance. If they are not backed by might 
they resemble the utterances of Jestets ‘and cannot drive the English out of 


‘the country. They can only bring into ridicule those who utter them and 
provoke the retort ‘Well spoken, Babu! The Babu speaks well! Damn 


~ him! He asks for rights. The. nigger does not feel contented. at, one 
been reclaimed from the state. of a wild monkey. 


4 N atives should remember that empty words cannot move the English ; 


2. they can. accomplish. nothing, They need ‘might’ in order-to be considered 


deserving. They will only. obtain their rights when they possess:the: ‘strengtls 
to obtain them. After referring to Darwin's law of:the survival of the fittest,’ 


the, writer remarks. that if natrves. wish to survive and to see: themselves formed 


into. a nation, they should make themselves strong and raise’ themselves above 


their neighbours..:They should acquire, strength;.. imbibe . the . feeling 
of nationality, remove obstacles from their path, let no. people bd 
stronger than themselves and destroy the power of all other nations... -Then’ 
and then alone can they establish their prestige and have the‘ right to: 
apply. the honourable epithet of nation to themselves. There: dre: only‘ two 
paths which they can tread, One of. these leads to:strength and’. life, ‘and: the 
other to weakness and death, They should chose the former path, throw off the 
yoke of weakness and set aside cowardice. The descendants of Sri: Kristina’ 
and Bhishma should aspire, not after fine clothes, but ‘after’ strength. The 


atrength, however, which: the writer wants them to acquire emanates, not from a 


atrong body, ‘but from a stout heart.:-Natives stand in need, hot of brate force; 
but. of the strength of the heart, bravery and courage.. A wedk-minded: 
man-can accomplish. nothing even with the deadliest weapons, but a mar 
possessing: 3 strong will can kill an enemy with his arms alone.” The writer’ 
then: goes on to say.that. moral. and not chemical tonics are requited for making’ 
the heart strong. Excellent morals alone can impart strength:to:the: heart. 
All moral strength emanates from God, and natives: should. remember that' 
He,only helps those who help themselves. They: should. reform their morals; 
regulate their lives, and purge themselves of their defects and: weaknesses: 
pe 3, The Soho: bind (Lahore), of the 5th May’ 1908, regrets that the 
.t., ta °  . «Bengalis should have begun to. use 


coh . -: bombs like: the. Russian Nihilists’ 
"Thisieonduat on their pti eamrscd to aed a ee Seo te on’ the’ erat. of 


Chet Anarohist 3 
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ety a> HB ‘The Akhbar 4? Am (Lahore), of the rth May 1908, remarks -thét the 

: . discovery of bomb factories at Calcutta 
is calculated to fill the minds. of all 
well-wishers of the country with despair. It.is a pity that while the indigenous 
press assures Government of the loyalty of the people and demands for them 
equal fights with Englishmen, some natives should prove themselves to, be 
inimically disposed towards the powers that be.. The Bengalis are already i in 
-bad odour with Government, and it is to be feared that the recent discoveries at 
‘Calcutta will still further injure their reputation with the authorities. The 
‘Editor then goes on to say that these discoveries leave no room for doubt that 
‘some badmashes in the metropolis had been making arrangements for imitat- 
ing the murderous doings of continental Anurchists and Rivseian Nihilists. It 
is possible, he adde, that the opponents of the partition of Bengal may have 
_ resorted to anarchism in order to wreak their vengeance. (on the authorities’. 
God alone knows whether the extremist members of Congress, who used to 
.make.violent speeches in the. heat of excitement, have anything to do with the 
‘conspiracy or not. Some anonymous and seditious léaflets were distributed ip 
Calcutta’ before the Muzaffarpur outrage. ‘The people were warned in them not 
te bay'currency notes and to withdraw any money they had invested in them. 
Speeches are also said to have been delivered in some villages in Madras telling 
- the people that British rule was about to come to an end and that the country 
swas‘on the eve of obtaining Swaraj. If all this was the work of the Calcutta 
. Anarchists, nothing can be more regrettable, and no thoughtful person can 
‘sympathise with snch grossly: seditious doings. Is the loyalty of natives 
‘to Government no better than this ? If Government were to regard 
‘them ‘with distrust after-this, it would not be surprising. Can those who have 
been trying to drive the English out of India by such means say how it would 
be possible to maintain peace and order in the country after the departure of 
its present rulers ? After remarking that the misdeeds of a few natives are 
_ likely.to bring the whole population into discredit, the Editor enquires whether 
_ it is by resorting to anarchy that the people hope to obtain their rights from 
- Government and induce-it to release them from the burden of military expen- 
-diture; He adds that it may be easy to make seditious speeches and imitate 
‘ the anarchists, but that the: consequences will prove most disastrous to the 
‘ country. In conclusion, he says. that the large sum of money which the cow- 
spiracy appears to have cost should have been utilised for affording relief to 
the famine-stricken, | 


4, The Akhbar-- Am (Lahore), of a sth May. 1908, after. referring to 
the business ‘which was to be trans- 
acted at the meetings which were re- 
eently held by the local Hindus and Muhammadans to expreas their indignation 
_ and abhorrence at the outrage, says that similar meetings are being convened in 
_ different places, so as to impress on Government that the followers . ‘of. both 
 Hindaim and Islam are thoroughly loyal and that they. wish it to inflict the 
‘severest punishment on the culprits: in’ order «to put: down. sedition in. the 
"country: «Indeed, adds'the paper, those who hatch ce support conspiracies like 
that recently unearthed at Calcutta are a disgrace to the country and the nation. 
. Indians“are Vety ‘fortunate’ in having been placed .under a liberal, symipathetic 
“and honest Government like the British. Those who, wish i it ill des rve ‘to’ be 
.. @xecrated i in this as well as in. the next. world, . eee 


Calcutta Anarchists. 
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‘S. “Tie Litton in Lahore); ofthe 9th. May £908, pablihes | the 


_ : “ Goins, J — 
| i. The Oaleutta anavehiet combpiriicy. 
« i Where’ is ‘the peace-loving Indian ‘whose heart’ will n not ‘tremble “with * fear: ‘on 
Yeading the « accounts. published by us in onr issues sof yestérday and ‘the’ day “Vefore ? "No 
oes person in ‘the country, be he educated of not,can help feeling ‘startled’ on ‘perasing 
thick’ dco “The news récéived daily ‘is 86 strange arid AWe-inspirtag that itthakes tie 
Wonder “at'this'didden- thunderbolt. -Of-all-the provinces‘of India ‘Bengal has tadted:inast 
Of'the blessings of British rule,-and her sons: have always’ been:ao noted -for sheir » peaddfnl 
end: law-abiding habits that the English regarded them as.arrant. cowards and their.condust 
yas led ithe whole country to consider Bengalis as a weak and timid people. It is well- 
known that the Bengalis surpass all (other) native races in intelligence, and that. they have 
pootied more by Britich rule, and are better acquainted with and: possess a ‘latger: ex- 
perience of the traits’ of character of the British nation ‘than (the ‘people ‘of) airy “dther 
e ifnee. ‘It is’ very’easy to abtise them'néw. ‘The safest'and’eadiéat thihg'to dé is-to heap 
e diddsedt: abuses on ‘those who'have'been ‘fuilty: of sath’ shatheful aad’ hellish doings, ito 
Venfid they’ of the éxééllerés of British:rile and‘thenito ascribeto them. the -reprehengi- 
“Ble qldlities: of foolishness; wickeduess, 'ingratitade,. :perfidy,  distrust,’-and ‘unworthiness. 
“We ‘should, ‘however, consider ‘the cause of their evil. Why and how have: ‘the 
‘wopporters of thie conspiracy increased so fast 2 The facts revegled maka i it. as; clear .as. day 
that the conspirators do ‘not. consist merely of foolish, ignorant, vulgar and shortsighted 
spetsons. The conspiracy is not the result of the doings and’ éfforts of ubéducated’ mail 
“Uinen. “Nor does it appear to bé'the work of poor‘and ‘destitute’ people. ‘ The'fatts publishéd 
fo our yesterday’: 3 issue leave no room’ for doubt that the accused’ inclirde: atiiong them "able 
‘Sadtitites and men of a.nbition and of experience’ of the world. ‘'-Again, the: ‘discovery -of 
‘gdititarge quantities of materials for making. bombs compels one to admit: that-money has 
ben ‘spent like water in connection with this huge conspiracy. Aod where-did.the ‘money 
fgétnd from’? ‘It could not have been dug out of the earth. Only the rich ‘can spend 


or? 
ae. 


‘Ymoney so lavishly. The cause of the evil, therefore, is all the more worthy | of. consider- 


ration, ‘There is a well-known adage to the effect that truth is usually bitter ‘and 
‘that it is very difficult to meet a person who will speak the truth. At all events, 
“eertain occasions are so important and critical’ that true loyalty” demands plain 
i gpeaking. ‘When, however, one thiiks of doing sd’'one ‘is ‘invariably ‘sdized with the 


"fear of being’ misinderstood. ‘ The ' British: constitute the railing race, but are strangers 
fe the ruled; and ‘hold themselves entirely.aloof from them. : Who: knows- what construc 
‘tion Goverriment may:-put-on what. one may: say, . Io our long Journalistic eareer. we 


‘Shave frequently given publicity to iacidents which, have revealed. the ‘groasest. injustice, 
‘selfishness,. pride and arrogance on the part of certain Anglo-Indian officers. There. ‘nol 
- dents have shown that some officials have had their heads so turned that they have harassed 
individual members of the subject race, through whose assistance they rale in comfort and 
“pened, tif one feels disgusted add is‘ forced to think that death ‘is. .preferrable to such a life. 
““Seme worthies:merely because they belong to the British nation consider themselves of 
pach importance that they donot -hesitate to injure the feelings of Indians. When 
complained: against they laugh the. complaint to scorn. ,Thero. can hardly be a giogle file 
of the Akhbar-i- Am which does not contain reports—albeit couched in mild language— 
theming | that the ‘feelings of Todians’ are of absolutely ‘no account. ‘All’ Indiand’ are 
garded with feelings” of distrust, “Some Angio-Ifdians‘ ‘look “ ‘upon~ a’ native, ' however 


* ep otable, ais ; worsé’tHadi th t heir’ pet dogs. ‘ We have: only‘ recently seen how a: Native Ticket 
ce Calldead at a cértain’ station on the Southern: Punjab’ Railway was disgraced: jaucheatethy 
& a Fetimghee ‘guard.’ It has frequently been proved-that the’ ‘authorities do: not: ‘take: inte 


+ @ousidetation even serious complaints from Indians, but treat the latter in. a sway. whieh” 
A vane but alienate their hearts, ‘Who cao say then that it is such - repeated. disappoint- 
‘ments, insults: and i injuries to their feelings which have prompted the ‘sensitive Bengalis’ 


4 7 


‘te hatch this conspiracy ? There must be men in ‘all the | provinces of India’ who have ‘béen: 
victims of acts of oppression and higt-hhadedhess ¢ on the part of ‘some “Anglo: India Officer 
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é 


d+ some British soldier or Some other Europesn and who must be cursing in their hearts, 


the life.led by them. We repeat that it is very easy to ‘abuse’ thdss accused ‘of being 
concerned in the Caloutta conspiracy. The . occasion, however, does not reyuire a show of 
lip-loyalty, but demands that one should seriously reftect how the evil has originated. 
‘The statements made by some of those who have been arrested at Calcutta are so plain- 


apoken and fearless that they show that the men are really ready to kill and die, The 


© This is'a report of an interview which a represen, following account of an interview * with ena 
‘tative of the — had with the Babu, Babti Uk. Dutt will support (his states 


— menti— i. 
"What motive had you for all this?™ = = ; 
“T -was working for my country.” | 
“ Why did you resort to such extreme measures f * 
“TI wanted to free my motherland from the British a cane 
“Did you expect to do this 7” = | is 
“ Yes, we all expected.it.” 

- “ ¥ou all actually expected to accomplish this f* 

« Yes, when the revolution came. off. * 
“ What revolution 7” 


“ There i is to be a revolution. * : ee * 


“When is it to take place ?” | | . 
“Very soon. It may take five years or ten or twenty or even Gfty years." 
“ Are you sorry now you have done all this ?” 

. No, not at all. I would do it all again: w 

“Tf you are set free will you still act like this ” 

“ Yes." 

" You are not afraid ?” 

“ No, not in the least.” 


a 
‘ 
} : ° 
‘ . 


_ “This conversation clearly shows what a spirit of deep opposition (to the British): 
has been imbibed (by the Bengalis). The people of Bengal have obtained the blessings - 
of British rale in the largest measure, and it was incumbent on- them -to appreciate that. 


rule most of all. The reverse has been the case. If one were to call to mind the virtues. 
(Ust. praise) and excellenoes of the noble (British) statesmen who so easily conquered 
India and made her over to England, and to compare them with the conduct. of, Anglo, 


Indians of the present day, one would find a world of difference between the two, The 
British have been ruling Madras for a long time past, and there, too, they. are regarded | 


with feelings of disgust, It is very. easy to accuse Indians of ingratitude; but if the 


English, believing God to be omnipresent and omniscient, were, to honestly consider their 


general treatment of Indians, we are sure they would be able to come toa right decision 
in the matter. Apart from others, even a Viceroy: like Lord Curzon, who ruled over the 
whole of India, did not hesitate to say that Indians and their forefathers did not appreciate 
the truth. If the systematic inconsiderate treatment of the Bengalis is at the bottom of 
the evil the truth of the following saying has perhaps: been proved. ‘ When a man is 
driven. to desperation he resorts to fight.’- To: tell the truth, it takes two to-make's 
quarrel. In quarrels between Government and. the people we always declare Government: 


to. be in the. right, It is to be hoped that Anglo-Indian newspapers will perform their duty | 


algo in the same spirit. We take God to witness that in saying what we. have gaid swe do 
not wish to. defend the conspirators, _ I ndeed, no well-wisher of the countr: 


spitacy (lit. this) has not been hatched by rude villagers; All (the “60 pit tors) 
educated men, It feelings of mapacaiied had not _—ee oma Oe ae 


* 


ot ‘ 


try and. the nation. 
do 80. We. simply wish fo find out why matters have come to the present pass, ‘The « OOD. 


986 
-yould osyer baye :assumed the proportions which it: bas ane can. or ik Sonn 
Whar only corel part:of the tropble has yet transpired. . ead ot Ube 


Mein renpectful request, phe ae ccnili 


‘» We tequest our Government with folded ‘hands ‘that (the peopl) may be tracted 
with kiiidness, justice and sympathy. Government is ‘itself undoubtedly just and kind? 
still the contempt, rigour and eruelty which characterize: the daily behaviour of English- 
fen’ may, to some extent, be responsible for the evil, N ewspapers publish articles froin. 
time to time setting forth the complaitits of the people and expressing their indignation and 
discontent. Government could profit by the. press if. it paid attention to such, articles, 
and if it promptly afforded proof of its sympathy and of the honesty of its motives. Since 
it fails to do so the existence of newspapers can serve no usefdl < purpose. ‘Unfortunately 
some officers entertain the opinion that it argues ‘weaktidss on‘théir patt: to ‘listen to the . 
grievances of the ‘people. ‘This. is a matter for :regret. -. Such. ideas are-hatbingers of 
misfortune, What does one witness on journeys by sail.and on other occasions: when the 
representatives of the rulers and the ruled. meet together ? May God bless the Tika 
Sahib of Nabha, who alluded to this evil on the occasion of the (last) budget debate i in an 
extremely moderate manner. Has ‘the least attention been paid ‘to his ‘words ? Has any 
reply been vouchsafed to him ? What he said merely-went in atone ear and out at the 
other. We respectfully request Government to beware and shake,off its sleep: It should 
not continue in its sleep of negligence and remain in a state of indifference, for 
this will not only injure itself; but will also mean ruin and ill-luck for the country. 
Punish: offenders by all means, and punish them severely, but at the‘ same time you 
should remove those defects ‘which are the eause of the-origia of such reprehensible ideas 
in all provinces of the country. Treat the people: in .such. a, way. that:.no one 
can say that you assail their rights and interests and care nothing for their self-respect 
and feelings. Above all, extreme,care should be exercised in convicting the accused, but 
innocent persons should suffer for no cause. We know full-well that many innocent pers ons 
fall victims to personal grudges on the occassion of agitation and unrest. It is possible for 
acts of gross injustice to be perpetrated on mere suspicion, which, far- from pacifying, 
alienates the hearts of the people. If the discovery of this conspiracy. will lead to a 
better treatment of the people by Government and Britons generally, we believe that 
God has een mercifal to both India and fogland. *This pee ect has beer treated 2 along | 


bat. toq mayoh stress cannot be laid upon it, 


4 6. ‘The Thang: Sat (Shang), of the 9th May 1908, regrets that it is the, 
indifference of Government, the -oppresy, 
, _. gion praeticed by Anglo-Indians :and; 
the. perversity of the polive which have alone been responsible for the appear-., 
ice of ‘the bomb-thrower in ‘such a poor and inoffensive country | as India: 
Sapescuhie will now practise all sorts of oppression, but it should bear ‘in 
mind ‘that no one but itself is to blame.for what has already taken place and 
that its own mistakes will be responsible for whatever may occur in the future, 
The. people can. only be kept loyal by being treated with justice. Oppres- : 
sion apd :high+handedness make disloyal subjects. After. .referring . to the 
discoveries ‘made at Calentta, the Editor says that he cannot but .deplora 
the existence of anarchists and a revolutionary movement in the metropolis, 
He cannot, ‘however, believe the reports, but will wait for further information, 
He kiiows what took place’ at Rawalpindi, Lahore and Tuticorin and. what 
atrocious inventions. were made by the police there. Who knows whethe#’ 
the Calentta, police also have nat, in order to earn fame for themselves, follow-' 
8 ; lari cqurse. ? In conclusion, he ays that truth will assuredly prevail 
¢. end), ak sha Gover men sol Wate mend ite .: Peery ith, 
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: Patent Anarchists, 


khha Aare af. the 8th Mey) 1908, romnar shat 


aie at Mnesibegnt. es; ‘doubileas, 
resulted in’ the‘death of two innocentdadies; but it has at the. same time ded ,to. 
the ‘discovery’ and capture of large quantities of bombs in’ Caleutta: which were: 
sufficient to blow up ‘the capital of India. ‘The’ whole of:India generally, and of. 


the people and Government of Bengal especially, should feel grateful to ‘those 
unfortunate. Indies, who, by sacrificing their own lives, albeit unconsciously, 


have.gaved Calcutta:from,a terrible disaster aod led the police, to discov er 9 dia- 
polival..conspiracy: which is..,woparalleled in the. history of, Andia,; and. eaperially 
ofthe Bengatis,'who are-knewn-to-be.a.timid and.a.peace-laving mace. .:It is,» 

pity shat European:civilisation:has,.along with numeraus blessings; brought:.in 
its train a number of evils and:led some impradent young men of Bengal, edu. 
Yated in'Western:.arts and sciences;;to,commit crimes that are calculated $o shake 
society and civilisation to their-very) foundation. Anarchism is the most dia- 
bolical of crimes. After stating that anarchist plots have} wrought’ havoc 


in Russia ‘and filled’ the’ minds ‘of &ll sensible - persons: with anguish and 
‘pain, the ‘Editor remarks’ that all philanthropists and well-wishers of the nation 
and the country will admit that the best interests of India demand ‘that:this 
_ poisonous -plant, which is likely to injure the future, well- being of India, 
should. not be.allowed.to.take.root in.Indian soil. It is to be hoped, ‘therefore, 


‘that:..the . ‘public. wil. ungrudgingly. ‘help the authorities in norayelling he 
diabolical conspiracy, as otherwise. the country: will know.,no. peace. 


r re ‘The following.is from, the . Observer (Lahore), of the 18th May 


| | - 908.:— 
The Anarchist movement in Ben gal. 


“The plot is thickening, and the so-called “ Nationalist ”. movement: in: India. has 
“entered upon a fresh stage of development. ' The introduction of the bomb an engine 
of destruction ‘heralds the approach of a new era in the history of Indian snhintion; and 
the appalling discoveriés of the anarchist conspiracy at Calcutta have sent @ thrill: of 
horror’ ‘throughout the length and breadth’ of the land. It is useless to pretend that all 
Todians share in this feeling; but every one whose judgment has not been’ clouded: by 
‘Dlind bias, ‘and whose political prejudices have not deadened his human sensibilities, 
will utiquestionably recoil with horror at the ghastly spectre that the - dreadful contri- 
“vances ‘of the anarchists have conjured up before astartled India. = 


“Tt hehoves go-ahead political workers. to pause in the midst of their mad careér 
| and consider whither they. are leading their country and countrymen. | India has, almost 
_ suddenly, arrived at the brink.of a frowning, precipice, and one step forward will hurl 
~ her. down into. ruin and oblivion. ‘Iti is time for over-enthusiasts to stop and Bee | if ‘they 
_.can save themselves as well as those. who, by. following the lead of insane agitators, have 
“been placed i in a truly perilous, position. ‘For howsoever vehemently they themselves 
( may. deny. their responsibility for the dastardly crime at Muzaffarpore and for the diaboli- 
cal revoluntionary plot at the very. head-quarters_ of the Government. of Tadia, there is 
“undoubtedly a visible and a ‘strong. link . between the propaganda of the agitators and 
_ the recent events, at Muzaffarpore : and Calcutta. These are, but, the first fruits of the 


crop of calumny, vituperation and disaffection which has. been 80. assiduously pown 
ever since the partition of Bengal. 


«. Government, we feel sure, cannot bat. be watching the situation with anxiety 
‘and concern. It is, however, necessary to take prompt and suitable measures to putidown 


athe: spirit of anarchy which is abroad in certain quarters,’ It is x0. longer. possible to Mew 


yithe: growth of lawlesenoge’ with equanimity. « : If further | indifference ware shown, dimer 
~—— would grow: and therw woald be. no homie werd extent whieh: the a 
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sifuation wight assume. For the welfare of the siecle no less than for - the stability and 
good nanie of the British Government, it ie imperative that. vigorous steps were taken to 


: combat the insurrectionary movement which has been so long tolerated, but towards 


which any more leniency cannot be shown consistently with the interests - of both .the 


people and the administration. As we said'in our last, Indian Musalmans. will not, in 


any emergency, hesitate for a moment to range themselves on the side of law and. order 
and they will unflinchingly support Government in its efforts to put down anarchy. 
The proceedings of the public meetings held by the M uhammadans in various parts of 
the country afford an unmistakable indication of Muslim attitude on the point ‘and, 

speaking in the name of more than sixty millions of our co-religionists in India, we are 
able to confidently assure Lord Minto’s Government of their determination. to stand by 
their British rulers in the measures which may be undertaken to rid the country. of the 
canker of sedition and lawlessness that has been 5 Hr fast, but any pipes sabia 


of which must be forthwith arrested with a strong ‘hand.”. 


9. The following i is from the Panjabee pusraied of the 16th May 


‘The Bomb Outrage in Bengal, 1908 : = ) 7 : 

“The ethical standards of the East and the Weat differ so. 0. widely that what is 
bravery in one is considered to be cowardice in the other. When we therefore say that 
secret and dark methods of injuring a real or a supposed enemy are cowardly we say 80 
according to Hindu ethics, A civilisation, a good many of whose votaries justify lynching 
and shooting of unarmed persons and races by those armed with the’ deadliest weapous 
which the advance of science has placed at their disposal cannot altogether consistently 
call the deeds dastardly. If a crowd of persons can take possession of a single individ- 
ual and wresk their vengeance on him by burning him alive, or if an armed person can 
shoot another who is unarmed withot evoking the moral disapprobation of his country- 
men, surely that man ‘cannot call the bomb-thrower'a coward. We notice that some 
Anglo-Indian papers, notably the Assan, would like the white population of India to 
resort to lynching or summary shooting of all Nationalists who may be suspected of 


harbouring any ill-will against the European community. They may do so if they choose, 


but then in the eyes of the Indians they will be no better than the bomb throwers. The 


‘latter, be it said to their credit, are wholly devoid of any feelings of personal revenge. 


Their action proceeds from a misguided feeling of patriotism, Their selflessness is beyond 


doubt. . Their reluctance to save their skins by telling lies is another praiseworthy’ trait. 

_ So far most of them have confessed their guilt and that apparently without much pressure. 
Their motives in doing so reflect credit upon their religious and moral training. While 
_ whole India is with one voice condemning them for their reckless and insane deeds they 


are willingly offering themselves for sacrifice at theialtar of their convictions, We cannot 


_say how we wish these misguided souls—noble in their thoughts and ideals—had been 
‘aaved from these insane methods. We wish somebody had told them in time that for 
the first time, in the history of theiz noble land and religion, they were making such ‘a 
reprehensible and utterly wn-A ryanly use of their zeal. The confessions of these scions 
of a noble race cannot but evoke feelings of painful admiration for straightforwarduess 
and nobility of behaviour in admitting the responsibility of their conduct and speaking 


the truth even in their hour of gore trial. Their straightforwardness, their love of truth, 
and their zeal were undoubtedly worthy of a better cause. Oh! how we wish they had 


2 ; seen the criminal folly of their actions in time and. desisted from doing what aceording 
¢ to their own standard of morals, at least, was nothing if not sinful. and cowardly. There 


ean be no denying | the fact that in this case a blind admiration of the Western standards 
“and Western methods has been their ruin.” 


10. The following is from the Tribune. Senge) of the 13th May 


4 


oy «©The Pioneer bas followed i in the wake of Mr. Mitra and bas « once more trotted ‘qut 
the haganetion of: gagging the Press, It says that it must’ now be plain to.the Secretary 
. of State.that the wishes of the Government of India in the matter.of Press legislation can 

‘no lounger be disregarded, and suggests some repressive measures for the  Purpote of gagging 


, Ta <o 
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the preas. The suggestion is not a new one and at any other timie the niygedtiol, we aré 
gure, would have been pooh-poohed by English public Opinion. Indeed, Viscount 
‘Morley eaid in one of his speeches last year that suggestions had been made to him for 


e cartailing the liberty of the Press, but he declared his intention not to be hurried i into 


 tepfession. He further said that the Press was a Western institution and he was going to 

* try the experiment to let it continue. But within the last few days there have heen 
dbriormal developmetts in’ Bengal, a dastardly outrage which cost the lives of two 
European ladies was committed, aid the Police have unearthed anarchist designs of 4 
mischievous character. And hotrible revelations, the advocates of press legislation ¢on- 
tend, have considerably altered the aspect of the situation. The confessions of some of the 
accused arrested in connection with this hair-brained gang, we are told, clearly point out 
the measure of mischief that some of the vernacular papers are doing, and it is contended 
that the Government can no longer tolerate with impunity the dissemination of this sort 

of inflammatory writings. Now, we fully recognise that the high calling of journalism has 
beet abused by some of the new fangled Bengalee vernacular press, whose whole stock- 

in-trade consists of vituperation atid abuse ; and we further maintain that it is ‘the duty of 

thé Bengal leaders.as well as the Government to wean the youthful mind from the influence 

of the rabid press. But, at the same’ time, we strongly hold that: thé vernacular pres¢ 

performs a highly useful function in educating the masses and .that it will be a calamity 
of the greatest. magnitude if any steps were tuken tending to a reversal of the noble’ policy’ 
which is associated with the venerable names of Metcalfe and Lord Ripon. Freedom of 

spéech and writing are ‘among the proud heritages of British citizens, and any limitation of 

thiews priceless’ privileges will certainly not redound to the glory of the Government or the. 

welfare of tlie people, At the same time, it’ is the duty'of the public to do all in their 

own power to check the torrent of rabid and mischievous literature in Bengal.’ Caiingt’ 

the Government and. the leaders df the people co-operate in this matter to stamp ‘and ‘weed’ 
out this noxious growth by other means than legislation? We hold: that they cat, and 

ought to. There can be no doubt that the whole community, save a few demented ‘per-: 
sons, are with the Goveroment in this matter. Let the representatives of the people come 
out with open dissociation from the mischievous prints, let them, the parents, use their 

authority whole-heartedly to wean their boys : away from it, and then we are not without 

hopes that this irtesponsible journalism will be purged of its worst elements. The res- 

ponsibility lies heavy on the shoulders of the leaders of public Opinion of taking ; a vigorous 
and direct initiative in the matter, and we trust they will rise to the occasion, ‘As regards’ 

the suggestion of a policy of coercion of the press we shall here quote the language, which 

Mr. Birrell used, viz., that coercion, although it,is the most handy of presént remedies, is 
the most impossible of permanent cures, Coercion, the lessons of history tell us, has always’ 
failed in its effects, and at best its effects, are temporary, but if the Government and the 

leaders of the people earnestly co-operate, the latest and most unhealthy phase which has 

come as a disagreeable surprise to the whole country may be successfully combated.” 


It, The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 9th May 1908, publishes the fol-:: 
An appeal to native young men. | lowing from the pen of one Bannerji:— 


“Young men, you possess strength (and) enthusiasm. Use your strength and 
enthusiasm for the good of the country and the nation, Spread yourselves in: villages ia 
sthall groups and work a change in the ideas of the masses. Teach them ewadeshiem and 
téll them what is to their benefit. Famine is’ prevailing (in the country). Help your 
beethren in whatever way you can. Prove yourselves and national v isatesch to be the 
sstvants of the nation, This is not the'time for us to fight among ourselves and abuse 


one another. Forget personalities and stick fast ‘to principles. You'will be overtakett by’ 


calamities and misfortunes, but God will help you. Commence’ your work-at‘onte,” . 
 IL—A¥FGHANISTAN AND Taans-Frontier,” 


“19; The Akbbar.é.’4m: (Labore’, of the 9th May 1908, publishes a 


communication from one Mohsan, who 
erin mah a: Senet edys that the ‘suddenness with which 
thé frontier tribes Have ‘risen into rel alti jn ‘at the instance of the M alae, &e. 
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shows that some hidden forces are at work inciting ' ‘them to rebellion. The 
fact that the rebels took up arms against Government all of a sudden and that — 
they received munitions of war and other materials direct from Kabul clearly _ 
shows that it is not the frontier ilaka but Afghanistan which is the centre of 
all this trouble. This surmise is further supported by the fact that neither’ 
the Governor of J alalabad nor the authorities at Kabul are taking any steps. 
to prevent the Afghans from joining: the tribes. The Zakka Khel expedition 
was, doubtless, a suceess, but that expedition had nothing to do with the 
present rising. After remarking that the Mohmand rising has caused much 
surprise'on account of its having so suddenly assumed serious proportions, 
the writer goes on to say that the authorities should deal with this rising 
in an effectual way. Is it not likely, he asks, that the Amir’s delay in an- 
swering the Government of India in the matter of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment, in spite of several urgent reminders has something to do with this 
rising ? The people of Afghanistan must have come to know about the 
agreement by this time. How is it possible for them to approve of it when 
the-Amir himself is opposed to it. The Amir may accept the agreement, 
‘but his subjects are sure to condemn it, The latter consider all connection | 
with Russia‘ss injurious for their country and hence they can never relish 
the idea of their country entering into trade and other relations with Russia. 
They consider the people of all other religions as kafirs and they have with 
great difficulty agreed to enter into friendly relations with the: British, 
thanks to the efforts of the late Amir Abdur Rahman Khan.. It is to be 
regretted -that the friendly . relations which existed between Afghanistan 
andthe British Government, and which were greatly strengthened by Prince 
Nasrulla Khan’s visit to Europe and the Amir’s visit to India, have been 
strained by the Anglo-Russian agreement, for there can be no doubt that the 
agreement in question is the cause of the present rising. It is quite prob- 
bable that the Maullas, &c, have taken advantage of this agreement to. 
rouse the worst passions of the ignorant and bigoted Afghans by telling | 
them that the English have now joined hands with Russia and are trying to. - 
enable the latter to obtain a footing. in Afghanistan. Such preachings are 
calculated to set the whole country ablaze, and then it will not be in the power 
of the Amir to extinguish it. It therefore behoves the authorities to win over 
refractory tribes by kinduess instead of coercing them by the sword. The best 

way to put an end to the present rising is to reassure the Amir in regard to 
the Anglo-Russian agreement. His Majesty’ 8 officers are better able to keep their 
frontier tribes in check than the British officers inasmuch as the former are 
thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of the frontier tribes. In short, the 
writer attributes the present Mohmand rising to the Anglo-Russian agreement, 
and remarks that the agreement may be an excellent thing, and that it may 
serve to put an end to long-standing disputes, but as the Afghans will © 
never regard with favour those portions of it which relate to Afghanistan, 
the friendly relations which have hitherto existed between the British Govern- 
ment and the Amir are sure to become strained. 


13, The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 9th May 1908, writes as 


follows — 
The frontier rising. 


“ When the time for giving an increase 9 of pay arrives promotions go to British 
soldiers (tit, Europeans and nd acing. @ Bags of res pov diy thousands, and Jakhs of rupees 
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go into the pockets (2, stomachs) of the goras, (but) natives meet only with disappeint- 
ment and neglect. On the battle-field, however, (the authorities) station natives in front 
and keep the goras in the rear. And why? (so that) the latter may not be killed. One 
can-only wish that some one would ask of these images of clay, “ why are you paid higher 
salaries than natives ? What good purpose can you serve? We work and sacrifice our 
“tives, but (Jsé. and) it is you who eat and enjoy yourselves.” (The goras boast) “ We are 
very brave. Weare lions?” We can no longer listen to (such) absurd and foolish boasts. 
Tell ws when and where the goras displayed their bravery? They have invariably 
resorted to fraud and deception and have obtained India (by these means). How one 
wishes that the goras would lead the attacks in the war which has now broken out (om 
the frontier), and show what stuff they are made of! What bravery is there in keeping 
in the rear like cowards and women and boasting afterwards that it is they who secured 
the victory ? Besides, the Gurkhas, Rajputs and others are not paid larger salaries than 
the goras. Why should they then be made to lead attacks? Is it because their lives are 
of no value to the English ? 


“Only a few days ago the English were labouring under the impression that 
Hindus were rebels, traitors, and seditionists. Now, however, when a war has broken 
out between the Mohmands and Government the Hindus are made to lead attacks, 
Muhammadans being placed next after them. Hindus who were (considered) disloyal are 
mow trusted to such an extent that they are placed in front of all, while Musalmans, who 
used to make continuous professions of their loyalty are stationed behind them? God 
alone knows what mystery there is in this, The English should have tested the loyalty of 
these loyalists (Muhammadanos). There was here an opportunity to ao so. It isa pity 
that Government should have made a mistake. Is it not foolish to give its honour into 
the keeping of Hindus, ‘ about whose disloyalty the English have not the least doubt,’ when 
it can count on such loyal and devoted subjects (Musalmans)? We must respectfully 

suggest that the goras should be made to lead attacks and should have loyal 
- Muhammadans behind them, so that they may remain safe with Muhammadans at their 
back and the Muhammadan enemy in front. Hindus are disloyal and should not be 
trusted at such a critical time. 


“ A correspondent wishes to say that the Muhammadans have been secretly 
praying in (their) mosques for victory for their co-religionsts, the Mohmands, and 
that, on the other hand, they have been practising oppressions on the (frontier) Hindus, 
which has made it dangerous for Hindus to live on the frontier. The wives and children 
of the Hindus of the Shankargarh fort have removed to Peshawar. Government has 
caused it to be proclaimed that no Hindu should change his residence. Why? Because 
it feels ashamed that Hindus should suffer under its rule, and yet that it should be 
powerless to protect them. The Hindus not only fear Afridis and Mohmands, but the. 
loeal Musealmans also who are bent on harassing them.” 


: F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Puygab. 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 23rd May 1908 


I.—Potittics. 


(6)— Home. 
1. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 11th May 1908, publishes the follow- 
Fommy Atkins and Jack sepoy. mg — 


We are constantly told that the English conquered India with the 
sword and the inference is drawn that the English are braver than Indians. 
Although there are a few Englishmen who openly say that Indians conquered 
India and made it over to the English, yet this point has never been satis- 
factorily settled. Now, however, that a heavy cloud has spread over the Frontier 
and Afghanistan has also to be taken into account it wculd be wiser at the 
present juncture for the authorities to keep the Indian troops in the rear and ee 
to place European soldiers (goras) in the front and to refuse to accept assist- 
ance from native Rajas and Nawabs because in these days Indian sepoys are 
afforded a pretext for saying that it is they who conquer but that it is the 

goras who get the credit. The Rajas and Nawabs are also led to assert that 
either Government is dependent on them for help even in petty wars, or that 
since Government is afraid of them it takes their troops to the Frontier in order 
to weaken them. 


‘Tf the goras are now afforded an opportunity of showing their bravery 
against the Afzhans who are well-armed they will then be entitled to say that 
if they can conquer Kabul they could have conquered India also. No help: 

should be taken from native chiefs so that everybody may be eonvinced that 
our Government does not stand in need of help and that it can resist any 
Power with the aid of its British troops alone. The bravery of. the white 
soldiers will then be admitted on all hands. Such an opportunity is not likely 
to recur.’ . It is an act of impertinence on the part of the loyal Indians. (to ask) 
that the native: troops may be placed in front of the brave English soldiers. 


It is to be hoped, dled that on the ‘present occasion those who deserve the 
credit may get it.” 


Retire ademas acdbenttratienernenees at an cen ee 
\ “a 


$s 
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2. ‘The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 19th May 
The Bomb conspiracy in Bengal. ia) F908 :——= 


“ We have on more than one occasion observed that while the present’ situatipn 
as been unquestionably complicated by the abnormal and horrible developments in 
jengal, there is no reason for. going into, fits.of needless panic or alarm over the situation. 
There is a]l the more need for much caution for the fire-eatérs of the Anglo-Indian press 
have been declaiming furiously over the situation and been calling for fire and sword on 
each and évery ‘pestilential agitator,’ irrespective: of his political opinion. Of course, 
we can safely ignore the mad vapourings of wild Anglo-Indian journals like the Asian, 
against which our esteemed contemporary thé #mpive has entered its strong note of 
protest, But the trouble is that the infection has spread even to thé more important and 
responsible journals of Anglo-India. Ina recent article headed ‘the cult of the Bomb, 
the Pioneer lumps together all the leaders of the reform party, irrespective of their creed 
and tries to brand them all with the same tar. It argues that in India constitutional | 
movement leads to terrorist movement by an easy gradient and that the nexus from top 
to bottom in agitation in this country, leading ultimately: to: revolutionary propoganda is 
complete. Against such indiscriminate and senseless vilification of true national aims it 
is impossible to reason, and when we read some responsible organs like the Pioneer and 
the Madras Mail taking to swelling the cry of hot-headed sheets like the Asian, we are 
really tempted to ask whether the traditional sobriety and the good sense of the Britishers 
has forsaken these organs of Anglo-Indian opinion at this momentons period in the his- 
tory of the country. And added to the unbridled vapourings of a section of the Anglo- 
India press, we find that the London Times has goné one further and has poured its vials of 
wrath not merely on the leaders. of the Indian moderate party but, alse on the small knot 
of our friends in England. It seems to trace the nexus backwards to the floor of St. 
Stephen’s and lays all the blame at the door of the White Babus’ in England. There is 
therefore. the special.danger at the present. time.of panic that. the true perspective of the 
situation may; be blurred from the view and amid the welter of the many, voices which 
are the voices of many waters, the ‘still small voice’ of reason and statesmanship may, be 
altogether unheard. It is therefore the, intumbent duty of responsible bodies, Anglo- 
Indian or Indian, to pause and to consider the exact dimensions of this abnormal develop- 
ment without exaggerating or diminishing its true significance. 


“While cautioning the Anglo-Indian public against any undue: panic or alarm, we 
have no desire to minimise the danger that has been unquestionably revealed by the 
existence of such secret and terrorist societies. The very existence of the latter is a grim 
menace to society and government and the retributive hammer of law will mete out to 
each offender the needed measure of justice for his share in the day’s werk. We, how- 
ever, believe that the gang has been taken in hand in good: time, and we trust that the 
Police will be able to track out the last of the gang who have been engaged in ‘this wicked 
conspiracy from their holes. | . 


«# * * The authorities seem to have realised, despite the sensational assertions of 
some Anglo-Indian papers, that this terrorist plot is the work of only a few demented and 
hot-blooded youths and that it has not, as it can not from its very nature, struck any root 
in the soil of the country. Anarchism or terrorism is entirely opposed to the very teach- 
ings and traditions of this ancient land and against the very grain of the Indian character. 
And if the seeds of this horrible exotic from the West have been able to implant them- 
selves in the minds of some young persons, it is due to nothing else than the abnormal 
mental constitution of those misguided persons. But at the same time we ave not very 
much impressed with the theory that their mental aberratione have. been: due to: the 
unbridled license of the Bengalee vernacular press. No doubt, some of the vernacular 
journals in Oalcutta have been wholly abusing their high mission and been echoing in, 
their columms all gorts of pernicious stuff; and we have already expressed our opinion 
that it is desirable in the best interests of the public and the state that their power for 
mischief should be ag far as aienaees curtailed, if not entirely puta stop te. But we 
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maintain our view that in this matter any legislation for gagging the preas may perhaps a 
prove even a worse remedy than the disease and that in such a matter the ‘thing needful 4 
can be best done by the authorities and the leaders of the people co-operating towards the a 
right solution. But we must point out that it will not do to lay hold merely at one end ps 
of the wedge. It is no use pouring your vials of wrath upon disreputable sheets in the 
vernacular press while letting the Anglo-Indian fire-eaters like the Asian go scotfree. 
It may be said that the latter sheet has not prompted any person to commit any violence. 
That may be so but still it has to be admitted that the red-hot extremist paper is the. 
natural counter-part of the fire-eating Anglo-Indian journal from which it derives its cue. 
And if any measure is taken against the one, it must fairly and squarely apply against 
the other, although for ourselves, we are of opinion that this is a matter where the leaders 


of the public in both communities should co-operate with the Government in putting a 
stop to this fire-eating business. 


“The situation, therefore, although there is no cause for undue alarm, will call for 
the display of the best qualities of British statesmanship,. From the telegram which has 
been flashed by Reuter a day or two ago, it appears that the authoriti¢s have been trying 
to take a sensible and statesmanlike view of the situation. The authorities have 
expressed that they are neither surprised nor alarmed at this development.: That may be 
so but at any rate the authorities have ignored the solemn and forcible warnings given by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale both during the debate on the Seditious Meeting Act and the 
Budget. On both these occasions, Mr. Gokhale drew a deeply realistic picture of the 
situation especially in Bengal caused by the Curzonian policy and uttered a timely note 
of caution; That: unfortunately was pot heeded, and it may be that the Government's‘ 
policy of advance and retrogression, of patch and drift in respect of the reform proposals 
have further worked a sinister influence in the minds of these demented creatures. But 
anyhow, the policy before -the Government now stands marked clear and ‘delible. As we” 
have said, the whole country is with the Government in its view of the terrorist ; it recoils 
with horror and indignation frem the very contemplation of the atrocious possibilities. : 

Let the Governments now avail itself of this opportunity and inoculate the country 
effectively against any anarchist bacilli. It has already declared that it is not to be scared 
away from its forward and progressive steps. Let it steadfastly keep on to the path and : 


grant us the expected measures of expansion and reform, Let not this unique oepecienly 
rush past for it may not be recalled.” 


ee 


3. The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 11th May 1908, in continu- 
perenne a ation of its previous contribution (vide 
paragraph 1 of Selections No. 19) 


publishes the third instalment of “ A Politicel Drama : a British Officer’s 
Darbar, or the miserable condition of Mother amare — 


m 


“ ACT IL 
SCENE 3.— House. 


(The house of the father-in-law of a Deputy Magistrate in Eastern Bengal. The 


Deputy Maigstrate is found talking and Jesting sd his brothers-in-law and “sisters-in- 
law). | 


The Deputy sings:— — 
“If a man works hard, there is nothing that he cannot gain, 
“The post of Deputy cannot be secured without (the) M. A. (degree). 
ae The diploma of M. A. is absolutely necessary in: Bengal, -- °: ie bastyet ae 
-. There is no more efficacious recipe (Nuskha) than sy, RRR SES ae ee ake o 
ae Who ares for I, As, and B; As. in Bengal.” PE he Daesaiiee ar es . oe oe 
. “Indeed t no matrimonial alliance can ‘be formed anless one is ani wa” Cae ae Oars ee 


r 


rN 


Ree person who, occupies the chair of a Depaty ‘aii be dressed in Earopeaa ; slotber 
“ Otherwise it is impossible for him to secure such a poiiiea. CAE RCE : 
If I take (home) some article of foreign make 


“ My wife will not give me my food.” ee 


Deputy.—1 am in great trouble indeed, If I try to please the authorities, my 
wife and children are displeased, and if I follow the wishes of ‘my. wife and children the 
authorities goash their teeth, In short, although I hold the office of a Deputy Magistrate, 
Tam seriously worried. I am being ruined in every way. The Swadeshs agitation 
has driven native Deputy Magistrates mad with distraction and has caused them extreme. 


trouble. On the one hand, the authorities desire the trade in Swadeshi articles to he 


stopped ; they wish Manchester to flourish and that European articles should continue to 
be imported into India in order that European weavers may. thrive. On the other hand, 
the well-being of India reyuires that the people should be enriched by the encouragement 
of the Swadeshi movement and that the people should be filled with a desire to promote 
Gadigenoas) arts and industries. In short— 


“ What is required is that no one should foel ashamed of being an artisan, 
“ And every graduate should be an artisan, — 

“B, As. should be blackamiths and M. As. shoe makers, 

“ And then you will see how the country will flourish.” 


My frieads, for my part, I secretly further the cause of Swadeshi (lit, enjoy the 
Bwadeshi's 3 youth) and at the same time outwardly agree with/whatever the authorities 


aomay. It is necessary for us to be obedient to the authorities and it is also incumbent on 


us to meet the wishes of the members of our house. If we cherish a desire to amass wealth. 
we lose our faith ; if we desire to keep our faith intact we lose the chance of making 
money. In any case, we must love our heloved Hindustan and devote ourselves to promot- 


ing its well-being. 
(The Deputy then recites some verses in praise of Hindustan). 
(Enter the Deputy’s youngest sister-in-law Indamati singing). 


Indunati—(sings) “ Brother-in-law, bring me to-day a doll dressed i in native embro- 
, diery, | , 


“Go and bring mea doll. Sai ae . 
“ Brother-in-law, I will make my beloved doll a bride and celebrate her marriage.” 
(The Deputy opens his bag and taking out an English doll, sings) res | 
«Deputy ( singe) See my beloved, this doll, ‘Take it, my beloved 1 
Indumat:.—This is an English doll, my beloved. It is embroidered with counter- 
feit atars. Throw it into the fire and burn it. ‘4 
| Deputy.—Take it, take it, my beloved. 


- Eater the Deputy’s brother-in-law Girindra and his elder sister-in-law Taramati, 
with a cup of tea for the Deputy). 


© ey 


4 


~ Girindra.—Bay Mr. — what is this agitation about in Khoridpur i in these 
days? What a fuss about the Swadeshs movement! _ fea cen 


~ Deputy.—There are no disturbances or troubles (there). an a 
Taramats.—But, has the enthusiasm regarding the Swadeshi movement subsided ? 


Deputy.—No, it is as great as ever but it is not as great as. the newspapers would 
haye us believe. . ms Be tat Rie 
__ Mirindra—Well, that usually: hiaiiaen , Enthusiasm does ‘not last ‘long: 
‘the case of Calcutta, the enshaaiaem. there is not as great, as it was formerly. 


7 


‘* ° 
4 4 
> : 


4 


—-«sdDeptuy.—Sir, it is owing to Calcutta that the.& é.movement is. Brinig 
ground daily in Kharidsiog. Nobody can openly purchase English made clothes in the 
bazaar. The boys are picketting the roads with bladgeons i in their hands, © | 


Girindra.—They must be boys who belong to the National School 


| Deputy.—The majority of them ine to. that institution of course, but there are 
also bop from other schools, =~ © |. |: 


Girindra.—Do not the teachers take any notice of the conduct of thea boys 


Deputy. —What can the poor masters do? They are obliged to _ quiet. 
Girindra.—Then what are the police doing ? 


Deputy.—Oh why talk of the police ?~> The boys do not cate a bit: for the police 


Only the other evening we saw the police keeping guard in the oe while the 7 were 
shouting ‘ Look here, Policemen, we are picketting’’ : 


(Enter the Deputy’s youngest brother-in-law hbieoien) a“ 
Satyendra.—Babu, get me admitted into the Kharidsing National School. 
Deputy. —We have lost everything already. Must I lose my appointment too 7 


Girsndra.—Would you send him to the National School if ad were not afraid of 
losing your appointment ? ; 


Deputy.—Of course I would. Can there be any doubt about that ? 


Girindra.—Then, why do you-stick to your appointment ?. You have omeplabed 
ydur lectures (in the Law Uollege).and would have done. well had you practised at the Bar. 
Go to the High Court with my brother and enjoy all the pleasures of liberty. 


Deputy. —My dear Sir, 1 is it — for me to ans the — examination in my: 

old age ? 
ome ndumati. —Then say that you will not resign Government service like a dog who. 
will not give up eating a bone. 


Deputy.—How can one exercise authority except in Government service? Who 
will then call me a Deputy ? 


Girindra,—Well, let x me know what is 5 your ‘ididen regarding the Swadesh move- 
ment. 


| Deputy. —Swadeshs is a good thing. It is calculated to promote the seni of 
the country. (Opening his bag). See here, I have purchased country-made clothes worth 


Rs, 50. | 
Taramati.—Cannot country-made clothes be had in Kharidpur ? 
Deputy.—Yes. They can but they are expensive, 


— Satyendra —Taramati, can you not see through the dodge. If iii, 
clothes were purchased in Kharidsing and the authorities came to know of. the ames the 
Deputy Sahib would be put to serious inconvenience. == = =} ~=~— 


Deputy.— (Laughing). ‘Well, let it be so, Where is the sin in it? What objection | 
can there be in doing good secretly ? 


Satyendra.—Well, ordinarily there is no harm in it. 


- (Many volunteers wearing Bande mataram pagris enter singing wad soking for 
maberiptions for the Congress). 


(The volunteers sing @ song in ‘praise of Bharat), 
(The Deputy’ s brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law make their contributions towards 


the Congress fund and fling money into the plate carried by the vokaatonea), EES RED 
».. @trindya,.-Here, take this, eight anna piece, _ hte Seiden esi? ctiek oe 
Volunteer.—Fling itintothe plate = re ted 


. . baad 
ietynirt-eigiieeifeteamecsleg bit falrseis gre Td oe Bein Oe ee 
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 Tardmati.XI give one rupee, eb eae Ne reer 
Volunteer.—Throw ‘this too into the plate. ee us a 
Indwmati.—I have only one pice, 
V olunteer.— Your pice, my sister, is welcome to us; 

Deputy. — (Pulling out a ten rupee note), Take this ‘my brother as my subscription. 
Volunteer.—(Taking out a pencil and note book). Your tame ? 

Deputy. —Why do you want my name? : 
Volunteer.—Our principle is to write down the names of those who subscribe more 

than five rupees. 

-Deputy.—That is nonsense. Well, write ‘ A Friend 

- Faramati.—No, no, write’ A — 

Deputy.—No, no, write ‘ A Friend.’ 
Taramats.— What is the harm in writing ‘ A Deputy: 


Girindra.—Why are you bringing the Deputy. into discredit by sequintaliog him 
as an agitator? If the authorities hear of his vn to the Congress fund, he will be 
put to much trouble, and. disgrace. 


Volunteer.—Then, Sir, what shall I write 2 
—_ —As I say ‘ A Friend.’ 
 Volunteer.—( Writing ‘A Friend’) Vay wel — volun teors. 


4. The following i is from the EnglishSSupplement’ to the adesen. 
(Lahore), of 22nd May 1908 :— 
*¢ Justice.” 
“ We reproduce elsewhere a few scenes from the “ M ysore Standard.” Though they 
are painted in exaggerated colours yet they represent in clear and unmistakable manner 
the sentiment that is unfortunately gaining ground amongst the masses of this vast 
country.. It will be admitted on all hands that nothing can be more injurious to the 
permanency of any Government than the belief that it is devoid of justice. 


“We therefore hope that the Government of His Majesty Emperor Edward of India 


will pay more than usual attention to this, and remove the complaint. 
. * . ee oe s oe 


“The sons of Hind are not blood-thirsty, but the words of their Law-givers resound 
in their hearts. | 


“When justice, having. been wounded by iniquity approaches the court, and the 
judges extract not the dart, they also shall be wounded by it. 
| “ Where justice is destroyed. by iniquity and truth by false evidence, the judges, 
who basely look on without giving redress, shall also be destroyed, 

“ Justice being destroyed will destroy, being preserved, will preserve. It must never 
therefore, be violated. ‘ Beware, O, Judge lest justice, keing overturned overturn both us 
and thyself’ estat! | 

o . : *  - ee n 


KING CHEETAH’S COURT. 
SCENE L—King Cheetah on the Throne. 


| om —A carriage driver ‘lhanlevel subject), and Professor Chrome Tan in 
custody. | 
Injured subject.—JTustice, Most. Gracious Majesty! As I was driving on your 
highway this pretended philanthropist got down from his cycle a and broke his os can @ 
on my body, ‘and he confesses Sir King. 
_ King Cheetah,—Here guards, let go the prisoner and give him’a = 


(To Professor Chrome Tan).—What eayest thou to the accusation? 


(Professor 0. 7: s¢ated).—Ti is true I raised my cane and aimed at the rastal, but . 
it struck the shaft of the cart and it broke. Here, Sire, is the broken cane. ag : a 


| King Oheetah.—I really don’t believe the cart driver’s story nor are his witeemnes | oe 
reliable, but you have pleaded guilty. I have to fine you. Iam sosorry. Pay Rs. 3. 2 
Chrome Tan (aside).—If I had known this I would never have confessed. Dama yay a 

me, | A 
Scewe II.— Enter another Subject (A Merchant) with hie Council. and a Planter. 
Sulject.—May it please your Majesty. I am one of your trusted merchants. I | e % 
have been foully libelled by this arrogant planter. Render mé justice. ee. 


King Cheetah.—Dare you complain against my own flesh and blood. Have it 4 Bie 
compromised. ) uy 


Planter to Subject.—Pay me my expenses and a hundred rupees for my pains. | pee a 

_  Subject.—I would rather have King Cheetah’s justice. Sir King. We have pot —. ae 
compromised, pray give me justice. . ; : 
King 0. (to Planter).—Do you admit this libellous letter ? ) ie Z 

_ Planter. —I do, - gh | boat SS 

_ Ring 0.—I do not believe the evidence Counsel. Can't I acquit him thongh he al 

pleads guilty ? - Bs : 
Counsel.—I cannot find authority Sir King. : 


King C.—I do not think complainant suffers — But, as the Planter pleads 
guilty I must convict. 


Planter, pay down a fiife of Rs. 10. 
Planter (assde).—Rather cheap, I should hit the whole brdod of them at that 
price. | ucen 
Scene JIL—Zn‘er a corpse borne by 4 black nex and a whste man in custody. . ae 
All black men together.—Justice, Sir King. Retribution for murder. 


King Cheetah.—Nonsense, It is a pure accident, (To the white man) What do € 3 
paeeds : — 


White man.—I plead guilty to assault only. 


King C.—Do you? but the death is certainly an accident. (Aside) He deserves a. = 
to be fined for his stupidity. (Louder)—I adjudge that the accused do pay a fine of a a 
Rs, 15 and that the police officer who investigated the case. be departmentally punished. es 


Scene IV —Enter @ Lady with dishevelled dress, a Tahssldar as a witness andan ae 
ex-Soldser in Palsce custody. as 


King Cheetah (aside) .—Another white man in custody. It is intolerable. I must 
put a stop to this. : | ' 3a 
Lady.—Is there no justice in this land? I cannot tell my story. Your trusted 
servant here will describe my wrongs. oo 


Tahsildar handin g & complaint.—Outrage, My Lord, on a respectable native lady 
in a Railway compartment. 


King Ch.—I cannot believe your story. Why did you not bring the Railway a 


porter # No European would make love to such a stout woman, nies | a 
Lady (aside).—Are there no stout women amongst them ? : i . 
King. Ch,— What are you muttering, but I am not going to. fine you for frivolous : ae 
complaint, for I think it is due to an error of fact, The prisoner was in your compart- = 
ment, but you, misunderstood him. | : Ose | oo . ; 
| Enter King's Advocate recently appointed. = nian ee 
What a profound idee, A Daniel come to judgment, ee — 
yep abd ft on © ti te A L we < 
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5. The Panjab Samachar (Lahore’, of the 5th May 1908, makes the 


An appeal fo Seadeehio following: appeal to Indians : — : . 


, ©O youths, mother India has. become very old. Rise and shake off © 


your lethargy. | Go to foreign countries such as Japan, America and England 


and learn{new and useful arts so that your mother may be pleased with you. : 


You should now learn to stand on your own legs. Do not waste your life by 
relying on others.” After remarking that these exhortations are not meant 


for any particular village but for the entire country, the writer goes on to 


say :—‘ O mother Bharat, when we look at your present condition we cannot 


help weeping bitterly. There was atime when thou wert the mother of the 


whole world but time has wrought a complete change. Oh. you children of 
Bharat! You should take time by the forelock and woek hard for your own 

well-bein g, bearing i in mind that crores of rupees are drained out of the country 
every year. Do you not feel ashamed of yourselves, You should prove 


yourselves by your conduct to be so brave as to extort the admiration of 


all. In these days wherever you go you are expelled with indignity. You 
should cease to hanker for Government service. If you were to advance the 


cause of the Swadesht your country would flourish; famines would cease ; ra 


union would increase and money would be drawn to India from foreign count- 
ries, When this is accomplished you will be honoured and respected. ? 


6. The Jain Ratan (Ambala), of the 15th May 1908, remarks that it | 


is difficult to ‘predict the results of the 
Decentralisation Commission and to say 
how far the reforms suggested by the numerous witnesses will be adopted. An 
eminent English Statesman, however, has said that Commissions are usually 
appointed to allay public excitement. Since this is so, it is idle to expect the 
introduction of any reforms of importance. : 


The Royal Decentralisation Commission, 


7. ‘The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 11th ‘er 1908, says that | 


a Feringhee at Jhansi when riding his 
| bicycle rode over a native of Bandhel- 
khand and at the & same time. struck him. The latter, thereupon, gave the 


Englishmen and natives, 


Feringee a severe beating. This says the editor, is the a way of es | 


Feringhees to their senses. — 


8. ‘The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th May 1908, pon to 
_' the provision made in ‘the Home Budget 
England and India. 

sent condition of India where more than half the population go about half-naked 
in the hot weather and where famine, and plague, have become endemic. 
Although the same Government rules England and - India, yet not only oldmen 


but even youngmen in this country cannot obtain sufficient food, while in ' 


England provision has been made for the relief of the. aged in spite of the fact 


that there are already numerous charitable institutions, poor ‘ouses, etc, in - 


_ that country for the help of the needy. 


9, The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 13th May 


The Anglo-Indian Frese and the Bomb outrage. 1908 :-— 


“The Bomb outrage at Muzaffarpore has set the Anglo-Indian Press ablaze. They 
are one and all vomitting fire. Every one is strongly suggesting repressive and coercive 


measures on a gigantic scale to wipe out the demon of Nationalism. ‘The Statesman aid the 


- Englishman fave lost-all sense of proportion and talk rank nonsense, We are only. 


for old age pensions, deplores the pre-— 


Be. 


S01: 


sorry for the formér because'the writings of :the-latter have neger-evoked,ang, reapeckfrom,, 
any portion ofithe Indian public,» The Baglishman. of Calcutta, witb.ite Lahore:pretotype,: 
is-one of those papers ‘which/have:materially helped in the genesis of- what: they. in. theiz, 
arrogance ‘call. the gutter press of India. Half-ifmnot all of the. so-called race hatred which. 
the Statesman:atid the:Pioncer:complain of has been prodacedby the.silly.and venomous - 
writings. of the: Zaghelnan. of Calcatta and: the:Civil ¢ Military Gazette: of|Lahere.. The, 
other Anglo-Indian papers, too, have contributed their share and more particularly: the.. 
Pioneer and the Times of India but the lion’s share of the origin of the present estrange- 
ment between Indians and. Englishthen. can be directly. traced to the two above-mentioned 
fire-eaters of the Anglo-Indian press. For years they have been carrying on their nefarious. 
trade with impunity—using: highly. insulting and provoking Janguage against the educated 
iodian in,season and out of.season, No wonder that the.“ bage-born’s B. A,” should have 
turned round and taken to these ignominious methods of retort. Wé have already 
condemned these methods in ne un-certain language but when the writers, in, the. Anglo- 
Indian press engage in fastening the responsibility of the recent outrages on the Nation- 
alist leaders and ‘their propaganda, it is time to remind them. of. theic- own share in the 
genesis of these-dark deeds. Year after year; month after month, haa, the ‘Anglo-Indian, 
press: belittled: the political aspirations. of:the sonn-of the gqil and:spoken of their constitu-, 
tional: methods, of agitation, in, the. most: contemptible. terms: possible. The. Statesmas, 
holdg the, Moderates responsible for, the reckless deeds of a few youngmen because, of the, 
apparent. disposition of the former to, recognige ‘ the Extremists as a portion of the national 
forces.” It winds up by. asking ‘ how, long Moderates are to be content to associate with 
the Extremisis’” whose teachings in its opinion have had such terrible consequences. Bat 
is the Statesman quite sure that the dissociation of the ‘Moderates from. the so-called 
Hixtremists would have prevented: suck consequences?’ Is: not the. Bureaucracy:- and) 
the’ Anglo-Indian press: which always. backs it against: the legitimate.: aspirations 
ef the Iedia Nationalists:responsible for haying weakened the. holdof the Moderates. over, 
the prblio; opinion. of the country & Ifit ig: true. that Mr. Gokhale. does, not command 
thas. influence with. the younger minds of the nation which he did: only 2. or 3 
years before, may we further ask if. the Government and the Anglo-Indian press 
are not responsible for this decline of his influence? Did the Government listen to 
the Moderate leader when he warned them time after time of the probable consequences 
of their follies in declining to treat the Partition of Bengal as a settled fact, in passing the 
Universities Act and in turning a deaf. ear to bis appeals for an extension of education 
and for grant of a greater measure of self-government? Did they not treat the warnings 
given by: him at the time of the passing of the Universities Validation Act with contempt 
and ridicule? Did they not pooh-pooh his personal testimony to the, insanity oftheir 
high-handed proceedings in the Punjab? What treatment did they accord to the timely 
note of alarm sounded by him at the time of the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act ? 
What right have they then to fasten the responsibility of these anarchist methods of 
some reckless youths on him or others of his way of thinking. As friends of Government, 
as friends of order and peace, as patriots who know that the best interests of their country- 
men demanded a peaceful development of its resources, they have been beseeching the 
Government begging of them almost on’ their knees—to stop in their mad attempt to 
strangte the rising self-consciousness of a whole nation. Their advances were unavoidably 
repulsed, theig:- utterances treated with gontempt, their actions were ridiculed and they 
spoken of most disparagingly. They still perservered in theic old methods but perseverance 
cost them their influence, and the younger generation, taking their cue from the , Anglo- 
India press, lost, all patience with them and gave them up as hopeless, Their res- 
pectful representations ‘began to be designated as a policy of mendicancy. We our- 
selves are no admirers of the begging policy. We do not believe that political liberty 
can be dispensed with as doles of charity. But all the'same we cannot ‘help remark- 
ing that the depyneiation of the Moderates by the Anglo-Indian press is an act of 
vulgarity: whieh gained be justified by any right-thinkiog man, Avy one. who reads the 
| pgloInilian -papers for the: lest four yeara inthe light. ofthe recent; bomh 
outrage canngt absolve. them of thei share of responsibility, im, giving: birth:te. bomb, 
throwers apg guarehists, It is » guilty conscience which a them howl at the 
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poor. Moderates who have for so long been the object of. their atti: and who have 
been of late .occupying’a by no means enviable position between the ‘ extremist °. 

amongst the Nationalists and the ‘extremist’ amongst the Anglo-Indians. The Natio- 
nalist ‘extremist’ is a’ frank honest fellow who says what he means. The Anglo-Indian. 
‘extremist’ is a dishonest ‘person who means as much as or rather more than his Indian 


compeer but does not own it. One denounces foreign aed the: other actually condemn 8. 


a whole race;” 
VIIL—GeEneraL ADMINISTRATION. 
 (— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


10. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th May 1908, publishes a 
communication from Lala Radha Kishen, 
who, in continuation of his previous 
remarks (vide paragraph 17 of Selections No. 15), says that the present wretched 
eondition of the zamindars is due in a great measure to their ignorance and illi- 
teracy. The best way to remedy the evil is to make education free and compul- 
sory for boys till they attain the age of 12 at least and it is not at all difficult 


Condition of the peasantry; 


for Government to apply this remedy. It is, however, a crime in these days: to 
make even a reference to this subject. Indeed Lord Curzon’s Indian Univer- 
sities Act has proved that a Government which has no feeling for the people 
is not likely to undertake any fresh burdon or ‘responsibility in the. 


direction indicated. Moreover, free education will necessarily involve a 
reduction in the money drained from the country on account of Home. 


eharges and this the Government is not likely to agree to. We may,. 


however, ask why Government takes no steps to spread education among 
its own subjects? Those who ask this question should, however, bear 


in mind that the agriculturists are poorer than any other class, and cannot: 
- afford to give even Primary education to their children. What should then be 
done to educate the agricultural classes ? The-writer urges that subscriptions 


should be raised. from every village and the amount thus realised should be 
spent in helping to educate the sons of zamindars. Should this suggestion be 


found impracticable, villagers should engage the services of a teacher who. 


should be remunerated in kind at the time of every harvest. The educated 


Indians residing in a village should supervise the work of the teacher. After 


expressing his regret at the absence of fellow-feeling among all classes of the 
people, the writer says that if schools are opened in the way he suggests and 


the people begin to take an interest in them the zamindars will be enabled. 


to appreciably improve their condition within ten years. Another question may 
be raised,. viz., ‘ how is-it that zamindars were better off before the advent of 


British although they were illiterate in those days too?’ It is true that the 
people were illiterate in those days but at the same time such things as. 
litigation, forgeries, registered bonds, alienation of land, British civilisation: 


and foreign-made articles were unknown and the people’ were saved from a 


| variety of evils designed for the purpose of plunder. There was no law of 


limitation and the people were not. under the necessity of raising loans. The 
rulers in those days realised share from the produce and if the land. yielded. 
no produce they realised no revenue. All this-is changed now. Whether the 
land yields any produce or not the zamindar must pay his land revenue even 
if he has to mortgage his son or landed property, or to ‘sell his daughter im 


order to find the’ requisite money. Whether the land: ‘is hericssoverde or not . and 


a. 


803, 


whether the zamindar’s family falls ill or dies, revenue must:be paid to Govern- 

mrént, And the beauty of the whole arrangement is that’ the revenue is not’ 
fixed tind can be enhanced at will. The writer then emphasises the need of 
educating the agricultural classes and remarks that if they try to help them- 
selves the authorities may also be persuaded to help them. There can be no 
doubt, he adds, that want of foresight and ignorance have been the ruin of 
zamindars but that if these causes are removed the condition of the zamindars 
will undergo a change for the better. Another matter which has materially 
assisted in the ruin of zamindars is their love of litigation, born of party 
factions. The best way to remove this evil is to establish a Panchayat for 
every group of two or more small villages. The Panchayats should be 
appointed by Government and should consist of such disinterested persons 


as are not likely to be partial to any one. All petty criminal cases and all 
cases concerning loans should be dealt with by Panch«yate. 


(r)— Railways and Communications. 


11, The Akhbar-i-’Am (L ahore), of the 15th May 1908, pablishes 
an account of the railway collision 


| near Ghaziabad and remarks that it 
would be well if the representatives of the deceased filed a suit for damages 


against the railway authorities. The paper then takes exception to the prac- 


tice of throwing heavy responsibilities on the shoulders of low paid station 
masters and remarks :— : 


The railway collision : near Ghaziabad, 


“To whom should we pray for the redress of our grievances. Ifa 
similar fate had overtaken a train containing British soldiers the whole British - 
public would have cried for the blood of the Indian Government. No res- 
ponsibls officer, however, takes the slightest notice of the complaint of Indians. 
Qh what an admirable administration! The Indians die and the English 
make money. This is even-handed justice indeed. The cries of the Indians 
remain unheeded by the responsible authorities. [fan ekka were to run over’ 
a person and kill him the driver would be sure to be sent to hell. It now 
remains to be seen what punishment is meted out to the Manager or District 
Traffic Superintendent on the present occasion. It is, however, a foregone 
conclusion that only poor native station masters will be sent to jail for the 
collision, leaving their families and children to starve.” 


12. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 19th May 
The railway collision near Ghaziabad, I 908 :—~ 


“The harrowing and gruesome details of the terrible railway collision on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway have caste a veritable gloom over the whole of Upper India, 
and the incidents connected with the death of a large number of human beings crushed 
or burnt to death in the warm embrace of the god of fire furnish abundant food for 
serious reflection, Terrible as has been the havoc wrought, and irreparable as the 
Joss must be of hundreds of families, even that could be borne if there were any 
guarantee that henceforth these tragedies are going tobe a thing of the past. While 
the whole of Northern India stood aghast at the appalling news from the scene of the 
collision, the official figures struck every one as mocking the gravity of the situation. 
I, must be recognised, however, to the credit of Mr. Wynne, the newly appointed Chair- 
man of the Railway Board that he promptly proceeded to the spot and took immediate 
action todo what is possible to make the recurrence of such accidenta less frequent 
in. future. To Mr, Wales poner action and deep interest it must & set down that 
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the later official figurés are as.high asa. hundred and an. effort has been made’ to, fidd dut 
the exact number of those who: tgok.tickets by that day’s ill-fated colliding. trains, ‘agd 
to count the charred remains that were available. But if the graphic and 

accounts furnished by European eye-witnesses are to be given the fullest credence, and 
we see no reason why they should not be, the actual number of fatalities must have 
far exceeded these figures. 


« But whatever the exact number of men and women who actually perished, the 
Government and the people are face to face with another'dilemma. When the collision 
en the North-Western Railway occurred some time back, we were told that the ‘line 
elear’ system was at fault, and it. was given out with a flourish of trumpets that the 
electric tablet system would be adopted, and it would result in such accidents becoming 
a thing of the past. We were told that it was an automatic system, that when a tablet 
was removed at one station, the companion tablet at the next station on the other end 
of the line could not possibly be removed. This belief has received a severe shock, in 
that both the tablets are said to have been found among the wreckage, If this is really 
the case both the trains were running with proper authority, and it follows that their 
eonductors were innocent of any blame. 


“The Ghaziabad collision has been the most disastrous within recent times, and 
we hope a serious effort will this time be made to arrive at the real causes of the trouble, 
An expert inquiry by the officials of the various railways may be well and good so far as 


it goes, but the trouble is, it does not go far enough. What is wanted is an independent 


commission to overhaul the whole system, to take evidence of all classes and sections of 
the community, and to suggest ways and means to-remove the existing and exceedingly 
unsatisfactory state of things in a matter which vitally concerns the lives and safety of 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands of people.” 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector Generaé of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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[ Vol. XXI. ] | [ No. 22: } 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 30th May 1908. 


I.—Po.itics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 15th (received on the 22nd) May 
1908, remarks that a telegram from 


Attawa states that Mr. Mackenzie King 
has given out that a satisfactory understanding has been reached which will 


Iiletreatment of Indians in theJCrown colonies, 


prevent Indians from emigrating to Canada. Warnings will be issued by 


the Government of India, and the Canadian regulations will be communicated 
to shipping companies. 


Commenting on the above tke Editor enquires where natives should 
emigrate to. It is grossly unfair that the colonists in Canada, Australia and 
South Africa should be eligible for the Indian Civil Service and for high 
appointments in other services in this country, but that natives should be pre- 
vented from earning their bread in these parts of the world. Qn the one 


hand, British Statesmen speak of the people of India as citizens of, the 


British Empire, but, on the other, they forbid them to emigrate to the Crown 
colonies. After characterising this as a disgraceful inconsistency, the Editor 
says that all sections of the people should unite in requesting Government 
to adopt retaliatory measures, viz., to forbid the employment of the white 
inhabitants of these colonies in the public service of India and to prevent them 
from trading with or in the country. It is, however, doubtful whether 
Government will take such steps against white men, unless the demand -is 
supported by all classes of natives. Asitis, the people should boycott the 
colonists and their manufactures, while Indians should settle in i Aisice, 


whieh i is very fertile and still uninhabited. 


(6) — Home. 


8 ‘The Azad CL ahore) for the month of April (received on the 21st 
May 1908) publishes an article written 
by Professor Hargobind Pershad Nigam, 
M.. ad who says : that ‘Indian leaders are’ bei ng sent to jail, flogged and 


- Government and the people. 
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made to work on mills for merely:technical offences. In the present circum- 
stances, the people should not even indulge in legitimate criticism of the 
doings of Government because forsooth the authorities are just and they fully 
understand what is best for the people. It is said that it is brutal to take 
vengeance and that the State punishes a culprit not with a view to avenge 


itself upon him, but to-reform and.to deter others.from committing the same 
crime. ‘This is true enough, but what is to be said ofa Government which 
punishes people simply for the sake of vengeance ? In these days a man may 
or may not be guilty of an offence, but he must be punished in a manner which 
savours. of revenge. .When the. Amir of Afghanistan came to.India and 
heard that sentences passed-in-Indian courts are sometimes reversed on appeal, 


he asked whether in such cases the lower courts were punished or not. Of 


course, human beings are liable to err, and it is unjustifiable to punish the 
lower courts for the decisions passed by them in good faith ; but should not a 
Judge be punished if his judgment is prompted by motives of malles ? Is it not 
heartrending to see such Judges rewarded instead of being punished ? After 
referring to the conviction and sentence rassed on Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and 
the increase of pay, amounting to Rs. 500, which was given to Mr. Kingsford, 

the writer deplores the severity with which Indian reformers are punished for 
their zeal, and remarks that the spirit of revenge which the Judges displayed in 
degiding their cases is utterly unworthy of British courts. The higher author- 
ities should punish instead of reward Judges like Mr. Kingsford, who are 
led | by social prejudice to sacrifice justice, They should also see that those 
culprits who are allowed to escape with little or no punishment on account 
of their colour,. or because they are addicted to flattery, are adequately punished 
inasmuch as failure of justice in such cases is calculated to shake the popular 
faith in British sense of justice. 


3. .The Haq Pasand (Amritsar), of ee 21st L May. 1908, reprints 
Government and the peop e, the above. 

4 “The Hitkari Lahore); of the 18th May 1908, remarks that dur- 
_ ing the last week as many as 5,579 
persons died of plague in India, and re- 
marks that it is difficult to say how many more died of starvation or were 


@ overnment and the people; 


hanged. The ‘paper | then publishes the following prayer : .— 


bil: 0 God ! Bless the country. with such a calamity. that the entire eIndiga 
population may go to Thee and none be left. behind to mourn them, These un- 
fortunate people can neither earn a livelihood nor do they die. If Thou 
wishes ‘that they should live, provide for their livelihood:so that they may 


five with honour. - Otherwise, © Heavenly Father, give us a small piece 


of land from Thy Kingdom where we may settle, But’ promise beforehand 
that ‘Thou. wilt-not enact new laws for us every day and keep us separate 
from white races so that we—the black men—may nov interfere with their 
comfort. " 


®& The eens (Lahore), of the 14th May 1908, says that Indians 
; used to regard their rulers as vice- 

= .»,.., gerents.of God on earth. Now, how- 
ever, a change has come over them : _ they adversely criticise, nay, have become 


tae 


tent’ Anarchisté) © 


mottal enemies .of their present Tulers. After referring to the recent dis-. 
coveries.at Caleutta, the paper says that Bengali Anarchists wish:.to imitate 
Russian Nihilists. Strenuous efforts should be made to arrest and punish. 
them,.so that.others may be. prevented from ‘following their example. If this 
ts.not done and they are allowed to acquire strength, India will assuredly he- 
eome a second Russia. It is high: time that Government displayed its might 
and rid the country of every Anarchist living in it. The authorities should 
also keep.a close watch over the Bengalis residing in the different provinces, 
while the local public should see that Anarchism does not make its appear- 
ance in the Punjab. In conclusion, the Editor remarks that it is the-duty of 
every loyal :subject.to — with Government in running Anarchists to 
earth, 


6. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 16th May 1908, remarks ‘that 
the bomb isa product of the West, and 
that Asiatics have always condemned 
cowardly methods of taking life. Religion still reigns supreme in Asia, 
and orientals consider it a religious duty to protect life. For this reason 
the history of India has always been free from those diabolical deeds which are 
perpetrated in civilised Europe in the name of politics and commend the 
support and sympathy of a section of the public. The Muzaffarpur outrage 
has, however, deprived India of this proad distinction—a fact to be deploreth. 
The Editor then goes on to say that the fools who wished to turn India into 
a second Russia and thought to obtain self-covernment with the aid of ‘the 
bomb should have reflected whether the barbarous doings of a few ‘madmen 
have ever ensured the progress of a country or influenced a Government. 
After condemning Anarchism, he says tnat the introduction of the evil into 
India is calculated to prove highly injurious to the people, and it is therefore 
the duty of every public man in the country to prevent Anarchism: taking root 
in [Indian soil. 


7. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 23rd May 1908, says that the 

fools who think of obtaining politicak 

pia hee meen freedom by shedding blood :and' dis- 
turbing the peace are the enemies of the country, and the wisest heads in the 
land should devise means to exterminate them, However strongly one may 
disapprove of certain administrative measures of Government, no sensible. 
native can have the hardihood to deny tha, from economic:and geographical 


‘Calcutta Anarchiste. 


eonsideration, the British is the best Government for India. Orientals .be- 


lieve that Governments are ordained for different countries by God and that 


if a people try to subvert a Government before its appointed. time they only. 


involve themselves in ruin. It is true that s6 farno Government, however 


strong, has proved lasting,.and that:the British Government cannot therefore. 


-Yemain in India for ever. _ As long, however,.as the .British .can boast .of 
virtues, the. possession .of: which is essential for rulers of men, it .should be 
eoncluded that God is solicitous for their advancement and prosperity .and 
that to. oppose them.is tantamount to opposing Providence. The. Editor jis 
not, therefore, prepared.to believe that the mad doings of a handful of dement- 


ed young men can produce any change in the. feelings of loyalty of the, general . 


Indian ‘public.’ , After conderaning ‘Anarchism, he says: that, the people should 


render Government.every ; possible:help.in suppressing the movement, which, 
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is ‘calculated to prove highly injurious to the interests of the’ countiy. 

adda that Government’s duty in the matter does not consist only in ed 
ing the movement and inflicting exemplary punishment on those connected 
with it. ‘It should also refuse to listen to prejudiced advice from Anglo-Indian 
newspapers and to pass a law in the heat of the moment which will serve as 
a powerful weapon in the hands of the police to oppress innocent persons. 
The present law of ‘sedition has proved effective enough, and Government 
should‘not stop the pens and tie the tongues of unoffending persons for the 
sins of a few seditionists. The oppression of the innocent will have the effect 
of offending the people and strengthening the very movement which the author- 
ities are anxious to put down. It will also be wrong to suppose that Anarch- 
ism is the result merely of inflammatory writings and speeches. It is 
highly necessary for Government to find out the real cause of the evil. Gov- - 
ernment should ascertain what grievances have rendered the people desperate, 


It is as necessary to redress these grievances as to punish the Anarchist now 
under trial, 


8. The Sevak (Hissar), for May 1908, says that the Muzaffarpur 
outrage has roused feelings of deep 
disgust among the general public, 
Government should make sifting enquiries into the matter and inflict condign 
and exemplary punishment on the butchers concerned it the detestable deed. 
But it should at the same time see that mo innocent person is involved in 
trouble in consequence of the prevailing excitement. It should also try to 
find out and remove the causes which have led to the appearance of Anarchists 
in a country like India, the people of which consider it a heinous sin to injure 
even an ant and would rather die from plague than consent to the destruction 
of rats in their houses. 


} Calcutta Anarchists, 


8. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 15th are ee on the 22nd) May 


sai tania 1908, says that no one can sympathise 
with the Calcutta Anarchists, while all 
have condemned their doings. It is, however, extremely necessary to con- 


sider who is responsible for the appearance of terrorism and bomb-throwers 
in Bengal. The Sditor ascribes the evil entirely tu the short-sighted and 
repressive policy which Government has been pursuing for some years past. 
The people have been subjected ‘to diverse hardships and deprived of their rights 
one after another. The grossly cruel partition of Bengal in the teeth of 
strenuous opposition was the climax of the reactionary policy. The Bengalis 
resorted to every legitimate means to have the partition cancelled or modified, 
but their united voice proved to be a veritable cry in the wilderness, and the 
entire population of the country was deeply disappointed, especially the 
Bengalis, Nor was this all. Sir Bamfylde Fuller and his subordinates elected 
to follow an extremely foolish policy. Hundreds of men and schoolboys 
were punished for no offence, while independent-minded journalists were 
prosecuted and punished for no reason. After remarking that last year’s unrest 
in the Punjab was due to similar causes, the paper says that Government’s 
indifference to ‘the cries of the Bengalis has had the effect of breeding Anarch- 
ists and leading to the establishment of secret societies in Bengal. The evil, 
it'adds, cannot be remedied by hanging or transporting one or two hundred 
Anarchists. “A perusal of the history of Russia will show that, so far from 
being put down, Anarchism gains in strength by the employment of such means. 
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— Others a’ reckless of life will step into the shoes of their deported or, trans- 


ported comrades to wreak their yengeance. The efforts of the authorities to 
stamp out Anarchism will resalt only in an increase in the number of Anarch- 
ists, and the struggle between the two will prove highly injurious to both 
sides, a fact which will be borne out by the modern history of Russia... If 
Government is really anxious to put down unrest and Anarchism it shonld 
abandon its repressive policy, redress the legitimate grievances of the people 


and grant them their political rights and freedom. A new spirit is abroad.,in 


all the world, and evén those nations which have hitherto been. ‘wrapped in 
sleep seem anxious to engage in the race for progress. Indians too have 
thrown off their sleep and wish to better their lot, to make progress and to 
regain their past greatness. Government therefore should not throw. obstacles 
in their way, but should lay them under obligation by lending them a Ridin 
hand and inducing them to move on. * 


10. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 16th May 1908, publishes the 


Calcatta Anarchists. follo wing : _ 


“ History bears witness to the fact that no people rebel against their 
own rulers, but that it is the oppression practised on them by their rulers 
that has the miraculous power of making them rebellious and teaching thent 
how to rebel. We had never even “imagined that a loyal and mild people 
like the Indians would resort to rebellion. There used to be lectures and 
legal agitation, but how is it that they have gone so far as to resort to bombs ? 


‘Tt is not difficult to answer this question. If Government had not 
shown utter disregard (/i¢ murdered) for the feelings of the people, if the 
English had not looked down upon natives with contempt, and if the latter 
had succeeded in obtaining justice in cases against Englishmen, nobody would 
have heard (anything) about agitation, much less about bombs. How long 
can a people tolerate oppression ? We do not approve of the action of 
Anarchists, nor do we desire that they should not be punished for their 
wicked deeds, but at the same time we consider that it would be an act of 
cowardice and meanness if we hesitated to say that Government itself. is 
responsible for the appearance of Anarchists because it has not only destroyed 
the arts and industries of India and deprived the Indian people of their rights 
by acting in opposition to the Queen’s Proclamation, but has also disregarded. 
the aspirations of the people and gagged their mouths. Four years ago there 
was no agitation simply because Indians trusted that they would be able.to 


‘induce Government to comply with their wishes and that Government being 


their Ma Bap would not reject their prayers. The fact is that the people 
then had never unanimcusly begged for anything from Government. Had. 
they done so and received a blunt refusal such as they have had now, the 
events of the present day would have occurred mhny years ago. Whether 
or not Government in the pride. of its power admits that it has committed a. 


"gross political blunder in murdering the aspirations of the people, we openly 


and loudly (lit by beat of drum) declare that unless this attitude under-. 
goes a change for the better Government will have to. bear the consequences. 
When a revolution is impending in the country events occur much as 
follows. Government first oppresse’ its ‘subjects and ‘the latter give ex- 
pression to their feeling of dissatisfaction. | Gove ronment - Suppresses: them 


and determines. to‘ gag. them} The. people became exasperated, . organise. 
secret societies, resort to bombs and hurl their oppressors to hell, ih 
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the ‘end elther they ‘are rained or they obtain victory over’ their roleta oe 
@nd establish their own rule in the country: The people doubtless suffer 
heavily in such revolutions, but they do not. heed. the consequences since 
the fight (in which they engage) is one of principle. Indians are. loyal 
and. ‘are devoted to the English, but what are they to do when the English. 
themselves’ compel’ them to rebel. Since our conscience is: clear’ we 
trast that Government will excuse us when we say plainly that if it does 
mot ehange its present: attitude the matter will assume serious propor-. 
tions; At present itis only.a few ordinary persons who have. taken..to come. 
mitting mischief, ‘but later the whole of India will be converted into a Yagistan 
{a country with no settled Government). The recent conspiracy has been 
revealed because only.a few Indians were concerned in it, but if later the entire 
country joins in a conspiracy, even the angel of Government will learn of it. 
We have no sympathy with the Anarchists because we are Hindus, and Hindus 
are a peace-loving people-and consider the taking of life to be a gross sin. If, 
however, Government itself becomes the means of creating Anarchists, what 
charge can we bring against them ?” 


11. he Thang Sial (Shang), of the 16th May 1908, says that meetings 
| ) are being held in all parts of India to 
condemn the doings of the Calcutta 
Anarchists and express sympathy with Government. Not a single meeting, 
however, has been held to‘adopt a resolution to the effect that the English have 
practised such gross oppression on the people that the latter have been driven 
to lay themselves open to 3 charge of disloyalty. 


12. The iiftart (Lahore), of the 18th May 1908, remarks that Indian 
soil is not congenial for the growth 
of Nihilists. The statements of the 
Calcutta bomb-makers, who expressed their sorrow for the death of two inno- 
cent ladies and attributed their failure to this murder of the innocents, show that’ 
they are not such hardened criminals as European Nihilists are, who do not 
feel thé least compunction even when they kill innocent persons. Why have 
the Nihilists then appeared in the country ? The Anglo-Indian papers attri- 
bute the terrorist campaign in India to the preachings of enthusiasts and 
writing of the vernacular press. They regard every Indian from the member 
of the Viceroy’s Council to an ordinary person as disloyal. The Indian press 
has, however, proved by incontrovertible arguments that educated natives are 
much grieved on account of the Muzaffarpur outrage and that it is impossible for 
them to sympathise with, or encourage bomb-makers. The bomb-makers really 
owe their origin to the doings of Lord Curzon, Sir B. Fuller and those officers 
who oppress and disgrace the Indians, flout public opinion, treat the people 
worse than dogs, deptive them of their food and then gag them, and also to those’ 
Anglo-Indian papers which: support these rulers. If the trath be told the pre- 
sent condition: of ‘the country is worse than before. Formerly the people had 
faith in the British sense of justice and contented themselves with adopting a 
mendicant policy. But now they have lost all hope of obtaining justice from 
the British people. The heavy taxation which has reached its utmost limit, fam- 
‘ine which has. ‘become endemic in the country, the partiality shown by courts . 
to Europeans in cases between the latter and natives, the Police oppression, and 
he par tion 0 ‘Bengal carried into effect in the teeth of universal opposi« 

i _— ¢ Which w was # quite unknown formecly ox) thich has 
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elatiy ‘impressed both the educated and uneducated. And tantly th the treatment 
aceorded to students belonging to respectable families has filled’ their’ young 
mind with feelings: of hatred for the British rule.: Matters have now-eome: to 
such a pass that the people resorted to manufacturing bombs.: Such! # a thing 


would never havé: happened in India if the authorfties had. paid: heed": tothe. 


counsels of the native members: of the — Counct _ F hen erensed ‘ite 
~~ ‘with justice. 


13. The Haq Pasand’ (Amritsar), of the 11th. ey 1808 rematks 

"ots that meetings expressin re et at, “the 

aleu aseiahi, | se = age 
Calcutta A Muzaffarpur outrage have | been held in 


Bengal’ and the Punj ab, and probably the other provinces | aléo will follow ‘suit. 
But’ will all these meetings have the effect of putting an end to these dastardly 
outrages ? The Editor is not opposed to these meetings, but is afraid ‘that they 
are not likely to lead to any substantial result. The people have no power. 
to prevent the commission of these outrages. The Government, however, can, 
if it so chooses, put an end to the evil by assuring the people that they will be 
allowed to live like human beings. This object can be attained by awarding 
heavy punishment to the Anarchists on the one hand and adopting & generous 
policy towards the people on the other. Government has already earned a bad 
name on account of the doings of the police, and if in dealing with the Muzaffar- 
pur outrage it adopts repressive measures, the situation is likely to assume. a. 
serious aspect: The arrest of leaders like Arabindo Ghosh will merely add 
fuel'to'the fire, and it will not be surprising if some morbid young-men take the 
opportunity to establish Anarchist societies in Calcutta on a permanent footing.. 
It is therefore high time that Government acted in a calm and dignified manner 
and took a warning from recent events. How is it that these people resorted to 
bomb-throwing ? Were they so tired of their liberty that they preferred 
incarceration’ in jail? Were they not aware that they would be put to death 
when'tlieir doings were unravelled ? It is apparent that the bomb-makers were 
sd discontented that they were obliged to resort to the terrible. expedient. of, 
bomb-throwing. If Mr. Kingsford had dealt with the newspapers in Calcutta 
charged erith sedition with leniency instead of endeavouring to please Govern- 
ment, Mrs. and Miss Kennedy would never have. lost their lives. All Magis-, 
trates should therefore learn that the people are not prepared to allow acts of. 
injustice perpetrated by them to pass unnoticed. The people should bear in. 
mind that these outrages are not calculated to do any good to the country. On- 


the contrary, it will afford an opportunity to their Anglo-Indian enemies to_ 


embitter the feelings of the English against Indians. “They should also note 


that Indians can never successfully oppose a firmly-established Government by: 


means of bombs. Their well- -being lies in creating a public opinion in 
Englatid favourable to India and obtaining self- -government by constitutional. 
means; For the present, however, the doings of some Bengalis have not only. 
ebst thé lives of two innocent ladies and slaaed ‘their own. lives -in- danger, but 
have led the Government also to suspect sedition everywhere. 


Ad: «the Balen Akhbar: (Lahore), of the 15th May 1908, vitae that 


‘Catena Aitchids : ~ >. the news’ which. ‘Reuter had fashed to’ 


ioc. -.+. this cotintry’ that’ the authorities’ are’ 


not. surprised : at: recent political developments ‘in the country and ‘are deteri’ 


mined to carry out the: etesiee reforms to which' they: are: pledged will be 
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received: with a sense of relief by the. general public. This shows that the. 
recent outrages will not in any way hinder or put back the expansion of. 
Legislative Councils and the establishment of Advisory Councils. The 
manner in which the. people of India have with one voice expressed their 
abhorrence of, and indignation at, the Muzaffarpur outrage and the Calcutta bomb - 


conspiracy shows that they. appreciate the blessings of British rule and con- : 


sider its maintenance to be essential for their well-being, - The Anglo-Indian. 
papers, however, so.far.from appreciating this universal feeling, are trying to 
prejudice the authorities against the people by saying that they are all impli- 
cated in the conspiracy. After regretting the conduct of those proud and short- 
sighted officials who have pushed the matter so far as to lead some impolitic: 
orators and notoriety- -hunters to resort to violent speeches which have turned 
the head of some immature young men, the Editor remarks that the entire 
country is indignant at the recent outrage, and hopes that the authorities will | 


leave no stone unturned to unravel the diabolical conspiracy and devise means. 
to make such dastardly deeds impossible in future, At the same time they - 


should take care that the accused persons are allowed full opportunity of prov- 
ing their innocence so that noreally innocent person be harassed on mere 
suspicion, The Editor also hopes that Lord Morley and Lord Minto will 
reassure the people by making declarations in corroboration of the news com-— 
municated by Reuter and direct the Bengal Government to uphold British 
justice by dealing with the accused persons in a strictly impartial and judicious 


manner. It is also the duty of Government to enquire into the root cause of. 
the present discontent which has resulted in dastardly outrages and to find out , 


why after 150 years of peaceful rule such tragic occurrences as the Muzaffar- 
pur outrage should have taken place in 1908. 


15. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th May 1908, says that, 


| _ in view of the confessions made by 
Calcutta Anarchists. aves : ! 


some of the accused in the Muzaffarpur. 


outrage case, the coolies and others who were sent to jail on the charge of hav- 


ing attempted to blow up Sir Andrew Fraser’s special train at Midnapur are. 
reported to have been set free. The question therefore arises whether all the. 


evidence adduced by the police in order to procure the conviction of these men 


had been fabricated. If this was so, are not the police and the Magistrate 


who tried the case to blame for sending these coolies to rot in jail for some 
time ? It is to be regretted that although the guardians of the public peace 
cause thousands of persons to be punished for no reason, the responsible. 


authorities should not look into the matter and should thereby bring the fair. 


fame of the British Government into disrepute. The Editor then goes on to 
say that, according to the Bande Mataram newspaper, Profulla (one of the 
boys concerned in the Muzaffarpur outrage) did not commit suicide, but was. 
shot by the police. If this is so, he adds, no one who appreciates the peaceful. 
character of British rule can help deeply deploring the event. . Such incidents. 
exercise an extremely unpleasant and dangerous effect on the feelings and pas- 
sions of the public. After remarking that it remains to be seen whether 
Government will inflict any punishment on the culprits, the paper deplores the 
outrage and the appearance of the bomb in the country. It is of opinion that 
if the authorities make. thorough enquiries and condutt themselves i in a most 
just and lenient manner, matters will be set right for ever. 


$18 
16. The following is from the Tribune (Lihore), of the 28th May 


‘The bomb outrage in Bengal, : | 1908 — 


“Calcutta is springing sensation upon sensation on ‘the rest of India. The bomb 
‘outrages, the tertorist factories, the real or supposed arrests, the many house searches, 
the startling confessions and what not have all followed on the heels of one afiother in rapid 
and breathless: succession, bat the latest to hand threatens to beat them all hollow in 
point of its unexpected suddenness and grave import, as well as by the agreeable nature 
of the results expected.) The latest piece of sensation, however, comes to us vid Bombay, 
* © * The Calcutta correspondent of the Sanj Vartaman telegraphs under date the 
20th that he has learnt from a very reliable source that the relations between His 
Excellency Lord Minto and His Honour the Lieatenant-Governor of Bengal are seriously 
strained over the question of the bomb outrages. His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser is of 
the opinion that most stringent repressive measures should be passed to completely 
eradicate the anarchist evil from Bengal. It is said that-His Excellency Lord Minto has 
taken a firm attitude in this matter in believing that the criminal law of India as it 
stands at present is powerful enough to meet the present emergency, and he therefore 
means to allow the ordinary law of the land to take its own course and to punish the 
accused if the charge of anarchism be brought home to them in the ordinary tribunals of 
law. Not only this, the correspondent goes onto give a circumstantial account of a 
threatened resignation by Sir Andrew Fraser if his recommendations are not accepted. 


The telegraph wire, it is said, is busy between Simla and London, and the final orders 
from Home are anxiously awaited. 


“ It is impossible to say now if any credence is to be attached to the circumstantial 
details of the report. But this much we may say that if the actual state of things i is 
anything like what it is pointed to be, Lord Minto will deserve the heartiest con 
gratulations of all thoughtful and far-sighted people for refusing to be rushed into panic- 
stricken action. And public opinion all over the country will support His Lordship in the 
view, which all sections of the press have voiced, that the ordinary law will meet all 
contingencies and is more than sufficient for all practical purposes. It is to be hoped, if 
the report is accurate, that Lord Morley will not fail to back Lord Minto in the dignified 
and statesmanlike course he has chosen to adopt, and that the Cabinet, which in turbulent 
Ireland with its deliberate and comprehensive cattle-driving exploits and other political 


crime has repealed the Irish Coercion Act, may'see its way to strengthen the hands of © 


the ‘man on the spot’ in India to meet the crisis in a gentle and statesmanlike manner 


and with calm and fearless dignity. What if Sir Andrew resigns a few months earlier 


than his time’? Let his successor have a free hand to bury the dead past. and to open a 
new chapter. And at the present juncture no one would be better fitted to win the hearts’ 
of the Bengalees and to throw oil over the troubled waters than the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, 

the Lieutenant-Governor designate of Bengal. If Lords Minto and Morley avail of this 
grave juncture by overhauling things a bit to the satisfaction of the people and the 
restoration of the normal feelings of old, Lord Minto’s period of régime will remain as 


memorable for high statesmanship and farsighted action as that of his predecessor has 
become for the reverse. It is, indeed, time Lord Morley also moved to impress his person- 


ality on the Indian sphere by rectifying the great blunder of the administrative partition 
of Bengal, The time has come once more, and the country awaits a real and tangible ex- 
preasion of statemanship to heal old sores and to begin afresh the chapter of unsullied 
relations and progressive advance which has been temporarily disturbed, thanks to the 
feverish activity and heedless ‘poraiatonce of Lord Curzon’s reign and the doctrine of 
es | ye fas by Mr. Morley.” 


The following is from the Tribune (Cahors), of the 29th hited 
me | 4908 -— 


“The Poona extremists’ manifesto on the present situation, which by sa. way is 


issued over the signatures of a much larger. body of men than could be gathered from the 


wires, does not stop short at. asing regret over the lamentable deaths at ‘Muaaffar- 


pore, but goes on to give the siguatories reading of the situation | and their. remed 
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the same. As such it. deserves careful ‘consideration . and a detailed examination. 

- Mr. Tilak and his colleagnes observe, ‘we firmly believe that these regrettable occurrences 

are the result of prolonged and persistent disregard of public opinion and a continued 

policy of repression on the part of the Government, and not, as alleged in some quarters, of 
- any speeches or writings. This statement of the situation is, it will be noticed, entirely 
at variance with what has been appearing in the columns of the fire eating fraternity 

among the Anglo-Indian, Press. And it is important to examine the matter from 

the standpoint of both with a view to arrive at any sound conclusions, The Jingo fire- 

eaters with an obstinacy and vehemence which go far to defeat their cause maintain that 

‘Western education is at the root of all trouble, that racial hatred is the motive-force of 

all agitation, that it is the passions and prejudices of the enemies of British rule that 

- fan the flames of racial animosity and sectional bitterness, and that consequently it is 
‘the prime authors of agitation that must be extirpated. That explains the hunt after 
possible centres of a revolutionary propaganda in America, France or England, to which 
we referred the other day. The Poona manifesto, on the other hand, claims that speeches 
and writings have absolutely nothing to do with the regrettable manifestations of a 
dangerous character that have lately been revealed, and that the entire blame for the latest 
developments lies on the shoulders of ‘prolonged and persistent disregard of public 
opinion and g continued policy of repression on the part of the Government.” 


“To take the various issues involved in the above statement of the case, this much 
will probably be conceded on all hands, that the trouble chiefly dates from the time of 
Lord Curzon, and that the malady has gone on increasing in certain directions in face of 
the many cures prescribed to remove it, until it has come to this, that certain misguided 
youths have been carried away by the strength of their feeling and the fire of their en- 
thusiasm to take to methods which have been universally condemned, and to incur res- 
ponsibility for actions which have evoked a feeling of pain and regret in all quarters, 
And Lord Curzon in forcing the measure of partition down the throats of unwilling and 
frantically protesting Bengalis was, it can hardly be denied in the light of recent events, 
straining the loyalty and attachment of a section of the people of that province to the 
utmost. If thena number, insignificant at best, have apparently been brooding over 
what they believed to be a national wrong, and in sheer despair at their inability, by any 
constitutional agitation here or in England, to bring back the status quo by a reversal 
or modification of the partition have taken to what cannot be called by any other name 
than sheer madness, it cannot, and in the interests of the Government and the people 
should not, be ignored how great a share the sense of utter despair at the failure of con- 
stitutional measures taken by Bengal must have played in firing brooding minds with 
desperate resolves, and nerving them to deeds of transparent madness. And it will re- 
main as an eloquent testimony to the far-sighted statesmanship and deep-seated attach- 
ment to British rule of our constitutional reformers that men like the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
and the Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh with an energy, eloquence, and persistence worthy 
of the great cause time after time gave solemn and deliberate warnings to:stay the: hands. 
of repression and reaction, and pleaded, with a courage born. of conviction and candour 
the off-spring of honesty, for the much-needed advance towards constitutional progress,. 
and the larger association of the sons of the soil in the administration of their affairs, 
We can only hope that the Government will move the wheels of the machinery a. little. 
faster, as they have given indications that they read the situation aright. 


18. The ney Sial (J hang), of the 16th May 1908, reports that a few | 
days ago a notice headed “ Arm your- 
selves?” was pasted on the doors of 
colleges and telegraph posts in Bengal. It exhorted the people to drive the 
English.oat of. the country, regard them with feelings. of hatred, despatch 
them to hell, &c. Groups of people, with faces beaming with joy, were to be 
séen. eal the! notice, which left no room for doubt ‘that the document and its 
contents were to their liking. The-police tore down these leaflets; but'no‘one 
enquired from them ‘whether: ‘they had also: neutralized the effect produced by 
the notice-on tlie hearts of'those who had read ‘it. Ta conclusion, the Editor 


edition in Bengal. 
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remarks that Government should try to win the hearts of the people so that. 


they may not be moved by seditious notices, 7 
19. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th May 1908, repeinta 


| | from the Englishman a paragraph in: 
ap ari at which that paper publishes: a transla- 
tion of extracts from a recent article in the —* calling - _— natives to: 


drive the English out of India. 
| 20. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 11th May 19068, publishes a com- 


Extremists and moderates, 


past been convinced that all attempts made by the extremist patriots to act in 
unison with the moderates are not only likely to prove useless and fatile, but 
are positively mischeivuas and injarious for the nation. The writer has always 
been of opinion that the policy of the moderates is injurious for the country 
and that the Extremists and the Moderates should work separately. The 
Extremists should realise their power and the nature of their daties and boldly 
preach their doctrine to their countrymen. A movement which is based on 
righteous principles ia bound to gain strength. It is righteous principles 
which convert cowards and selfish persons into brave men and patriets and 
strengthens the minds of martyrs, It is aaything but wise to sacrifice principle 
at the alter of expediency because it results in serious injury in the end. 
There is a vast difference in principle between the Extremists and the Mode- 
rates. Some people say that both parties have the same principles, and. that 
the only difference between them is that while the Extremists rua fast for the 
attainment of their end, the moderates move slowly and cautiously. The. 
writer is enable to endorse this view, and remarks that as a matter of fact the 
Extremists are moving fast towards liberty and justice although their movement 


is slow for the present, but the Moderates are moving fast towards national 


degeneration and ruin. That this is true is apparent from the ideals of the two 
parties. The Moderates consider Government service is a source of pride and 
honour, nay the highest object in life. Every year a resolution is passed in the 
Congress that educated Indians should be givena larger share in the service 
of the Government. Now, is there any country in the world where the people 
ask for the loaves and fishes of office from an alien Government as a matter . of 
right ? The Extremists regard service with contempt and say that those who 
take part in the administration of a Government of whose methods they cannot 
approve are guilty of disloyalty to their nation. The writer also cannot 
approve of Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion that education should be made free in 
India because he is afraid that if the suggestion is accepted the indigenous 
pathshalas and mattabs will become extinct. The Extremists, on the 
other hand, desire that instead of seeking Government aid the people should 
start national colleges, schools, &c, and learn to stand on their own legs, 
After criticising the doings of the Moderates and remarking that the latter 
will-soon see the error of their ways and give up their shameful practices, -the 


writer urges the Extremists to adhere to their : ac vail and endeavour to 


attain their ideas, 


21. Hindustan (Lahore of the 22nd May 1908, publishes an article 


“How natives can ive, mein from the pen of Lala Har Dial, M. A, 


| who says that a. people wip whor I 
there are to be found omg of just, truthful and God-f ari 


munication from Lala Har Dial, M. A., 
who says that he has for some time: 
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always prosper. God conifers: the gifts of power and prosperity only ‘on those 
nations which value and obey His moral'‘laws. -After quoting extracts. from: 
Kecky:and.Herbert. Spencer in:support of:hia assertions,..the writer observes 
that in:order ‘to:raise themselves his fellow-countrymen must reform their 
character. He next refers:to theill-treatment of the Jews all over the world, 
and says that their history should serve as ‘a ‘warning -to the ‘people. of this; 
country. It is not impossible that natives -may one ‘day share the 
humiliation ‘which the Jews have to suffer now and:may have to seek 
shelter in ;foreizn countries in order to earn their bread. Famine. will 
end:in the dispersion: of the Indian..nation, and Brahmins will be ‘converted 
into. menials.of other peoples. Indeed, hunger has already:been driving natives, 
to .emigrate :to different countries and seek employment under wealthy. 
European-companies. And if the present state of affairs continues the Indian 
nation will cease to exist. The writer'then calls upon rich natives to exert 
themselves to banish famine from the country, adding that Hindu children are 
selling ‘at 8.annas:per head not far from Ajudhya. In conclusion, he quotes an. 
extract froma letter written -by Mr. Gokhale in May 1906: to suggest that 5 
per cent..of native young men should devote themselves'to- ‘the. servies of their 
eountry. — ! 
22. Hindustan : (Lahore), of the 29nd “— 1908, estithen the 
following fromthe Bande Materam (of 
the 13th idem), 


“Te is being ‘daily dinned. into-our ears morning and evening ‘that whatever ‘may 


: Phe ; Ag itator,. 


be the form of government the people are never discontented till the agitator works: 
upon their feelings. The people cannot. know whether they-are well-ted and. wetl-clothed 
till ithe ,agitator: organises: a meeting and opens their eyes to the fact, * * * The 
people:.may be: rudely. handled by the members:of'the ruling class, * * * but they 
eannot awaken to their. position * * * unless the agitator again intervenes. and. -brings- 
it home to them! * * ® You may exhaust all the ‘resources. of constitutional 
agitation, + © hati *® * * you declare that mendicancy cannot obtain a hearing: 
you are a confirmed seditionist, whom the State should not tolerate in the interest of law 
and order. If you decide upon encouraging your capitalists to invest their money in in-- 


digenous industries by stimulating the determination’ your countrymen to use country- 


made goods-alone you are ‘said to sét class‘:against ‘class and foment ‘race-hatred'! If 
you ‘dissuade your countryman from using foreign-made things “* * * youinterfere 
with:the.freedom:of individuals, * * ® and you are. run. io by. the - police t 


* All these facts count for nothing. HKissaid * * * that theIndian * * * 


is so well-off under. their.care as it was never: his lot before, but the:-:poor man knows: 
where .the. shoe pinches. and cannot resist the natural expression of feeling-for. fear: 

that he will thereby be incurring the displeasure of the ruling class. When : there is. 
agony: within the mouth speaketh in spite of the Penal Code. 


“The agitator i is a creature of circumstances. It .is no. pleasure. for him to have: 
bis footsteps dogged by ,the detective, to work with one foot in the jail atid to-be mise 
uriderstood by all. * ‘* * He can do very well in life if ‘he is. so minded ;. but his. 
éhief drawback is‘ that he has a feeling heart ; that he cannot shut his eyes:to the misery 
+. * sround-add that he cannot think of:his own self alone while ‘his countrymen lack the 
‘ essential:conditions:of a full.and: happy life. ‘When there is:famine in.the land the’ agita- 
tor begs from door to door for feeding his countrymen. When the Bureaucracy seeks to: 
saddle the people with an additional tax: the agitator is abroad.and advises.them according 
to his lighta,. When 1 any. of his countrymen is a victim of oppression the agitator takes up 
his eause and'fights for him. ‘When the: police molest the innocent. people. the:agitator *' * 
speaks im their'bebilf. ‘The agitator cannot bear to see his countrymen: sepending. en - 
others for-everything® they-sequire axd tells them their legitimate ‘duties. 
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“No doubt, the present day agitator is a little bold and straightforward. ’He 
himself sees that so long as human nature will remain what it is, it is no use asking 
others to feel for us and help us, We shall have to shift for ourselves. ‘Dependence 
ruins:a nation. We-must try to be self-sufficient in evéry department of life. It is 
then and then alone that a full and exalted life will come to:us: We have lost the faculty 
of action by exclusively leaning on others. That faculty is again to be revived. We 
thust protect our own life and property, we must relieve our.own distress, we must our- 
selves impart to our children the education they require, we must settle our disputes with 
our own agencies, we must revive our own trade and industries. In short, our national 
life must have its fullest play, and we must not allow anybody to stand between it and 
ourselves, This is the agitator’s full programme. This is his manifesto. ‘It may be loyal or 
disloyal. All that the agitator ean say it is human and rational. It is patriotic and neces- 
sary. e #* # Jt may land him in trouble, but he has the approval of his God and his 
conscience. He claims the right for his couotrymon to be good and great. *. *. * 
But mysterious are the ways of Providence. Divezse dangers and difficulties supervene, 
perhaps to try his faith, to test bis strength. He must look above for help and go 
on in his mission, Man may misunderstand him, but God will not. The lover of power 
may repress him, but only to add to his strength. He is an invincible being who does 
God’s work. Ifthe is useful to his country * * ahigher power will protect him against 


the dangers and difficulties thrown in his path. He only aan — and _— _ 
him pray lest these should fail him in this critical hour.”: 


23. The -_* Gazette (Lahore’, of the 14th May 1908, onmitin. a com- 


oat — nS - munication from Lala Har Dial, M.A., 

3 ae who tries to prove that it was India 
who civilised the world and taught mankind different arts and sciences. It is a 
pity, he adds, that Indians, who were once teachers of the world, should now 
be in the position of pupils and should beg (for learning) from others. Hé 
entreats his fellow-countrymen to consider it a religious duty to study the 
ancient history of their country, so that they may know themselves and may not 
place their children at the feet of English teachers to learn Western arts and 
sciences. Indians will assuredly regain their former position one day, and 
those who advise them to continue pupils of Europe and to have the shame- 


Jessness and meanness to go on begging (for knowledge) from others are mis- 
leading the nation and its young men. | 


JI.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


24, The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th May 
The Mohmand Expedition. 1908 :— 


“The war-cloud has at last been lifted up from the horizon of the Frontier : the 
punitive expedition against the: Mohmands is at an end. The: dismal and: gruesome 
possibilities which were threatened at the beginning of the compaign and which ‘at one 
time gave rise to apprehensions of another Afghan war were happily averted and the ex- 
pedition has achieved its object sooner than was expected. We are not yet in possession 
of the details of the close of fighting and of the terms of surrender of the offending tribes, 
‘but we trust that the Mohmands have been administered a sufficiently wholesome lesson 
that will at least for some time restrain their predatory instincts. We - fervently hope 
that the mistake of the Zakha Khel expedition has not been repeated. Averse as we are 
to any military display on the North-West Frontier, we certainly cannot, onde an expedi- 
tion has been started, approve of our troops stopping short of final and real ‘victory, In 
this case the telegrams about the fight have gone far to show that the Mohmands have 
been taught a salutary lesson. A prolonged and obstinate warfare, with its enotmous 
‘drafts upon the public exchequer and the army, is bound to seriously affect the finances of 
the Government, which are sted hard hit by famine,’ Now that tha war ‘is over the 
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Government is once more free ‘to devote unhampered all its energies to grapple’ with a 
more-insidious and dangerous enemy, viz., the demon of famine whichis stalking over the 
land. From the reports of the fight that have appeared i in our columns, it appears that 


the efficiency of our troops has been very creditably brought out in this war and no doubt ' 


they deserve high praise for successfully driving the tribes.to their mountain fastnesses.” - 
-VIL—Generar ADMINISTRATION. 


(a). —Judioial. 


25. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the 16th May 1908, rétirke that 
some idea of the help given by the 
Deputy Commissioner of J hang to 
Mr, Wakefield may be formed from the fact that he not only gave him a 
contract without inviting tenders, but also allowed him to do as he liked in 
carrying out the contract. In the case which is pending between Mr. Wakefield 
and the Editor the Deputy Commissioner has come forward as a witness on 
behalf of the former. Nor is this all. -Recently he summoned the Editor's 
counsel, Mehta Bahadur Chand, and told him that he was sorry to find 

that certain Pleaders were conducting the case of the Editor of. the 
-Jhang Sial without remuneration and that such conduct on their part 
was calculated to intensify hatred between Europeans and Indians. The Deputy 
Commissioner also said that it was no use saying that the Editor of the 
Jhang Sial criticised Mr. Wakefield’s conduct: on’ ‘the strength of a 
rumour, and asked Mehta Bahadur Chand whether he would consider it 
justifiable if some person were to say malicious things about his wife 
and were then to excuse himself by saying that his remarks were based 
onarumour, The Deputy Commissioner was not even satisfied with this. 
Hie went to the Municipal Committee and repeated what he had said to Mehta 
Bahadur Chand. . After remarking that by resorting to these tactics the Deputy 
Commissioner intended to put pressure on the Municipal Commissioners to 
compel them to pass (Mr. Wakefield’s) bills, the paper takes exception to the 
Deputy Commissioner's conduct in making reference to Mehta Bahadur Chand’s 
wife in public and observes that although the Deputy Commissioner istrying hard 
to discover sedition in the writings of the Jhang Stal, yet he has been so far 
unsuccessful simply because the Editor is neither a rebel nor a sedition-monger. 
His writings may be couched in strong language, but they are certainly not 
seditious. The Deputy Commissioner can, however, find sedition in his 
writings by twisting and distorting them in the same way as Mr. Wakefield has 
done in the case which he has brought against him: As regards the case itself 
it is sufficient to say that the Jhang Sial merely referred to some rumours 
which Mr. Wakefield could have openly contradicted instead of rushing to 
court, Some people, it is not known whether they are friends of the Editor or 
of Mr. Wakefield, suggest a compromise which « can be peally arranged if the 
‘parties display some moral courage. aaa 


neat case — the Thang Sial, . 


mC, — Education. 


26, - Hindustan (Lahore), . of the 15th (recieved on the e¥nd) May 

Sap tS 1908, publishes an article on “ National 

The Joa ren ! esetion se - Education” written. by | Lala - Har 
Dial, M. A. ‘The. writer says that education i is the best means to ensure the 


on the subject. 


‘sis’ 


advancement of a people and: to- preserve their. existence. ..It was once re- 
marked by the Duke of Wellington, he adds, that the battle of Waterloo was 


won on the play grounds of the Derby (sic) and Eton Schools.’ ‘The «preserit 
- greatness of England is ascribable solely to the system of education thut. 


prevails in that. country. Har Dial then goes on to say that some educated 


Indians are of opinion that Western education has rescued their fellow-country- 
men from the abyss of ignorance and that it will breed among the people 
virtues which will help the country to obtain self-government one day. They 
hold that the English language is essenfial for the development of the 


country’s trade and for promoting union in the ranks of the people, and that . 


its disappearance from the land will place a great obstacle in the way of the 
progress of the nation. They are therefore under the impression that the 
English cannot be thanked too much for having imtroduced the ‘system of 
Western education into the country. After referring to the opinions of Mr. 
Gokhale, Mr. Narojiand Sir P.M. Mehta in support of his assertions, the 


writer says that native statesmen of note hold the view that whatever one may. 


say of the conduct of Government, in other respects it is impossiblefor natives 
to get another liberal and sympathetic Government like it so far as education 
is concerned. , Their only complaint is that it spends very little on education, 
in support of which statement he quotes Mr. Khare’s remarks on the subject 
at the Congress of 1906. The dissemination of such views, he adds, is highly 
injurious to the interests of the country. ‘The prevailing system of English 
education is a deadly poison, and not the elixir of life, to the nation. It: has 
been dragging the peuple down and not raising them up, while it has been 


‘sapping their vitality. So far from fitting them for self-government, it has 


been stripping them of those habits and virtues which enable a nation to rule 


itself. It inflicts greater loss on them every year than they have to suffer 
through the ravages of famine, pestilence and war, through the imposition of 
exorbitant taxes on them and by the imprisonment ef innocent persons. It 


has been killing the soul of the people, making them. irreligious, creating dis- 
union in their ranks, stripping them of their sense of self-respect and cooling 
their love for their national history. The writer spent fifteen years in acquir- 


- ing an English education, but now he feels as if he had passed those years in 
jail and experiences shame in recalling that dreadful period of his life. He 


then goes on to say that the object of Government in establishing the Calcutta 
Madrissa for Muhammadans in 1781 and the Benares Sanskrit College for 
Hindus in 1791 was to please its Indian subjects and prevent them from 
thinking of their old Rajas and Nawabs, who used to value learning and spend 
public revenues in disseminating education. Its second object in opening these 
educational institutions was to make it possible for it to obtain men to serve 
under it. Its ulterior motive, however, in doing so was that natives might be 
so imbued with English civilisation that they should forget their old ways to 
a large extent. Accordingly between 1781 and 18385 it changed the curricula 
of the Madrissa and the College and introduced English into the institutions. 


Commenting on the above the Editor says that this is Lala Har Dial’s 
first article on the subject. The question of national education, he adds, is of 
extreme importance and on it depends the rise or fall of the Indian nation. 
He therefore ee the well- wishers of the manny 4 to write to Hindustan 
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e ‘Thang Siat (Thang), ‘o of 16th May 1908, reprints 9 paragraph 


ainiih amen Aettt q “from ‘ he ‘Stoarajya (Allabab 1); ‘which 


* 


says ‘that the education . ‘my parted in 
Government schools breathes a spirit of slavery into ‘the | ‘pure. and” 
tender ‘hearts of. native boys. In. order to Preserve | ‘the - rising generation ° 


unholy and noxious influence it is necessary to. epen national 
schools and pathshalas im every town and village. | _ Again, native 
gentlemen ‘desirous of national progress should spare one. or. two hours. 
to teach ‘ideas of liberty and nationality to boys of their mohalias, In 
places where neither of the above plans can be put into practice, boys able: to 
read and understand Urdu, Hindi, or any other vernaeular language should be 
provided with books portraying the miserable condition .of India, mentioning. 
the causes of her being in that condition, stating how she cam rise, and giving: 
an account of the achievements of their forefathers, Or they should be given 
newspapers which would teach them lessons of patriotism and ‘liberty, so that 
the flame of love for their country may be kept burning in their hearts in .spite 
even of the enslaving education imparted in Government schools. 


UR, ‘ISEMONGER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Fuspector Generat of Poliee, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Pungad. 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE ‘ 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS. 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 
Received up to 6th June 1908. _ 


T.—Po.itics. 
(a) — Foreign, 
1, The Tader (Lahore), for the month of May 1908, publishes a letter 


Indians in the United States of America, from one Ram Nath P uri, now in the 
United States of America, who remarks 


that even the Americans are by nomeans free from prejudice against coloured 


races as they are reported to be in India. They, and especially those European 
traders and labourers who have taken up their abode in America and call them- 
selves Americans, treat Indians who reside in America very badly. Their hatred 
is directed not against Indians alone, but against all Asiatics. A man who ack- 
nowledges himself to be a native of India is sure to be refused employment, 


simply because white labourers refuse to work with black Indians. The latter 


find it dangerous even to walk in the streets as they are liable to be worried 
and annoyed by mischievous European children. The writer then cites cases in 
which Indians have been driven out bag and baggage from towns, and im 
which the police and the British Consul in America have refused to help them 
when asked to do so. It isa pity, says the writer, that Government does 
nothing to help their poor helpless subjects who are driven to seek refuge in 
distant foreign countries owing to the heavy taxes imposed on them. He 
also deplores the apathy of the Indian people and journalists towards their 
helpless countrymen in America, and remarks that it is wrong to say that 
Indians are subjected to all sorts of annoyance in America simply because they 
are wanting in character, inasmuch as Japanese, Chinese, and other Asiatics 
also are subjected to the same treatment and yet the Japanese are certainly 
not devoid of character. He then refers to the efforts of the Indian people 
to gain their liberty, and remarks that until at least 2 crores of educated Indians 


out of the total population of 28 crores do not give up the unhealthy restric- 


tions of the caste system and unfurl the banner of Swaraj and proclaim. the 


liberty of India, there is no hope of India obtaining liberty. 


| (b)— Home. | 
2, The Haq Pasand (Amritsar), of the 21st May 1908, in continy- 
Pinar ation of its previous. contribution 
.A:political drama, , : 


(vide paragraph 8 of Selections No, 21), 
publishes the fourth instalment of “A Political Drama: A ayiton 
Officer’s Darbar, or the miserable condition of Mother 5B arat i 

ACT I. 
ScenE [V—A Forest. 


Guru Mahindar Ns ath i is seen sitting with his disciples i in the forest. They sing 2 


song in which they bewail the transitoriness-of the world. The Gura then sings @ song i 
‘ which he dwells on: ‘the transitotiness as bedoad as te grossly selfish character of need World. 


i 
; 
‘ 
: 


[ Bo. 23. ] 


% Cnt 4 iti Suet gaa he ee 
Bi 2 RIS ee ibe ik Sia si 


. | | bo ana 
inde who worship God and fear him, ye Sadhus, fell me: ‘ sothething: béw. 

| ” What is the.condition of Bhagat fin these days? ts se “happy or involved in trouble ? 

‘Has any Sadhu passed through Indian cities and seen anything with his own eyes f. 


Jalandharnath.—Guruji, endowed as I am with vey little intglligenge, I. have 


passed through ntmerous cities'in Bharat-an®have thoroughly acquainted. mysélf with the - 
condition of the people. The people of England—a country which is situated in the 


west, and which is resplendent with her greatness—are governing the country and are 
| 


passing their days in Bharat. Their mode of government is peculiar and is in every 

way superior to that followed bythe Muhammadan Emperors. The English language is 

making great progress (in the country) and is being speken every where. All the work 

of Government is transacted in this foreign tongue and the people are kept informed’ of 

| Government measures through the newspapers. There are several schools in India where 
Sanskrit is taught, but they are said. to be schools only in name, A knowledge of 
-Asabic.is.iniparted to Muhammadans on the same scale as Sanskrit to the Hindus and 
dike Sanskrit its days are numbered, The English language alone flourishes and every 
sentence spoken is full of English words. The Railways and ‘Telegraphs are veritable 
miracles, the result of the advancement of scientific knowledge. As: regards wealth, 
: Bharat has ceased to be Bharat, and her.former wealth and grandeur gre gone. Plague 
: ‘and other epidemies are killing the people and they have been disarmed. ‘The outward 
| aspect of the country is good, but i in reality it is rotten (to the core). 


' Mashkandar Nath.—Gurnji, Bharat has great}y fallen and has been reduced to a 
‘very miserable‘condition. Men and women have fallen from their religion and are im- 
: anerséd in selfishness. ‘Brabmans haye lost their religion; Khéhatriyas no longer perform 
| ‘their duties, and: Vaishyas have ceased ‘to:engage ‘themselves in -tvade, while the Sudras 
ido notexist. <All-are in the same plight. : Famine occurs annually, eaysing the people to 
fall.» prey to,starvation. -Learning is now conspicuous ‘by ;its absence: and. the namé, ard 
fame. .of Bharat have wanished for evey. 


) | (Song) 
oe “© Tudia!: Theres was a time when thou wert the Sun. 6f the Wonld. 
| . « “DPhou ‘wert peerless i in legic, philosophy and mathematics. : 
} Every country (in ‘the world) acquired knowledge-from thee. CRE ege 
‘Fhou wert called. the epitome of the world. 
In short, thou wert gifted with all knowledge | and art 
‘And thou had’st in thy lap hundreds of Gautamas.and Kanads. * 
“Heaven itself envied thy profound knowledge. 
| ? It then began to think how to bring about thy fall 
“ «+ ‘dnd gave rise to’ circumstances which led to feuds ‘and wars, 

Thy matchless greatness was destroyed in the battle of Kurakhshetra, 

‘‘@uru.—O Bharat ! Isthis thy condition ? Is this the pitiable condition to whith 
‘¥hou hast‘fallen ? True. It is too true, whatever'God does He does for the best; It ‘is 
_tanily the result of our own Karma, .All this misfortune is due to it. -O’ Bharat! hy 
~ beautiful country is now converted into.a house of universal. mourning. Every Indian 
is in misery. God's law of “ Rise and Fall”-is immutable. The ways of Providence are 
; strange. But now, O Sadhus, let us go into the jungle and burn a Dhuni (a smoke-fire 
‘ever which a Hinda-ascetic sits) apart. 


‘Tet Dicsple—It i is proper that every person should take a iis road ‘from :this 


cE | ‘place. 

be ' 2nd Disciple. —Let us" relent from each other and work sepecatgly: : 

‘ Be | Sha Disetple.—Swami. Where shall we. g6 ?°Give me some order also, 

ea 4th Disciple.—I wish I-could take up my abode in the Dip Jungle —sc: 
5th Disciple.—I desire to go to Rikhikesh and live there. ee sot 

' 6th Disoiple—t wish to go to Bindraban, for there I may find some solace: 


aS i} + % Ee Sa A 


aa seasons se the 8 af sha Ryaya aud-Kanada the Talecstk.saptns ob phllonen by. “Ten tno oo 
__ iba » part of the renowned six schools of Hinda philosophy 


ei hah Dirobpleisart ery Wa Six, AIRS oilt to Copocad) een off 8 
O10 @ druid Bit, Baithob, Was singe dong in praise eof God before a part..and let 
uarbew cian beds beféte dar Father; thet God of this — 


eee Dei Disciples — Ri your! Hielinesd plesdon, ee oh iy sg a de: . 
(thay al ing « s00g is in praise of God). " | piles si : i a 
+ Disciples —Farewell, Garujil ’ ee on id Mi a Si et a. 
- Gurv.—Farewell ! ) ; paaie: au aera 


- - (Mother Bharat with disheveled hair enters weeping 1 and: falls down at. the fect of 
the Guru and becomes senseless, ‘The Sadbus talk. with each- other.) 


Ray _ Mother Bharat sings— : : ees 


?. ' + Qnevery'side theres a new world of grief and ‘sdrrow. BA GH. fore one 
« °- There isa tear in my eye: and grief and pain in my mind. . opt eaten 
. ' ..» ‘My tears have a little relieved the réstlessness (of my soul), - 
' And when my weeping ceased.a little 7 ae eee 
My heart became all the more distracted. : pee " 
The world was so tired with our daily grievances that our wails of mourning came 
asa relief (lit. happy tidings) to it. 


_ The Point of the dagger and the head of the arrow which pierced my heart had 80 . 
‘tauch sympathy with me that they remained sticking to it. | 


Guru,—O thou broken-hearted one! Hold up thy head and tell: us. thy. sory. 
His (God’s) will be done and thou wilt gain thy object. 


se 


il > . eu * 
+ * 


.' Mother Bharat..—_My heart as well-as my mind have become a prey to sorrow. I: 


am not.acquainted even with the name of comfort and I have naught but.sorrow in me. 


Gridf: has overtaken me and I am 1 involved i in sorrow. Sorrow is made for:me and 
I for sorrow. 


Those who hear of my condition are also overcome with grief. Looe 


od 


- @uru—-O Mother |: Raise up thy head: Do‘not maké us weep Any more. 


(Mother Bharat holds up her head and the Guru and also the Sadhus stand red in’ 
a state of bewilderment), 


— Gure.—What 1 is written on her forehead ? She 1 is Mother Bharat ! 


_. o Mother Bharat.—True, if my name ‘had not been written on 7” forehead, iB tmonie 
™ 'tiave fallen -a-prey to:these misfortunes, 


ze. 


' ‘The writer of destiny has‘written on my forehead. 
"Phe records of deeds are written also on my forchead. 


‘ ; * 3 


~ Fam. ealertunate aad iam. the mother.of. thirty: ctores of adiana bet Lam euficring. 


ra innmumerable troubles.and am .in .a.miserable state. O thou Incarnation !.. Con- . 


sider my. condition, and do something for the betterment of my lot. 


¢ 


sie theta knows on‘ what inauspicious thoment | haul ar 
“This wretched body reeéived life. - | 
* Bo long as the world endures I am constantly overtaken ‘by grief and’ ‘sortow. 


ott Bitte tiie next world d do not ‘find ntyeenmiy for: elprtnary 
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3. The Hithari (Lahore) of the 25th May 1908, denerthes the . doings 

- - of Anarchists and Nihilists in Europe, 
and remarks that the. revolutionary 
boys of Bengal can under no circumstances be considered as anarchists because 
they do not desire the subversion of law and order as European Anarchists 
do although their conduct may lead to disorder ‘and. confusion. It is worth 
considering whether these boys were actuated by bad motives in resorting 
to bomb-throwing. There is no doubt that Khudi Ram and Dinesh desired to 
kill Mr. Kingsford, but had they any enmity with him? No, they had as 


Caloutta Anarchists, 


much enmity with Mr. Kingsford as the latter had with those whom he 


severely punished. Mr. Kingsford punished some persons severely under the 
impression that he would henefit the public thereby, because the latter had 


attempted to disturb the public peace. Similarly Khudi Ram and Dinesh 


considered it their duty to punish Mr. Kingsford, whom they considered to be 
an oppressor. If it’be said that Khudi Ram was guilty of murder, cowardice, 
and of using infernal weapons, the revolutionists can reply that every ruler - 
who oppresses the people and sends men to the gallows is also guilty of the 
same crime. It may be said that Khudi Ram is a fiend becanse he killed two 
innocent ladies. It is true; but willa J udge be considered a fiend if by mis- 
take he sentences an innocent person to be hanged who has been sent up for 
trial by the police wittingly or unwittingly ? Is it not possible that at least 
25 per cent. of innocent persons are sentenced to be hanged by the authori- 
ties ? Are not 75 per cent. of innocent persons punished by the authorities ? 
The authorities are not omniscient, and it is quite possible that they may be 
led astray by evidence and records of this.case, But are such authorities 
punished by the public for punishing innocent persons ? Mrs, Kennedy was. 
killed by mistake, inasmuch as Khudi Ram had no intention of killing her, 
for he merely wanted to kill Mr. Kingsford. If therefore the authorities 
are not punished for their mistakes, Khudi Ram also deserves to be forgiven 
for his crime. The question now remains, was Mr. Kingsford really deserv- 
ing of the punishment which Khudi Ram wished to inflict on him, and what 
right had Khudi Ram to punish him ? Mr. Kingsford considered some boys 
deserving of severe punishment, but neither the public nor Khudi Ram ap- 
proved of it. Thus Mr. Kingsford was regarded as deserving of punishment. 
But Khudi Ram was weak and hence he adopted a method of carrying out his 
intentions which he considered tobe quite proper. Mr. Kingsford, on the 
other hand, is powerful and does not care the slightest for the means which he 
adopts to carry out his object, whether the object be justor not. The fight here 
is unequal because it is a fight between a strong and a weak person. The 
weak has the right to use any kind of weapon with which to fight his adver- - 
sary. If Khudi Ram resorted to bomb-throwing because he found himself 
weak, Mr. Kingeford’s kith and kin used explosives far, more terrible than 
bombs in fighting with people on the frontier, who are in-every way weaker 
than they. If a. stronger person is justified in using. more deadly weapons 
(than his opponent has got), why is a weak person like Khudi Ram con- 
sidered guilty in using bombs? Again, if it be an act of cowardice and means 
néss on the part’ of Khudi Ram.to throw’ bombs at Mr. Kingsford, it is no 


bravery on the part of the authorities to send cannons and machine’ guns to 


the frontier: .Moreover, it is argued that. Khudi Ram was cowardly and:mean 


: — he used his — sgainat.s powerful person, ' and. yet the. authorities; — 
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who are more powerful than the Mohmands, are using eannon against the 
latter because they are eonsidered rebels and dacoits for trying to defend 
their homes, wreied and families. 


Aignin, there is a _— difference between the revolationists of Rutope 
and America, and ef India. Fhe European revolutionists demand a radical 
change in the methods of administration at once, but the Indian revolutionists 
merely desire justice anda restoration of their rights. Two years age the 
Indians desired that the partition of Bengal should not be effected, and thas 
natives should be given a larger share in higher appointments and in. the 
administration of their country. Their demands were very reasonable, but 
the authorities paid no heed to them, and when they found that the agitation 
grew in intensity they desired to suppress it by ‘means of repression. In 
this way the authorities sat on the safety-valve with the result that the boiler 
burst and led to serious consequences. But the strange thing is that the 
‘authorities still suggest repressive measures asa means of putting an end 
to the unrest that prevails in the country, and regard all those who suggest 
that the people should by conciliated by justice and sympathy as enemies: of 
Government, These people unfortunately-do not see that these are the blunders 
-which have caused intense disappointment in the country and which have 
resulted in the bitter state of feeling and unrest which has led to the commis- 
sion of dastardly deeds. It can be boldly asserted that the present unrest is en- 
tirely due to the doings of some short-sighted officials and the writings in 
the Anglo-Indian press, which have exasperated the people and made them 
reckless, The authorities. should: remember that Indians are still loyal to 
the British Government as they were formerly, when they conquered India for 
the British people and did not feel the least seruple in cutting the throats of | 
their eountrymen for the sake of the English. Let the authorities award 
justice in alt cases between Englishmen and natives, let them deal with 
the people eourteously and sympathetically, and let them consult the repre- 
sentatives of the Fndian: peeple in enacting laws for the country, then all the 
unrest m the country will cease. The authorities should remember that if 
they do this, they need not fear political agitators, native newspapers, bomb 
makers or the seditionists in whatever way they may try to.injure Govern- 
ment. It is no sign of weakness-in Government to redress the grievances 
of the people. Government really gains and does not lose in prestige by 
making concessions in accordance with the will of the people.. 


4. The Hitkart (Lahore); of the 25th: May 1908, remarks that the 
Muzaffarpur outrage case came ‘up 


| for hearing: the other day before:the 
District Magistrate of Muzaffarpur. Khudi Ram was brought into: court 


under Police custody. He showed wonderful firmness in court and went.on. 
playing on the bench on which he was sitting, quite indifferént to what was 
‘going on. It appears from the.newspapers of Calcutta that i accused:: con- 
nected with ‘the bomb conspiracy are being grossly tortured in| the Jail. It is 
alleged” that nails are driven into their bodies, their'feet and the tips of the 
finger are’ pieced with needless, and that they’ are subjected .to shocks . from 
an electric | battery. If this is’ true, what difference: is: _ there A the 
ie Russ inn methods of Governments b dee , 


Calcutta Anarehists, 


ee ee ee 


| ‘hat pale are led to res ” 


5 ae ae 
“Bes Moe ahflod (Delhi), of.the 10th May-1908; riding shout therreodat 


bomb: outrage cab Muzaffarpur, :-asys 
‘nlonta Anarhit that the.killing of twocitinocent: ladies 
was amost dastardly act. After remarking that although both extremists 
and‘: moderates: solemnly “disavow. ‘all;connéction. with : the:Anarchists, they 
charge ‘each: other ‘with ‘disloyalty, The honest: opinion : ofthe : Editot::is 
that the present’ unrest is solely: attributable to:. oppression, There ::is:along 
‘list ofiacte of highhandedness with which the English stand ‘charged: Indians 


ard kicked to: death by Europeans, but:no: notice is-taken of: their: conduet. 


Stiip4oads-of* gold and ‘silver are being daily exported: to ‘Englind,: but the 
Eiiglish- ‘people ‘are’ still’ crying:out for mora money.: The: children ofthe 
soil‘are: foreed* te be-eontent with posts as peons,: though even these‘are 
held. to:-be: too good: for ‘them,: ‘Their: forefathers) their prophets and :re- 


- ‘ligtous leaders are branded as: cheats and: -impostors; petty: offences are, moat 
severely punished ; -boys are:flogged and hundreds: of Editera,and: Proprietors 


of: vernacular: newspapers: are: sent:to Jail, :but: still their-- oppressors iare mot 


satisfied; and: the result: is: that. the: country:is in:.a: state :of :anarchy.;; The 


Editor::then:goes:‘on: to say. ‘that: wherever: and ‘whenever the.people; are 
oppressed: they: invariably rise against: their: oppressors,; . A. ‘general: awaken- 
ing has of: late ‘been noticed :among: Indtans,-and:consequently:it is not to be 
wondered ‘at’ if the smallest: sign of alarm: puts ithem: :on their 'guard::' The 
Editor then asks:Government: whether it would have lost anything -by:eancelling 
the-partition of : Bengal. »’. Would: the ‘cancellation: have. created more restless- 
ness: than is ‘to: be seen now-a-days ? He ridicules: the adoption of the. re- 
pressive measures: urged by the Pioneer. and the Asian, and says that if 
Government: follows: the advice given and punishes.the accused with excep- 


“fionaliseverity it’ will creat a great revulsion in. public feeling. The best 


plan::therefore will be to temper justice with mercy in passing sentence: and 
¢o keep the ‘culprits under close surveillance after: the expiration of their-terms, 
In:,this:. way they will be prevented from. doing mischief in future, and the 

people: who: already ‘abhor: their deeds will shun their company and. look 
upon them as:pestsiof society. In short, if Government wishes to acquire: popu- 
larity’ it:should not: be slow to ‘listen to; the oie moe of the Prope and re- 
dfess.wrongs: by: making: good laws. | 


6. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 23rd May 1908, referring to the 

letter alleged to have been received 

by the Englishman from “a Revolu- 

tionist,”” remarks:that: every well-wisher:of:thé country. will be sorry: to read 

the contents: of the letter.. There can, however, be no doubt that the policy 

of repression: adopted by: Government is alone responsible for causing the 

people: to; resort :to violent deeds—a people who: are naturally: loyal and: law- 

abiding. | It is therefore:high time that the authorities gave: up the poliey: of 

repreasion and. governed the country for the benefitof the Lashdind 80::88"t0\ “pat 
enaniciathe unrest :prevailingin; the country.: 


bi "The Sadig- ul- Akhbar (Rewari), of the 24th. May. "1908, she ree 
ie on marking that it.is only under sn op- 
" _._, pressive and. tyrannical. Government: = 
resort .to bombs, asks how is. it. that. Indiana. living..9e 
they do under the protection of the moet civilised Government in the world 
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‘have adopted such diabolical methods ? ‘ European civilisation and a Baropean 


-“pysterh “of education,” ways’ ‘the “paper, are ‘responsible for ‘this evil. "The 
‘Bengalis have imitated these brutal methods from their European masters, but 


‘their miserable failure in the Muzaffarpur affair shows that they are not adepts 
even in the art of imitation, Even the commission of evil requires skill. 
‘Moreover, they have: not the comirion sense to foresee that the British cannot 
be expelled from India by the killing of one or two, or even fifty persons. The 
paper then goes on to sdy that Government ‘would doubtless be: justified in 
‘passing heavy sentences against the accused, but it should at the same time 
make a searching enquiry as to the causes of the present discontent.’ ‘Theré 
can be no denying the fact that the partition of Bengal is responsible for 
allthe unrest prevailing in the country,’ The authorities have, however, 
sought to put an end to the evil by sending Editors to Jail, with the result 

‘that so far ftom quieting the Bengalis they have driven the latter to resort té 
bombs and dynamite.:. The Bengalis are an enlightened and peace-loving race, 
nd it is unreasonable to suppose that they have. begun to resort to such crime 
“without any cause.’ It is apparent that they have some grievances which they 
feel keenly, and if the Governtnent sees its way to redress these grievances, 
all the unrest will‘disappear. The Editor therefore urges Government to 
conciliate the Bengalis by cancelling the partition, and remarks that it is 
absolutely wrong to say that this concession will detract from the prestige 
of Government inasmuch as the power of Government is well-known. to. the 


people. Repression, he says, will only add ‘fuel to the fire, aa will result 
in lowering Government in the estimation of the world. eS Geshe a 06d 


8. ‘the Nazim- ul- Hind (Lahore), of the 23rd May 1908, a 
the present condition of: Indik and 
remarks that the bomb outrage at 
Muzaffarpur and the discovery of a conspiracy in Calcutta will only ‘add té 
the troubles and misfortunes from which the country is already suffering. 
After . attributing the present unrest and sedition to- boycott, Swadeshi and 
Swaraj agitations, the paper urges Government to enquire into the caused 
which have led the Bengalis to resort to anarchism, and take stéps to/remedy 
the evil, It then takes to task those.who have resorted to the manufacture 


of bombs, and remarks that a great Government like the British 1 is not saad 
to be ab cess by childish acts of a few wuld youths, 


" 
Calcutta Anarchist, 


) oe The followin g is froin the English ‘Supplement: to the Hindustan 
“The Bomb outrage in Bengal. ve (Lahore), of the 29th re 1908 :— 


ae The curtain, has risen on the Second Act of the cone of the Bombe im 
Bengal. The first glare of the foot-] ights had revealed the arrest of the bomb-thrower, 
the self-immolation of his plucky colleague before any. disclosure’ could pass out of his 
lips, and a view of the Revolutionists in their dens and the wonderful confessions of a 
band. of: thirty-three youths, some of them the flower.:of: the nation. -The. seizure: and 
acquittal. of two innocent boys in Sanyasi dress who were run-aways trom honie of an. 
early.morning to meet their spiritual Guru across the Ganges and their. profa 
for the Teacher, expressing itself in the lowly. bowing down of the. head ch. time. that 


the Guru's ame. was mentioned, — intenvely, to. the histeonig ams of the ser 
scene... ... 
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® were: numérous in it, There was the villain, phe nS ea eS 
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ws 
‘{polive -and a -Hoet . of others. The .prihoipal characters wove praised by.sonte 


forstheir. heroic - unselfishness, denonuped by.most for their.crack-brainedness, admired 
hy: afew as idealists and abhorred by many as nihilists, However much - opinions 
varied, on one point all agreed, that there was no touch of meanness in. them, Grand 
and lofty they loomed in the simplicity and truthfulness of their avowals. 


“The sensational effect of the first view of them is aemeeny lessened i in Act 11 
ihe scene of their Trial. ae 


Hi te® The Picture Shows display “26 bial brought into Court in two prisonens’ 
wane, including Mr. ‘Aurobindo Ghosh, under a strong guard of armed Patteeeten, rene 
seepent and Police officers, : | i leak aloes 


; ‘ o . 
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..- °@he ‘prisoners, ‘varying in size, complexion, age, ‘education, and fntelligeuse. 
Souked—one arid :all—bright, cheerful, even smiling, as though conscious of their innocence 
and.come on the.stage to play out their.assumed réles and not to face the fate to which 


they were doomed. Calm resignation was stamped on their faces, but not defiance. 


op, Norton, the Prosecuting Counsel, proved by quoting wo instances from 
English case:law that what these Bengal Revolutionists meant to do was to free their 
country from the thraldom of England. Though to wage war meant in the old days the 
collection of a large number of persons more or less in the nature of an army, and if it fell 
short. of that it fell short of war, yet this defence could not stand in view of the changed 
conditions, inasmuch as by the advance of science a few persons could accomplish what 
was formerly required to be done by a large number of persons, and it was therefore 
waging war if two or three or a definite number of persons instead of forming themselves 
into regiments, equipped themselves with arms of precision ‘or ‘uned ‘deadly misailes which 
the advance of chemical science made it possible for them -to utilise, 


* a. | * . 7 

a Bo mocerding to the Government view of the’ prosecution oie the Battle of . 

Plassay this.is the first battle “e" on Bengal soil, and i is the second war of — 
jn India. 

“Thus the stain.of ‘murder’ and ‘crime’ is wiped-off the faces of thiiee youths. 


They ane. stalwart warriors for whom destiny true to ats hour bad sauce the died of 
the gallows or the transports of transportation.” 


10.. The following ‘is from the Panjabee eneatte of the 6th. Jom 
1908 :— 


"The bomb outrage | in Bengal. 


“The bomb outrage and the revelations that have followed since have thrown 8 
sidelight on the effects of the Risely Circular and the State system of education with its 
mechanical examinations and unreasonable failures. If it is the ‘fanction of a :properly 
conducted education to draw out the best.in a youth, surely the conversion of so many 
bright and intelligent young souls into bomb-makers carries its own condemnation. There 
can ‘bono .gainsaying the fact that amongst the so-called bomb-manufacturers who are 
andergoing ‘their trial at Calcutta there are not'a few who are possessed of the highest 

intelligenve and of.a‘sublime spirit of sacrifice. If a man’s character and intelligence 
are to ‘be judged by ‘his devoted applivation to the task before’‘him, whether the same és 
Sightor wrong, criminal or mot criminal, ‘surely these ‘mon ‘have given evidences of 
possessing such a ‘character. Without the slightest flaw in their moral character, with 
the fullest consciousness that their work was likely to receive ‘no commendation or ap- 
proval ‘from HY ‘clans. of their countrymen, with the certainty - of death staring in their 
Faves‘ab'soon as'they were discovered, these young men displayed an ‘amount of ine 
telligence and devotion to their cause which, if employed in lawful pursuits; -was 
eutp te bring them jnto.prominence.in any walk of lifs that they might have chosen for 
‘themselves. ‘What ‘then tamed .them. inte desperadogs ie the naturel question that 


exiseg: in the train -of the: above-mentioned thonghts? It, is impossible to throw side 
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the suspicion that the Risely Circular and the expulsion: orders of Jingo > sieeiiianee 
have played their own part in the genesis of bomb-making i in India It should always 
be borne.in mind that dull and an indifferent stadené never takes anything seriously, 
not’ even his expulsions and failures, Bat the conscidusness of an undeserved failure ‘or 
punishment only goads the‘ bright ‘and intetligent ‘youthto desperation. . The’ history “of 
Wikilisai-ia Russia ‘also: shows: that the vast majority of its:leaders.and supporters, both 
male aad female, have come.from:the ranks.of the brightest: producta.. of the Universities 
of ‘Russia. The University: Professor; who -in, the. passuit: of..an..imperial, policy de- 
cregs - the; expulsion of. a student for speaking an, unpalatable truth or. for. giving 
expression to. opinions whivh the Professor cannot approve. of, on political grounds, 
fails,te realize. the far-reaching consequences of his non-academic acts of repression. 
In -his. newly assumed_garb of the guardian of imperial interests in ‘schools and colleges 
he forgets all’ what he has ‘read on the philosophy of’ education, and ignoring bumaa 
nature wants’ to produce ‘loyal’ subjects by a process ‘which is calculated to briag about 
gust the opposite result.’ Loyalty‘is a function: of the heart and cannet. be: artificial- 
ly’ produced’ by the rod, Unjust treatment and: uncalled-for repression are just the 
things te nip it in the bud, andthe: British administration.in India, knows 1o- greater 
enemy ‘to: the  stabilityof the Empire than those European masters and professors whe 
assume the.réle of inquisitors in their relations with their pupils. It is time, therefore, 
that in the interests of good Government the Risely Circular should be withdrawn, 
and confidential instructions may be issued to Europeans masters and professors in 
‘achools and colleges to give up prying into the secrets of their-pupils, to cease using 
the rod or the power of expulsion, and to substitute love and sympathy for the harshness 


and cruelty: which goes by the name of Discipline. An educationist who does not 


inspire love and esteem by his masterly control over the hearts of his pupils is only 
the caricature of a teacher and does not deserve to fill up that position, His proper 
place is either in the police or in the jail. Buoys are boys all over the world and require 
considerate treatment. The master who treats them as hardened criminals only facilitates 
their early and premature conversion into the same. Such a teacher is au enemy w 
society and does not deserve the sacred office of a tutor. ” : 


ne The. Raghbir Patrike (Jhang), for May 1908, says that according 
to Manu the best King is he who 
administers even-handed justice among 
all classes of his subjecta. A king who acts differently is permitted to rule for 


The present policy of Government. 


a.short time only. Sucharuler can never sleep soundly inasmuch as his 


guilty conscience always keeps smiting him, The same is the ease, says the 
journal, with the British authorities in India who do not trust the people and 
do. not accord equal treatment to all classes of their subjects. Asan instance in 


point, the writer states that the other day a Muhammadan mob roughly treated - 


the Bengalis in Eastern Bengal at the instigation of the authorities. Recently the 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division informed Nawab Salimullah of Dacca tliat. 
he could not keep. his promise to fill up vacancies in public offices under his 
control with Muhammadans simply because he could not obtain efficient 
Muhammadans for the purpose. ‘It is this partiality shown to one section of | 
the community which has led the — to resort ‘to bombs. FF Figen nal 


svill, come a dicted pola to lay down their ore ‘In conclasion, 


eayse a subject people can only t be won over by love.” 
ms ob Hamacher we of the 28rd ban 18, re 


eee oe by the: Anglo-In ndi rape 
are always bent on injuring the interests of the Tadians, ° This the: 7 


protests hia a Nogalty 0 Government and requests it*'to give ‘up ‘its ns “of 
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apa Bays the paper, which are to a large extigé, if not wholly, responsible 
for the present unrest in the country. Government also is partly responsible, 
seeing that for some time past it has been deliberately sacrificing the interestg 
ofthe country and paying no heed to the legitimate aspirations of the native 
educated community. It has been bestowing all high posts apon Buropeans, | 
-without-regard for the claims of the Indian community. For. instance, Mr. 
“Gupta, the senior member of the Board of Revenue in Bengal, was in. every 
‘way eligible for the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, but: he was 
not appointed simply because he was s Bengali. The Editor and the Pro- 
_ prietor of the Panjabee were sent to jail under section 153 A., Indian Penat 
Code, for promoting racial hatred between natives. and Europeans, but not a 
_ word of sensure was. passed upon the virulent writings of the Civit and Mili- 
tary Gazette, which grossly abused natives. It is this invidious distinction 
-‘between:natives and Europeans which is greatly intensifying the present 
unrest in the country. - Moreover, the treatment which Anglo-Indian officials 
“ gecord natives, however respectable, is in no small degree responsible for the 
present unrest in the country and hence it deserves to be condemned by al 
right-thinking persons. 


13. The Hitkars (Lahore), of the 25th May. 1908 publishes a communi- 
cation from one Hukam Singh, who 
remarks that every Indian is practically 
‘an enemy of his country.. Even those newspapers which proclaim their love for 
the country from the house-tops. do not feel the least scruple in injuring the 
country whenever they obtain an opportunity to do so, Two ladies be- 
longing to a country far beyond the seas met with an accident and died and 
the whole country went into mourning. But thousands. of Indians died 
owing to the earthquake in Kangra and many died like dogs in the recent 
fight with the Mohmands, yet the people have not expressed the least 
sympathy with them. Is it not shameful ? They feel sympathy. for persons 
who die a natural death, but have no sympathy for their own countrymen, who- 
according to the Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) are being tortured by iron nails 
_ being driven into their bodies, in spite of the fact that Lord Morley assured 
the people that political prisoners should be dealt with leniently. The bomb- 
makers committed an unjustifiable crime, but their motives were good 
inasmuch as they desired to save their countrymen. Ff the means they adopted 
for the attainment of their desire cannot commend itself to the people, they 
should try. to bring them round to the right path instead of calling them mad 
as the Hindustan has done. Khudi Ram did not desire to kill the ladies and 

their death was purely due to an accident. Are not many Indians shot by 
| Europeans by mistake ? 


(14. The Bay ‘put Gazette (Labora), of the 24th May 1908, ascribes. 
the present feeling of unrest in the 
| country to the repressive policy of Gov- 
ernment. It regrets the manner in which the British Government ignores the 
- demands and wishes of the Indian people,, and deprecates the policy under 
which Government i is forced to. subsidise the Amir of Afghanistan and the 
frontier ‘tribes Ds meral of depending. on the petslotiane and loyalty of the- 
eee comin it drges : he ‘guthdrities to adopt @ more: syeapatiadie 
- tieatment towards their native subjects, apni i Daca 


The present situation of the country.. 


The present situation of the: wary 


A 
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15. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for May 1908, remarks that the 
are eae - people have sent deputations to Govern- . 
. -y Papaya ment ; they have passed resolutions and’ 


submitted memorials praying for the védiness of their grievances, but without : 


result. Yet the people are so shameless that they still continue their mendicant 

policy. Is it possible that the English will leave India, which they have acquired ; 
after so much trouble ?' It is idle to expect them to voluntarily grant political 
rights and concessions to the Indian people. The latter should therefore be. up : 
and doing and learn how to stand on their own legs. They should replace: 
British courts by their own panchayats and foster and develop indigenous: agte 
and industries by supporting Swadeshi. They should also establish national 
eolleges and try to improve the productive power of the soil. 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 29th May 1908, says that Sardar 
Kishan Singh, brother of Sardar Ajit 
Singh, who is undergoing rigorous im-— 
prisonment in jail, has refused to avail himself of the concession offered him in 
the shape of the commutation of his sentence from rigorous to simple impri- 
sonment, This circumstance, says the Editor, shows that the public have lost 
all fear of any form of imprisonment. Nor is this all. Death itself has lost its 
terrors. This is due to the fact that Governanent has of late turned a deaf ear 


Government and the people, 


to the grievances of the people. 


17. The Aftad (Lahore), of the 16th May 1908, says that according 

7 siete - to the Observer the Musalmans have 
scrupulously abstained in the past 

from participating in political agitation, and are determined more than ever to 
adhere to that policy in future. But how is it, asks the Kditor, that ‘in spite 


of their silence they enjoy equal rights and privileges with their other country- — 
men? Is it not a fact that while the Hindus are trying manfully to protect 


the rights they possess and regain those they have lost, the Musalmans bene- 


fit by the privileges and concessions which the former acquire after: much 
exertion ? The present position of Indian Musalmans may be compared to 
‘a people who send away their more manly and courageous members to fight 


in foreign jands and themselves stay at home, but who are ready to share 
the spoils of victory. Inthe same way the Hindus bear the brunt of the 
battle. It is they who are being imprisoned, flogged and deported, but the 


moment aay concessions are made the Musalmans will benefit by them to 


the same extent as the Hindus. There is another reason too why. the Musal- 
mans are benefitting from their present policy. Itis well known that the 
English are determined to keep their hold om India at all costs, And were 
tkey to deprive their Musalman subjects of the concessions which the Hindus 
acquire by means of agitation, the former would naturally feel discontented | 
and might raise an outcry. The Musalmans should remember that they are 


‘indebted for the favours they are receiving to the exertions of their fellow- 


countrymen and not to their own policy of inaction, Indeed, it is is possible, if 


the present state of things continues, that Government may take special’ pains to 
propitiate the Musalmans in order to frustrate the patriotie efforts of Hindus. 


If India contained but one nation like Egypt, such tactics would have been of “ee 
‘no avail, for all Indian: a 


would have stood up as one man to de 


national rights, 


The Editor then challenges the Observer to’ mention any 
: aingle apa of @ nation willingly concediag~rights to another. “Aten 


ane printer TG orc ay er ati oe rang stel 
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rertarbidy thint the Eagtiilrn’ not Iikely'td rote ithekislves th exdeption, 


heiseninds' hia ico-relizionists’ of the’ Crusades and of the impossibility. of 


Telamvand ‘Christianity joming hands'together. He then ridicules the policy of 


the newly-formed: Muslin: League; and ssays thet the sole’object of ité fofidition 
is tooHoodwink ‘the public ahd flatter ‘the'authorities ‘inorder to becure dom.’ 
fértable berths for dome of its’ principal mienibers.”’ “Arnone ‘ite:*grest “achieve-" 
mienite: my ‘be mentioned the conyrattlatory ineetings held of the “odeusion! “of” 
the:deportetion' of Lula Lajpat Rai. But’ are’ the ‘métnbers’ “of the ‘Beague 
aerate whbt'thir Lida ib doing: itt the “prézent’ fithine ‘for ‘déstitate’ “Mustitnity’ 
mete and “women? If the Lahore “Barristers who’ éxulte?' dering “the 
thoables‘of:Lajpat Rai possess any “fellow feeling’ and’ are not ‘simply angling’ 
for a seat on the -Bench' of the Chief Court, they ‘should’ not’ be ‘slow to ’ 

avail. themeelves, of the -présent opportunity to: help :their' .faraine-stricken 
eq-religionists in different parts of the country. As to the poliey of moderation 
advocated. by the Observer, it will be sufficient to remind the Editor of that 
paper that the Hindus were also at first of the samé mind, as:is' apparent from - 
their attitude before the partition of Bengal. But when the tyrranical rulers 
turned a deaf‘ear to every reasonable prayer, they- were: forced into their present 
attitude, Phe. Editor concludes by remarking that.should the Muslim League 
eontinue to. exist for half a dozen.years longer to go through the .same 
experience that other political organisations have suffered, he: will be greatly 
vere if ite members do not adopt the extremist propaganda, -§  ~- 


Vu. —GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a). —Judicial. 


18. The Shang Siak (Jhang), of the 23rd May 1908, remarks that the 

a distinction: ‘between “Europeans and’ Other. day.a European-beat a native at 
aati ian Me Lotion Cont er Madras.so- mercilessly that the ‘poor 
fellow: died, simply because he had been obliged to stop his.motor car as: the 
native-was in the way. When thecase was sent up ‘to.court the European. 
was only. fined Rs. 15. Is it not unjust, asks the paper, that.a native should be 
sent.to jail. for even touching a European, and yet.a European should ;only be 
fined Rs,.16:for:killing :» native? Are not such. decisiona. a. blot .on ‘the: 
British administration of justice ?. ‘The Magistrates sentence: 1iatives -to. long 
terms: of imprisonment in order to‘relieve them of their distress. because they 
kpow-that the latter are poor and sentence vnauaaen to.d-nominal fine mnenee 
-_ aré rich. Be 


os , a)" Biueation 
oe 19, The Siloming fa  ieemn te Bontahes (Lahore), of the 6th June 
isn ha Cae, ANG ee ge een 


258 wepht Khalsa 4Ruovats, white disctisding thé new Constitation’ of the Khalsa College, 
has*beeit’ indalping‘in w gued' deal’ of ottépdkenness, In its leader onthe subject published 
intitgriite of the 80thi May: it observew' ‘rather’ sighificantly ‘that’ “Zoydlty cannot ‘be 


Pipes be by-coerdiomonyfores, «Jt is the spontaneous outcome: of sympathy. Let. 


d-clearly once for all.’ .-The .italics are.in the,orjginal... ‘The promounce- | 
ntly candid and deserves the careful :  eqnsideration of the authorities. It. 


is a heh ta eas the va vapourings ‘of a few. misguided Raglish-edeesied : youths, 4 
: sr. no won she iy nore ) i 6 feeling which it.v oices ig deey oted : 1 


ng on sik of eae bse 


“158 


- Rabe alfeady cemarked, the acticn of the Government int thé inatter ef the Khaler Oulhsbe 
is most unfurtunate, but it rests with the Khalsa young men to change it into a blessing. 
Considered from a national pojnt of view, an opportuuity like thig ought to be accepted 
as God-sent. It puts the workers on their mettle and ought to bring out the best in 
them. The edug¢ation of the Khalsa is a question of the greatest importanee to the panth 
_ gs well as to the nation.at large. Now that the educated Khalsa have heen thrown on 
their resources, we will beg of them to throw off their tutelage and take the ‘work of edu- 
' cating their people in their own hands. Let them not look to the Sikh Chiefs as they are 
hardly masters of themselves, The Sikh religion is nothing if not democratic in its spirit. 
Let. the leaders of the young party in the Khalsa place their hopes in the people.. Ft‘is 
only then that their labours will _fractify and bring out the desired. result. , Among 
e Khalsas, the most important eommunity is that of the Jats, and we wish a namber of 
Khalsa young men were to consecrate their lives for the education of their Jat brethren. 
In their anxiety tokeep the military classes of the Punjab in their blessed state of 
ignorance, the Government is not favourably inclined to extend primary eduéation ‘and to 
make it free. The other day Lord Morley gave expression to this view in almost so many 
words in his conversation with an Indian which the latter has since published in the 
Press, We have otherwise also good reason to believe that the scheme for free Primary 
education is not likely to be adopted because of the fear of education making the military 
classes discontented. It comes to this: Education isa necessity for every son of man, 
because it enables him to fight out the battle of life successfully, but as it is likely to 
create in military classes of India a desire for bettering their condition, it is pernicious 
for them. The only fitting reply to this would be to concentrate all our energies on the 
education of the Punj jab peasantry, but we know that this cannot be done as our divisions 
and dissensions stand jn the way. Here, however, is a chance for patriotic Khalsas to 
put their shoulder to the wheel in right earnest, give up the Khalsa College as lost and 


. devote their energies and talents to the spread of education amongst the Khalsas through- 
ont the Province.” 


(Agriculture aad questions affecting the land. 


20. The following is from the Panj abee (Laher of the 6th June 
The famine, 1908 :- Wes 


“In our last jasue we published a contribution from a valued correspondent giving a 
harassing account of the distress in the Kangra District and the exacting demands 
of‘the land revenue collectors, who pay not the slightest regard to the difficulties of:the 
people. A similar tale is told by another esteemed friend from Gurdaspur, where the District 
Hazoor is said to have deputed some fat-salaried Extra Assistant Oommissioners to the aid 
of naib tahsildars in order to expedite, by means above or below reproach, the work of re- 

ing the land revenue. The scarcity throughout the Kangra District is unprecedented. 
Even in the famous chas/a drought and the great famine of 1899 the rates of cereals did not 
Yun up so high there. To-day grain sells at dearer prices at Kangra—and the remoter the 
place from the plains the higher the value—than in Lahore and elsewhere. It will be no 
exaggeration ‘to say: that the distress. in Kangra is the severest of all districts in the 
Punjab. The Government have not "Yet done anything to alleviate the distress. Phe 
Arya Samaj alone, through the instrumentality of Rai Bahadur Bakhshi Sohan. Lal-and 
others, has made some efforts to help the poor population, but for aught we. ‘kiow with 
the funds at their digposal they will not, we fear, be.able to. relidve even a .fract 
people's miseries. * * * * The population being ‘mainly agricultural, 
- circumstances the Government alone ean, if. they desire, remove many . of. ite, difficultion 
But from past experience of bureauctatic methods we very much doubt if the authorities 
will even go ‘to the length of remitting the land revenue due for the crops that have totally 
failed. Yet ‘there are: some people. who ‘fondly believe that it all depends upon the. idic-, 
-ayacracigs of a Deputy. Commissioner... To them we whould jlike.to. quote‘ the;stollowin 
| tsstructive passagse’fromy the ‘Gujrat and Gujratis’. of Mr. , Behoauji. Molabori.n write 


; "bees ® 
SP RAT OR Re REY ANE CS AITO RE TS Seater = 


\ 


\ $34. 


ptt even’ a dingo would not dare to plas in -the Dutt-Digby school of Indian 
POlslCs -— 


cel dik ew ines OFFICIAL DocUMENT. 


“¢ From the Collector to the Revenue Comnitieiéner, N. D. 


“¢ Str —Looking at the widespread misery of the ryots, their distressing past and 
hopeless future, I respectfully submit their arrears be remitted them, or at least the pay- 
ment deferred till better times—I have the honour to be etc. etc. 


“< From the Commssssoner, N. D., to the Collector, Memo. ‘2,085,677 of February 1877. 


«The undersigned read the Collector’s insane letter with pity and disgust ; and has 
done his duty by forwarding the same to head-quarters. Undersigned is afraid the 


| | Collector will have to pass a bad half hour with His Excellency, but it will serve him right, 


“¢ From Chief Secretary to Government, to Eoq., Collector, _ , 


“«Srr,—Your strange communication, forwarded by the Commissioner of your Divi-. 
sion, has excited much amusement. His Excellency in Council vows and declares such 
unpatriotic proceeding on your part is highly reprehensible. But in consideration of your. 
past meritorious services, your folly: is forgiven; should you, however, repeat it, His 
Excellency will be forced to make an example of you. If you have so much sentiment 
about you, why don’t you resign ? You will have a crust of bread for your old age. 


I am Sir, Yours, etc. 


—“ ¢ Meno.—Whereas a certain District Revenue official (name withheld out of con- 
sideration for service) has dared to suggest the remission of our just and lawful dues, it is 
hereby notified for the general information of the whole Civil Service that His Excellency 
will visit with utmost displeasure any such weakness, which may lead at any time, but 
for the vigilance of the Police, to gross crimes, such as riot, burglary, dacoity and murder, 
and ultimately tarnish the fair fame of Britain. Times change and with them must we. 
The people may die, that is the only means to the salvation of this conquered land. They 
may starve, languish, sell their childern, or eat them. That is no concern of such High- 
minded Christian rulers as we are. We must look to the remote future. There we descry 
hordes of Afghans and Cossacks overrunning the fair fields of Cashmere. (Is not he our 
neighbour ? And what is our duty by our neighbour ?). And would it be Christian of us to 
rest before we have made a trans-Himlayan tramway, and till we taken our formidable 
future foes home to Afghanistan and Siberia, wash theone and put the other to bed ? 


a 


Think over these complications before you talk of remission and this and that remedy. 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


21. The following is from the Tribune cSaneen of the 3rd June 


Railway complaint, 1908 :—- 


* AN INVIDIOUS DISTINCTION, 


“For some time past complaints have been rife that an extremely invidious, if not 
grossly insulting, distinction was being maintained, ‘it is of course impossible to say under 
whose orders, the net result of which was that brand new first and second class cars with 
improved arrangements of fans and lighting were being labelled for ‘European. gentle- 
men,’ while ‘Indian gentlemen’ were being relegated to old, antiquated carriages with 
the old arrangements, The irritation and heart-burning caused by such a procedure to 
Indian gentlemen of the highest ranks of society can better be imagined than described, 
while in this hot and grilling weather it is little-short of outrageous to condemn men who 
pay the same fare to carriages where they can sit and brood over the heartlessness and 
cruelty of an arrangement that would perpetuate in India itself a system that has been 
condemned as barbarbus’dnd inhuman in ‘Transvaal.. No sane or self-respecting Indian 
wotild hesitate to extend: his approval, willing and: hearffelt, to any rules that: may direct 


a) 


: : 335 


the ronning of separate carriages or compartments for Europeans and ‘Indians, and how- 


ever regrettable the cleavage may be, the general sense is that it would be an improve- 
‘ment, as well as more convenient to the Indians at all events, as they will not have.to: 


maintain a certain special code of etiquette tewards other passengers that may be travel-, 


ling in the same compartment and may feel perfectly at home. But that under cover of, 
such an arrangement, additional comforts are to be provided for Europeans, while the sons. 
of the soil are to be deprived of being able to participate in the extra comforts and con~ 
veniences that may be provided from ‘time to time, is an idea that will not meet with any- 
thing but strong and undisguised disapproval, and will evoke a united protest from all 
sections of the Indian community, who may, if necessary, do well to discontinue travelling 
in the “ higher’ classes as a protest against a studied discourtesy and insult of this kind. 
In the meantime an incident has occurred at Karachi in which an educated and enlightened 
Indian, a B.A., LL. B. and Pleader of Hyderabad has given notice to the administration of 


the North-Western Railway to apologise and tender a sum of Rg. 1,000 as compensation. 


for the pain of mind caused to him, failing which a suit will be filed against the Railway. 


“Tue KARACHI INCIDENT. 


“The following notice, which has appeared in the columns of our Karachi contem- 
porary of the Phaniz speaks for itself:— 


“To the Manager, North-Wesiern Railway, tee ~ No. 170 of 1908— 
Karachi, 28th May 1908. 


“Sir—On behalf of Mr. Mathradas Ramchand, B.A., LL. B. Pleader of Hyderabad, 
Sind, we beg to give notice of his claim against the Railway which arose under the 
following circumstances. 


“Mr. Mathradas was travelling from Karachi City to Hyderabad by 7 Up Punjab 
Mail on Monday the 25th instant by the Second Class under ticket No. 7790. He got 
into a Second Class compartment No. 182, but was required by the Station Master of City 
Station to leave that compartment which he stated was reserved for Europeans and go 
into another which was reserved for Indians. Mr. Mathradas declined to do so, as there 
was no provision of law under which he could be required to do se. Thereupon he was 
allowed to proceed as far as the Karachi Cantonment Station, where again he was required 
to leave the compartment in which he had taken his seat. On his declining to do so, 
a European Police Constable was called in, who, on being furnished with a written authority 
from the Station Master of the Karachi Cantonment Station, removed Mr. Mathradas’ 
luggage from the compartment he was occupying and compelled him to leave it and to go 
to another. As this action of your subordinates was wholly unauthorized and illegal (vide 


section 42, sub-clause 2, Railway Act IX of 1890) and amounted to a criminal offence of 


wrongful restraint under the Indian Penal Code, we have to call upon the Railway 
Administration of North-Western Railway to apologize to Mr. Mathradas and to tender 
dhim a sum of Rs. 1,000 as compensation for the pain of mind caused to him, failing which 
ave have instructions to file a suit against your Railway, within the period allowed by law.” 


We beg to remain, 
Sip, 
Your most Obedient Servants, 
HARCHANDRAI AND Isarsina, 
Pleadere. 


(4) — Miscellaneous. 


22. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 25th May 1908, publishes a com- 
munication from Sufi Amba Pershad, 
who dwells on the usefulness of news- 
PORES, # and says that in some future issue he will ay aes of the press 


The newspapers, 


aa. ‘saan itsionward march to orogte in pre to inspress. 


| of those engaged in journalism in India that they must not allo vw themeelves 
| ‘be frightened by the prosecutions launched ‘by the Government inasmuch ae : 


ir 


we 


2, the English newspapers, also ‘had to pass through ‘the: same ordeal, « 
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: “SELECTIONS. 
ei] titan’ 95t tn! _ FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


, Received up to 14th June 1908. 


ew. 


I.—Potitics. 
(d ) — Home. 


1. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 24th May 1908, says that the recent bomb 

outrages have created a feeling of alarm 
; both among the English and Natives. 
The former are strongly advocating a policy of repression, while the latter 
suggest that the people should be conciliated by the granting of some substantial 
concessions. The Editor is, however, of opinion that neither repression nor 
concession can mend matters at this stage. In his opinion the grant of Swaraj 
alone can remove the present discontent, and prove a panacea for the various 
evils that are perplexing politicians. How is it possible, adds he, for a foreign 
people to rule over a country and take nothing in return ? Who ean believe 
that an alien Government is solicitous of promoting concord between the 
various sections of its subjects, when they know that the policy of divide and 
rule is more to their interest. It is but natural that every one should look to 
his own interests, and no one but an arrant fool would care to allow others to 
share the good things he is enjoying. After remarking that in the event of 
Swaraj being granted Hindus and Muhammadans will live together like 
brothers, the Editor points out that this desirable consummation cannot be 
achieved by means of bombs and bloodshed. Indeed, there can be no greater 
enemy of the country than one who resorts to these most objectionable weapons. 
In his opinion the battle of Swaraj should be fought by the more peaceful 
weapons of Swadeshism and boycott. ‘Lhe encouragement of Swoadeshki goods 
will awaken the country from its lethargy and restore it to strength, while the 
adoption of the policy of boycott will create a panic in the camp of the enemies. 
These named weapons require a truly patriotic heart and not the strength of a: 
warrior like Rustam or an Isfandyar to wield. : 


Calcatta Anarchists. 


2. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 30th May 1908, remarks that the 
bomb incident has not only involved 
Calcutta and Muzaffarpur in ‘trouble: 
but the entire province of Bengal. The Police have taken advantage of the 
occasion to.pay off old scores and to wreak vengeance on the people. After 
rem arking. how two police detectives lived with the Calcutta Anarchists from. the 
very beginning of the conspiracy and communicated to their superiors all that 
was going on, the Editor says that it is quite apparent that. if the authorities 
had wished they could have nipped the conspiracy in the bud. They, however, 
preferred to await the; development of-eventa in- order ‘to. obtain . m 


+ WBS Ga 


Calcutta Anarchists. 


Govertitirert. If the conspiracy had been suppressed at the very 


‘ee 


neither would Mrs, and Migs, Keanedy- ave! died .2or would the whole of 
Bengal have been involved in trouble. Thére can be no denying the fact that 


itis owing to the mean and shamefal 'tacties of the police that the matter has 
; assumed nucty serions propertions im Boagal.. - — 


8. The drmy News (Letitia), of the 30th Stns 1908, siianéh approve 
of Mr. Ri. Dutt’s assertion that 
_. Anarchism is the natural result of dis- 
appointment caused | in the public mind by the manner in which Government de- 
layed the introduction of political reforms, and remarks that it is true that there 
is considerable discontent among a section.of the educated Indian community 
owing to the cause pointed out by Mr. Dutt, but that at the same time there can 
be no denying the fact that the unrest and discontent which prevails throughout 
the length and breadth of the country is in a great measure due to the inability 
of the people to provide themselves with the necessaries of life. If educated 
Indians were given more seats on the Advisory and Legislative Councils, it 
would do no good to the people in general because it would benefit only a few 
educated people. The Editor therefore exhorts the educated Indians to cease 
to hanker after political reforms and put- their: heads together to -devise. 
means for saving their countrymen from starvation. . The most ‘pressing: 
problem which the Government and the people-have to solve is how to stop the 
export of grain from the country, which causes so much: misery among: 
the people. Unless the problem is ‘satisfactorily solved, there is practically 
no hope of saving the people from falling a prey to ‘famine.: If: steps 
were taken to grapple with this problem in a satisfactory ‘manner, and: make 
famine impossible in the country, the unrest which is at present agitating: the 
country would die out of sheer inanition, 


Calcutta haisiebiiai 


4, The Wofadar (Lahore), of the 21st May 1908, tien. about. the 

: eats ane | bomb; outrage, deplores the ‘conduct. of 
eo the conspirators ‘and remarks‘ that. such 

deeds are the inevitable: consequences of the preachings: of the National.Congress. 
It is a matter of great regret that the authorities did not. deal with the agitators 
firmly i in the beginning, because if this had: been: done matters:would never have 
reached such a crisis. Moreover, the educational: policy: of Government is: not 


less to blame for the present state: of ‘affairs.’ Government: has, educated ‘the 


people on English lines and has-taken no pains: to. impart-moral ; and. religious 


instruction, with the result that the:people have begun to imitate. the: worst, side 


of European civilisation. It is therefore: high time that-Government educated 
Indians.on the lines on which the Punjab University was established. It 


should watch the movements of the people and should’ deal: with‘ them in a 


manner. suited to the exigencies of the situation. 


* 


5. The Hindustan mewped of the 29th May 1908;isays that-of latethe 
pr eee ay _ Angilo-Indian: Press + has :found t-both 

entertaining and profitable to:give:-cup« 
rency to intaginary stories of. sedition; « ‘but : now: that: sedition +has ‘actually 
manifested itself i in three of the Provinces of: India, this: ‘section. ‘of ‘ther:prese 
appears, to ‘be taken by surprise. Do’ not these people: ‘know. that; just’ anit 


— that 4 chaste woman who is ‘constantly “accused faleely of ‘ felthdessness 


; a, st 


bowinténg, . - 
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ie apt to be Ted astray out of pique ; so the pdople who Were in season and 
out of season suspected of disloyalty have at last been compelled to become 
seditious: in despair? The Editor then takes the Timee to task for compli- 
menting the Governor of Bombay for prosecuting certain Native papers, and 
asks’ how is it that the: Zhunderer has forgotten to pay a similar’ coarpliment 
to the Punjab Government. He ironically remarks that no Government 
deserves to be called a Government that has not a sedition case to deal with 
everyday. Indeed, the general public cannot test the vaumted good manage- 
ment and justice of Government except in such cases. Nay, he would even go 
the length of suggesting that these test’ cases should, for the sake of the 
good name of Government, be always pending not only in each Province, but 
in each Conrt throughout the country. Our Government, adds the Editor, 
should in no way lag behind Russia, If the other power has punished 
48,000 men for sedition in two years, the Indian Government should maintain 
its reputation by hanging and imprisoning as many lakhe within the same 
period. It reflects great discredit upon the authorities that they have not yet 
wanaged to hang 48 men. To make up for their failure they should at’ once 
as. a beginning institute house searches, and if they fail to find any bombs, they 
ean easily send for some from Bengal, where, by the grace of God, a goodly 
supply has been recently discovered. If this suggestion is considered im- 
practicable, people who ars under suspicion can “he implicated by placing 
squibs. in their houses, for since Northern and Western India are already sus- 
pected to contain bomb factories, no one will discover the real truth. Gov- 
ernment need not have any misgivings as to the success of such tactics, for 
the Chemical Examiner and the Lower Courts are sure to act in accordance 
with its bidding. As to writing out a judgment it is as simple as to compose 
@ poem or to write an essay. Who cares about the proper application of the 
law ? A judgment can be written according to one’s own will regardless 


of the facts on'record, and. since the Judges are not bound to measure or. to. 


weigh the term of imprisonment they award, they can pass any sentence they 
like, for itis the accused and not the Judge who has to serve the sentence. 
The Editor concludes by remarking that the Times is entirely mistaken in 
thinking that the bomb outrages are the result of oppression; in his opinion 
they are the result of the administration of justice. The public is at liberty 
to believe what it likes.. Although he has no sympathy with Lord Curzon, 
Sir. Bamfylde Fuller, Sir Andrew Frazer, Mr. Kingsford, the Times, the 
Englishman, the Pioneer or the Civil and Military Gazette, still he thanks 
them all for their share in the present awakening of the people. 


6. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 28th May 1908, publishes a 
communication from one Hari Ram. of 
Gujrat, who refers to ‘the , present 
strained relations between the rulers and the ruled. and deplores that some 


The rulers and the ruled, 


Anglo-Indian newspapers, notably the Civil and Military G azette of Lahore. 3 


and the Englishman. of Calcutta, instead of pouring oil over troubled waters 


when Lala Lajpat Rai was deported did their best to fan the flame of race- 


hatred. between the two communities. These newspapers, however, are 
being Prosecuted for libel, and it is to. be. hoped that the authorities will see 


that Justice is done in the. matter, for if these papers escape acot- free they. 


will continue. to ‘buse, Indians worse than before and the gulf betrena, the 


rulers and the ruled will be still further widened. 
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ba he a of the 24th May 1908, writing iabout the lecture 


- delivered by Sakala Devi, Cham@hrani 

: . , ety Lebbres rentaghke::- that} shec made 
a -mistake:.in-taking it. for. granted: that Indians are! unfit for-self-goveraiment 
because they: donot .. possess.-any; political : powets :. Theo Bditer says ythit-he 
-wonld::have endorsed the: views expressedsby thelectaver:' if :shes:had: made 
them | with: the -.ohject of ~ shielding, her: countrymen : from «: cruelty: and 
oppression, But if she. really jbelioved ‘whatishe said tezarding| Indidne,; he 
would .advise.. Sarala Devi . Chaudhrani to remaia. within :the four: walls -of her 
cangea-'instead of taking. up. the: dangerous rile of a.politician: India. is 
‘preparing , herself. for something... great... It. ‘therefore.; béhoves-every:. well- 
wisher of the country to. encourage young..meni and. induce them. 'to perform 
_ heroic.deeds and to prepare for a life and.death stragcle instead of: endeaveute 
ing: to. dishearten them....The. brave deeds. and-grand achisvements- of Arjan, 
Bhim, Ali and. Qmarcare. still . fresh: inthe. pages .of histery. - If Indians: -elaim 
_ to. be the . descendants. and followers. of these great. men,.they: should try, te 
prove. themselves. to. be. their. worthy . sons and: followers; !and:fear nothing: 
Asmen.they. are. all equals, . They ought to-cheerfully lay. down their lives 
for:the .country in order that. their countrymen may walk: over their’ breasts 
to rid -the country of the.enemy. Their -corpses will. be-used.as :manure te 
ineredse -the ‘ produce : of. the fields. And even: if :they fail: in.their ‘attempt 
the. bones of their lifeless - bodies will prick: like: thorns: into ‘the soles : of their 
enemies and. hurl them into the fire (of hell). 


‘Todians and Swaraj. 


II.—-AFGHANISTAN AND. TRANS:FRONTIER. 


§. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 80th May 1908; remarks that 
| practically nothing is' known regard: 
ing the Mohmand ‘expedition; Some 
say that the tribesmen have been defeated and that the army has: returned 
home victorious, while others: allege that fighting is ‘still going on. This 
is attributable to the unwillingness of the authorities to’ publish’ true -infor- 

mation on the subject. .Whatever may’ be the cause, there can’be‘no'doubt that 
- fighting ‘is not ‘yet at an end. After referring ‘to'the' battle of _Umtakuli in 
which the enemy sustained heavy loss, the Editor remarks that: some ‘Engtish 
papérs’suspect the Amir of: helping: the enemy,,while .there’ are: others: whe 
say that the Amir is hel pless and cannot restrain his. ina from: sng the 
Mohmands. 


The Mobmand expedition. . 


*. The Paisa Abbber (Lahore), of the 4th June 1908, remarks that 

now’ that ‘the “Mohmand’ expedition 
’ has come to a successful close it is 
tinie to ask whethér the Mohmands will behave properly 3 in future and will 
ceasé to ive’ trouble, ‘or in other words, whether thé heavy sacrifice of ‘tifé 
‘and money* entailed’ by ‘the expedition will “bring : adequate’ ‘return’ ‘to’ the 
. authorities.‘ The’ authorities ‘are ‘apparently ‘satisfied that ‘the’ ‘expedition 
has-achieved its objéct since it ha’ inflicted ‘condign punishment: ‘on the tribes. 
But do the Mohmahds’ adinit' that they: have ‘been routed by~ the’ British’ 


army? Tt ‘w diffidult to’say what’ is the’ actadl result ‘of the expedition, ‘but 
there cari ‘be 


‘The Mobmaud sinelitien, 


)o denbt that the‘ bebt why to’ dedl' with’ the frotitiet’ tribab; a8.is 
ent - from thé tate: Punitive expeditions against the: “Affidis ‘anit Zak 


V 


oe 


Khels, is to purchase: the good: will ahd co-operation of these hangry tribes 
by the’ ‘payment of” allowances | or by ‘increasing, where necessary, the allow- 
ances bli dy given t6theiti'®"Whldas ‘the character of . , these people undergo 
& great change; y" theve' punitive “expeditions are not likely to lead, to any, sab- | 
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10. The Thang Stal (Jhang), of the 30th May 1908 fegiele: that the 
authorities should be so unmindful of 
. the feelings ‘and sentiments of the people 

as to ride rough-shod over them in the itiost fidgrant manner in order to carry 
out.a measure on which they have set‘their hearts. “After remarking that the 
partition of Bengal was effected fri tle teeth of universal opposition, the Editor 
refers to the Paras Nath Hill affair, in which the authorities have not had’ the 
least scruples in offending the religious feelings of the entire Jain community 
for the sake of: érecting ‘a few bungalows on the hill’ As a consequence, 
great unrest now prevdils' among ‘the Jains, and they recently held a grand 
— at — where sug meee to a all British goods. 


The Paras Nath Bill afta, | | 
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11., The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the S0th May 1908, com- 
menting on the Péoneer’s remarks that 

~@ Press law is under the consideration 
of Government, says that all the Anglo-Indian‘papers, backed by nearly the 
whole of the un-official Anglo-Indian community,'eg., the Behar Tea Planters’ 
Association, the Calcutta Anglo-Indian: Defence Association, etc., have for 
some time past been clamouring for an Act to gag the Vernacular Press, and | 
under the circumstances the passing cf such a measure may practically be 
considered a settled ‘fact. It is therefore quite on the cards that in a few 
- months an Act will be passed which will invest Executive Officers with. such 
unlimited powers as will totally destroy the liberty of the Press, _There‘can be 
no hope that the Act will be repealed in the immediate future, Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act was passed when the Conservative Government was in : 
power and it was repealed subsequently by the Liberal Government which 4 
followed. The proposed law, however, will be passed by the Liberal Govern- . 
ment, and so there is no likelihood of its being repealed by the Conservative Gov- . 4 
ernment, which, true to its traditions, will never consent to the repeal of an Act a 
of which they | hee already expressed their entire approval... The Act may satisfy | 
some Government officials, but all sensible persons will-condemn it because it is 
likely to increase still further’ the misunderstanding betweeh the ralers and 
the ruled, and:it will preverit much of the needs and wants ‘of’ ‘the people, from. 
reaching the ears ‘of thé autlioritiés: "It will moreover drive, discontent uinder- , 
ground, aiid” ‘imity’ ‘eonkequéntly’ lead some people to resort, to. violent deeds. . 
I dae te therefore urges Government to,give up its present. repressive policy. 

a to have r recourse to legislation, for..the purpose of. gagging the: Verna-' 
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a Sia and. thus i increase the unrest ‘paws ‘in’ ithe country.” He ‘also’ 


The Press Act. 


*t lead ‘98 ‘sett fe ome 
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12, The Paisa Alibar Lahore), of the 28th May. 1908, after quoting: 


an.extract from the Pioneer regard- 
ing gagging the Vernacular . Press, 

remarks that the Anglo-Indian papers hold. seditious writings and speeches: — 
responsible for the crimes committed in Calcutta, When the Anglo-Indian. . . 
papers are unanimously clamouring for a gagging Act, and when the authorities 


are also inclined towards it, there can be no doubt that the Measure will 
soon be Passed. 


The Prem Act, 


Bat the poe is 7 en a Press Act will - prove beneficial t to Gov- 
ernment and the country.. Public opinion is that the Act will prove injurious 
to Government, for when the native newspapers are gagged Government will. 
not be in a position to know the feelings and sentiments of the people, which.. 
they.at present only learn through the vernacular papers. Even admitting - 
for the sake of argument that some papers have overstepped the bounds of 
moderation in criticising the action of Government,. is it justifiable for Gov-’ 
ernment to gag the entire press among which there.are several papers which: 
keep within the bounds of moderation and always have the interests -of the 
country and Government at heart ?° After remarking that newspapers greatly - 
help to remove misunderstanding between the ralers and the ruled and in 
keeping the authorities acquainted with the feelings and aspirations of the 
people, the Editor deplores the conduct of the extremist newspapers and re- 
marks that the Yugantar and the Nawashakts may feel proud of their. achieve- 
ments in boldly inciting the people to kill Englishmen, but do these papers 
realise that their mischievous career will come to an abrupt end when the 
gagging Act comes into operation? He’ then goes on to say that although 
some papers similar to those referred to above have misbehaved in the most 
flagrant manner, it will be a gross blunder on the part of Government to 
strike a blow at the liberty of the whole Native Press for the fault of the few. 
The Editor therefore urges Government: not to adopt such repressive mea- 
Bures as gagging the press, which may end in the country’s ruin, and entreats : 
the extremists to keep within the bounds of moderation and not to commit | 
such acts as may result in throwing the country into unrest and disorder. © 


13. The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of; the 10th June 


The Explosives Bill and the Newspapers Bill. 1908 :— 


“ We regret the enactment of the Explosives Bill and the Newspapers Bill, which were 
passed at Monday’s sitting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, as much as we deplore 
the circumstances that have led to them. Before proceeding, however, to analyse 
the measures in detail it is time to consider once again if the futility of 
the policy of repression has not been . confirmed by its results, It is time that 
those responsible for the Government of India should know that there is absolutely 
no room for further repression. That any movement with bombs and dynamite as 
its only means of expression should be punished and suppressed with a firm hand goes 
Without saying; but there is absolutely no evidence pointing to the inadequacy of the 
existing law to cope with the alleged conspirators, all of whom have been arrested and 
put on their trial, The recent pronouncement of the Government, both in India and. at 
Home, has confirmed this fact. Fresh legislation under the present circumstances is, 
therefore, going direct against commonsense. Legislation dictated by panic is the last 
thing to disarm those dangers which now look #0 formidable in the distance.’ The 
psychological moment has arrived when it is no longer possible to. neglect: the warning 
of the past and make no diac for an inevitable and an obvious at Tn temperance } 


Ged, self-restraint lies the real strength: of British rule-in India ; not i panic and tepress~ 
sion. If there are still any British-stateamen left, now is the time for them to _— 
use their exclusive power for the benefit of the excluded millions. hua 


Some of our leaders seem to think that the appointment of an Indian on the tee | 
cutive Council of the Viceroy and the expansion of the Legislative Councils will allay the 


4 


unrest that is agitating the Indian mind just now. With due deference to them, we beg. 
"to differ from that view. In our opinion, the present unrest is more economic than politi- 


cal. - It is political in so far that the economic changes necessary for the prosperity of the’ 

country cannot be brought about except by a Government which feels its responsibility to. 
the people of this country rather than to the people of England. An Indian member on 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General cannot relieve the pressure upon Indian 
life which is'so much responsible for the existing unrest. How can the enlargement and . 
expansion of Legislative Councils stop the continuous drain on Indian finances and check — 


What Indians want is bread. The agriculturist, the artizan and the profeasional all suffer. 
for want of work which will bring them decent and nourishing food, wholesome clothing 
anda sanitary cottage. Agriculture is not paying, trade is slack, and professions are 
blocked. The average citizen having only hands and brain and no capital cannot find any 
decent occupation which will keep him and his family going. He has to resort to evil 


practices, subterfuges, and tricks to earn a living. The most lucrative and paying jobs in 


ail departments of life are in the hands of the foreigner, or his creatures, the Indian stock- 
brokers; capitalists and speculators, The ordinary citizen has no capital to keep him 
going except his brains, but his brains have not been cultivated and trained to enable him | 
to hold his own in competition with the foreign producer. Hence the scarcity of bread 
from which every one suffers and which is the root cause of this discontent. How will the © 
expanded Legislative Councils remove this want we know not unless the Indian element — 
has a majority therein, which makes the Executive responsible to the Legislature, as it is 
in all civilized States of the modern world, There can be no real reform in the Govern- — 
ment of the country unless the Legislature is more supreme and consists only of the 
representatives ef the people. A Legislature which has to carry out mandates from — 
England ; which, instead of controlling the Executive, is responsible to it ; which is guided 
by considerations other than those that secure the good of this country against the rest of 
the world ; a Legislature which is tied down to the policy of open door; a legislature 
which cannot effectively retaliate against those who shut the doors of their country to 


Indian labour—cannot relieve the present pressure. A mere addition of a few more Indian ~ 7 


- members on the Legislative Councils, to be always in a hopeless minority there, simply to 
air out their grievances or utter a few homilies on politics every year, cannot redeem the 
situation. The British must make up their minds to let India retain a good bit of the ’ 
bread which they anoually take out of the country and then make an equitable distriba-_ 
tion of it among the sons of the soil if they are really anxious to allay this unrest. The 
one way of doing itis providing for universal education, both general and technical. A 
system of universal primary education, supplemented by widespread provision for techni- 
cal instruction must in the course of a year enable the people to raise their heads above 
water, Any programme of reforms which does not include this is bound to be a failure 


as clearly as they can on British statesmen, not that we expect anything substantial from 
the latter, but because we do not want them to be misled as to the real causes of unrest in 
india and as to the. proper remedies to allay it.” LS DS 
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iM. The following is from the: Tribune (Lahore), of the 10th June 


The Bsplosives Bill and ‘the Newspapers Bill. : 1909 += \ 


me : 


' + “The Viceroy’s Legislative Council has met and parted. The measures placed 
oh the ‘legislative -anvil.on behalf’ of the Government of India, as ‘Tepresented. by., 
the Executive: Council; ‘have come’ out ‘ in the ‘shape | of law, withgut _ the ligh rd 
change; and: the Brea ‘tiv! suffers with “its ‘companion Bill from thi’ haste wit 


the permanent spoilation of the country that is going. on, passes our comprehension. | 


and will not make any impression on the people. We hope our leaders will impress this | 
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ta | 
witicti *it sas beer enacted. Phe Hon'ble the Tikka Sahib of Nabha was “correct ; . 


‘ : 


Sat wenptessing: die. regrot ‘that public “opiate, *WRiUH! Whe!" ‘idibieunthat  iterait 


in‘eupporting the administration and the caude of law id’ Paar’ hed “HE” Bada’ taken’ 


into .greater confidence, His Excellency Lord Minto claimed that the machinery of 
legislation in open. Court was preferable, to legislation by Ordinance. This is no. doubt. 
eet. 4 f, ) + wes g, * ee .. ers +e ee oe a) §Je3.q° Bt x ; 
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bestv pe +? mc hearee: @¥ at © nina Oh. pee GAGs Os 9 ve & Es ye e a eee ° a | 
Fe eraimont in peace and erdet, got to carolally consider the Bill, or. tp. offaniite 
epigion snd advice, to the Goverament or the Legislatare ?. ‘The Hon'ble, Tikka Sebib, 
“£ H -} ted GF ngs! OT SS iia 2" 5 2 det Sty a stl Ta Oi gad i be ne grhEa’s cers Ss eee : ; . . - 
ocbiined that he got .the Draft Bill only on Sunday. We can spplament, the 
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Tikkés Sahib's information by saying that on Saturday we got the programme,,of.the 


i 


Couneil; meeting to be held’ of Monday, and had ‘no idea of the con ten ta:of the; Bill 
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Bilt bad, been passed into law, and had Feceived the Viceroy’s assent the same.evening,, . 
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‘nid os the Bill is now beyond the sphere of the Legislature, it cannot serve any. perpoee 
‘to offer an: academic criticiam on ‘any Particular Provisions of the measure, . Sir. Harvey 
Adetnoon, it must, be said, made a strong case against the Yugantar. and certain; prints 
ofthe same type, and had armed himself with official translations . of .a: number of 
incriminatory articles, and the idea of the seriousness of the situation entertained::by 
the Government may be gauged not only from the fact ‘that the Government-has 
adopted the emergency procedure in Council, but also from the Home Member's deelara- 
tion that the passing of the law could not be postponed a single day, the situation.was so 
serious, The non-official members ‘supported the -passing of the Bill, and no: other 
course was abviously open to them. No sane or reasonable man can. stand, aponsor. 
to open or veiled incitements to outrages or violence, and the members could: not. 
reasonably take the position that the Government of India should not proceed.to-adopt. 
measures to remedy an evil of which they take so serious a view.’ We .may,) bowever, 
observe that public opinion throughout the country will su pport the non-official:mem 

in the idea that the situation, however delicate and serious, is happily -:by..no; means 
emergent as Sir Harvey Adamson thinks, and that: the Bill. might safely have; been 
permitted to take the normal course, and that the public interest ‘would . not, :in-any 

case, have run the risk of suffering by a week or ten days’ delay. : The Hon’ble Manshi. 
Madho Lal voiced the sober and intelligent opinion all over the country when: ha ..declared 

that. the | whole country is at the back of Government, and that the Bill eould-safely be 
referred to a Committee for consideration. The Hon’ble Saiyad Muhammad, the .able. 
and thoughtful representative of Madras, expressed the same view, and we can. only. 
regret that Government's view -of the high responsibility which: undoubtedly. rests on 

thém- of taking adequate measures for the lives and safety of the people did not permit 

them to look with approval on a proposal of adjournment which came - from. the ynited 
body of the non-official members, who undoubtedly Voiced the public opinion. of the. 
whole country. But as we have said, these are now merely academic. questions , of :little, 


practical’ value. The Hon'ble Tikka Sabib did his duty when he. strongly. objected . 
to'the extensive powers given to Magistrates in the matter of attaching and, forfeiting 
® press, and it is evident that in the absence of a provision allowing the right-of appeal 
from a conditional order of attachment exparte, & good deal of inconvenience, if not. 
worse, may be caused in conceivable cases, and. the fact that the Appellate tribunal. 
(the High Court) might quash the order would offer no ; reparation for..the attachment, 


r vienge a ents. during the pendency of the oase before the Magistrate, while the 
 OCCRPY :.8,, PLO- : 


evidence for the parties may have to be examined at leisure, and may. 

tracted period of time. We know that the sanction cf the Local Government will be 
necessary, and we presume the Local Governitient Will make'a thorough and’ indépendent 
examination of the incriminatory articles, bat still in law the Government itself has 


t 


‘waived its right to be treated otherwise than as a party, and the fact of the sanction 
eg eg eertain amount of hardship in certain possible cases, if it-raises in the 
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order ‘pf attachment 


itiu’ sani Jee .A8,.2e have, aaid, the evil does: exist. to's cavtain-agtent, 
Ho} bat Be sapected to face it, with the forve..of abla sopiaion 
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et | 345 : ie 
bebind..them.- That. is-alb the: mare .reason.why thst public.epinion might have been 


advica:-on.. the; measure. - But -the Bill has passed into law, ane Saas. eer hamarnnee 
| sesgp vodieniant-cateiite spegulations after. the. event... 


a ” 18. The following is from the Observer (labore he 1008 in 
Speen Yea 1908 3— 


, Tha eupapied ben heepeead, ani, the. violenes: of:.the. agitators: has compelled 
Government to, tighten. its: grip.over.the forces of sedition and anarchy, . At last Monday's 
meeting of the Viceregal Council, both the Explosives and. Press Bills were: introduced 
and passed into law, receiving the assent. of the, Viceroy the same..evening. and. being 
gpaatted. next morning.. The: account of the proceedings .of the Council meeting, . which 
will be feund in another columa, ig. worth s careful perusal, especially as it. bears out the 
contention..of those who have been counselling moderation and. pleading for the leaders .of 
the movement of agitation to keep their- followers in. hand. For the -legislation. now 
) pamed the Indian Statute Book.is indebted:to those who.had . inaugurated an anti-British 
campaign in. India.:. Such legislation was bound.to come sooner. or later, as it was futile 
te anticipate that when efforts were being.made.to upset the. pease of Indian. society and 
strike at its stability, Government would keep quiet and unconcernedly look on the 
attempts of the malcontents to bring it into disrepute with the people of the country. 
No Government that cares for its‘own safety can watch without anxisty ‘doings similar to 
‘those with which'India has of late become familiar, and its interests cannot but prieviousty 
suffer if it does‘not take vigorous steps to thwart the machinations of its‘enemies. - The 
British Government in India has done onty what it must have done if it was anxious for itd 
welfate‘and that‘of its subjects. We-deeply regret the circumstances’ which ‘forced it: to 
undertake “repressive legislation. But we do not doubt the necessity for action’ and think 
Government was ‘thoroughly justified in insisting’ upon expediting the passage through 
the’ ‘Coancil of ‘the Explosives ‘and Press Acts. The situation is’ really sertous, and 
noone who'does not look ‘at ‘it from the standpoint of the revolutionaries “will hesitate 
to extend thé heartiest support to the Viceroy’and His Excellency’s colleagues in théit 
pagent grapple with the’ difficulties’ of the administration. Government ‘is “bownd 


suppress: ‘sedition and anarchy; and we' welcome the measures which-it ha¢‘taken to 
clini thé objéct.” © 


16; : The: following: is from the Panjabee (Lahore); :of the 13thidi ane 
Pde Explosives and Preas Act. 1908 :—: 

“We do not know whether to congratulate the Governnient or to macthiiniit 
them on-the-new legislation which they have been forced to undertake by the. utter. failare 
of the repressive measures-hitherto employed. -The Home Member has made some remask+ 
 ablevadmissiona which ace ‘ia a certain sense highly complimentary.to the Bangalee. Press. 
What was hitherto looked down as! ridiculous bombast’ has now.come.to be acknowledged 
as sufficiently mischievous-to require the: violent use-of the Legislature and .to be .puf 
_ dowa: with « firm hand... The influence exercised. by the Press. in having converted -the 

‘timid Bengalee inte a fanatical-Ghazi'.is: again.a flattering, acknowledginent. which. the 
pépers-of  the,ilk. of Lahore Observer: might take note of, ‘The prosecution,’ laments the 


Heme.Member,.‘ has-heen:tried. and, tried again and has completely failed to puta stop, to 3 


this<incitement: to: outrage’... Hence the. necessity of suppression. ©. 9%, 828.8 
something pisy e-said-in favour of the new policy of suppression in cases of ingltenenktp 
murdex ox’ offences: under ‘the. Explosive Substances Act,-we are not sure.if any aensible 
person, outside the.Anglo-Iadian cireles will be-found to support the: dangerously extanais 
powersof mischief which: the hegialature. has.given to the. ‘Executive and the Magisters 
se-minanipn gata trit-e- ewepapeT - that. suggest any oat oleae, howe, tiv 

eon Aha or object Itais only, duaonta purples that. 
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taken inte con fidenee,:‘and..allowed. greater opportunity. to .express..opinion and, effer 
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Repression Kaving admittedly failed, it has to be seen low far suppression wil serve thé 


situation: The powers of suppression given by the new Act are sufficiently comprehensive 
to enable the Local Governments to put down: any newspaper that is troublesome. 
Because, after all, what is acd what is:not an incitement’ to an act of violence is a ques. 
tion of interpretation. An Indian ‘Dewspaper reporting. an assault by a European on an 
fadian, and suggesting that instead of going to Court the latter should have paid his 
assailant then and there in his own coin, is as much liable to be put down as the paper 
that propagates revolutionary ideas and calls upon the people to retaliate by acts of 
tnurder, etc: His Highness the Tikka Sahib and the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Mahmud 
commented upon the vagueness of these provisions and urged a further consideration of 
the same, bat the Government pleaded urgency and wanted immediate passing of the 
measure as framed by them. The Act differs from an Ordinance in so far that in the casé 
of the former it is made to go through the farce of having been passed by the Legislative 
Council, but we think the latter is a more honest and straightforward course than the 
former. To frame a measure in the dark secrecy of the Executive Council Chambers and 
then to pass it at one sitting of the Legislature does not at all add to the public apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Government, except that it affords the latter an opportunity to 
explain’ their motives and to make pronouncements which are more of the nature of threats 
than sober statesmanlike utterances of men who feel the serious — of rising 
éqnal to the occasion. © 


“ Yet there is another side of the matter. No: Government worth the name can. 
‘ailterd to tolerate a defiance of its authority in the way in which the Yugantar has been 
doimg it, much less an alien Government can do so, The revelations of the bomb con- 
spiracy and the several convictions of the Yugantar had forced the hands of the Govern- 
ment for aetion of some kind only. We wish the Government had done it in a more 
judicial spirit. It should never, however, be forgotten that terrorising on one side evokes 
terrorising on the other till it becomes a sort of tug-of-war between the parties. The 
Government began this war by the prosecution of Bengali youths ;. the latter retaliated by 
defiance. The former resorted to still. severer methods of repressions ; the latter replied 
by bombs. The Government was thus bound to do something, to put a stop to these 
defiant and terrible methods of retaliation, and they have taken the first step by passing 
an Explosive Substances Act and an absurdly vague Press Act at one sitting of the 
Legislature, and have already given notice that this is by no means atl what they intend 
to do. Stringent Press legislation has been hanging over the head of the Indian Press, 
hike the sword ef Daniocles, for sometime past, and only one edge of it has yet fallen on its 
intended victim: This time it is threatened that it will come down with a terrible thud. 
There is nothing extraordinary in all this. The Government would be consisting of 
angels and net of human beings if they were to do otherwise. Ht may be that some of 
them are sincerely sorry for having given occasion for it; but now that they are in, it is 
impossible for them, without a fatal loss of prestige and authority, to turn their back 
without teaching an exemplary lesson to the recalcitrant spirits who have raised the 
storm. These latter too have shown no inclination to submit. Ae to how they are likely 
to fare in the ‘future no one can foreteH. But’ if the history of other nations similarly 
situated can be accepted as a guide, it may safely be predicted that there is little chance | 
of peace and order being completely re-established by these terroristic methods, The 
tussle is unequal, no doubt, but then neither party seems to be in a- mood to give in. 
Thé future may be shrouded in dark to the ordinary observer, ‘but the spectacle that pre- 


- feents itself to tle eye of the careful reader of human nature is nothing if not awe-inspiring. 


‘We are face to face with a repetition of history. ‘Fhe Government, however, being the 
wiser of the two, should have acted. more calmly and shown a ‘better ‘temper.’ ’ There is'‘no 
use, however, ¥h shedding tears over spilt milk. The new Press. Act is a fact, and must be 
atcepted as such; nay, we should hold ourselves: in readiness for another:Press‘Act, the 
‘imperative necessity of which has been emphasised by His: Excellency the ‘Viveroy hiniselfi 
‘What: ‘the: threatened Lepielation is likely to be noone need be’ in: doubt’ about,’ So'the 
iGoveriment have entered npon a‘whole-hearted rr of ee aaa ae ~~ 


| we uit the reeltoith bated breath peed Sob Bago oot i 


887 
—. VitieGaiemman Apiomiommariom 
ee Cae 2 (Y,— Police. } . 
2 bas Tha Dang Stal (Dang) of the|-30th..Mey.. 1908, remarks. that 
THs -Polive. : the doings:of she. police are..a; mates 
| of, notoriety: not: only: in/Bengal,,. buf 
threnghout the while of India, Iti is well. knewn how: the police incited eome 
inexperienced; and; misguided: youths: to establish: an anarchist: society: in 
Calcutta, and :when the society killed,one:or two persons, : how they discovered 
the conbpiraey and obtained. credit -from: Government. for ;amartness. : And 
now they are settling old scores: with members of the-higher classes of Beagels 
After remarking how. Babu. Arbindsa Ghosh and. others. have through the 
machisations:of.the Police been dragged into the case. although. there was.no 
evidence to incriminate, them, the Editor goes-on to say that if it is true that 
the anarchist propaganda in Calcutta is of old standing and that. ‘Many emi-,; 
nent. peraons are connected with it, it is algo true that the. police. Participated, 
in the conspiracy with the object of obtaining a pretext for gagging the 
Bengalis, and they were helped ‘in this nefarious design. by some highly-placed 
officers. It is the police who have sown the wind, but it is innocent. people | | 
who along with the wicked are reaping the whirlwind. Perhaps Government 
and the police believe: that by resorting to these tactics they will frighten the 
people and eradicate from their minds all desire for political progress, but they. 
must remember that such a thing is impossible and that.the more Government. 
resorts to repression the greater will be the awakening. The Editor. concludes. 
by urging. the police to desist from their underhand practices. 


. 18; The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 29th May 1908, says that although: 
the strength of the Secret Police: has, 
of late, been considerably raised in eg 
the Punjab, yet 99 per cent. of the new recruits can be easily identified by : 
the public. The same is true of the Calcutta Secret Police. They * cannot ; 
deceive:the people whether they are disguised as: beggars, students ® or + gentle- 4 
men. The Editor'then asks, what: the police are expected to::discover:?: ae 
There is no feeling of disloyalty towards the Crown among the people: If e 
% they clamour for Swaray it does not imply that they are going to expel ‘the 
English from the country in a single day. There is nothing wrong. in enter- 
taining high ideals provided that. Indians. set out to attain them in, the.praper. 
way.,, It.is.a well-known.fact that.a man who regards himself as-a slave . even+: 
tually becomes one,: while he: who aspires to become king. is sure to.: raise: -hims: 
self by ‘attempting to gain his: object. The Indians;:it: is::trae,. have: of: late: | 
‘set’ themselves:to try to'amelidrate their-condition: But it‘ddes not mean “that 
they are desirous: of, ‘or able‘to upset the’ Government. Besides; it “is* the’ 
xulers thémselves who have created the difficalties in which they’ re at’ present 
“javolved. ° It was but natural'that when people were ill-treated ‘they shonld 
look about themselves and try to discover the means by which other nations 
haveuregaivied theinsfreadom:.: If Govermment,: therefore; persaveres in; its. pre- 
sent policy of repression, it will-notionly add to the unrest that..1 as,.of,,Jate 
come, #0 ) much to notice, but if will incite the | people t to ett more practical 
8 in. order. to escape, from; their. ‘present difficulties. ButJas ‘ill-luck 
the, authorities, instead. of honestly th y ag $be gric | 
Ri hihemof, by Simay.exauses and, 
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_ however, are no Hoier going te be duped: by therappointment of commissions, 


etc. They want substantial concessions and are detirmined to have them. 
The present harsh measures may stifle, bat cannot extirpate | the Spirit of 
restlessness among the” people, which, if pressed’ down, will reappear with 
Greater force. An impression, adds the Editor, has gone abroad that. after 
Government has settled its accounts with the Bengalis it will turn its attention 
to the Punjab and will institute a search of the houses of patriots. But if 
those who are suspected have anything to conceal they must: be fools if they 
do not to make good use of the opportunity to get rid of any - ineriminating’ 
things. Government is following a wrong policy in Bengal, and what 1s ‘still’ 


worse it appears to be bent‘on following the same course in the Punjab. “If 


instead of this the English were to lay aside ‘their arrogance, ‘and treat’ the 
people with sym pathy-and mete out even justice in cases between Europeans 
and Natives, unrest would quickly disappear. But unfortanately so long as 
the Secret Police exist to fabricate imaginary stories and despotic rulers re- 
main to act upon these stories, things will go on drifting from bad to worse. 


(f )—Bailways and Communications. 


19. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), ‘of the 4th June 1908, pues that 
the provision of separate accommodation 
: for European and Native passengers 
in 1st and 2nd Class compartments on Indian railways will undoubtedly lead 
to excellent results as it is calculated to remove several causes of friction be- 
tween the two communities, It will, however, be grossly unjust on the part’ 
of the railway authorities to reserve new carriages, which are much more com- 
fortable for Englishmen and to set aside the old carriages for the use of natives, 
tans making an invidious distinction between the two communities. 


Been and Native passengers in Indian railways. 


20. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 9th June 
aA Railway grievance, oe 3 7 1908 :-— 


" The cruel and invidious distinction which has for sume time past wee to all 
intents and purposes maintained on the North-Western Railway. was, as. such bound to 
create widespread dissatisfaction and pain. in the minds of. feeling and sensitive people, 
but we want to make it clear that the new practice, though it militates against the sense. 
of self-respect and dignity of the pick of the Indian community is not objected to merely 
on the score of sentiment. As a matter of fact there. is, as we have repeatedly said, a 
large body of public opinion which would hail with delight if separate provision is made 
for them, provided that similar carriages with the same comforts and conveniences are: rin 


for them as for Europeans. But even then we are not convinced that the grievanee would | 


be entirely or appreciably remedied until sufficient accommodation is. forthcoming -for, 
Tadian passengers. . As matters stand, the most scandalous part of the affair is that how- 


ever small the. number of ‘Europeans they would occupy their carriage to the exclusion of — 


Indians, while the latter how large their number would, in all probability, have to rest 
content with and share between themselves whatever .accommodation—and_. of whatever. 
quality—the railway authorities may choose to place at their disposal. 23 


21. The following i is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 0th J une. 
‘A Rallway grievance, ee. ey 1908 ee 5 


« The case of the Indian pastengers in railway trains is a most uneviable one in. all. 


conscience, “The grievances of the intermedidte'and third class passengers are ‘perennial 
and ‘now the privilege 80. long ebjoyed by the first’and second class Indian passengers ‘has 
heen vwithdriwn,’ thr are } 
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contrast to the commodious compartmaenta, fernished, with all sili appliances for 
comfort, which are provided for the European or Eurasian passengers, And all this invid- 
ious distinction:is. made although, the same,fare is charged from<the Indian: as the 
European passengers. We have discussed this subj ect threadbare within the past few 
days and aro awaiting the decision of the railway authorities to put an énd to this scamdal., 
Meanwhile the standing grievances of the. intermediate and third class passengers recaain 
as acute as ever and loudly call for relief: ‘It is true that there has been’ some improve: 


iment in the compartments for third class quite recently and the public are sincerly thank- 


ful for this small mercy, but there is no use providing the carriages with latrines unless 
the : passengers: are allowed sufficient: sitting accommodation, as at, present. the. third 
class and even the intermediate class carriages..are often found to contaia passengery 
beyond their specified seating accommodation. The Railway men merely shove in as 
many passengers as though they are insensible to all comforts, and this, particularly in the 


case of the intermediate class pessongery, who constitute the bill of the ee com- 
raunity is really most obnoxious. ” 


22. The following is from the Tribune. (Lahore), of the 13th J une 
| 1908 :— 
A railway grievance. 


“Day after day we have to revert to the painful and humiliating topic of the 
invidious and galling distinction which judging from all accounts has been maintained 
and enforced under the @gis of the North-Western Railway. Timo and again we have 
had to invite urgent and immediate attention of the respensible authorities and the Gov- 
ernment to the gross and keenly-felt scandal that has been perpetrated by shutting out 
Indian passengers from the improved type of first and second class carriages, in the name 
of providing separate accommodation for Europeans and Indians. Deep and widespread 
has been the feeling evoked among all classes aud sections of the people, and we have not 
failed in our duty to the Government as well as the people in the matter of drawing pro- 
minent attention to an important grievance which is likely to produce bitter and un- 
pleasant feelings and undesirable relations. We have again and again pressed home the 
many and grievons complaints that have reached us in the most legitimate and constitu- 
tional manner, and shall go on doing the same with all the persistence and persuasion 
that we can command, in the deep-seated belief that the grievance will sooner or later 
be removed, as, we cannot help observing once more, that the existing system is not only 
the most undesirable but also most inconvenieat, and not only subjects tha sons of. the 
soil—and it is the pick of our aristecracy, and the highest representatives of our learniag 
and culture, wealth and rank that travel in the first and second elass carriages—to .a 
bitter and humiliating restriction, but condemns them to frequent evererowding and dis- 


comfort in wretched old carriages, And yet it is extremely disappointing to note that 


the crying grievance has not attracted the prompt and immediate attention it deserved, 
and so far nothing has come to light which may lead the public at large to think that 


the matter is under the consideration of the’ North-Western Railway authorities, the : Rail- 


way Board or the Government. - And this'in the face of the fact that we have by no 
means taken up an unreasonable attitade in the matter. We have said. again and again 
that what we decline to accept is the existing condition that while new and improved 


carriages with the latest conveniences and comforts are to be reserved for Europeans, .the 


Indian passengers are to be relegated to the old, rusty, comfortless carriages. The Gov- 
ernment is welcome to run separate carriages for Europeans and Indians, but the carriages 
must be of the same.type,. with ‘the same comforts or discomforts, or allowed by 
turns to Indéans and Europeans. But so long as the stock of new carriages is not sufficient 
the Government would do well to cancel - the new arrangement, ‘and revert to the old 
systent, whereby everyone who pays the fare:eanitravel in the carriage of the class where 
he can find room. ‘The Railway is hardly the place where invidious and galling distinc- 
tion can be permitted to exist, and if the most orthodox of orthodox Brahmine has to 
travel by the side of the lowely sweeper, it is impossible té sef the -hands .of ,the cloak 
back by shutting out the highest and the most blue blooded of Indians from the up-to- 
and improved carringeay Jabeling. shew. for BAsRPPARK y.0 2 jot 
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| #5, ‘The Thang Bial (J hang of the 80th May 1008, ances that'i iti is 
The treatment of setheee at the hands of 4% pity that | ‘short-sighted Englishmen 
Ruropeans, do not see that they are by their conduct. 
creating a feeling of hatred in the minds. of the people against Government, 
Nor is this all, They even go to the length of charging Indians with disloyalty. 
Since the advent of British rule in India hundreds of natives have been kicked ° 
to death and many have been crushed under motor cars. The courts, however, 
do not do justice in such cases, but show partiality towards Europeans and the 
letter are let off with a nominal punishment or merely with a fine. After re- 
porting that one Ali, a duméum driver, was so severly beaten by a Mr. Andrew, 
an English motorist, that he died from the effects of his injuries and that the 
Englishman was only sentenced to a fine of Rs. 15, the paper remarks that it is 
such conduct on the part of Europeans and such flagrant failure of justice in 
British Courts in India that increases the unrest inthe country. Yet the English 
affec€ to be surprised that so much unrest exists in the country. It must not, 
however, be concluded that these cases are rare because they have of late 
become very frequent, and the belief is universal in the country that British 
Courts do not do justice in all cases in which Europeans are accused of mal- 


‘treating Indians. How long will this state of affairs gontinue ? Indians may 
‘suffer this ill-treatment in silence once or twice, but is it reasonable to suppose 
‘that they will submit to all sorts of ill-usage to which they may be subjected 
without feeling aggrieved ? They are after all human beings and they carnot 


brook these insults any more. It therefore behoves.the authorities. to look into 
the matter and try to redress this grievance. 


24, The Jhang Stal (Jhang), of the 30th May 1908, ris that the 
fund which was started witha view to 
helpining Pindi Das now amounts to 
Rs. 250, ‘Besides, Lala Sundar Das, B.O.L., late Editor of Hindustan, has con- 
tributed Rs. 2-12-0.and the Manager of the same paper is also said to have 


Fondi in aid of Pindi Das, 


‘réceived Rs. 5-8-0 which will go to swell the fund. It has been decided in 


accordance with the wishes of the public that this money should at present be 
kept in trust and paid to Pindi Das as soon as that patriot and martyr is 
released from jail. Pindi Das’ father and mother are in need of no help and 


3 they will therefore not be assisted from the fund. His wife is also at present 

in need of no help, but if she requires help later on she will receive it from the 

fund. ‘The Editor concludes by requesting the public to say whether it is 
‘advisable to continue to receive contributions for the fund from the public so 
‘ as to increase the amount to an extent suficient to utilize it in helping all 
; patriotic persons in trouble. : 


F. 1sHMONGER, 


 Aasiatont to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, . 
Criminal aa by Sh rhited ibs, 
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FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 20th June 1908. 


Page. P 
T—POLITIOS. VIL.--GENERAL ADMIBISTRATION. 
(4)—Foreigu— 
Nil. | (4) —Jadicial — 
teens | 11, The Jamalpar Damage Cases (Tribune) ... nis 
1, Adream (Zamindar) one are “a = 
9. The Proclamation of 1858 (Hag Pasand)... we. 856 | (6)—Police— 
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7 (d)— Education = 
6. The Amir and the British Government (Paisa Akhbar) 363 
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IlI.—NatTIve STATES, 
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1V.—Kine-KILuina, 12, Grant of land to Native Christians (Zamindar) on 
Nil. 
V.—Native SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTEDS, (/)—Ratlways and Commaniestions— 
| wa. 18, Railway collisions (Jats Rates) oe ee 
VI.—LEGISLATION, if, Travelling ca North-Western Railway (Panjatee one 
7, The Press Act (Parkash) eee eee eee $68 ) ~ Postal matterex : 
8. The Press Act.(P 2180 Akhbar) eee eee 4b. Hii. 
9, Acartoon (Paisa Akhbar)  ... me ve 864 
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Received up to 20th June 1908. 


].——Patttics. 

(b)—Home. 
LL, The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the 16th May 1908, alii a 
a oe communication in which. the writer 


says that one night when he went to bed 
after thinking for long time over the present situation in the country, he 
dreamt that he was standing at the gate of a magnificent palace which had four 
gigantic gates on its four sides and which were named the Himalayas, Sindh, 
Comorin and Burma, He went into the palace and found ¢ raised platform on 
the north of the building on which was placed a beautiful and exquisitely 
carved throne occupied by a majestic person aged between 60 and 70 years. 
On one side of the throne was a crowd of Europeans consisting of the Viceroy 
and other official and non-official Europeans in India, and on the other sidé 
were Natives consisting of Rajas, Maharajas and ordinary Indians. The 
writer being a representative of the Zmindare was allotted a seat near the 
throne. He was wondering what was the meaning of this scene when the 
‘occupant of ‘the throne in a majestic voice directed the representatives of the 
contending parties to be. brought before him. Forthwith the representative 
of the black man—a Bengali wearing a dhoti, who was named Babu Swaraj 
Bose—appeared before the throne, while from the other side a European 
mamed Mr, Anglo-Indian appeared on behalf of the European community ia 
India. On appearing before the throne the former complained ‘that Indians 
-are looked down upon with contempt ; that they are regarded as a eonquered 
people and are not allowed any share in the administration of the country } 
that illegal taxes are assessed from them and all their money is drained away 
to England, and that they are generally oppressed. The Anglo-Indian replied 
-by saying that the English had come to India from along distance; that 
they were serving the country with whole-hearted devotion and were. laying 
-down their lives for it, and that notwithstanding this Indians regarded ther 
‘with’ feeljags of enmity and did their utmost to degrade them in the eyed 
‘ofthe world, to kill:them and.to expel them from the country. The Emperor 


(then directed Babu Swaraj Bose to ™ the case, and he rhecan. delivered 
the following speech :— — 


vo The English claim that they have consjuered India and that ioe: are 


entitled to: enjoy. the rights of conquerors. They therefore demand that 
cevery Indian should: in duty bound stand up and salute any Européan who 


‘padsed von thé road by bending low belore. lia. Hf a Enropean ands Native 
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‘should meet one another the Indian should never ‘take his: seat: without’ “first 


obtaining permission. On seeing a. European every Indian who chances to 
have an umbrella open should at once close it as a mark of respect to the 
former. They should not enter any compartment in a Railway carriage which 
is occupied by Europeans. All. appointments -of a responsible nature in the 
Civil Setvice and in the Army are held by white men, while even as regards 
appointments of minor importance white men and Christians are considered 
te have a prior claim. White men may injure black men in any way and to 
any extent, but partiality is invariably shown to the former. All black men 
are stated to have enlarged spleens in order that in the event ofa gora 
kicking a black man (and killing him) a plea may be made that his spleen 
was ruptured. A black man, however rich and exalted his position in society, 


is prohibited from keeping arms without a license, but goras and Christians, 


however degraded and poor, can keep arms without any restriction whatever. 


‘Indians deny that the white men conquered the country. They were sum- 


moned to India by the ancestors of the former, who paid them lavishly for 


‘their services. During the decline and fall of the Moghal Empire, when there 
was ‘practically no settled Government, Indians selected the English to carry 


on the administration of the country and helped ‘them to.thé best of their 
power to establish their position in the country, and when the English 


bad secured their dominion thoroughly, they kept’ the: government of the 
3 eountry for themselves to the exclusion of Natives.” | 


In support of his assertion the Babu quoted from the History of India 


‘and remarked that the English had never conquered India in the true sense 


of the word, The English people came here as traders, established factories, 
obtainad certain privileges from Emperor Jehangir and paid -tribute to 
Aurangzeb. It was in 1757 that Clive laid the foundation of British rule in 
India after defeating Nawab Saraj-ud-Dowla on the battlefield of Plassy. 
It may, however, be remembered that Clive gained his victory at Plassy with 
the help and through the treachery of Mir Jafar. Nor is this all. He ex- 
torted as much money as he ‘could. from Mir Jafar on the occasion of the 
Jatter’s accession, and Mir Jafar’s treasury was in consequence utterly exhausted. 
He not only obtained Rs. 4,00,66,250 for the East India Company, but also 
Rs, 2,80,000 for himself sad slniller sums for Drake, Baker, Watson and 
others. Lord Clive, however, was so avaricious and unscrupulous that he de- 
throned his former patron Mir Jafar without any scruple and gave the throne 
to Mir Jafar’s son-in-law, Mir Qasam, and mulcted huge sums of money. from 
the latter just ag he had done from Mir Jafar. But he was not satisfied with 
gmoney alone, He obtained from Mir Qasam the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagung as jagir, which were confiscated by the East India 
Company after his death. Mr. Burke has given a full detail of these trans- 
actions in his impeachment of Warren Hastings, This is the way in which 
the foundation of British rule was laid in India, After remarking how ‘the 
Provinces of Qudh and Punjab were conquered. by the —— haves the va 
of Indians, Babu Swaraj Bose continued as follows :— 


From the above it is clear that the English never came to the country 
a8 conquerors. As a matter of fact they came here as traders. Indians render- 
ed,.them, every possible: help and. assisted them with money and arms to 
¢ onvnliiete, the empire—nay they shed oe: own. blood and that. of their 


353 


brethern most. lavishly for the English. eviidiien, should therefore have 
remained gratefal to Indians and should have regarded them as their 
equals, but they began to regard them asa. conquered people and armed 


themselves with criminal powers in order to crush them. This was more | 


than the Indians could. stand. The English had been called in to manage 
the affairs of the country, and as soon as they had obtained a footing i in the 
country with the help of Indians, they regarded ‘themselves as conquerors. 
Imagine if some Indians were to go to England for purposes of education and 
trade, and were to obtain a foot-hold in that country with the help of some 
Englishmen, and then began to create dissensions in the country, and by 
means of these dissensions were to gain sovereign powers and then to regard 
themselves as conquerors. Would Englishmen tolerate them if these Indian 
adventurers accorded the same treatment to native Englishmen as the 
present day Anglo-Indians accord to Indians? In 1858 the late Empress 
Victoria issued proclamation in which Her Majesty promised that the 
authorities would make no distinction between white men and black in ‘the 
administration of the country. This proclamation, however, remains a dead- 
letter to this very day and Her Majesty's pledges are stilt unredeemed. The 
British people say that their Government is constitutional. It is, however, 
constitutional only in name, for the people have several times been deprived 
of the liberty of speech, and many Editors and public ‘speakers have been sent: 
to jail. The authorities say that they value public opinion. But’ public’ 
opinion was most flagrantly flouted when Lord Curzon effected the parti- 


tion of Bengal, and Sir Charles Rivaz passed the Canal Colonies Act in the. 
teeth of universal opposition. It is the duty of a civilised Government to 


provide for the education of the people, but Lord Curzon dealt a death-blow’ 
to education by passing the Universities Act. The authorities have done’ 
their utmost to destroy the arts and industries of the people, and by steadily 
increasing the land revenue have well-nigh ruined the agriculture of the 
country. The people have consequently become extremely poor and have’ 
fallen a prey to famine and starvation. That famines are now of more fre- 
quent occurrence is apparent from the fact that whereas there were four 
famines in the 25 years between 1800 and 1825, there have been as many as 
22 famines during the 25 years between 1875 and 1900. This practically 
means that there was a famine every year, Consequently, millions of people 
died not only of starvation, but of plague and other diseases, The authorities, 
say: that. they have extended irrigation in the country and in this way have 
encquraged agriculture. The truth, Lowerer, | is that the agricultural classes have 
derived no benefit from the canals, for while the canal rates are steadily increas- 
ing the supply of water has greatly decreased. In fact ‘when the harvest is’ 
ripe the supply of water is entirely stopped. But whether water is supplied or 
not, the zamindars are obliged to pay the water-rates. _ There can. be no 
doubt that. by the extension of irrigation the supply of food- -grains has in- 
creased, but the -people have not been benefited thereby because all the grain 
is exported to Europe by Ralli Brothers and other firms. If the export of 
grain was stopped the people would be able to obtain cheap food ; but the 
export has not been stopped and the people, received. glass and worthless 
play-things in exchange for ‘food- grains.” _ After referring to various other 


causes, which have . brought ; about the ruin of zamindars, Babu sy pers _ 
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the population. of. I ndia, have been reduced to such a wretched condition that 
they can with difficulty obtain enough to eat in spite of the fact that they labour 
hard. from morning till night, The speaker concluded by remarking that the 
unrest that prevails at present in the country may be. ascribed entirely to 
the treatment which the British people accord to the children of the soil and 
to.the manner in which they are earrying on the administration of the 
country.” 


This article is continued in the issue of the 24th May as follows :—~ 


After the speech of Babu Swaraj Bose the proceedings were adjourned, 
They were continued next ~~ when Mr. Anglo-Indian made the following 
— in defence ~ 1 


* Babu S wars} Bose has complained that Indians are not treated well 
by the English ; that high appointments are reserved for the latter ; that the 
latter are not punished if they harass natives or commit any other offence, 
while natives are punished most severely if theyare guilty of the least in- 
discretion in their dealings with Englishmen ; and that natives are prohibited 
from keeping arms without a license however rich they may be, while 
Europeans, Eurasians, and Native Christians are allowed to use arms with- 
out a license. Will my honourable friend®‘say what kind of treatment the 
ancient Aryans accorded to the none Aryan inhabitants of the country at 


the time when they first emigrated into this country ? It isa well-known 


fact that they drove the aboriginies into hills and forests, and harassed them 
in such a way that even although thousands of years have passed away the 
latter are still leading a nomadic life. They called the original inhabitants 
“das”’ or slaves and forced them to undertake most menial and degrading 
work, An Englishman who ill-treats a natiye can be prosecuted in the. 
courts under the Jaw, but the good old Aryans not only denied education 
and equal treatment to the conquered people, but declared it a heinous crime 
on the part of the latter to receive any education or claim equality with them, 
Even now Hindu Rajas and Maharajahs do not allow their Muhammadan 
subjects to call for prayers in their mosques, and even the meanest Hindu 
treats Muhammadans with contempt, ‘however respectable, educated and 
clean he may be. In Hindu States all higher appointments are given to 
Hindus, and similarly in Muhammadan States all higher appointments are 
held by Muhammadans, In Kashmir, where the Muhammadan population 
constitutes 90 per cent, of the total population, they do not hold even 1 per 
cent,.of. the higher appointments; even in Hindu States like Baroda and: 
Mysore, which are considered the most just and enlightened States in the 
country, Muhammadans ‘do not fare any better, In all offices where Hindus 
are Head Clerks, Mnhammadans cannot obtain appointments, and similarly 
where Muhammadans are Head Clerks, Hindus are accorded the same treat- 
ment, Jt is therefore difficult to understand why Babu Swaraj Bose charges 
Englishmen with shewing partiality towards their countrymen, especially 
considering that natives are extremely backward in education and nearly all 
lack, administrative ability and capacity. As regards the allegation that 
Englishmen came as traders to India and that they were never the con- 
querors of India, it will be sufficient to say that when the descendanta of: 
oe like Temadtane, Nadir Shah, Sevaji, Mohan mages and others, who’ 


v: 
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belonged to families of,very inferior, position, can be considered conquerors 
‘and eminent rulers, ‘why should ‘not Englishmen be considered as coniquctort 
whose ancestors were rich traders and were in possession of ironclads, ‘gins, 
‘eannons and other munitions of war. “In ‘my opinion ‘those ‘traders ‘who 
‘assumed the sovereignty of the country by means of tact and diplomiicy 
“are better fitted. to rule than those robbers and free-booters who - grosély 
‘plundered the country ard committed bloodshed. It is quite true ‘that the 
- English people formerly paid tributes to the Emperors, but they never raised 
‘the standard of rebellion like Sevaji or made ‘murderous attacks on the ruling 
‘race like the Bengalis. If they extorted money from Mir Jafar and’ Mir Qasain} 
‘they did so with a view to obtain & remuneration ‘for the services they hail 
“rendered to those Nawabs. Even if it were admitted that they were selfish, 
‘their selfishness was based on wise statesmanship and foresight. Babu Swaraj 
‘Bose alleges that they obtained possession of the country by fraud and ‘decep: 
‘tion, and i in support of his statement he refers to'the annexation of ‘Oudh and 
‘of the Punjab. It may, however, be remembered that after the’ decline and 
“fall of the Moghul Empire the country was for more than a century involved in 
internecine feuds and bloodshed. At that time the English thought it expe- 


dient out of pure philanthropy to interfere in the affairs of the Provinces like 


Oudh and the Punjab, which were grossly mal-administered in order to ‘evolve 
peace and order ont of chaos. It should also be borne in mind that ‘Oudh was 


_ annexed without bloodshed, and this shows the capacity of the English people 
torule. If they practised fraud and deception their conduct was surely not so 


serious as that of Kuru’s in dealing with Pandawas. They are charged with 
ingratitude because it is alleged that they ill-treat the natives who helped 
them in the consolidation of their Empire. There can be no denying the. fact 
that natives helped the British, but they did so not out of love for English- 


‘men, but out of enmity with their own countrymen. From the days of 


men.” 


Alexander's invasion up till now the natives always bowed before foreign 
invaders, and have done their utmost to degrade and ruin their own. eountey: 


After stating that the cruel custom of saéé, and infanticide have been 
-abolished under the British rule, and after enumerating the various blessings 
conferred by British rule on the Indian people, Mr. Anglo-Indian endeavoured 
_to refute the charges brought against the British Government in that it had 
failed to perform its duty to the people, and said that as_ regards the pledge 
given by the late Empress Victoria in 1858 that English and Indians should be 


_ accorded equal treatment, it is sufficient to say that the authorities of the 


i: 


fil ade 


present day do their utmost to treat white and black men equally, but in 
‘making appointments more regard is paid to ability than to colour. Moreover, 
seeing that these people do not feel the least scruple in injuring their own 
countrymen, what guarantee in there that they will deal with the English 

people fairly when they are appointed to.such high and. responsible posts as 
Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief ? If by the Proclamation of 1858 they 
_gonsider that they will be appointed. to high posts without any regard bli 


paid to their ability, they are quite mistaken. The speaker then ridiculed the 


idea that the authorities in India pay no regard to public. opit fon and said 
that in passing evéry law and measure the utmost publicity is of 
erie ity opinion is invited and representations of the. public. -are oar 

uly, considered. Risid can be no 0 doubt sat in effect ng the p fw Sa 
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af. Bengal public opinion wae flouted ; “but it wil be femembered. that | in 
all cases. where public opinion is opposed to such measures as are considered 
desirable in the interests of Government, the authorities. are obliged to run 
counter to public opinion, Public opinion at present considers that. the English 
should leave India bag and baggage and make over the country to natives, 
but all:sensible persons will agree that the British people can never do 
_ this jn. the interests of India itself because India | is not yet. fit for 
self-government. It is alleged that Lord Curzon has laid axe at the root of 
education in India, but asa matter of fact His Lordship improved the quality 
of education in the country. There i is no doubt that he has made education 
dearer, but after all it is better to impart. education to the higher classes | than 
to. give it to ordinary persons who are more injur ed than benefited by it. The 
apeaker then denied that the people had become poor and thereby had fallen 
a prey to-a series of famines, and remarked that the poverty of the people i is 
ascribable to the increase of the population, a consequence of the peace and 
prosperity enjoyed by the people under British rule and also to the fact that 
the artisan classes have abandoned their trade and taken to service 
in consequence of becoming educated. The poverty is also ascribable 
to the carelessness on the part of the people in the development of 
indigenous arts and industries, | After saying that the present deplorable 
condition of the agricultural classes is. due to their own ignorance, the 
‘Speaker stated that it was wrong to say that the wealth of India is 
drained to England, for this drain is inevitable, because the British must 
receive remuneration for their service in India and take home the money 
they make when they retire. Moreover the British take away money 
from the country by trade, but they do 80 not by any fraud or decep- 
‘tion, but by selling their articles in open ‘market. Indians can refuse to 
purchase. their goods if they. wish to doso. The land revenue which the 
British people demand from the agriculturists i is less than the amount realised 
in Japan. They cannot reduce taxation withont jeopardising the interests of 
Government. It is wrong to say. that the English people adopted the 
‘policy ‘of ‘divide and rule’ ; they never did so, nor did they ‘extirpate 
the indigenous panchayat system, The panchayat system was never popular 
in India, and it passed away simply because the people preferred British courts 
as they hoped to get better justice. The speaker then charged the Indian 
“people with creating sedition in the country and remarked that ‘they were al- 
ways in the habit of rebelling against constituted authority. Fortunately at the 
present moment they have no arms and are disunited, and it is owing ‘to 
‘this that their mischievous attempts to overthrow Goveranient have entirely 
failed. Some of them tried to imitate the method of Anarchists and Nihilists, 
“but without success. It is for this reason that their doings failed to impress 
the British people. The authorities do not want to abandon the Government 


of this country, What they want is to see the Indian people prosperous 


“because i in their prosperity lies the well- being of Englishmen. The Indian 
“people must remember that they‘are’not fit for self- government ‘and on" ‘ho 
ane rule. can be ‘better than the British. 


as The Fae? Pasand {miter of the Ist Vas une 1908, publishes the 
“8 Petnnin' i Hm, -text of the Royal: Proclamation of 1858 


Wea and remarks that. the manner in which 
“the solemn pledges th to the people of India by’ the late Queen ‘Empress 


$57 ks 


- gte being redeemed is so well known that it is. quite unnecessary. ta: enlarge, 
upon the matter. Suffice it to aay that itis.a gross mistake on the part of-the, 
people of this country to beg for more rights from 9 people wha have. not 20. far 

granted those rights which they- were pledged to give by tha promise. of . theiz 

Sovereign. - The people of India therefore should endeavour to be independent. | 

instead of relying on, the charity of others. They should remember that. 

it is quite impossible for them to get anything without. tranuoys exertions, . 


Be. The Hithari (Lahore), , of the 1st June 1908, publishes a ddniganteeé 


a tion from Lala Hardial, M. A., who says. 

as _ " rt es, that English statesmen are often so 
foiling fault with their ouimnapeti for conducting the affairs of a large country: 
like India without first becoming familiar with its religious and social -institu« 
tions. It is true,.adds the writer, ‘that Englishmen know yery little about: 
India, buf still they know enough of the country and its. people to turn their 
knowledge to good account, Fori instance, they know that India has come 
down to them as a heritage and that its people are to be ruled for the benefit 
of Anglo-Indians. They regard the eountry as another El Dorado and look 
upon the [ndian Civil Service as a foundation gtone for future eminence and 
fame. The commercial relations existing between India and the mother- 
country are well known to every. English boy, and the whole nation appears to 
be bent upon sucking the life-blood of India by killing her arte and ‘industries. 
The word “Indian” is in their opinion synonymous with meanness, lying,’ 
cowardice, and shamelessness, and no wonder, for a conquered nation is respected: 
nowhere. And the last, but not the least, thought of an Englishman is to retain 
India at any cost. The mere thought of losing it sets him on his mettle. He’ 
knows that England's greatness. as a power in the world is mainly due to her 
possession of India, and consequently Englishmen are loth to give full liberty. 
to the country. The writer then, referring to the Indian National Congress,- 
remarks that the English public have but a faint idea of the aims of the: 
Congress and warns his countrymen not to be deceived by- the’ flattering’ 
remarks made by certain retired Civilians and Members of Parliament concern- 
ing the Congress, in that they would ‘have the Judians to persevere in their. 
mistaken policy. As tothe newspaper Jndia, which was started with the 
object of enlightening the British public, he wishes to point out that in the 
first place the circulation of this paper is not large enough to secure its ‘object, 
and in the second the few statesmen who read it, instead of slackening’ their. 
grasp on India try to tighten it. In the same way the various Indian depnta- 
tions that of late visited “Bagland have failed to produce’ the effect they desired 
on English public opinion. “The péople of that country either totally disbelieve 
Indians who bring their grievances to their notice, or, if they believe their story, 
they despise them for meekly submitting to the alleged ill-treatment and not, 
making vigorous effort to get the grievances redressed of whic 1 they complain. 
And as it is opposed to human nature to sympathise with a. people. whom we 
despise,'the Indian delegates even when they ‘are believed’ fail ‘to’ ‘enlist the 


sympathies of the’ English public on their behalf Reports « of unrest and 
bomb outages no doubt cteate an unusual feeling of unrest’ in: England, but 
these too end in making the English more careful to lighten. their hold gn the 


al Those on the spot, however, know that so long as the people have no 
-atmas the of. 


the 7 cannot make i any successful resistance, and that their pe ne ua ATStA OF 
restlessness can be easily crushed. In short, since the Malay o of 18 f, Bri igh 
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rule has been firmly established in the country and the Government is “fally 
confidenit of its power. - The writer concludes by. remarking that the idea which 
Englishmen form of Indian character from those students who join English 
Universities i is far frqm being creditable to the latter.’ They are surprised to 
fitid how these young men ‘reconcile themselves to’ the idea of joining the 
educational institutions of their conquerors and how sadly they lack all sense of 
liberty:' The result of all this is that they regard Indians as no better than 
Negroes or Zulus. If Indian students belie that impression by. displaying 
intellectua] ‘excellence in University examinations, they find themselves 
eurroinded by a certain set of Anglo-Indians, who have started several 
associations ostensibly for public and philanthropic objects, but in reality for 
ensuring these simple-minded Indian students by so working upon their feelings 
as to make them quite indifferent to the good of their country. io ahs, 


| 4. The Ane (Hissar) for May 1908 yoblanes the following 
ities drama ; ~~ 

eee ACT Tf. 

Sonxr—A Raie’s garden and a bungalow near the garden. 


(Enter Chet Ram, the proprietor of the garden, and his companion Daulat Ram) 


| Chet Ram.—I have often noticed that certain red-faged persons who reside in the 
bungalow opposite us come here, shoot the pigeons ‘and take them away. Now the garden 
is mine, the bungalow is mine and the four walls surrounding them also form part of my 
property. Yet these persons are so shameless that they do not hesitate to enter another 
person’s house. If an Indian were to enter their bungalow he would surely be called to 
account, and if he were to fire a shot he would probably be sent to jail for seven years. 
It is quite true that a powerful man gets the upper hand in all cases, But how long 
will we tolerate it? We feed our pigeons every day, but these wicked persons shoot 
them and carry them away, thereby making us responsible for their sins, ‘See, it is 
morning, @ cool breeze is blowing, and the pigeons have left their nests and have begun 
to take their food. | , 


Daulat Ram.—1 have also iiend a ‘similar ase Some of your servants 
turned out a red-faced person some time ago. 
(From behind the scene— Bang ! Bang! Bang?!) 


Chet Ram (listenjog).—Listen, some one has again come to-day, J] am in great 
trouble. If I forbid them to shoot the pigeons, I shall be running 9 great risk and it will 
be equally dangerous for me if I do not do so. (Both step forward.) 


(Enter Mr., Mrg., and Miss Peacock and Mr. Forward with guns.) . 
(Mr, Forward takes aim with the gun and fires! ) 


Chet Ram ‘(running up).—Sir, be careful. ~ Donot shoot here. There are jungles 
for the purpose of shskar. These pigeons are tame. Do not shoot again, 


(Mr. Forward paying no heed to Chet Ram, fires his gun again.) 


Chet Ram.—Sir, do not shoot, kindly leave this place, 

Mr. Forward.—Who are you? What do you want? Are you the owner of this 
garden? What do you mean by behaving impertisaatly towards me and this Saltib, 
(Turning to Mr, Peacock) May I teach him a lesson ? 

Mr. Peaoock.—No, No, No. He is right, 
Mr. Forward ‘(facing | Chet Ram).—You have behaved impertinently shi oY 
Sahib. You should beg his pardon, The ladies also are fapieand with you, You are 
yery stupid. | | oy 
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the contrary, they called me impertinent and directed me to beg their pardon, 


, 
‘ 


Daulat Ram.—It is quite true ; “ Might i is Right.” My brother, what are, you—a 
poor man—when even big persons tremble before them? Can yon not remember the old 


saw that the strong beat the weak and do not allow them even to cry ? 
(Eater Kishore Datt.) 
Well Kishore Dutt, why and wherefore have you ‘come? 
_ Kishore Dutt.—Will you not go home to-day ? be ge 
Chet Ram.—Brother Daulat Ram, it is about noon and the heat j ig intense and 


my heart is palpitating. What will be the result of all this? Let us go home ” mane 
our dinner. I have lost my appetite and am feeling much distressed. 


' Daulat Ram.—Brother, why are you so anxious? Whatever is to beppen wil 
happen. You have not said anything improper. a 


'  Ohet Ram.—I am afraid of Lala Makhan Lal, What will he say when lhe hin 
of this. He has become very timid now-a-days, . 


+ 
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Daulat Ram.—Well, that does not matter. Tet us go. Ij ig noon and even the 
birds have returned to their nests to rest. 


(They all leave.) 
ACT II. 
Scent—Lala Makhan Lal's house. 


(Lala Makhan Lal is seen reclining on a couch and Kishore Datt standing before 
him.) 


Makhan Lal.—So you know only what you have told me. Whereis Chet Ram? 
I told you to ‘call him. 


Kishore Dutt.—I told you all I knew. I have heard that when a Sahib asked the 
name of the proprietor of the garden, Chet Ram replied that it belonged to Lala 
Makhan Lal. I have already called Chet Ram and I believe he must becoming. You can 
hear the rest of the story from him. 


Makhan Lal.—Very well, you may go. 
(Kishore Dutt goes away.) 


Makhan Lal.—(Soliloquises), The moment is critical. In Bengal the people are 
manufacturing bombs, The Koglish are consequently prejudiced against all classes of the 
people. They trust nobody. We talk to them with great humility, but they think that we 
are only making an outward show. What trouble the doings of the Bengalis have wrought 
in the country, All persons are in fear of their lives. Last year we spent six months 
beginning from May in extreme anxiety and now another May has returned and we are 
face to face with new troubles. It is the rich and important who are exposed to trouble in 
various ways. May the faces of back-biters,be blackened who from motives of envy bear 
tales to the English with all the exaggeration they can command. Two years ago the 
‘state of things was quite different. Apart from small matters, even murders were excused 
by the English, who regarded us with great respect. And. what. happ 
Foolish Chet Ram forbade some Englishmen -to shoot’ pigeons in the 
bungalow. Although the garden does not belong to me, yet the Sahib is a1 
“How regrettable it is that though I went to his house and begged his patdon, he gave 
me no reply, Nay, immediately he saw me he went into the room. Oh, what a change { 


" te wt 
% . 


‘Formerly ‘we used to get many important things (done by the duthoritiés) on the smallest — 


recommendation, but matters have now reached such’ . = as this t The pe : 


“(After speakin g to ‘Chet Ram for some time the gentlemen and ladies deli over 
the wall and go away. Chet Ram aod Daulat Ram proceed from the’ oo. to ‘the , 
garden.) | ’ ate 
és | ‘Ohet Ram.—Did you seo, my friend, what happened ?- I was: called to account for 


no reason. Strictly théy ought to have asked my pardon because théy were’ guilty of 
committing tresspass and firing at the pigeons, . However; they did no ‘such thing. On 
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Matin Tal is-a dig pe personage and, owns, emiern gprdens,-landed -property, factories 
pad banks, and is very influential, but my-position is poguliar. ‘The richer a man becoeng 


the more helpless he is. Ho, is there any one to fetch me a glass of water. 


., (Rater a servant with a-glass of water-and the ele diel ih eg 


- 
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‘Servant.—Lalsji ; Lala Chet Ram has come. | rier, Was he pee ey eo 


sv ¢ Makkan Lal.—Very well. Bring a chair, ph 
"(Servant brings & chair and goes away with the empty eB | 
"Enter Chet Ram, who sits dw.) Rode, Sf 
 Makhan Laj.—Well Chet Ram, what have you. dons ? Why. have you. needlessly 


| displeased these Englishmen ? Will they carry away loads of pigeons to. their houses f 
What a world of difference is there between s pigeon and an — ane 


(Enter Bidushak.) 


Bidushak. —You told the En glishmen who entered our — to go" away and 
not to shoot neat our house. Is that what you call hospitality ? After all, these Rnglish- 
thew were’kind, for any other Englishman would have shot you dead then and there, If: 
you had prosecuted them in court they would have got off on the plea of provocation “er 
delf-defence.: If the court had punished them at all, it would have flaed them Ra 15 at 
the most, while you would have lost your life. . 


; dMabhen Lele—Ohi you lunatic, you are joking, when I, am frightened « out : ey my 
ome Well Chet Ram, whatever was to happen-has happened, I have summoned you 
fo act as follows. We will go to the Sahib’s bungalow to-morrow morning and you will 
have to secure the Sahib’s good-will by tendering an gpology, The Sahib i 18 very angry. | 


Bidushak.—Let both of you take me with you also. I - recommend. you to 
the Sahib. | 


Chet Ram (paying no heed to Bidushak’s reanarki) —Very well. In reality I am 
guilty of no offence, but it does not matter; I will tender an apology. We are Banias and 
we can afford to be humble. 


(Enter a servant.) ot oo 
* Servant.—Lalaji, it is evening and the carriage is waiting at the door. aha) 
Makhan Lal. —Very wall, we are ready. 
(They all get ‘up and drive away. “ghans 
ACT il 
Scene— The verandah of a Sahib's bangalow. 
(The Khansama is seen sanding and Lala Sie: Lal and Chet Ran are 
— on chairs.) ’ cote 


Khansama.--The Sahib has gone out to shoot this ycentiag: bat will be" comin ing 
bce soon, You'may wait here for‘éome time longer; for it i is not-9 o'clock yet, 


_ Chet Ram.—My heart is heating. (Places his hand on his heart). a ha 

: . . dl Bidhushak (Eaters stealthily). —Let us see what i ig the matter with you. , 
- Makhan Lal.—O you crnel men, why ate you here .. 

5. ° (BM sound of footsteps‘is heard « All stand up. The Sahib enters with his writ. oe 
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—? -Makhan Lal (bends low and salaams).—Sir, I have brought Chet Ram to tender an 


apology to you. Kindly forgive him this time, and I will be speaitite that he comm its 
no offence i in future. 


Ridushak (owide)—There can be no 0 pardon for a fault which has not been com 


so 


Mr, PratalerNo, no, wll nt gmat pardon, He ‘a shorn diareapect te my 


mahi £ A? DS eed eed ce? 


sntpiclasdnts qhe matter.’ Nothing-cau:be done-until ageply-ia nennived. 


tz: wiles Peaoeokrs: ‘The abith-hes wesitten s. Jaliee- to. @. Ganninen, eBlog ® me 
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Mir: Peatod-> Basigh j I havend tine Te he Govdicserning. om Ie 

(Makhan Lal bends tow and satnaine, ‘Me, and Mes, Pesssik e ved flowed by 4 

“Che Khangama). 7 fbi Z 
| Makhan Lal {in surprise). —What an “aspect the matter tas exiinel'? Bog : q 
have commenced. Pee ae : 

si Bidwahak—Ifyou ay oats ob thi arly sags wa il ign ai” 

{They allgoawsy.) B Ben shih ety Se peranteal 4 

‘MOT TF. 
 Bomwk—The house oy Mukammad Fasil, « Sovirnnnent dhe. 


(Muhammad Fazil is reclining on a pillow and a muosbi is reeling official —_ 
to him.) 


Muhammad Fasil. —Munshi, 1 have to write = judigment in connestion with a 
ate case. Bring up the files quickly. 


Munshi. Very well, Sir. We have receival @: letter from ihe Sebib. Wey I read 
it it Best. . lee te Ae 


The officer —Very well, read an EE ey ero ee geen 


a. 8 
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Munshi (reads the letter).—‘ Sir—Twe days apo my wife and I went out for a walk. 
We entered a bungalow to shoot pigeons. The bungalow-id situated at: a'distance from 
the city and is lying unoccupied. We were treated impertinently. by some person there. 
On enquiry we found that the bungalow and the neighbouring garden belonged to Makhan. 
Lal. ‘Kindly summon him before you and hold an enquiry iuto'the ‘matter and then 


communicate a detailed account, giving the name and residence of the person who behawid 
—v towards us. . OR 


The. oficer.—O, you stupid fellows. Why have- you detained this letter so long ‘ 


Munshi.—Sir, on my way from kut¢hery I met a person bringing this letter to yod. 

He told me that the sahib wanted a reply, but as you were then taking yout dinner ‘I 

“went ‘home. Now-that you have risen from your sleep I have brought the matter’. to your 

notice, I havesummoned Makhan Lal also to your preapnge and he must one come hy 
now because.it is already afternoon, 


Chaprasi (enters) Lala Makhan Lal ip maiting outside and nak potsuinsign 


to see you. | oe 
The oficer.—Tell him to come at "ea ds a acy cates iach hae 
(Chaprasi goes out and brings Makhan Lalin). -'--*- +. © *: 
Welcome Lala Sahib, what has led you to.displease thesdhib, = =. |! 


. ,  iMakhan Lal (repeats the whele:atory).—-Now, Sir, I aw-entirely dependam on you. 
‘You know what kind of person I'am, and it quite nonecessery for me tp dmell.on the. ; 
gubjestany longer. Let the matter be: settled iniany way you.like:go that.the ‘aahib. PAY 

pot be prejudiced: against us. 


Phe officer:—Very well, to-morrow merning I will:go; with 3 you to the sahib's. bangs- 
low. The matter will be satisfactorily disposed of there. De-not'beanziou. . 


Whee you speak, to - Sahib: poset ney the word | ‘Bakar’ many fines 
3 The deities | a 
Bia : eae eet | ‘ACT FY. 

>" emia uae, ‘Poacockts'bungtow. Cie Gah sting on « ti, Whe te 
niet ee anid @ corvant is sitting maar the weresn)) 
‘Me, Pewoock Peg crite cabin ok oe 
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managed without the least diesaty: They could not :itiderstand our policy.end were 
extrémely‘sfraid-of us, “But Western education has opetied their eyes and the success of 
Japan has created new aspirations in their minds, Moteover the newspapers and_ novel 
have made-them acquaistted with our weaknesses. The Bengalis are creating much trouble. 
Last year our incompetent spies well nigh brought about our ruin, and there is no — 
what will happen next. The real truth has not yet been disclosed and it is not known wher 
the centre of sedition is. “These people are making progress on all sides. ‘They have open- 
ed factories of various kinds, and I have seen with my own eyes people ina small .city like 
this. quite competent to manufacture and repair guns and other weapons. The people say 
that Makhan Lal is a very cunning fellow. Most probably he Ma coming again or i0 
connection with the shooting case, ( Rings wacneres 


Servant.—Sir. 
, Mr, Peagock.—Bring two-or three chairs saad 
Servant.—Very well, Sir. ' 


-(Servant brings chairs, Lala Makhan Lal ond Muhammad Fazil arrive.ou teide 
the screen. The servant informs the Sahib of their arrived and takes both of them. in)..: 


at 


Mr. Peacock.—Come in and sit down. 

M uhammad Fasil.—I beg to salute you. 
Makhan Eal (bends low).—I beg to: salute you, 
(Both of them take cliairs). 


Muhammad Fasil. —Sir, I enquired into the case which you sent tome. I find that 
Lala Makhan Lal is quite innocent. Chet Ram, who is the owner of the garden, is a careless 
person. If he has said anything inadvertently, please forgive him. He is now repentant. 


Bedushah (standing outside the screen, speaks in a whisper). — And gives. you per- 
mission to.go daily to his bungalow to shoot pigeons. He will never object and if he does 
I will be responsi ible. 


Makhan Cal.—Sir, kindly banish from your mind the i impression produced by ti this 
affair. You know what kind of person I am. 


. { 


(Voice from behind the screen).Makhan Lal j is a big personage and deserves to: be. 
“pardoned bedause: he does not appear in any way to.be-guilty. 


Mr. Peacock.—Good. morning. 


(All go away) 
Ead of the 5th Act. 


Manager. —Sirs, this drama has come to an a I am obliged to you for the 
patience with which you have heard it enacted. Forgive such faults as were appareit 
‘Gn the: performance, A hint is quite gufficient for sensible persons,. The times .are such 
that some are burning with the fire of envy while others are glad to see the. people 
prosper. .The world is a stage where every person must play his part to. the best of his 
ability and lead a useful life. 


“~ 


° a 


5,- The Thang’ Sial (J hang); of the 6th June 1908, publishes a 
communication from. Pandit- Amar 


Patriotism. 
Nath Prachar, who: deplores -the help- 


less condition of the country and asks his fellow-couatrymen to:.serye their 
- mother Bharat as ardently as they serve their earthly mothers, who gave them 
» birth, Tt. appears from a study of history that no country is capable of making 
reforms unless it is free, and hence it is desirable that attempts should be made 
to.tell the mesges that it is difficult for Indians to live without the Swaraj, 
and. that all Indians. should tanke a o-regnler, niiiion. bin! Straggle) ip _ fo 


% bak ne janie - 
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Il, — AFGHANISTAN anp TRANS-FRONTIER, 


6. ‘The Paiea Akbbar (Lahore), of the 29th May 1908, publishes _ a 


Te Anis io tha bite Gevetinind. communication from one Aziz Ahmad 


of Glasgow, who remarks that he en- 
tirely approves of the desire atened by some Hindus that the subsidy paid 


to the Amir should be stopped, It will be better if instead of paying a subsidy 
to the Amir the whole territory on the north and west of the Indus be made 
over to the Amir, who should be required to maintain 80 lakhs of armed 
Afghans ready to fight Russia at any moment, But if the authorities stop 
the subsidy without any adequate compensation, the result will be that the 
Amir will be exasperated and make common cause with Russia. Those 
Hindus who advocate the stoppage of the subsidy on the ground that it is now 
unnecessary because all misunderstanding with Russia has been removed by the 
Anglo-Russian agreement are quite mistaken, for Russia can never be trusted 
because she is bitterly hostile to England because the latter helped her enemies. 
The writer then concludes by urging the desirability of the establishment of 


an Islamic League consisting of Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan against 
Russia. 


V1I.—LEaiIsLATion. | 
7. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 9th June 1908, takes Government to 
ig tee het, task for its indecent haste in running 


through the Legislative Council the 
Explosive Substances and the Newspapers (incitement to offences) Bills, 


Abetment of murder was already punishable under the Indian Penal Code, 

and consequently the man who showed any murderous proclivities could have 

been punished under the existing law. The Government, however, adds the 

Editor, has hurried the Bill through the Council as though it was apprehensive 
of an attack from an enemy and that the delay of even a single day meant 

endless trouble. But seeing that no unusual commotion was discovered in the 

country for one whole month after the distovery of bomb factories, Government 
might very well have passed these laws in the usual way. And as to the 

stringent nature of the proposed laws, it should be remembered that the 

people instead of being intimidated will thereby be emboldened, a fact borne 
out by the recent history of Russian revolutionists. Indeed, the severity of 
the law can strike no terror in the mind of a man* who is already bent upon 

laying down his life, as will appear from the case of the Bengali youths who 
are rotting in jail. The Editor would therefore advise the Government to. 

conciliate and not provoke the people, so that there should be no occasion 

for the passing of such laws. 


8. The Poise Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th June 1908, says that’ 


The Frew Act. it isa matter for regret that Govern- 
ment has deemed it proper to pass the 
Explosives and Newspapers (incitement to murder and violence) Bills at an 


extraordinary meeting of the Legislative Council, After remarking that the 
expression of independent opinion on the part of the native press is essential: 
for the welfare of both the rulers and the ruled, the Editor observes that the 
Bills in question confer undue ‘power on local magistrates and place newspapers 
at their mercy. In conclusion, the Editor remarks that the provision in ‘the. 


Rerepopers ited to murder and violence) | Bill calling’ upon ‘the'y pro ) 
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and Editors of the native press to furnish andi is apt to lead to the extine- 
tion of the press, and that it would have been better if time had been given for 
| the discussion of so important a measure as the one in —. 


* *= 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th J une 1908, publishes a 


a ‘ioe a ' eartoon in which a European is fepre- 
: ‘sented striking an anvil with a hammer. 
The letter-press runs as follows. 


i 


} 


“ “On the 8th J une the Legislative Council -met. to pass two new Bills. 
vis, “ The Explosives Bill” and “ The Newspapers (incitement :to murder. and : 
violence) Bill.”” Two-hot pieces of iron have -been forged on: the legislative. 
anvil with very little effort « on the part of a European blacksmith.” 


10, The following is fice the Khalsa Advocate (anal: of the 
The Bsplosives Act and the Newspaper a. 20th June 1908 — 


“The two Acts passed at a single sitting of the Viceregal Legislative Council at 
Simla on the 8th Juve last. have been and will be the subject of criticism all ever the Em-' 
pire, where any interest in the affairs of this country is felt. Telegraphic messages sent by: 
Reuter’s agency have given the Indian public some idea of how the British Press has 
viewed the matter. The action of the Government of India is generally approved. 
In India, the Anglo-Indian newspapers cordially approve of what has been done, whilst 
there are some among them which think that -the Government of India has not gone as 
far as it might have or even should have, The more sane among them, however, do not 
take this extreme view of the case. As regards the Indian newspapers, the more mode~ 
rate and sober among them, whilst willing to give the authorities every possible help and. 
assistance in the maintenance of law and order, have grave doubts about, the wisdom of 
the legislation enacted with regard to the Press. They are not disposed to think that it’ 
will. prove ‘efficacious, Both Sir Harvey’ Adamson and Lord Minto ‘maintained that 
circumstances of an extraordinary character had practically forced'the hands of the Govern~ 
ment, and that in dispensing with the -usual rules of procedure relating :to. ‘the enactment: 
of fresh legislation, Government had only yielded to the unusual demands of.a situation,» 


extraordinarily grave and critical. They held that an evil of a serious kind had arisen, and, 


it was absolutely necessary to nip it in, the, bud. They were further of opinion that the. 
existing law was scarcely sufficient to enable the authorities to cope successfully with a, 
most difficult situation. The Viceroy i in his speech laid particular stress on the point that 
public opinion i in India, on the whole, supported the action of the Government. 


. There | can be no two Opinions about the ‘advissbility of the Act relating to: 
explosive substances. Our countrymen of all classes have ‘expressed their horror of the, 
dastardly crime committed i in Muzaffarpur and their indignation and disgust at the. die-. 


closurés relating to anarchist designs made in Calcutta. Sikhs, Hindus and Muhammadans. | 


ate unanimous in condemning the anarchist conspiracies, and the Hon’ble Tikka Sahib of 
Nabha voiced the sentiments of his countrymen of all classes and creeds when he gave’ 
expression in feeling terms of the horror with which the heinous crime committed at 
Muzaffarpur had been viewed all over the land. 7 4 ee # 
Whilst it may be conceded that any delay i in passing the Act’ further to amend the law, 
‘relating to explosive substances, might have done more harm than good, we are not pre-; 
pated to adniit that it was equally necessary to carry through the legislation, relating to, 
newspapers, in hot haste. ‘The consideration of the latter measure should have been 
poutporied to the winter session of the Council. ‘Fhe members had only a‘ few hours to 
give any considetation to the Bills, whilst the public ‘knew nothing about them until after’ 
sd had benoria ao and had obtained the formal assent of the Gorernor-Canitat in: 
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measures are beyond the purview of ptiblic ‘criticism until after they have been formally 
enacted. The Goverpment of India would have been well advised if they-had taken the 
public into their confidence with reference to both these Acts. * * * #& # 


“It may be noted that all the Indian members present at the Council ‘meeting 


united in depreeating the haste with which the legislation relating to newspapers had 


been carried through. There are two points i in the Viceroy’s speech to which we should 
like to call public ‘attention. His Excellency stated that it was quite possible that the 
Bills might not be strong enough and, in that case, he held that the Government of India 
would not fail to amend them. As regards further legislation, relating to the Press, the 
Viceroy’s words-are calculated to give rise to misgivings: His Excelloney said that the 
Newspaper Bill in no way took the place of a General Press Act, and that it in no way 
tied the hands of the Government of India as to the future introduction of such an Act. 
Are we to understand then that a. Press Act is still to.come? Lord Minto is a man of 
the fewest possible words. We fear he fally meant what he said. In his opinion India 
is not ripe for complete freedom of the Press, and he maintains that no exaggerated res- 
pect for principles of English freedom, totally unadapted to Indian surroundings, can 

justify Government in allowing the poison contained in the newspapers to work its will. 
We shall not be at all surprised if a few months hence a Bill with the object of curtailing 
the little liberty at preseat enjoyed by newspapers ia this country is brought forward. 
The articles in the Anglo-Indian newspapers had already prepared us for something of the 


‘kind, and the Viceroy’s words may be quoted to support what they have urged with such 


force and emphasis,” 
VII.—Geyerat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Judicial. 


11. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 21st June 


Jamalp ur damage cases. 1908 :— 


“The judgment of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fletcher in the damage suits 


_ brought. by Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy Choudhari and his mother against Mr. Clarke, 


the District Magistrate of Mymensingh, and other high local officials, which will be found 
printed in our telegraphic columns, will be no doubt read with gratification all through 
the country. Fora long time past the High Court of Calcutta has been looked upon 
as a palladium of British justice and Justice Fletcher’s able and fearless adjudication 
of the case will certainly go to vindicate the reputation of the Calcutta High Court ia 
this direction. Mr. Clarke, the District Magistrate, although given full credit for acting’ 
bond fide and without malice or any improper motive, is still adjudged by the highest 
tribunal in the land to have conducted the search in an unwarrantable manner and 
failed in exercising proper supervision and control over the search and is ordered to pay 
damages of Rs. 500 to the plaintiff. A similar order of damage was decreed in the Case 

brought by the plaintiff's mother, who also suffered a good deal of prestige and pecuniary 
loss from the violent manner in which search was made. The other cases were dismissed. 
We do not here propose to go through the facts of the case. In fact, they were fully 


brought out in the detailed proceedings of the case which were printed in our columns. 
gore reg es 


judgment says, was not done, The Magistrate surrendered, his 


— 


dnd control tothe Police, who had-apparently everything their own way : .*,? 


Mt. Justice Fletcher's judgment will, we trast, be # warning and an 
eye-opener to our executive officers, who sometimes allow themselves to be so carried -by - 


their executive zeal as to leave their own ‘supervising duty to the custody of the Police. . 
Not only the search of the kutcheries of the plaiatiff was illegal in case of the . Magistrate; 
but the judgment bears out fully the contention of the plaintiff that the search. was done: 
| in a moat violent and reckless manner. The local Police might. not have been quite’ 
- enamoured of Baba Brojendra Kishore, especially for his princely donation to the National . 
College, but one should have believed that the presence of the District, Magistrate would 
At least ensure that the search was conducted in a right. and proper manner, This; the 


functions of ‘supervision’ 


‘ 
| \ 
\\ . « 
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(e)—Agriculture aad questions affecting the lend, - am 


mis The Zamindar (Karmabad), ofthe Sth June 1908, says ‘that a 


rumour is current to the effect that 
_ Grant of land, to Native Christiana, yah fe 


Government land, in the Bari Doak — 


Itaka will shortly be allotted to sweepers and chamars who have been con- 
verted to Christianity. If the rumour is well founded the allotment of this 
land (to Christiana) in utter disregard of the claims of those residents af the 
Jullundur district whose lands have, of late been washed away by the river wilt 
nat only be unjust, but also impohitic, 1 inasmuch as it will create ‘an impression 
were d — that Gov ernment is partial towards Christians. 


f)—Roihooye and Communications. 


“Uk ‘The Fain Rattan (Ambala), of the 28th May 1908, writing. shout 

. | ‘Recent Raitway accidents, says that thé 
reason why these collisions are attended 
with mach more loss of life to Indians than to Europeans is that the lst and 
2nd ctass carriages containing Europeans are always placed sufficiently far 
back from the engine (to ensure safety). The Editor has therefore hit upon 
a plan which, if followed, will prevent Indians from suffering so much loss of 
life. The plan is that either seven goods waggons should be attached next 
the engine, or if this is impracticable owing to its being considered that the 
train will become too heavy, these waggons should be replaced by Ist and 2nd 
class carriages, which seldom contain more than one or. two passengers. 
These passengers, adds the Editor, are usually persons whose families would 
find no difficulty in maintaining themselves in the event of their death, because 
only those who have got spare money can afford to travel in Ist and 2nd class 


‘Railway, collisions, 


carriages. Moreover, no Indian would shed a tear at the death of any. each ) 


people. 
14. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the. 17h a une 
“Travelling on the N.-W., Railway, : 1298 — 


_. “The regpectable people among the educated nani, who are in the habit of 
travelling second class, have been of late exercised over an invidious practice recently 
started over the N.-W. Railway of labelling one of ths second class compartments in a 
train for natives and the other for Europeans. The complaint is not against’ providing of 
separate second alags accommodation to the Europeans and to the Indians, but against 
a sort of accommodation that is provided for one as distinguished from ‘that which is 
reserved for the other. . We know that the suggestion was made by Indians ‘themselves 
for separate second class accommodation on the lines followed on the O. R. Railway. 


Kuropeans also had expressed a -similar desire in the eolumns of the Anglo-Indian - 


Press. The N.-W. Railway authorities had, however, till now, refuged ta accept the 
suggestions and would not adopt them. The recent unrest has probably made them 
mire ‘solicitious of the safety of travelling Europeans. We have no reason for 
saying‘so, but it would not be an altogether unjustifiable inference if one were to ascribe 
the starting of this new practice on the N.-W. Railway to the panic raised by the bomb 
outrige at Muzaffarpur and the discovery of a revolutionary organization at Calcutta, 
Whatever, may be the reason or the motive which has actuated the N.-W. Railway 
authorities in keeping ont Indians holding second class tickets from the use of the 
newly: built and- more comfortable bogey-carridges, we cannot help remarking that 
their conduct is handy Tegad or. “just. Most ‘of the Railway revenues come from ‘the 
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ef the Indians, and there can be absolutely no justification for sach an invidious distinc- 
tion being e to their detriment on the railway. But if railway travelling is 
becoming more dangerous every day, or if the railway management is getting callous 
of the comforts of the Indians while using them, it is chiefly the fault of the latter. 

Why would not they learn that this world is for the fittest, and people who cannot 
take care of their rights and interests must go to the wall? This, however, introduces 

_ @ broader subject which we intend to take up in our next issue. In the meantime we 
suggest that the matter be taken up by the Indian Association and agitated upon in & 
systematic way.” : | 


| F, ISEMONGER, a 


‘ . » . 


me 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


riminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
The 20th June 1908. 
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1.—Po.itics. ae 
(6) — Home. 
1. The Hithart (Lahore), of the 15th June 1908, says that Parfalta 


has acted up to his motto, Liberty 


, Se ea or Death,” for instead of surrendering 


‘himself to the Policemen who came to arrest him he shot himself. His soul 
has now flown to a higher tribunal where kings and beggars, revolationists 


and their rulers stand on the same level and no distinction is made of theit 
respective positions in the dispensation of justice. The Editor then remarks 
that the severing of Parfulla’s head from his body has created a feeling of 
‘horror and consternation, and the public are at a loss to understand how such 
a cruel act became possible under British rule. Ifthe head was required for 
the purpose of identification, that object could have been more easily gained by 
taking a photo of the dead man. The deed will be regarded with horror and 


pain by posterity and extort tears of compassion from the future readers of the 
history of these days. 


2. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 15th June 1908, publishes a portrait. 


of “the pride of his nation, Srijut 
Babu Arabindo Ghosh.” 


8. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 7th 
June 1908, writes as follows :— 


| “ Are the English blind ? Can they not see that the whole country ‘is 
complaining of poverty, plague, famine, new taxes, cruelty and oppression 2 
The Anglo-Indian press, however, which pretends to be the friend of the authori- 
ties, oblivious of the state of the country, is advocating a policy of repression. 
But the English should remember that those who give such advice are their 
enemies and not friends. Is not this evident from the fact that Government 
sent Tilak to jail in order to stop his writing, and the result was that hundreds 
of Tilaks came into existence all over the country and the pen of the country 
began to write faster than before? Again, Government wished to suppress the 
newspaper Kesari, but a hundred more newspapers were, born in its place. 


A portrait, 


_ Government and the people. 


Government failed: to profit by this‘lesson and persisted in its course of oppres-. 


Wion, and the result was that the timid Madrasi boldly received the shower of 
bullets on their breasts and the dhoti-wearing Bengalis took to bomb throwing. 


Ef a miataken policy. had.not been adopted in the beginning, and if Government 
instead of smiting the hungry and thiraty. on the face had. sndeavouted to allay 
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the fualidg of Atsaffection with kindnéss, affairs never would have .dothe to the’ 
present pass. If, however, those in authority do not choose to believe us, they: 
‘may continue their oppressive policy and see to what’it leads. But have we not 


had enough of oppression when . we pear that innocent people have been 
flogged’ in jail ; that the educated have been made to grind corn like animals 
and havé been yoked to “Persian wheels, and oil presses, and finally that 
respectable Indians have been deported without any trial. If the above has 
not taught the dithorities & good lessoh, let them erect a high scaffold in some 
conspicuous part of a big city and hang all patriotic Indians one by one and see 
what consequences ensitie. The shameless Times congratulate the Bombay 
Government on prosecuting the Mahratta newspapers of Bombay, but why con- 
fine the congratulation to that Government ? Are not the Governments of 
Calcutta, Madras and the Punjab equally deserving of praise? Indeed, is there 


any city in India whose tyrannical ‘rulers are immune from the contagion (Jit. 


are not possessed by the evil spirit of sedition) ? If the Indian Government is 
to be congratulated on the feéling df tnrest: that. prevails in the country, the 
Governments of England, Japan and America should feel ashamed of the quiet 
and peaceful conduct of their sabjects., The wheat of India haa disagreed with 
the stomach of the Zimes and the bacilli:generated by indigestion: have affected 


its brain, Even a baby can understand that peace reigns in Engtand, Japan 


and America. because the inhabitants thereof are not oppressed. and their 
grievances are redressed.: The Times appears to have lost its bilance of mind 
at the news of bomb outrages in Indis, for instéad of taking the . Bombay 
Government to task for its prosecutions the Lhunderer hasthe impudence to 


congratulate it.. Indeed, if the Editor of the Times had any sense of love of | 


liberty he should have felt ashamed of the doings of his countrymen in India. . 


4 The Haq Pasond (Amritsar), of the 11th June 1908, say@ thet 7 


3 Ds - the question generally: dteinied now> 
o- sd the pool a-days is ‘How to put an end to 
bombs’ and that it is essentially néceasary to sdlve this question since it is 
at the bottom’ of the unrest and conceals the secret that leads to the destruc- 


tion of the noblest of God’s creatards, The Editor is of opinion that instead | 


of ‘ How to put an.end to bombs’ the problem should be ‘why has the 
bomb ‘come into play’ and what « are the causes which hive put so dangerous 


a weapon into the hands of ‘the most ‘peace-loving and. unarmed community | 
on the face of the earth. ~ It is desirable to remove these causes, which ¢ con: 
sist of the following as far-as one Can judge : i OF Ee 


(1) The action of the Courts i in being influenced by the solout of 
the parties regardless of justice. There are numerous 
instances of this in the country. | 


a . 


(2) The. partition of Bengal i in defiance of. publi of Opinion. acta 
(8) The open and secret suppressing of the swadeshi movement 


& movement calculated to enrich the country, 


@ The abolition of competitive examinations ‘and. conferting. of | 


~ ma — high offices ‘in tare ramiinand vesnuall OF: She TREN 
ro officers, 
pees cc) The teegard pid: to —— Vito's Prostata whieh 


valle 03 | ‘wees issued after obama of 18357, = A AZ AS sce SE. 
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a! (6) The attention paid to. tone in the rithtter of of giving em’ 


aia ) The passing 1g of severe sentences on ‘Editors for slight pn : 
(8) The location of punitive police posts in various’ districts, and: 


_ the demand of the cost of their maintenanes from the advo-: as 


BR weerpemen genie and not fron the gustes 
public. 


@) The undue siverity practised ‘by the Universities and the 
improper regulations issued by them, 


, (10) The undue severities practised by the police and the failare of. 
aoe the authorities to put an end.to the same. 


a 


-~ 


(11) The deputation of detectives to dog the footsteps. of pubic 
| men (léé. leaders). 


(12) The ‘prohibition issued to Indians to emigrate to Canada, the. 
Transvaal, and other countries, and the permission accorded 


to residents of those places to come to India without let:or, 
: - ~s . Jhindrace, ° | 


+ ° y | * 
° ft 
; . e s 


ae (13) The i improper secret agreements undertaken by the snthert 
| ties with Nawab Salim Ullah, leather and opium merchants, — 


pe a The grant of Home Rule to new colonies and the refusal of 
, : _ the same to Indians. 


In short, 80 Tong 1 as these causes exist it is as unreasonable to expect she. 
bomb-throwing will cease as to hope that ghee will thicken if it ia placed - over 
a fire, Let these causea be removed and you will seq that. bomba will diss: 


appear as. fast as four armed men would be npens 2 oy eee ee 
unarmed men. , 


5. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th June 1908, remarks” that those 


, aps | - Bengali boys who manufactured: bombs 
eee er | and threw them at some English men 
and women. have undoubtedly committed a blunder and have afforded an 


opportunity to the authorities to adopt repressive measures, but they have 
achieved success in one thing and that is that they have succeeded in wiping 
off the- stigma of cowardice cast on their fair name by Lord Macaulay, The 
English people have always considered the Bengalis to be cowards, but can 
Key have the hardihood to say so now? Do not the words Babu and Z 
Khel convey the same idea to the English now? It is an unpardonable sin 
to defame a whole nation, and Lord Macaulay. was guilty of that grievous sin, 
He abused the whole Bengali race and his.abuse has been r , a8 gospel 
truth by genetations of Englishmen. Nature, however, was silently at work | ne 


and has taken her fifty years to remedy the wrong. That nature has succeed- 


ed in wiping off the unjust insinuation.is apparent from the scenes which 
ere being enacted in the Courts of Bengal. - Only two years ago the Spectator | 
repeated the words of Macaulay and remarked that the authorities would ia er 
never pay heed to the national grievances of the Bengalis: because the Antter a 
Wee week. and ‘timid. sear Herren veer ot : ee 


| were 
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1872 
evidence of their martial spirit, a was - not in a projihetie vein that 


nm made this retort, ‘and, time has shown that ite retiark was perfettly 


= fede, The Bengali boys have proved both by words and deeds that they ‘are 


Py 


: bedoming a manly people, The more they are abused, the sooner will they 
| develope: manly. qualities. - The ‘authorities. may consider’ them. wicked: lot 
and punish -them..and crush their: new-born aspirations, and the: tifled 


aristocracy of India may express their detestation of the doings ‘of these boys 
in order to flatter Government, but unfortunately the great majority of the 
people sympathise with -them. - All Indians, whether literate or illiterate, 
Hindu or Muhammadan, old or: young, women or children, feel the most 


_ hearty sympathy with them, consider them to be in the right and bitterly 


weep for them. ‘Those who denounce them aré considered, enemies of their 


- country and nation. The people may not give expression to their feelings 


of sympathy. openly through fear.of Government, but in their heart of hearts 
they love the Bengali boys and -regard them as martyrs.. This is a feeling 


. which Government will find difficult to.eradicate from their minds. If any- 


body tries to remove this feeling from their minds they say that these boys 


courted death not for any selfish motive or private gain, but for the sake of 


delivering their nation from misery and disgrace. It is a pity that Govern- 
ment while punishing these boys does nothing to remove the evil which led 
té-them sacrificing their lives. Does Government hope to remove discontent | 
from the land by such means? It is greatly mistaken if it entertains an y 
auch idea, It, is high time that Government realised the true condition of the 
country from the courageous deeds of these Bengali boys and by the sympathy — 
which they extort from the general public. After referring to the attitude 
of ‘cynical indifference shown by these boys in Court, the Editor goes 
on to say that the very fact that papers like the Yuganéar command a large 
sale. shows that there is considerable discontent among the people, who natur- 
ally feel aliking for the diatribes indulged in by such papers. Hindustan 
concludes by referring to certain recent incidents in order to show that the 


Bengalis are much dreaded by the English, 


be a, “the Aftab (ahi), of the 7th June 1908, says that recent proseea- - 


ih St A Seinen ‘ tions for sedition go to show that the 
eis _ English are afraid of the pen. If so, 
they are not fit to rule over a country which’ has never tolerated a weak ruler. 


Indeed, it is only the cowardly’ and treacherous who are frightened by the 


sword and the pen, Akbar never flinched at the sight of the sword, nor did 
his successors hesitate to hear the complaints of the people. The practice of 
and the complainants 3 in a lock-up i is of modern growth. 


s The Watan (Lahore), of the 29th May 1908, publishes : a communi - 
cation from one’ Eerenint: Ali, late Zilla- 


‘The ‘ the t rest, 
© causes Of the present un dar, who remarks that it is extremely 


foolish to ascribe the present. anrest end agitation prevailing in the country to 
the repressive policy of Government. The agitation really owes _ its origin to 


the passing of the Alienation of Land Act, which was devised with a view -to 


_ afford, protection to the agriculturiste from: the exactions. of. the .sahukars. 


This Act greatly, offended the non-agriculturists and especially the sahukars, 
who waited for.an opportunity to injure the ‘agriculturigte,. In the meantime ~ 


Sir, Charles, » Ries Goxerament srefted the Colonization Bill with: a view: te. 
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inti the igcutbate’ na proposed: some. sunbinditeto the Aliemation of 
Land Ait so 46°to deprive the’ xon-appleultmrists. of: ‘any: benefit : which. .they 
fhight have gained fromthe old Act. :. Thisledsan astate-b2ni2 pleader to make 
éommon ‘cause with short-sighted-Sikhij;who:.was dbeolttely ignorant of the 
interests Of his commanity and was.anxzious to’ gain’ fame, and, haVYing done 
this, he went to Lysllpur and by means of lectures induced some simple-mind- 
ed colonists to believe that the proposed Colonizatién Bill was injurious to 
their interests. As a consequence, there was agitation among ggme colonists, 
and Government therefore dropped that~useful measate. The ahalving of the 
taeasure was regarded by the Lala’s cunfréres as the first step’ (gwards the 
attainment of their goal. Their riext attempt was the publication offe 
in the Panjabee i in which the entire blame of the agitation was laid at the’ 

of the.zamindars. After this, when it was fourid' that the authdritie# were 


_ displeased with the agriculturists, ‘every section of ‘non-agrichitutal Hindus 
organized deputations and approached the Ligutenant-Governor and obtained 


certificates of loyalty from His:Honour. It is therefore highly desirable that 
the zamindars should try to clear themselves of the charges which their enemies 
brought against them so as to safeguard their own rights: The writer while 
s zilladar inthe colonies tried to induce some of his respectable zamindar 
friends to do this, but the latter were so ignorant that they were quite unminfal 


_.of their own interests. It therefore behoves all zamindér leaders, and. especial- 


ly men like the Honourable Malik Umar Hayat Khan,: C.1.E., Nawab Fateh 


Ali Khan, Kazalbash, the successors of Bava Khem Singh, Bedi, and others to 


-. The causes of the present unrest, 


approach the new Lieutenant-Governor and contradict the charges brought 


against their community by the Lala in connection with the late agitation and 


request His Honour to pass the Colonization Bill. 


8. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th J una 1908, commenting on the above, 
remarks that these are the tactics by 
which the so-called well-wishers of 
Government create discontent in the country. The paper, however, hopes that 
His Honour will not accept the suggestion as to the passing of the Colonization 
Bill is calculated to rekindle discontent in the minds of the zamindars. 


9, The Paisa Akkbar (Lahore), of the 5th June 1908, also publishes 


the above letter. 
The causes of the present unrest, pails 


VIL—LgGIsLAtTIon. 


10. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 10th June 1908, also con- 
demns the Press Act and remarks that 
if the Pioneer’s comments are well- 
founded, the Act'islikely to strike a blow at the liberty of tha press. After 
remarking that Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act was passed by a Conserva- 
tive Government ahd repealed by a Liberal Government, the paper remarks 
that there is no likelihood of the present Act being repealed in the near future, 


_ The Newspapers Act, 


' because it has been passed by a Liberal Government. It then goes on to say 


are very ttioderate i in their tone, and while they do not 


that Government should bear in mind that‘ all vernacular aa are not ‘guilty 
of criticising the measures of Government in a captious api Most of them 

didete to. expose the — 
defects of Government, they do so not with a view to find fault with all the 


If the new Press Act i is. objectionable it is: so in 
that is that evén wellenieaning vernacular papers like those 
to will be brought its’ clutches. along. with seditious 
Otherwise there. is no sensible newspaper which considers it 
eo proper’ to espouse the cause of those of its contemporaries which try to bring 
. >. ‘the Government into trouble. 


) 


e Hétkari (Lahore),"of the 15th June 1908, commenting upon 
, the Newspapers (ingitement to offences) 
: aig | Act, remarks that it has been hurried 
: 3 through the Legislative Council in spite of the protests of the Indian. Members, 
: It arms the authorities with the power of confiscating the offending: press, 

stopping the issue of the newspaper and sending the Proprietor to Jail, a 


power they formerly did not possess, | 


Bee eB 'P, ISEMONGER, 


| Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, — 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED. DURING THE QUARTER ENDING , ag 
_. 80rm JUNE 1908, ase a 
. i. 
i Name  - |, Locality, - . | ‘Nameot Publisher, | Circulation. — 
———e ——— ee —e rm ATE RR CY eM | eR: hom CRE a a? op SD | 
| | | one , 
ENGLISH. : oe 
Daly. : ) . ee 4 
1 | Tribune eee Lahore oo | Mal Chaad oon. 1,700 b. : 
BI-WSEKLY. ’ : 
‘ 2 " Obsever eee Lahore 3 eee Abdul Rashid eee a 1,000: 99 : 
3 | Panjabee eee DO. coe | Jaswant Rai, M, A, eos 8;300 ” : 
| 
4 Punjab Times and Frontier News | Rawalpindi sii | Swe Rem, Thaper ut WW. ns 
{  —- Weeety. 2 . : : 
« : 
5 | Arya Messenger. -e- | Lahore ... | Arya Samaj, Anarkali ... — «= * 
6 | Khalsa Advocate eee Awritsar Be Bhai Ralla Singh pan, 1,000 4 
URDU. | | 
q | Akhbar-i-’Am .. | Lahore .. | Govind Sahai 1 3000 . : 
g | Paisa Akhbar “dal Do. ...| Mahbab Alam oo eee 
b1-WEEELY. pee 7 ( , 


9|Hakam eee Ration, Gurdaspur dis-| Yakub Ali an | 
“ey 


10 | Punjab Samachar e | Lahore eo. | Hira Lal vee | 2,000 | : 


| ae 
11 | Vakil | . eo | Amritsar Ghulam Muhammad ... 1.180 | : 
° WEEELY. . ? 
12 | Aftab we. | Deli | Bam Chand | 600 4 4 


| 13 | Aftab-i-Hind .». | Jullundar ... | Haji Barkat Ali = -... | 200 : 


. 


14 | Ablawalia Gasette | coe, Amritsar eo. | Lehna Sicgh a 500 4 


| | ‘ * «3 
: 15. | Army News ? YY) Ludhiana eee Hira Lal & Co.. eee 1,800 39! ; 
: 16 | Arya Gasette | ... | Lahore ‘i  Bhowani Das oe 550 . ; 


| 
, 17 Civil and Military News . | Ludhiana ... | Saiyid Mohammad =. | 1,825, | 


18 | civil and Miltary Organ rer | Do. oe Shah Din ab; ba tate } “ | 

j ; . ; 

7 Mpeg 3 ar so fo gar fener Mirss Haired oe $008. ss 2 | 

20 | Dost-i-Hingd tome Bhera, district Shahpur 200 ‘at A 4 
% 31 Hardil. Asis i ti ie ame Delt uaginionee ky 3! _ 
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. Ht : oie ee a : * an piptine . a Pome ae sia ae PASE Oe on UME in a pemgeg ep ae 
; K 4 
UBDU—OoonrTinveED. 
WERBKLY—continacd. . 
‘4 + 


“Rani Nath we 


S Pe ar " 


‘% t . | oF 


Hindestan | “ Lahore - see] Ramearn Dat - 1800 » 
ga | Hritkari w=] Do, +» { Sham Das a 
95 | Thang Sial won pwn ... | Parabh Dial =f @ sy 
26 | Kapurthala Akhbar -o- | Kapurthala -»- | Hamid Husain _ 165 
27 | Khair ne ope sae | Delhi ... | Mir Hassan a 4 
og | Khaie Ehah-i-Hind ot hh ... | Maha Narain oe ae 
29 | Koh-i-Nur eee | Lahore -o» | * Master” Atma Ram ... 
* Mr, Gasette oe | Do, . | Ali Bakhsh “i a7 & 
81 | Nasim-ul-Hind | Do. -. | Nazim Husain Kban ...] 200, 
82 | Nur Afshan ee. | Ludhiana --. | Revd. Dr. E, M. Wherry} 600 _,, 
88 | Paisa Akhbar «| Lahore ... | Mahbub Alam vee | 18,800, 
34 | Parkash | Do. | Soma Deva. ~| 700 » 
85 | Punjab Organ ». | Sialkot ve» | Brij Lal aa 
46 | Rajput Gazette eo | Lahore ... | Thakar Sukbram Das = 650 _—séi,, 
37 ‘Miniclpal Gitte and Haeda-i- » 1, Soe ve 560 séin, 
88 | Sadiq-ul-Akhibar fe Siieuignr | Meal Ata Ula | 888 . 
Ditto me | Rewari wo» | Batdar Husain — - 
‘Sandtan Dharin Gasette A Lahote ww: | Pandit Hari Kishan oJ 600, 
+ 41 ['Sheri2Baber - | Do ee eee 
43 | Sialkot Paper me dtatkot | = Todar Mal as 2 A 
48 Sita-ul-Akbbar es, "Shei is salvi Fakir Wishamimed] 60, 
neh Tabithaitiigtran al Lahote a irs, Murata as ce 
45 ‘veuit-ning <<; eae Fanaa Mira Khan ...]° 3,416 _,, 
of Bat --|ieu'omoa | 0, 


879 
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57 


61 


hice othe Locality. | Name of Poblisher, | Cirealation. 
| mw —— — | ~ aw eee | ne ee = ee 
URDU—OONCLUDED. 
| WEEKLY—concluded. | 
Wafadar .e. | Lahore ... | Fasal-ad-din eee 600 copies. 
Watan «~ | Do. c,, | Muhammad Insha Alla... | 1,800 __,, 
Zamindar on Reread, Gujranwala | Siraj-ud-din Ahmad «../ 70 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 

Anwar-ul-Islam x» | Sialkot .», | Karim Bakhsh oes rd ek 
Jain Ratan ee Ambala . | 2. Rishi Kesh Shashtri... 400 . ; 
Mobyal Gazette w-. | Kala, Jhelum district ... | Mehta Sham Dass ...] 10 , 

MoNTHLY. 
Amrit se. | Hissar .,; | Ganeshi Lal, B.A. soe 200 =o, 
Arya Musafir .. | Jullandur ... | Wasir Chand eee 1,300 ” 
Azad ... | Lahore ... | Bishan Sahai oof 600 ,, 
Indar | od ide .., | Dharm Pal 5 ie. 
Ishayatenl-Quran ne os Mubammad Chittu 600 ly 
Kakerai Social Reformer —...|__ Do. .». | Fasal-ud-din | GOO 
Makhzan | ... | Delhi __ | Abdul Kadir | 1,060 », 
Sadhu ~. | Lahore ... | Shivrat Lal, M.A, wf 500 
Sewak oo. | Hansi - _ | Kishori Lal, B.A, on 20 = f 

HINDI, | | 

WEEELY, ; 
Sat: Dharm Parcharak eee Settee - | Manshi Ram ove 670 ” 

PUNJABI, 

MoNTHLY, | 
Raghbir Patrika sis ww» | Prab Dial {| 500 
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[ *Wol. XXI. ] 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, - 


Received up to 4th July 1908. 


I.—Pourrics. | 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Jhang Stal (Jhang), of the 13th June 1908, says that it is but 
natural for a man to feel proud of his 
country and resent.his ill-treatment by 
foreigners. When he is ill-treated abroad he cannot help feeling that he would 

not have been so dealt with in his own country. The case of Indians, however, 
is an exception to the general rule. Indians residing in South Africa, Canada 
and Australia are being grossly ill-treated, insulted and oppressed by the 
colonists, but. they have to bear all this patiently, knowing.as they do that they 
can be no better off even in their motherland. The Editor then refers to some 
of the grievances of natives and wishes his countrymen to clearly understand 
that as.long as they are not respected in their own land they have no right to 
complain of ill-treatment abroad. Indeed, a people destitute of all sense of 
self-respect can never command respect from others. Indians have therefore 
to thauk themselves alone for their present disgraceful condition. Their trade, 
houses, lands and even their very souls have passed into the hands of foreigners, 
and the result is that they are no better than strangers in their own country 
and have no voice in its: government. The paper then tells them that if they 
wish to better their condition they should acquire a strong will, improve 


lil-treatment of Indians abroad. 


indigenous arts and industries, boycott foreign goods and peyre to the world 


sa they also possess a sense of self-respect. 
(6)— Home. 
2. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th June 1908, remarks that although 


the English have been enjoying the 


Peopenent set Be pose liberty of. speech and writing for cen- 


turies past, and owe their present greatness and advancement to this freedom, 
they have been enacting laws to muzzle the native press and ‘tell the people 


that it is better for the latter to be gagged. If they are asked why they them- 


— gelves shed blood in order: to obtain this liberty for themselves they merely 


reply that England is not India. It therefore comes to this, that what is’ 
beneficial for England is injurious for India and that. which is a virtue in the’ 
Englishman is heinous crime in Indians. The truth is being brought home. 
to natives by means of imprisonment, hanging and repression, “The. paper 


then ironically remarks that liberty is beneficial for the English, but is highly: 
injurious for the people of this country. The former, whovwere savages only. 


two centuries ago, know how to rule men, but the latter, who relinquished raat 
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reins of: Government only fifty years ago and still govern one-third of the 


country; are no better than donkeys. ‘Again, in the case of Englishmen patriot- 
ism is a spiritual passion (ruhkané jazba), but in the case of Indians it is 
regarded as a criminal, wicked and seditious thing. In short, it would seem 

that God has ruled that nothing good is beneficial for natives and only such | 
things are beneficial for them which are so regarded by the authorities. Any- 
one who thinks otherwise commits heresy, and it is therefore the ‘religious 
duty of the authorities to forcibly convert to their view those who may differ 
with them. After remarking that such coercive methods proved ineffectual in 
England, the Editor dwells on the. futility of the constitutional methods of 
agitation in the case of India and says that the prevailing unrest is ascribable 
to the failure of Indians to obtain justice from Government. When, he adds, 
the people discovered that Government was bent on repression and paid no 
heed to their legitimate grievances, they abandoned all hope of obtaining 
justice from it, The result: was that some hot-blooded young men in Bengal, 

who could no longer put up with their degraded condition, took to bomb- 
throwing. The authorities prohibited public meetings, and this has led to the 
establishment of secret societies and the manufacture of bombs. It is now well 
nigh impossible to put down those evils. The more the authorities resort to 
vepression the deeper will the feeling of revenge among the people become, 
Bombs will continue to be manufactured in spite of the Explosives Act, inas- 
much as more than one person knows the art of making them and many. dis- 
contented rich men are willing to finance the Anarchist movement. ‘ The pass-: 
ing of the Newspapers Act has rendered the situation all the more grave, and 
it will not surprise the Editor if there is a serious commotion in the country 
in a short time hence, because all Indians, including women and children, have’ 
been prejudiced against British rule, The authorities should remember that: 
the fire which is burning in the hearts of Indians is likely to lead to serious 
consequences. The people have begun to realise their national disgrace and to’ 
distinguish between justice and injustice. It hasbeen brought home to them 
that in these days the word “policy” means deception, loyalty disloyalty, 
patriotism sedition, rewards punishment and hanging martyrdom. Those 
therefore who shies Government to follow a policy of repression, to hang 
natives, to destroy Indian arts, industries and trade, to gag the native press and | 
to disgrace the people are its worst enemies and desire the overthrow of British ’ 
rule in their heart of hearts, because they cannot but know that these are the 
sure means to goad Indians into rebellion. The Editor concludes by condemn- 
ing the Newspapers Act as a useless and pernicious piece of legislation. 


3. The. Senaion Dharm. Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th June 1908, 
deplores the prevalence of sedition in 


the country, and says that the rulers 
and the ruled should combine to remove the causes which have brought about 
this sad state of affairs. . The exigencies of the time demand that the King 
Emperor should have direct relations with his Indian subjects and should try 
to put down unrest by taking the latter into his confidence. The Editor then 


Government and the people, 


emphasises. the desirability, of Government adopting a conciliatory policy 


towards the people, and remarks that sedition will continue to exist in the 
country as long ‘as the King Emperor does not. look into the doings of his 
Anglo-Indian servants aad. does not. redress the grievances of his native 
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388 
'h. The Zomindar (Karmabad), of the 16th June 1908, pablishes the 
An | foltowing i In continuation of ifs previous 
ae dream (vide paragfaph t of heliion 
‘Now. 25) oon 


“On the third day a -hage concourse of people began to pour in before 
the appointed hour, This time the audietice was far latates than the gathering 


during the first "two sittings. His Majesty's arrival being’ — the 
g spectators began to express their thoughts as follows : - 3 


‘ The feelinge of natives (lit biackmen).’ 


| Kai ‘Prasonno Kumar.—Well, Mahendro Babu, did yen’ hear 
Mr. Anglo- -Indian’s speech in reply to. Swaraj Babu’s ? - 


Mahendro Bubu.-+-Yes, I have heard everything. The Feringhee aia 
his best, but I can conscientiously say that Swaraj. Babu’s speech: was very 
powerful. , 1S 


Jogindra Nath Bose.—O my father, rethember that although -Swardy 
Babu may be perfectly right, the decision to be pronounced rests: with: the 


White King. All these prone are one, There is no hope of justice os 
done. 


Nagindro Sen Ghosh.—Hear me, Babu. If they do not do seen how 
will the bomb factories. cease to exist ? 


Jotindro Nath Sen.—These salug / lit Guta ks. let, hence a term. of 


abuse) called us cowards, wearers of dhotie and eaters of fish and boiled rice. 
Well, they. have ‘seen: some: fun now: 


Mohiindro Babu.—What is meant by the word Bazdil (coward) ? 
_ Jotindro Nath Sen—(These) saiae liken us to goats. 


Gopt Nath Sarkar.—The salas will wake when the goate’ horns enter’ 
their bellies. We will become national martyrs. All the Englishmen. (in 


India) will run away. The Muhammadan galas have net. joined ws else’ we: 
would have gained victory long ago, M 


| .Mohindro. Babu.—What can they do ? We are 25 crores, while ia 


number: only 6 crores. They are, besides, low caste people. 


Kali Prasanno Kumar.—King Edward is undoubtedly. related to. in 


white salas, but the bombs used by Mahasoy Khudi Ram Bose and Dhanesh. 


Babu have done useful work. All Englishmen are now: afraid, and bleat. like: 


sheep. 


Moti Lal Ghosh.—How do you. make that out? They passed: two 


laws on the 8th to deal with bomb-making. and. newspapers... Adamson: says® 


that newspapers are more dangerous sean. ‘bombs, . There: is now. au’ end’ to: 


bombs and newspapers. 


Mohindro. Babe,-—But:I-think: all of thie’: ute afkaia in ‘Miete heats: . 


(Outwardly) they. are resorting: to thnsate, nike junk, but’ in thet Theat ts ‘they’ 
feel.fear like sheep. 


Gopi Nath Sarkar—O8 P ORT “Taltoncd Misstinds Sida are, born. 
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9, the ‘agitation i in 1 Bat : 
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them are: unworthy of their salt; If they had joined as ‘we could have 
obtained whatever. we liked to ask, for. They are on all fours with Englishmen. 


We will be able to settle with thm after we have done with the English. 


Moti Lal G hosh. — First the English and then the Muhammadans, 


‘There will then be Swadesht and Swaraj all over Indis. scieiitis will be 
ours. Golden India ! Golden India!! — 


_ Lalam-ud-Din.—What are you talking about, Babu Sahib ? 


Gopi Nath Sarkar.—Friend, we say ‘ You are our brothers, our fathers. 
You and we are one. (We both have) the same blood, the same’ country and 


‘the same forefathers. You rank first and we come next. We know that you 


bend before (the authorities) through fear, but that both of us are of the same 


mind. ‘When the English go away you will be rulers to us and ” will be as 
‘subjects to you.’ 


Abdur Rahman.—( Whispers to Islam-ud-Din) I overheard their talk; 
They said that after ‘settling with the English they would smite Muham- 


madans, ' At the sight of you, however, they have begun to speak in quite a 
‘different strain. 


While the Bengalis were holding this conversation on one side a few 
Muhammadans were gossiping to one another as follows — 


“Abdul Hag. —I wonder how those cowardly Bengalis, wks wear dhotis 
and eat fish and boiled rice, have become 80 courageous that they do not care 
even for their lives. 


Khudadad Khan.—And the strange thing is that show Muham- 
madans also live in Bengal not the least enthusiasm i is visible among them. 


Ghulam Rasul,—How can they be enthusiastic ? ‘Their rule in Indis 
was overthrown before the establishment of British rule in the country. Un- 
fortunately for them the English were misled to think that they were still 
possessed of vitality and that it was from them that they had obtained the 
sceptre'of India. N aturally, therefore, the policy of the new rulers was to 
crush the Muhammadans in order that they might not lift up .their heads 
again. Rightly or wrongly the entire blame for the Mutiny of 1857 was also 
laid at their door, and those members of the ruling race who were unacquainted. 
with the real facts and the intentions of Musalmans continued to wreak 
vengence on'the Prophet's followers. Hindus also profitted by the opportunity 
to avenge themselves on Muhammadans for their treatment of them while 
they-ruled. They, too, tried to humble Musalmans as much as they could. 
It was owing to this that all feeling of national enthusiasm among Muham- 
madans was killed. As regards their ignorance and shortsightedness, which 
occasionally stands them in good stead, this is the outcome of the teachings of 


their:religion. . Our Prophet has enjoined upon his followers to obey a just 


King, even if he be a black Ethiopian. But it so happens that they are ruled 


_by white Sovereign who is just, the King Emperor, Why should they not be 


obedient. to.His Majesty.? It is owing tothe teachings of their religion that: 


i Muhammadans are rarely guilty of rebellion not only under ‘British rale, but 


also under other Governments and in other. countries, . They have kept aloof 


ngal es as 6 they. avoid sedition in Russia, — 


‘%, © 


facedonia, Austria and France, You have never nitine ofa @ 
Muhammadan who was an Anarchist and Nihilist in Europe: - But ‘the terrible 
3 picture of us whith bigoted Christiari’ Missionaries ‘and 
Europe have painted for their fellow-countrymen was bound to ‘create’s 


against us. Sola aa | | 
©” * -Ghulam-tie-Saqlati.—But the kind of excitement which prevails 
LS the Bengalis in these days is condemned by every religion, eg | 


‘Ghulam Rasul.—The followers of other faiths do not obey religion as 
strictly as Muhammadans do. Christ has ordered his followers to turn “the 
right cheek to the smiter of the left, but no Christian Government acts up to = 
this injunction, nay it invents diverse pretexts in order to satisfy its hunger for. i 


Zafarulla Khan.—By God, if I were to become the ruler of a country I 


Would turn out all persons who did not belong to my religion and: nation just 
as Omar rid Arabia of Christians and Jews and ordered all of them to go ty 


Ghulam Murtaza.—But the Jews and Christians expelled by Omar from 
‘Arabia were aliens. The Caliph did not turn ont a single child of the soil, nor’ 
) - an any ruler so treat the natives of a country. 


 Fabibulla.—Stop this useless’talk, friends, and tell me how it will 
effect Muhammadans if His Majesty decides in favour of the people of India. 


Zofarulla Khan.—I do not care for consequences. Mahmud, Baber 
and other (Muhammadans) conquerors of India used to subdue and rule the 
country and carry away booty worth crores with the aid only of small armies, - 
Will now we Muhammadans, who number six crores, not be able even to live 
in peace here and take care of ourselves ? 


Ghulam Murtaza.—But those days have passed away. The people: 
of India are no longer such that .Mahmuds and Babers could come and do 
whatever they liked. You used to call the Bengalis cowards, wearers of : 
dhotie, and so on, but they have become so courageous now and are s0 . : 

devoted to their country and nation that even the British Government has begun : 

to fear them. They moved heaven and earth to have the partition of Bengal . 

cnsealied but there was no stir at the time of the division of the Punjab, : 

which is inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, although stringent laws are + 

in force in the Frontier Province, the population of which consists entirely of : 
Musalmans. ' fae 


, Ghulam Rasul.—I am of opinion that’ ifthe: ‘English were to leave 
India Muhammadans also would either have to emigrate or: bid:fatewell to 


their liberty, honour. and religion, = eR yet a eee 


, 5 


~ 


“The ‘conversation aniong the white 
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| While the Indians were thos. conversing on 9Ne: 
“rate also talking-on the other, 


a re a ae ae me ; + 
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of Mohammedans will-be on our side, 


$86 


ot, «ditt. Donald Bteuart.l: ‘do not share-this opinion. Our King. and. 
Ministers . hava: ‘been. eo frightened at the homb outrages that they apprehend. 


the overthrow. of thig Empire, If Indiana do- not Daccid aataats success, 


they will assuredly gain something, i ES 


L 


Mr. John Bull.—If they succeed in spite of these acts of {. wickednsed? 


and i in spite of rebellion ead bloodshed, the English will-find it impossible to 
remain here, 


fore ® 
af, ’ t- ‘ee 


. . Mr, Tames Wokofield.—I eaten ho danger ‘Six or seven crores 

if 

* Mr. O’Brien.—There can be no trusting ‘Ribeiintien They anid 

ei ‘Hindus. ‘are chips of the same block. Nay, in my opinion, they are nioré 

dangerous than Hindus. They are braver and more courageous, and they 
have. been looking back with regret at the overthrow of their rule in India. 

Further, they have the naira of Afghaniatan, Peraia and Acne at ie 


3 


F iz 
w 4 . , - a 


Mr. pure W, akefield. htiiitadatan is not a civilised country. — 
anffers from internal troubles, and Turkey is so far distant that she cannot 
render the least help to. the Muhammadans of India, They are entity ah 


our mercy. x 


- Mr. O' Brien, —I for one. maiden. more from jon They 
also are Indians and descended -from Hindus, The same blood flows.in tha 
viens of Hindus and Muhammadans. Both have the same complexion and 
mode: of living. Muhammadans have-greater social intercourse with: Hindus 


than with usi Even ifthey receive no help from Jacceorseed and: — 
ny are closer in ties to Hindus than tous, = = a 


Me’ James Wakefield. —But, Indians, be they Hindus or. Muham, 


madans, have had their minds filled with feelings of discord and disunion by 
ndture. They. can neither-unite-nor injure us in-any:way.. 


X 


Mr. Wiseman.—Y ou are building castles in the air, I' apprehend 
danger from Japan alone. J apan is a powerful Kingdom i in Asia-and proféssés 
Budhism, which has much in common with the Hindu religion, Ney, thé 
founder of the faith whi is revered in Japan was an Indign. The Indians 
have become highly elated since the defeat of Russia at the lands of’ the 
Japanese. A ‘peculiar sympathy exists between Tadians and Js apanese, and 
Fam of opinion | that it is atthe instance of Ja apan alone that” the Bengalis 
have been carrying on their agitation. 


vexed ae ee osiponement of the meeting. ; ete 


C Wile. the various groups: were~ still talking in this: tte, Lord 
Chamberlain appeared and announced that: the- Kitg -Emperor- could’ not 


come that day, that the. meeting , was dissolved, ; and that all parties should 
attend ss tree diy: 


£: The ests sti of the 14th June 1908; remarki that: it should 
the tan of Eat not surprise’ any ‘one if Indians, wlio 
F nude : - are 1. fl 
ea with ES by: f ‘the. independent. nations .of, the world... Such nationy 


e hands of slavery, ane regard- 
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-eannot but look upon Indians as devoid of shame since they have been 
unable to protect. their-own country and’ honour ‘against “ thé ‘enemy.” 
Do thirty crores of Indians deserve to be called human beings” when ‘they 
have bid goodbye to their sense of shame, their courage, bravery dnd patriot- 
ism and their regard for religion? Free people say:: “the: English only 


number five crores and yet they rule the whole world. The J apanese are five 


crores in number and still they inflicted defeat after defeat on Russia. The 
Americans numbered only four crores, ‘but they drove the English out of 
their country. Portugal and Italy freed themselves from the yoke -of Spsin 
and France. Greece throw off the yoke of Turkey, and Brazil that of Portagal.. 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Peru, Chili, Equador, Columbia, Mexico and Panama 
freed themselves from the clutches of tyrannical Europe. Why go far (for 
such instances)? Afghanistan, which is: a sparsely inhabited (2s¢. an unin- 
habited) mountainous country and contains a population of only 50 or 60 

lakhs, has never become a slave of Europe up to the present day. Fie on 
Indians, who have tarnished the pages of the history of the world by theie 

black deeds and the stories of their cowardice and unmanliness, They are 
human beings, but they resemble lustreless pearls» All this, adds the Editor, 

is true, but foreiga nations should wait and see what Indians can accomplish, . 
Indians also possess a sense of shame and are brave, intrepid and courageous. 

They have a liking (Jit. a smell) for liberty.” The paper concludes as 
follows :—“ Have patience, you who have been taunting us. We also are going 
to gird up our loins and show the strength of our arms. We also are about 
to join in the race for liberty. You will see that we also will become free. 
You will see the sun of our greatness and glory shine once more. You 
will see us again become famous in all four quarters of the globe. We also 
are not ‘mean beings. It was only for the moment that we became apathetic.” 


6. Hindustan (Lahore), of 12th June 1908, quotes an extract from 
Calcutta Anarchista, the Fioneer, dated the 29th August 


1906, justifying the doings of Russian 
bomb-throwers. In the quotation it is said that troops can achieve nothing 


against the bomb and that a ruler cannot govern his subjects with : the ‘sword. 
Now, however, says the Editor, when the bomb-thrower has appeared in 
India the Allahabad Anglo-Indian daily advises Government to pass a Press 
Act and shoot ten innocent Indians with every revolutionist. Has it now 
come to believe that it is possible to rule with the sword and that troops 
can prove of use against bomb-throwers? Again, is it unaware that more 
than half the army in India is made up of native soldiers, whose interests are 
identical with those of the revolutionists ? Will vengeance, moreover, extin- 
guish the fire and will the English be able to preserve their despotic rule 
in India? After enquiring what one should think of the inconsistency of 
the Pioneer, the Editor asks whether all Englishmen. -are unreliable, untruth, 
ful, hypocritical and grossly selfish. He is not prepared to think so, and 
eannot, without further experience, condemn a whole nation because of a few 
hypocritical, selfish, tyrannical and mischievous individuals who belong to 
it. He adds that if there are- defects’ in British rule it can also | boast of 
‘several good points. Likewise, if there are Englishmen who are mischievous, 
wicked, hard-hearted and extremely tyrannical; some, of. their fellow-: 
countrymen: are veritable angels who deserve. to be me and loved. | 
Natives wish to remove the defects of British rule) and. to es beara 


ne 


give up. their reprehensible habits... So far they have been disappointed in 
their efforts gnd their disappointment hog made them angry. If Government 
deepens their disappointment, it will add to their —_ otilk farther. Ie 
should not blink, but should face the situation. 


% The Thang | Sit (Shang), of the 18th’ June 1908, says that the. 
oo * ~~ “@ven-handed:-justice for which Briti shi 
Open. : } rule was noted once has become a 


thing of the past, and consequently: unrest prevails throughout the country. 
The paper adda that a school boy who was recently arrested | on the charge 
of having been concerned in the Midnapur bomb case has been confined in a 
ecll im Jail and is being treated in an undesirably shocking manner in order 
to squeeay information from him. If however, he is acquitted subsequently, 
ov dies in Jail from the effects: of the iff-treatment, who will be responsible 
for. his sufferings.’ The Editor then refers to the alleged torture in Alipur 
Jail of the Anarchists who: are now on their trial at Calcutta, and remarks that 
Government will be whol fustified in imprisoning, or even hanging them if 
they ‘ere found guilty. A however, smacks of Russign methods to torture; 
them in the manner slleged’and bodes ill to Government, because their ill. 
treatment is likely to prejudice the people agaifst Government. 


8. The, followimg is from, the Punjabee (Lahore), of the let J ly 
The Kankingra homb, ontrage,, 1908.2. 


_ “ Public opinion in Bengal jg; nok inclinedita attach any political. nteesn to the 
Kakinara bomb outrage. The fact. is some European. assistants in the Bengal: jute mills 
belonging as they do acertain well-known species.of. John Bull, are generally not op 
good terms with the ‘native’ operatives.in the mills, Time was when the latter, silently, 
submitted tothe frequent assaults of the former; but. for some time past the old order: 
has:beon changing, and: the. pugilistic prcpensities of the white ‘Nabobs’ have been 
receiving frequent checks from retaliating hands. It is more than. probable that in the 
present instance the bomb-has only taken the place of shuttle or rove-bobbin. We are 
glad to observe that ‘Max’ also is of the same opinion. ‘No one can defend” he says, 
‘the. use.of shuttles-and bobbins and bombs under any circumstances, but neither can 
any one defend. the striking. of a worker. even under provocation. There are now at 
least from five to six-hundred jute mill assistants.in-the mills on the Hooghly, and I am 
proud to, say, that. by far the overwhelming majority: of them (my own countrymen) ars 
men of character who neither strike their workers nor get drank at any time. But 
there is. still a small residuum of which that, cannot be said, And. it: is. these, small 
though their number may be, who area standing menage to, the peace. and: well-being 
of the ‘mills with which they happen to be connected.’ Indeed, on the arrivals,of the, 
late trains at their destinations nearest to the jute mills on Saturday and Sunday, 
evenings, some. of the aforementioned gentlemen ‘ present scenes of'a very humiliating 
desctiption, ‘Max’ would have such creatures ‘fired out at all hazards as being a 
curse: to the, mills with which. they are connected.’ Everything points to the bomb 
outrage at’ Kakinara having been prompted‘by: motives other than political. Indeed, 
some of the spikes extracted from the bodies of: the victims have appeared: to have 
helonged to. the mills. Poor Mr, Qampsie, however, is: known-to be. a good fellow; 

and. it i is. just. possible that, in tracking his victim. or: victims, the avenger made: the 
same mistake as Kh udiram. did at Muzaffarpur, It is. ‘among the possibilities of) the 
world that the bomb has come to stay in this country. as a weapon. whose use-ig ng longer 
tobe’ confined to~ motives purely political. But. that. makeg a ‘situation. still, more 
critical and: dangerous. However, whateree. be the motives, there can be.no justifioar 
tion for this wew-fangled ‘mode of revenge it the spiritual atmosphere « of India, This 


af any rate: ought to open. the’ eyes ‘of our countrymen to the fact that the ma 
aivilization of, the West i is not an: unmixed blessing to: ‘be adopted wheteadls, | 
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9. The following is from: the Punjabee (Lahore) ot the Ast Jaly 
The airest of Tilak. ea ~ 1908 s— - 


“The news of Mr. Tilak’s arrest has aroused wide-spread indignation, ‘accompanied 
by a. sense of consternation and helplessness such as has never been felt before by the 
generations that are living. Mr. Tilak’s name is oneof those that are looked upon as 
the gods of Modern India.. He is very deservedly held in very high estimation by all 
Classes of people throughout the length and breadth of this Continent. Even those 
who are not well disposed towards him or who differ from him in his politics or in his. 
methods cannot help admitting that the man is, every inch of him, & unique personality, 
His motives stand high and his. patriotism ranks second to none. His life has been a 
standing record of earnestness and sacrifices, and ‘the nerve that he displays in hours 
' of difficulty lifts him head and shoulders above his contemporaries, However people 
may criticise the impolicy of his conduct at Surat, those who saw the scenes at the 
adjourned sitting of the Congress on the 27th of December can never forget the brave 
figures which he cut, when with crossed arms he stood a solitary figure among: his 
opponents on the dais, maintaining his point and refusing to leave his place unless 
physically removed. Immediately after the events at Surat he bad to pass through. an 
ordeal of fire, when from all sidés a storm burst over his devoted head, giving him all 
sorts of bad names, calling him the enemy of his country, as haying stabbed the Mother 
at the heart, and soon. Any other man would have been swept away by the fury of 
the hurricane that passed over his head; any other man would have lost his position 
in the country irretrievably without any chance of redemption. What he lost by his 


impolicy at Surat in the first three months of thie memorable year, if he lost at all, is 


going to be restored to him with more than compound interest by the favours of a 


Governor whom everybody thought to be possessed of those rare and statesmanlike 
virtues which win over the enemies even. Whatever may be Mr. Tilak’s foibles, there 


can be no mistaking his fearless patriotism. He is the one man among the Indian’ 


journalists who has raised the profession to the rank of an apostolate carried on with 


the purest of motives and in the highest of interests. Such a man stands to-day at 


the bar of an Anglo-In:lian Court, accused of the crime of sedition under Section 124 A 
of Indian Penal Code for the second time in his life. His first conviction was the occasion 


fora marked departure in the Indian law of sedition, The strained construction that 
had to be put on the existing law by Mr. Justice Strachey, in order to convict him and 


shut him up for 18 months, furnished the occasion for a more amplified codification of 


the law of sedition and seditious libels) The working of this law within the last four 
or five years has conclusively established how unsafe and precarious the so-called liberty 
of the Press in this country is. While the Aoglo-Indian Press defies it with impunity 
in almost every issue of its daily organs, even the smallest pretext is seized of to run 


down the Indian journalist who has courage enough to criticise adversely the action 
of the ruling beauracracy. The article in question upon which the present prosecution 
is based, a translation of which has been supplied by the Psoneer, and js reproduced — 
by us in another column, is hardly of that nature which could justly form the 
subject of a sedition trialin any European country. If isinno way yery different i in 
tone orin its nature from the numerous articles that have appeared on the subject i in 
the Indian or the English Press, The article expressly condemns the action of the 
bomb-throwers and makes an earnest appeal to the Government for such refurms in the 
adm‘nistration as are likely to root out the causes which have given birth to the cult of 
the Bomb, On the perasal of the article one cannot help feeling that that cannot be 
the only basis of such a serious step against such a man. There must be something 
behind it which must have jnfluenced the decision of the Government f = prosecuting 
Mr, Tilak on such a charge. Evidently, the Government having entered on @ crusade 
of extermination against the Nationalist Press in India; they thought their eampaiga 
was not likely to bear its fruit so long ag the great Marhatta leader enjoyed . his per- 
sénal freedom to checkmate the various moves of the Government. All what | we can 
say is that we are sorry for the Government as well as for oureelyes,. b 
not believe the conviction of Mr. Tilak is likely to improve ‘the relations 
rulers and the ruled in this country, 


tj 


a 


¥ There is no. use of sernionisitg on ‘the duty of the Government in this crisis. 
The Governors are not in a mood to, take | their duty from us, The simultaneous prose- 


2 i ee 


settled policy. and a. ‘determined campaign. Whether this policy would succeed in toot- 
ing ont Nationlism from India, or in improving the. confidence of the people in British 
justice; it’ is difficult’ to say. It’ is unfortunate that events should develop so fast as to 
add to the yolume of dissatisfaction that undoubtedly exists. The Indian: journalism 
and the Indian patriotism are both on their trial. . We are no admirer of rowdyism or 
hooligansim i in the Press or on the Platform, nor are we particularly enamoured of the use 
of unrestrained . language i in the performance of our unpleasant task, but wo feel that this 
is no time for temporising.. It the Government, thinks they owe it to themselves. to 
maintain peace and order even at the sacrifice of some of the noblést traits of British 
chatacter, the Indian journalist and the Indian patriot owe it to themselves to continue 
to plead the cause of their country regardless of personal danger or loss, The best part 
cf the Indian “Press believe that the highest interests of patriotism require ap outspoken. 
criticism of Government measures and of Government. policy, If in the performance of 
“this duty they have at times used strong language, it is because constant failures to 
get justice and satisfaction put out even the most. disciplined mind. There are. moments 
in the life of every human being when it becomes difficult for him to control his passions 
and to keep his temper. The Indian journalist:is no exception to this rule, nor are the 
, members of the ruling beauracracy, As human. beings both are on the same level, the 
only distinction ) being that the men invested with vast powers and authority over their 
fellow beings. are expected to be more considerate and disciplined in their. treatment. 
of the people over. whom ‘they are put in authority.. If, however, the former are as. 
helpless to control themselves and'their temper i in times of excitement as the: latter, they 
Jose all justification for the superiority of the. position which they enjoy and: become 
directl y responsible for the complications that are the outcome of their loss of. temper. 
| We. do not believe there is any Indian who possegses 9: head over his shoulders. who in. 
his sane moments believes that the Government is. not powerful enough to suppress. 
sedition or to punish those who show the least disposition to defy their authority, but. 
we wonder if the Statesmen responsible for the Government of India honestly believe that 
their present policy of unmixed repression will eventually root out all discontent from the: 
country. The very fact that there are so many sedition trials. going on at one and ‘the 
same time.in almost all parts of India so distantly situated from. one another as Madras 
and, the United Provinces, and as Bengal and _Bombay, 3 is sufficient evidence that the 
it is deeply rooted it is ‘not ‘likely to be successfully met by this symbolic treatment. The 
causes of the disease will have to’be sifted and removed.. To our own. countrymen we. 
can not but repeat the advice which we have so often given on occasions like these, 
viz., to be calm and steady, to try to keep their temper and to continue in their struggle 
for their political status with the manliness and perseverance worthy of the cause. Great 
objects are not to be gained without: great risks, Mr. Tilak and his fellow-workers. 
will not have suffered i in vain if their sufferings result in instilling a spirit. of righteous 
love of liberty in the minds of their countrymen. Only we wish that the temple of 
liberty would be ‘kept undefiled by any such acts as are, according to the ethical standard 
we believe in, unrighteous and sinful. | 


10. The Rajput Garetie (Laliore), of the - sth June 1908, 
reprints from the Parkash .an Urdu 
=e inrinoatng ale nthe Hind translation of the article for publishing 
which. in its. issue dated ‘the. ‘14th asi aed Hind Soares. is. + ring 
— Sevueel Mei ee es 4 


~The Saiiatan Dir Gate (Lahore), of the. 10th June +1908, 


The omnia atl in th Hind Snare). ““ péptints from the Army Yews a. ‘trane- 


irae 4 dation: off the same article. 
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_ lives. Government should bring, the Mghmands round to its views {" phe 
them something, 80 that ‘it may be thelr constant effort to make the English 
visit them once more and make more payments to them. Such things eangot 


detract from British prestige at all, for that can onl y be lowered by, Govern- ; 


tbs $ See 


ment . redressing the grievances o of j its subjects, = 
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13. Bindustan (Lahore), of the 12th June 1908, writing about: 
the-Newspapers Act, temarks that the 

Kemmeen aad more the authorities resort to. .Fepresgign 
the hetter it will be for the country... A number of Viceroys ruled India 
befone Lond: Curzon, but it was His Lordship’s treatment of het which awakened 
her-valbeit rudely—~from her sleep. After remarking that Lord Minto aleo hae: 
placed her under obligation,.the: Editor says that the Act will’ undoubtedly 
_ peove effective in muzzling the press, but that .2t will also drive discontent; 
which has come to be called sedition, underground. Presses, he adds, will be 
worked in secret and pamphlets will be distributed. in the game manner, the 
object of which it will he impossible to neutralige. Abas 


14. The Paisa Akhbar {Lahore), of the 15th June 1908, takes excep- 
, ion tq the inclusion in the Newspapers 
Act. of the words incitement to acts of 


Newspapers Act, 


journalism, ¥ was ee a yan profession j in India, bat that, ihe pew Ae 


has mage it, a. ruinous occupation. 


~The Aftab oe ofthe 14th: June. 1908, writing on the same: 
penepiges Act .. , subject, remarks that:only: those news-: 
Act. which are guilty of inciting :the viii te rebel.or to murder. Europeans. 
The A/tab has always detestéd acts of violence: and ‘has. néver 'jincited the 
peaple to:rehel.against or to kill: thei English rulers. Still if; the” athoritia 
aes. jie MS senrioe apy word in it i ity ng isn 

to siclence. A condemnation of the doings.of some . Anglo Tk lian 


papers will be punished under the new. 


also likely to-be similarly construed. «Again, the courts are: presided over by . 
foreigners thirsting for the blood of. Indians, and such judicial officers cannot be _ 
expected todo justice in.cases under the Act. ‘The Editor is therefore prepar- 


ed for the worst. He has, however, hit upon a plan. It needs only two presses 
to print: the 4/tad, and he has-set up this number of presses in separate 
houses in the name of certain Englishmen. : If presses. now used for printing 
the papet are confiscated and the printer and the publisher are sent to Jail and 
no. other person is allowed to print and publish the journal, the Editor will 
start another periodical called by a different name. It will be supplied to all 
subscribers of thé Aftad as usual. - In conclusion, the Editor says that he does. 
not disapprove of the Newspaper Act because he is _— opposed . to the 
use of violence.” 


16. The abit (Amritsar), of the 13th J une 1908, vita that, 

having regard to the circumstances 
under which the Act. has been passed, 

no sensible person can, Qppose the measure. The necessity for the new law had 
been long felt. It will not interfere with the liberty of the press and will only 
- deal a death-blow to those papers whose mission consists in _—- the 
gospel of murder and violence. . “e 


1%. The Nazim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 13th J une 1908, says that 
the immoderate writings’ of certain 
is newspapers are responsible for the new 
law. It is, however, equally true that it is unbecoming for a powerful Govern- 
ment like the British to have passed such a strong measure, It is to be feared 
besides that the Act will have thé effect of adding to the number of secret 
societies in the country and making it still more difficult for Government. to 
obtain correct information about the people. In conclusion, the paper says 
that it is very easy for Government to deal with the present situation in the 
country and that it should not punish the innocent along with the guilty. 
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VII—Grgnerat ADMINISTRATION, — 
(d)—Education. 


3 Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th June 1908, publishes a communi- 
cation from Ajit Singh, who says that 
} although the Secretary of the Khalsa 

College Cointhittee will continue to be appointed from among the Sikhs, the 
election will invariably be made by Government. Again, a highly-placed 
English officer will henceforth be the President of the Committee. The College 


ww * 


Khalsa om 


can therefore prove of no use to the Sikh community. The writer cannot | 


say what truth there is in the assertion that Government considers it to its 


interest to keep'the Sikhs in a state of ignorance. He is, however, of opinion - 


that his co-religionists should cease to lean on others and should learn to stand 
on their own legs.’ It should be no difficult task for them to establish Colleges 
of their own which should impart instruction in consonance with the teach- 

ings of Sikhism and should be wholly free from interference by Government. 

There are lakhs of Sikhs in the Punjab, and if each’ one of them were to contri- 
bute one rupee they could establish a: University, let alone a College. Fifty or 
sixty: years ago the Gurus’ followers were able to administer a kingdom. Have 


they come to fall so low that they connot. manage a College now ? Ajit’ Singh 


next: suggests that some educated: young. Sik 


8 should: beg for funds: in every. 


village, 4own.and city'and that ai should 5 eillinasA that i wuly. 
date, They should net feel diseoureged at the thought that she icin 
of the institution will.net he .given employment ander Govermment. Service. 


ig wortie than slavery. Their is, besides, much other work ..ia ‘the ;country for, 


them .to.do, and more is being provided daily. In conelusion, the writer. mn 
to: go shout begging for fands for the suggested College. 


19. ‘The Thang Gial ‘(Jhang), of the 20th June 1998, den 


halos College, publishes ‘the whore. 
20. Hindustan (Lahore of. the 12th Jane 1908, aceuses the ‘seis. 
Pa a tags oe ee ae ties of having followed policy of 


' “ Divide and. rule” in -order to pe 
rate the Sikhs from Hindus and of having encouraged the Neo-Sikhs to remove. 
idols from the precinets:of the. Golden Temple in spite of protests and threats 
from the Raja of Nabha. -It.adds that.the Neo-Sikhs wenteven the length of. 
declaring. that they had more:in common with Muhammadan ) than with. the. 
followers of Hinduism, They took their cue from the late ir Syed Ahmad. 
Khan and tried to curry favour with the authorities by separating themselves 
from Hindus. There ‘is, however, one great difference between the deceased 
Knight of Aligarh and these Sikhs, and this. is that while the former advocated 
the necessity for self-help in the matter of national progress, the latter are wholly 
incapable of acting up to that principle. They cannot manage even their own 
religious affairs, which is evident from the fact that even the management of. 
their Golden Temple is in the hands of the Deputy Conimissioner. The paper 
then goes on to say that Government has come to realise that the prevailing 
agitation and unrest is due entirely to education. It is therefore anxious to 
protect the Sikhs from the evil effurte of education. And now that the Khalsa 
College has come entirely under its control only such books will be. taught at 
the institution as are calculated to keep the Sikhs loyal to the throne. All 
this will, however, be of no avail. It is impossible for Government to go 
against the will of God, for the loyalty of the people cannot be retained by 
euch tactics. Indians can remain loyal only if they are treated with kindness 
and justice. After remarking that so far they merely feel exasperated and have 


not turned disloyal, the Editor says that there is yet time for Government to 
conciliate them. 


21. Hindustan (lahans), of the 12th June. .1908, contends . that the. 

sana new constitution of the Khalsa College. 
ee i: ds ah dn Ae 
mental rules” of the institution. The provision that. the .Secretary 
will be appointed and removed by Government has been received with down- 
right disapproval by the Sikhs. Again, the changes have heen adopted without. 
the Sikh community having been. given an opportunity of expressing : their 
opinion .on ‘the. same. The paper adds that,.Government shonld. leave ,the 
management of the Khalsa College in the handa.of.the. Sikha, joni as , it. allows 
the Muhammadans to manage the Aligarh College. | 


_(e)—Aprioubture and queations affecting: the tond. 


2, | Hiadueton aloe) ofthe 12th June 1908) -remnike ° that -the 
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deat thin gs they h have Sie ettditing their sabaiins dain it. The Peabo, tor 
éntertaining such a fear is that for the last 150 years Government has been 


_ Of the opinion that the more imdolent and worthless. Native'Chiefs are the better, 


find that their subjects should be far worse off than the -residents of British 


Tidia, so that State subjects | may always long for British rule. : The paper 


then goes on to say that: the Maharaja of Mysore has had constructed ap 
artificial lake 34 square miles in area for the storage of water. It will irrigate 
lakhs of bighas of land and mitigate the severity of famine in the State. Gov- 
ernment constructed canals, but it sells water so dear that the proceeds from 


the sale of the resultant extra produce barely suffice for the payment of water- 


rates, and the zamindar continues as poor as he was before the construction 
of canals. « Again, the rivers which feed the canals used to irrigate in the 
rainy season land to the distance of several miles from ‘either bank. They 


can, however, no longer do so now, with the result that the lands along their’. 


bunks have deteriorated and yield only scanty produce. The Editor then 
suggests that Goxexnment should construct artificial lakes and store water 
in them for use in times of drought. It receives lakhs of rupees annually in- 
aid of the famine fund, which is, however, always spent on railways and 
frontier wars, and should not grudge spending 40 or 50 lakhs -on the con- 
struction of such lakes. The paper then regrets that Government should spend 
enormous sums of money on . the army and on prosecuting Editors and: 
speakers, but that it should do nothing to put down famine and ‘pestilence in 


the country. The authorities should remember that if the people have the 


wherewithal to satisfy their hunger much of the prevailing unrest will cease 
toexist. - 


(i)—Misee aneons 


7 23. The Hithari (Lahore), ofthe 15th June 1908, publishes a com- 
munication from Lala Hardial, who 
says that of the various problems which 
of late have been agitating the public in India that of the public service is the 
‘most important, as the national existence of natives depends entirely upon a 
correct splution of it. ~The fret consideration, he adds, that suggests itself in 
this connection is whether the policy of Government in recruiting public 
servants from among the children of the soil is dictated by. love ‘or fear. The 
second is whether the preference given by it to Hindus over other communities, 
é.9-, ‘Native Christians or Eurasians, is due to considerations of economy. ? 
It’ may be pointed out in this connection that it is foolish to think that Gov- 
ernment prefers Hindus because it can get them cheaper than persons of other 
nationalities. After remarking that if Government were so minded it could 
recruit all its servants, who form a very small percentage of the population, 


RKatives and Government service, 


_ entirely from Native Christians or Eurasians, the writer says that the partici- 
pation of Indians in the administration of the country does not fit them for self: 


governurent, but helps only to strengthen the hold of Government over the 
country. Those who feel proud of their country and nation are cured of 


this pride by accepting: service under Govérnment, while those who would have ~ 


ysed their gifts and abilities in’, rousing their countrymen find ™ their. whole 


_ time taken, up in writing judgments or doing other Government work. 
‘Another object. of the. authorities: in giving. Indians’ employment is to pose 


hefore the able at large as their -henefactors.”: Amd. when jt. has ‘intelligent. 
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and educated natives in its service Government can easily lead the whole 
population whether it likes. The writer a ads promising to revert ‘to 
the subject at some future time. 


24, The Aftab (Delhi), of the 14th June 1908, — that sotily 

a was Delhi resieaed from the jaws of 
famine than ‘it was attacked by Euro- 
pean leeches. Europeans are always on the look out for opportunities to bleed 
natives, and the tramway constructed by them at Delhi will be certain to prove 
the ruin of the city. The line was opened by the Deputy Commissioner and 
, may be relied upon to drain away the wealth of Delhi. The Tramway Com- 
pany is composed of the enemies of India and the profits realised by it will go 
to swell the wealth of those who are engaged in. killing natives. The Editor 
finds it difficult to say why the local raises should have taken part in the 
opening ceremony. The conduct of Mr. Humphreys in opening the line is 
quite explicable, seeing that he is paid for sucking the life-blood of the people 
for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. The latter will fatten on the blood 
_ of Indians sucked through the tramway, but what will the ratses' of Delhi gain ? 
They know that their fellow-countrymen will be fleeced, but a regard for their 
personal honour makes them shut their eyes to this. The public should 
thoroughly understand that these Raises are the enemies of each and every 
citizen of Delhi. If they were told by the English that the titles of Rai Baha- 
dur and Khan Bahadur could only be obtained by presenting the heads of a 
few Indians to the Deputy Commissioner, in all probability every one of them 


The Delhi Tramway Company, 


would cut off the heads of 100 of his countrymen and lay them at the feet 
of the blood-thirsty Deputy Commissioner. If a foreign company had con- 


structed a tramway in a civilised country it is difficult to guess how it would 
have been treated by the people. After stating that, according to Macaulay, 
Englishmen and English women wearing dresses made of Indian cloth used 
to be roughly handled by the populace, the paper exhorts the Swadeshists to 
lecture in the streets of Delhi to urge the local public to boycott the tramway. 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Panjab. 
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J.—Pouttics. 
(a)— Foreign. | 
1, The following is from the Punjabee (Lahore), of the 11th Jaly. 


Rest and West, The treatment of Indians in South 1908 :— 


we , 


“The fundamental difference in the respective. temperaments. of the Asiatic and the. 
European is 80 great that one is almost inclined to aepapt the poet's aziom—*’ Kash. is: 
Kast and West is West, the twain shall never meet!’ Utility—stern,. rigid, uncompro- 
mising utility—is the standard of European morality. Sentiment detached. from utility 
igtoo fine for his coarser fibre. That fine feeling, that exquisite sensibility which takes 
no account of earthly gain or loss in mutual dealings—between man and man or man 


and beast—is peculiar to the spiritual soil of Asia, and it is not understood by the 


European. Sentiment for the sake of sentiment is not: compreheuded by him. Utility, 
cold, calculating utility is a standard in his ethies or pelities, Even Jesus Christ—the- 
characterietic preduct of Asia, whose religion, by the purest accident, he has come to 
profess, if not follow—baa been turned to profitable: account ! 


; 


“Take for instance the sentiment of benevolence. Phe European temperament is 
thoroughly capable of responding to it, but in its own characteristic way. For example, 
his favourite bitch has given birth to four: puppies: If he wants to keep one puppy, as: 
@ general rulp he will put the remaining ones ia a sack and drowa them in the nearest; 
pond, Because.if their mother has to feed all the puppies, the one he wanteto keep will. 
not get sufficient nourishment to anewer fully. to the requirements of ita breed. This is 


utility. Then the other puppies, not getting their mother’s milk in sufficient quantity, © 


can hardly be expected to do full justice to their breed, and can accordingly be turned. 
to no profitable account or use. Therefore, without condemning them to a useless, and 
possibly miserable, existence, the best thing for them would be to kill them. This is 
benevolence. In India a domestic animal, when no longer of any’ use, is not abandoned 
to its fate, and is not less affectionately treated during the remaining days of its existence. 
A European will spare no pains:to: make'a domestic animal comfortable: and happy so: 
long as it is. useful. When it is not, it, will be,disposed of to make.room. for a. new and; 
more usefal one: Sentiment detached from utility has no place in the: ethics of. the. West; 


“A glaring instance of this characteristic standard of Westera moratity is furnished! 


by the treatment which is being accorded to our countrymen: in South: Africa. More: 
then one British colonist in. that. inhospitable land has, testified, in eloquent. terms: to: 
the immense, almost invaluable, services. which. Indian. emigrants have rendered. to the, 
‘white.’ colonist there; Much of the, present prosperity of the land is due to their. exer- 
tions, Indeed, the country has been made habitable by the sole exertions of our poorer 
countrymen there, and vast primitive. foreste—warrens of . wild beasts and venomous, 


endeavours, As long-as they were useful,’ they: were ¢ ’ Vike: b 


CE WU WH ine; sat they meno ge ity i 


golonfste—tatheor appeared to be ‘in the way’—the time was declared to, have. come, for : 
them to depart! If there are still Indians in South Africa, it is certainly not due to 
the gratitude of the ‘white’ colonists for their. ‘past ‘services, En gland’s war against 
the Boers was sought to be justified by. the Boer treatment of Indians. How pathetically 
sincere was the gratitude of the latter, and how eagerly and manfully did they répay 
on the field, of battle the debt of gratitude which they felt.they. owed to-the British: for 
taking up: the cudgel on. their behalf! The Boers were ‘crushed, the . British flag was 
hoisted over the Transvaal, but the millenoinm has not come, and there is no sign 
that it will ever cofje; ‘Indeed, one wonders if, the Indians could have fared worse 
under Boer rule! The dodge that was played in January last has failed, and our country- 
men in that inhospitable Colony are this time, determined to see things brought to a 
definite issne, come what may. In a recent meeting, our readers are aware, they adopted 
& resolution deciding on passive resistance to the un-British attitude of the Transvaal 
Government and demanding the return of all applications for — The struggle 
has begun in all the grim silence of deadly éarnestriess.” 


2. The Aftab (Delhi), of the, 14th June 1908, remarks that a recent 
oasis peper on the doings of the British Gov- _jssue of the Majlis, a newspaper pub- 
‘lished at Teheran (Persia), contains 9 
cominunication dealing with Indian affairs. The paper refers to facts of which 
neither Hindus nor Muhammadans seem to be cognisant, ‘and the 4/tad, there- 
fore; publishes 9 translation of it for. the benefit of the public. The writer. 
begins by sayirig that in June 1905 some Englishmen, who were specially 
_ appoitited for'the purpose by the British Government, went to Mecca in disguise 
vid Koweit, Zoliar, Najab, Syria and Aleppo, concluded secret agréements' with 
savage and ignorant Arabs, who know nothing of the political morality of 
European Governments, regarding the conquest of Mecca and bribed them and 
have since. heen bribing them with money. Mr.—-who has served in the 
Persian gulf for a number of years, went to Baghdad the same month, managed 
to win the friendship of a certain young man, asked the latter to make. 
thorough. enquiries about the roads to Mecca, other places of pilgrimage and 
the requirements of pilgrims and the morals of the people concerned, and in 
return promised to secure for him an unusually highly paid appointment in the 
Gulf, The young man was taken in, made the necessary enquiries, embodied 
the results ‘in a- pariphlet and handed over the same to Mr.——without: 
demanding anything i in return. When the Sahib had gained his object he did 
not allow his tool even to approach his house, and left for England | soon after. 
The writer then. goes on to say that the British Government in India has placed 
Maulvi Leakut Husain under arrest for the offence of having tried to induce 
“Muhammadans to shake hands with Hindus. He adds that it has also resorted 
to threats in order to make the paper Bunde Mutaram desist from exposing 
the vices:and tyrannical doings of the English, while it has stopped the publica- 
tion of the. Yugantar and imprisoned its Editor, :Bhupendro Nath Bhose. 
This had the effect of creating unusual excitement among thoughtful Bengalis, 
.and.one.of them, who. is. connected. with the. ‘Ripon College, lost no time in 
_ issuing.another: paper under the. name. of Y ugantar. This journal was also. 
_ guppressed -by:the Government of India on the ground that the word Yugantar 
was caleutated ‘to inflame the Bengalis and decreed there should be no periodical 
of that niitng.. ‘A freé fight followed ‘between the Police and those connected 
with | the x newspaper Proprietors. Ben galis had never beaten (dit. punished) 
itish 1 members of the, Police force (Jié..the British national Police), but the 
writer J saw: them,,do.80 with his:own.eyes.: ° In their enthusiasm, they . started. 
‘a societies aid: delivered: fiery: speeches. «At last a menahie. ald: Bengali, 


Seen eM ROTA RE proche ACO, pia LE 
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apn 


whoag nama need not be mentioned, stood up and enquired of the andience 
whether India was not for Indians and Bengal for the. Bengalis, and whether the 


-sceptre of Bengal shonld go to the family of Surendro Nath Banerjee. The 


audignes replied in the affirmative, npon which the speaker remarked that tha 
object in view was impossible of attainment without a union between Hindus 
and Mahgmmadens, thas the English stood in the way of this union, and that the 
Prophet's followers mast be savages to be wholly ignorant of national honoue 

and sufferings. He aleo enqnired of his hearers whether the Bengalis (Jit. we) 
could put up with British oppression any longer, and on being asked to name 
a remedy he seid that his fellow-countrymen should eonclyde secret agreementy 
with Portugal and France, for they owned possessions in India, and also with 
Germany and Japan, for they were feared by all. This brought the meeting 
to a close, and if te mains to be seen what the Bengalis will do next. The 
writer then goes on to ssy that it is incumbent on Muhammadans to devise 
means to ensure the safety of Mecca. He adds that a great rising which even 
a Nadir will be powerless to suppress is imminent in India and Burma. 
The British have been given word to leave India quietly as soon as natives 
become united and are ready to rule the country themselves. 25 crores of 
Hindus are now sick of British rule and trade, while 60, nay 70, per cent of 
Muhammadans also are ofthe same mind, Moreover, the English have been 
treating natives in such 9 way that, with the exception of a few worthless and 
poor persons, they have no friends among the children of the soil. The 
condition of India and Burma is such that people know that these countries are 
about to pass out of the hands of the English. If this really comes to pass 
England will become one of the weak powers of the world. 


(b)— Home. 
3. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 29th June 1908, publishes the fol- 
” Lord Morley’s Reform Scheme. lowing :—= 


“They are going to lock the stable after the horse has been stolen. 


RAS MB ote hp Pe eh. Plt EP Pats 0 Ro ite Sort, Migs SPP PrP 
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The Congress has been crying for 20 years that a great change has taken | 


place in the thoughts of Indians, but no one would listen to it till those whose 
conduct was typical of the precept laid down in the couplet, directing that 
‘If the King calls day night’ one should reply ‘ Here are the moon and 
stars,’ and who only knew how to say ‘yes, Sir,’ and considered it an act of 
blasphemy to utter a single word ayainst their temporary rulers, had to put 
in silence with repeated blows from those in authority. 


4 Then the time came when the people began.to whisper to one. another, 
‘the power for which we have conquered country after copntry at the cost of 
our lives is basy compassing our ruin. We have faith in.ite ywopd, but.it does 
‘not trust us even for a single minute.’ - The very first thing whith the English 
did on eoming here was t disarm:natives. The latter (who knew). that. quarrels 
were of daily occurrence and that thousands of murders were, committed (ig 
the country) thought that they had got rid of all this disorder ; that they would 
thenceforth have no:fesr of daeoits and :robbers; and that Government would 
afford them .protention, in’ return for.which..they would only, have to pay & 
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paltry sum..of asoney to: pay chowkidars. The Depale, hej dip ver 
their mistéke very -agon. . They bagan to. realise thas. peen disart 
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in order of keep them a nation of slaves till the day of judgment: nay, in order 
that Government might, under a pretext, destroy the forces opposed’ to it, 
‘The sole object in view was to weaken all the resources of Indians, so that in 
times of opposition they might not easily overthrow the English, for the latter 
knew their natural instincts and their habit of not keeping their word. They’ 
knew that a wolf could not masquerade in sheep’s clothing for long. This was 
the reason why they deprived (natives) of (their) arms. The Indians also were 
tired of wilding the sword and wanted rest after (the activity of) hundreds of 
years. They had come to regard civil wars with disgust: the brave men who 
had been engaged in war for a very long time were impatient for rest. They: 
had sheathed their swords as there was not the least vestige of an enemy in the 
country. All were desirous of coming under the British flag. The English 
made some promises and the generous-hearted Indians made over their arms 
to them. The sword which can be wrested by a display of swordmanship 
alone fell into the hands of the English without a blow. The English began 
to profit by the simplicity of natives and refused to falfil their promises. The 
people began to agitate. In the first instance, they remonstrated with the 
English mildly (saying) ‘Do not oppress (us). Fill our stomachs (and) then 
take away what is left. No one will interfere with you.’ But the Feringhees . 
were conceited (enough to think) that no one-could injure them and that their 
disarmed subjects could do them no harm. When soft words proved of no 
avail the people made efforts to gain their end by the use of strong language. 
But how could words avail with a people who had come to think that they had 
conquered India with the sword and in whose rotten brains the idea had taken 
root that they would maintain their rule with the same weapon. The people 
‘began to grow more and more discontented, while Government, instead of 
conciliating the discontented, held itself aloof from them more and more. The 
people became anxious for their progress (but) the authorities decided to 
increase the army. They behaved in an extremely short-sighted manner. 
The exigencies of the time demanded that the people should be conciliated, 
but not the least heed was paid to their wishes, nay, on the contrary, they were 
treated with increasing rigour. The people, who were already discontented, 
became disappointed and in their despair grew sick of life and began to 
study the history of the world. They, however, found no clue to guide them. 
Treatment only made their disease te 


) At last, the explosion of the bomb has stunned all to- -day. Those 

_ who used to behave like Pharogh have admitted the existence of God. They 

ask (the people) to shake hands with them and restore (Jét. establish) peace 

and order in the country (adding) that they will not fail to carry out their 

reform proposals, They advise us not to lead the people astray. For our 

part, we have ‘always preached peace and will continue todo so, A native 

who by word or deed tries to involve his countrymen in danger does not 

"deserve to be called a well-wisher of the country. The general public, how- 

ever, are fully cognisant of the acts of severity committed by you (the English). 

Although you desire to effect the restoration of peace by reforming the present 

~ methods of administration, we wish to ask you whether the proposed reform 

_gcheme, which you have been belauding to the skies, will prove a success. 

Will it conciliate the discontented people? ‘Will the appointment of one or 

—- two Indians to the Provincial Councils help you to gain the end which you are 
a endeavouring to achieve, (The next sentence’ is’ unintelligible’?) ‘ Is‘it 
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true that the: appointment of three or four natives to nk. poste will fill the 
stomachs of their starving countrymen ? , Will .we be spared the. diagrace to 
which we are spbjected jin foreign countries owing to our being under your 
protection ? Will.the.invidious distinction which is now made ‘between white 
men.and black ceage,in fyture? Will. you.refuse to punish an Englishman for 
murdering .a native,?. Will the police continue. to. harass the general public ? 
Will respectable natives cease to be. appointed. special constables in future ?. 
Will. any heed be paid to. the wishes of the people? ‘Will high-paid appoint: 
ments cease to be reserved for whites? Just. as. the recent capture of an 
Englishman by the Moors prompted all.the Powers of Europe to tarn Moraceo 
topsy-turvy, 
¢ Only a. few: days ago the Natal Geren turned several hundreds 
of our,(sic.) loyal Indian. subjects into jail for a mere trifle. This was the 
Government which put thousands of your young-men to the sword, and which 
shed so much blood only a few years ago, that you used to weep bitterly at 
, hearing. the appeals. of English women and the wailing of orphans. It was in 
this country that so many of your.stalwart officers were killed, and whose loss 
caused the late Queen Empress, who was the personification of mercy, to ask 
you to end the war with the people of Natal, saying that they were a very 
blood-thiraty. people—the people whose eyes once used to become, blood-shot 
at mere sight of you, but to whom. you taught a lesson which must still be 


fresh in their minds and whose cities you devastated, cutting down all, both 
young ‘and old, who came across your path. 


“ Yet you, did nothing ( léé. kept silent) beyond saying that according 
to their laws they could treat others as they liked in their (Uié. a) self-govern- 
ing country.: Has any provision been made in the reform scheme to remedy 
this thing ? Will you prevent foreigners, who have been draining away the 
wealth of India to.their own countries (from doing 90), or ;will you prevent the 
poor Indians from crying.out ?. Will.you desist .fram spreading famine in the 
country in the name of free trade? Will you stop the export of grain? Will 
you ever do anything for voiceless and destitute Indians, just as you are mak- 
ing provision for old men in England? In your country women are trying to 
rival men, but here you are trying to emasculate men. Will you not pass new 
laws every day to restrict the liberty of speech and writing ? Will you begin 
to trust natives? Remember that if.all these things are not done even a 


thousand reform schemes, let alone one, will avail you nothing. These 
schemes will not conciliate discontented people. 


*‘ Suppose you appoint one native to your Council, what will this lead to ? 
Will you attach the least value to his opinions? . We cannot imagine how (the 
opinion of) one Indian will prevail against the opinion of twenty. otber Mem- 
bers. Only recently we have seen that nearly all Indian Members opposed the 
Newspapers Bill, but that their opinion was not regarded. Will your nature 
undergo.a change now or will some Indian descend from Heayen who will be 
able to make you adopt his views? When no weight is attached to the 


opinion of the present Members, how is.it pore to ipeaina ie you will 
listen to this solitary Indian ? 


“ Even if these impossibilities an are Hot ¢ considered to be 9 wee ne 
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twenty years’ ago, Now wher: ‘political “agitation .is in. fall swing there re- 
main ‘no:hopes of recontilistion. © You havé disgraced to your heart’s content 
all the leader whom the people used to hotiou# and for whom’ they con sidered 
it an ordinary thing to lay down their lives: So far from lowering’ them . 
in ‘the public ‘estimation this rigour on your part has made those martyrs 
atill moré: popular. Do not, by pouring the oil of rigour ‘on it,’ still further 
spread (Jit. brighten) ‘the fire of enmity: which you have kindled and 
which now burns in all parts of Indis. ‘Extinguish it: by pouring the 
water of leniency on it. Do not hope to achieve success by introducing the 
proposéd (Jé#. present) nominal (Jé. ordinary) reforms. If you desire the 
maintenance of peace in the country give. Indians.a share in the administration 
equal to -your own, Trust them and make those officers who are ' widening 
the gulf of enmity (between the rulers and the ruled): desist from said 
efforts. Treat (the people) righteously, | 


4, The Hithari (Lahore} ), of the 22nd June 1908, publishes the fol- 


Suton and roled,. lowing article _ é The, N ational 
5 cadens / Euolid” axioms — 


(1) A mother loves her child. 


(2) A large number of articles are Hs. sete into India from 
England in these days. __ 


Proposition I.—Ehunctation. The expansion of Indian trade is 
injurious for England. 


As hosiae goods are imported into. India from England (Axiom 2) 
their manufacture in India would stop their export from England and oer 
injure the trade of the English, 


PRrovostrrion II.—The appointment of Indlane t ta high posts ander — 
Government is calculated to injure the English, =—_— 


As high posts are now held by Englishmen the conferring of the same 


on Indians would result either in the expulsion of the present incumbents 


or in Englishmen being forbidden to hold them in fut ure. The step would 
injure the English either way. 


Proposition. IIl.—The British Government will do tis utmost hot fo 
| give Indians their rights. 


The commercial prosperity of India is calculated to injure England 
UPosyunaie ao 


" Thé' conferring of high posts on - Indians § is injurious to » Breslin 
(Proposition II), 


As a grant of their rights to Indians will imply. both’. an. Shblewinnil 
of Indian trade and the holding of high a ppointments by Indians, whyeonenans 
will never grant them their rights. 


‘Prorosrriox IV.—The British Government has m0 meet 
mi A ge with povay | 
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“> The prospétity’ of ‘Indiana would injare the: Euglia-fhnd ) the 
British Government loves the: English. ~ Ady) Godt Bac ae De 


as 
‘ee 


The British Government does ‘not sympathise with Indians. 


Paorosrri0s V,— Government servants do not spmparhten vith 
ee the country. 


3 ee The British Government dogs 2 not greatly sympathise with Indians 
(Proposition es 


ioe ae The works done by it will not is characterised by sympathy for 
the a 


sd 


v 


Those who help 3 in the performance of such mack cannot be in 
- great wens with the country. (They may sympathise with it in their 
hearts, -but cannot do so openly without having to suffer for this.) 


7 


3 


_-Proposrtion VI.—Zeachers employed in Government schools have very 
little sympathy with the country. 


4 * 
‘é 


‘ Government servants do not sympathise shoe the county (Pro- 
position V). : 


Teachers in Government schools help in producing Government servants. 


| +. Teachers in Government schools have very little sympathy with 
the country. , 


Proposition VII.—Zhe moderates are not of use to the country. ; 


The moderates wish to obtain rights from Government by begging. 


But the Government (of India) will not give the pee their rights (Pro- 
position II). 


.*, The moderates are not of use to the country. 


Proposition VIII.— Government grants rights out of fear, lest othervwieg 
| it should injure its own interests. —— ? 


Government derives political and commercial benefits from India 
) (Proposition B). 


.. Government wishes to retain its hold upon the country, — 


But it is difficult for it to rule the people without tahoming some 
sympathy with them. | : 
- -. Government grants some rights to. — people with @ view to. show. 
ing that it has some sympathy- with them, eros SARL: | 


Phorostrion IX —He who Searts the protising of oppression 


adc Performs o meritorious deed. pee ae 
- The tyrant oppresses~=practising oppression is a: reprehensible ‘habit.: 

This habit «injures both the: oppressed and’ the’ soul of the ee « ty 
prevent the tyrant, therefore, from practising oppression is: good : for 
oppressor and the: oppreseed., ‘Wherefore: be Who: therarts wth ps 
ensign performs 4 meritorious act. oaereney ual cae 
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oft ct Paproseton K.—Thd Britieh Goverdment wilt place abutrcles 


in the way of the cotntry's progress. — fot Ofori 
The: prosperity of India is injurions to tha Exglith (Proposi- 


+ The British Government sympathiacs with the Fnglish, 
“. The Government i is anxious to retard the progress of Indians. 
- Buorosrron Xt. —Government wishes to see the country: disunited. ay 


>. a Government does not like natives to advance. 
“It likes the means which retard the progress of the country. | 
o ¥ Disunjon is a great obstacle in the way of the country’s progress. 
i . Government likes disunion. | 


Pineesintil XIL.—-Governent wilt not approve of Moret Societies. 
 s° Goverment likes to see’ the country disunited,, Moral societies 


remove discord (Proposition VIE). 


e's Government will not like moral societies, 
Notz.—=This is the reason why moral societios cannot flourish in this country, Thete usefalsess js 


marred by spies. 


--Paopostrton XIII. — Government will place hindrances in the way of 
religious and higher education. 


Government wishes to place obstacles in the way of national progress 


(Proposition X), 


Religious and higher education is conducive to this progress. 


, Government will place obstacles in its way. | 
Notg.—The object of Government in maintaining one or two Colleges is that it may show 


the public that it sympathises with them and wishes to educate them. As a matter of fact, however, 
it places obstacles in the way of education, otherwige where was the neeessity for passing a law 
requiring the possession of a large building and specified funds to have the right to teach ; one should either 
ascend to the sky or fa}l down into a well, Why should restrictions about large buildings and libraries be: im- 
posed’ if the peépte dan receive instruction under the pépal trees and a little money can be made to go a long 
way ? Simply to make natives patronise Government Colleges, the students of which aspire only to becoming 


Government servants, 


5. Hindustan (Lahore), | of the 26th’ June 1908, publishes the 
substance of a conversation between & 

Denar ane se European Military servant .and an 
Indian Editor, who ¢ compares British rule with Moghul rule, and gives the 
palm to the latter, The Muhammadan rulers, like Aurangzeb, he says, main- 
tained peace at a time when there were neither railways nor telegraphs nor post 
offices, but now that the Government possessess vastly improved means of 


~ communication and highly destructive implements of war, it is afraid to 


trust the people even with a knife for cutting vegetables. Again, under the 
Moghul’ Emperors Native States were permitted to have forts, guns, and 
armies. The case is, however, quite different now, for the English do not 
suffer them even. to repair their old forts, to say: nothing of keeping an army | 
or-munitions of war, The poliey of Muslim rulers, was to: strengthen. theit 
friends, sud the reault was that their: rule lasted for about 750. yeares. bat 

, inspite of their bodsted strength, have not bedn able to -main- 
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country ‘for 150'years and have completely disarmed Inditns, Aurangzeb, the 
‘Indian Editor says, may have been: a bigot or a tyrant, but his bigotry and 
‘tyranny wer¢g based upon honest motives. He wanted his Hindu. subjects 
to embrace Islam, because he sincerely believed that it was for their. good 
‘and when they became Musalmans they could eat with the Emperor and marry 
into his family, - The English; however not only despise: native converts 
to Christianity but also Eurasians, who claim to have.a share of English blood 
in their veins. There is peace no doubt, he adds, under English rule, bat it 
has been bought ata very high price. Besides, it is’ not.true Heavies to 
‘maintain peace by disarming a people. And what charms can this peace 
have for Indians who have no food toeat? -They formerly stood in terror 
of robbers, but now-a-days robber’s work is done by the Police, who are 
greatly feared by all respectable natives. The Muhammadan rulers of Indis 
became popular with the lapse of time, for they mixed with the people:; 
but the English, on the contrary, are gradually losing popularity and strength 
as their rule in the country is growing older. Up to the year 1870, although 
‘the people possessed a warlike spirit and had arms, there’ was no sedition in 
the country and the Government felt no need of arming itself with the Maxih 
guns of section 124 A., the revolvers of section 153, Indian ‘Penal Code, and the 
cartridges of section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code. But during: the 
last 50 years, during which period, plague, famine and cholera have killed 
‘millions of people, and Indians have become weak and spiritless, some English 
‘officers have been heard to acknowledge their inability to keep them under con- 
trol and asking for a grant of unlimited powers to hang or imprison the people 
according to their sweet will. But how is it, asks the Editor, that while 
‘during the 27 years that intervened between the passing of section 124 A. 
and its amendment the prestige of Government was high, yet ever since 1897, 
when that section was amended and Government armed itself with more 
drastic powers, its prestige has been shaken to thé foundation ? What reasons 
can the authorities give for having passed these laws ? If they say that up to 
1897 there was no sedition in the country, which, like plague, has been imported 
_ from abroad, they would be admitting the itiesinian of their adminis- 
tration. If, on the contrary, they aver that sedition has grown’ up’ in the 
_country and has not been imported, they may be asked how and why has it 
‘come’ into existence ? There must be some reason for the prevalence of 
disaffection among the people, for it cannot be believed for a moment that 
the blame rests entirely with the people and the rulers are quite innocent. 
‘The paper concludes by remarking that the replies had the effect of con- 
vincing the Military officer, and that he admitted that if Government acted 
in accordance with its laws it would prove a great blessing. But unfortun- 
ately Government's actions do ‘not correspond with its professions ‘and the. 
people, have come to know this. » 


6, The Jhang Stal (Shang), of 27th June 1908, says that once , upon 
a time there lived ’a snake) in a “jungle. 
It bit several persons with fatal results 
and was 80 greately feared in. the. neighbourhood that the people : ,discon- 
tinued, frequenting. the , jungle. . It 80 happened that a jogé passed that way 
and advised the reptile to leave ‘off biting people. The snake took the advice 
to heart, but. the result was that those who “formerly stood ‘in mortal dread 
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- eae to bine of the ttentmerit whioli it had been receiving at the hands of 


his feltow‘tneni, and was told in reply that it had been advised to abstain from 


Bitibiy and fot to disbontinue hissing alsa. The Editor then goes on to say 
Wat .the story can serve as an illustration of the present condition of his 


‘Pellow-eoantrymen. There was & time when Indians were feared throughout 


the world, bat they have tow fallen very ow. Does not the reason for this 


Me in their having, like the snake, ednsed to “hiss” and having become @ 


Rifeless peopl The difeless and weak. are subject to attack from all. sides, but 
even w live ant will face its tormentor. Are Indians worse than ants? [¢ can 
mot be gaimsaid that they dre’ treated by white men werse than dogs. 
Burepeans are not, however, €6 blame for this: They know that « dop possesses 
fife, but that natives are lifeless people, Since this is the case is it possible for 
widtives to preserve their éxistetce ? No, never. History bears testimony 


‘to the faet that mations which left off “hissing” were swept off the face of 


@he-earth, The people of India ere leyal to the Crown and Government and 
hevet hesitate te obey the local authorities. But it does not follow that 
they should put up with oppression in zilence and allow themselves to be 
kicked to death by proud white men, for this can only mean death to 
‘thems, Is thete arty attimial in the world which does: not possess the instinct 
of self:preset-viition ? Self-defence is no offence: every living creature does 
‘its utmost to defend its life. The means of self-preservation employed by 
Endians have of late come to be designated as seditious. Will the people, 
‘however, let this frighten them into inaction? If so, thay are a dead race 
‘already. They .should remember that it is far better todie in the effort to 
‘five in the true ‘sense of the word than to lead a death-like life. 


7. The following is from the Punjabee (Lahore), of od 11th Juby 
. Government and the. people. 1908 :—, ‘ 
Tat Ten COMMANDMENTS OF AnaLo-InpiA. | 


Being the sermon of a section of Anglo-Indians addressetl to the 
” AF mslléone of India.) | 


1, QOur-rule isthe: bent: rule which brought thee out of chaos and confusion, from 


‘the housa of bondage. 


2. ‘Thou shalt have notte other odti of aviditinhtins-~aliaen Swara} nor home 
tule—before ‘as, 


3.. Thou shall not. make thee any parliament or any: likences-‘of sini. that is 
in. beayen above, or that isin the earth beneath, or ‘that’ is. im the waters beneath. the 

# Thou shall not bow down. thyself unto Oongresses and. conferences nor serve 
them ; for our rule is a jealous rule, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 


unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate us. 


ee 


. 8. "Thon/sbalt.not take. the ‘name of our Raj i in vain j for the Raj will not hold 
‘hina. guiltless that. taketh his name in — 


6. Keep pater asi dy ‘to sanobify it aud! to calebrate it.. ate 
protect< “agate guaran that thy days nf be’ pmlngt et a 
rd, my 

8. bon shalt hha feom * Honest Swadeshi to sia 

9. Neither abalt thou commit patriotism. 


QO. ‘Neither shalt thou progress © oe 


11. Neither shalt thou bear disloyalty or wint of affection towards AnglosIndia. © 


|, 32,” Neither shalt thou desire England’s form of rule, neither shalt thou court the : 
Western methods of administration, their constitution or their houses of Parliament, | 
their forms ™ trial or ~~ that is theirs, 


ae 


8. ’ The Haq Pasand (Amritsar), of the ist J une 1908, publishes . the 
io following continuation of * A P olitical 
‘Drama’; a British Officer's Darbar, or 
the miserable condition of Mother Bharat. ae 
ACT I. 
ScEng 4.—/4 jungle. 


Mother ne — sa, pray that I may die and leave this world of 
disgrace! . 

* . Gura.—Have patience, mother, have patience. Patience results i in good. . 
It i is 8 ‘mistake to die the death of a suicide. 


: Myther Bharat. —My Guru, how can I have patience i ? How can I do | 
violence to my feelings ?, When I see my children in ‘trouble I am rendered 
sdvage and go mad, I can no longer see them suffer. 


Guru.—Well, go away now. God will be kind to thee and aren thy. 


ch 
i 


¢ 
A Political Drama, | 


fos 


. 


wishes, 


-(Exeunt Mother Bharat and the Sadhus), —ss—§ 
Scene 5.—A house. | 
(Enter Ul-jalul’s wife singing). 
Song. 
May I remain a servant of my country ! 
This is my constant cry. 
May I find foreign articles somewhere 
(And make short work of them forthwith ! 
It is in this work that I find satisfaction. 
I spread agitation in every house [ visit. 
This ig my. employment. - 
May I remain a servant of my country ! hoeukieons es 
pe te (Enter Ul-jalul singing.) 
Song. : 
Hear, hear, my love ; ~ 
I relate to you what befell me to-day. . 
As I went out alone to-day ~~ : ie en ona 
I was insulted by the Police oe ees 
(And) my,blood turned to water. S ewht Aone 
Hear, hear, etc. | 
Leave off clamouring about Swadeshiem, my = die i lee 
es _ Discard the use of no foreign made artides, 6 2... |. 
Or it will go hard with you. . cael onpchionetbeeoee) 
Hear, hear, etc. 


ou 


te * 


[ Mrs. Ul-jalul next sings 8 yee verses os bemoaning the . 
‘inj ber- husband to the cause of thie‘country, a8 also ‘tie’s ence 
towards samen i and imported —" The ean " 
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Hear, hear, my wife. Thou hast wholly lost thy head and clamourest 
about Swadeshiem at’ all times and ih évery house. The matter has, however, 
assumed @ serious aspect now and thou formest the subject of talk in’ every 
street. Dost thou understand ? 


Wife.—Husband, to the blind the whole of- mankind is sightless, 
Similarly madmen like yourself suspect every one of being mad. The truth, 
however, 1 is that & man reaps whatever he sows. Do you understand? =’ 


Ui-jatul. —Well, I see that thy days are numbered. This is why thou 
feelest not the least fear in thrusting thy hand in thesnake’s hole. It has been 
truly said that when fortune is about to desert a person his — becomes 
warped. Doest. thou understand ? 


Mrs. U1-jalul. —This is true. The ruin of India roa from the time 
when men like you appeared init, shameless creatures who cost the country its 
honour. You broke the heads of your countrymen in order to enjoy being 
shoe-beaten by foreigners. It is no wonder then that you should feel frightened 
ott of your ‘life at the very mention of Swadeshiem. Do you understand ? 


2 


Ul- Jalul. —It is not, ‘necessary | for me to support Swadeshism at the 

present juncture, for the reason that Government for the time being is opposed 
to the movement. Whoever therefore commits the mistake of supporting the | 
agitation will be given a short shift. I)oest thou understand ? 


Mrs. Ul-jalul.—So far from being opposed to Swadeshiem, Government 
is favourably disposed towards the movement and co-operates with the people 
in making the country advance. Even if it is granted, however, that Govern- 
ment is opposed to the movement why should we complain of this? The 
Government is a foreign Government and favours foreign-goods. If it were to 
love our manufactures it would be put to shame. PY persons of its own 
nationality. Do you understand ? 


— Ul-jalul.—But even if the Swadeshi ovement takes on will this make 
the country free ? 


Mrs. Ul-jalul.—Will it rain the paren ? Hear me, husband, 
Swadeshism is a source of great: blessings.. It adds. to the -wealth and 


greatness of a country and banishes poverty. and famine from it. Do you 
understand ? 


Ul-jalul.—I am afraid lest you should take 4 Swadesh husband. 
Mrs. Ul-jalul.—And are you's bidesht husband . | : 
Ol-jalul.— Yes, it is so. 

Ure. Ul-jalul.—How ? 

Ol-jalul.—A friend of one’s enemy is also’ one if enemy. 


Mrs. Ui-jalul, —Well, T° ‘understand 2%. Are ‘you then, Joya to 
Government ? 


— Ubjalul.—Yes. Do you “understand ? 


| Mrs. wT jatul. <'fhen I shall have your loyalty put; to the’ test thie’ 


‘ , " : day. a i shall report at the pole station that my husband thaniufsctares 
ibe for use against Englishmen, 


‘ s wt 
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- U-fand.—Wey ruin overtake thee, nty wife! What doit thon say ? 


Thou art planning my detth. Bombe! Thou wilt have ine enhes tee 
‘sentenced to death like Khudi Ram. ee eo et 


_ Mre. Ut jalul.—This is the fate. which befall those ihe play their 
countrymen false. ‘Those who hate Swadeshiem suffer the sate fate. You 
also had better take the right path or you will lose your life, Do you 
understand ? 


(1 be continued). 


9, The muthani (Lahote), of the %nd Fane 1988, salts 4 
ss @Othinitinication from Lala Har Dyal, 

who itt contitiustion of fis previows 
fenmrke says that it is greatly to the interest of Government that Indians 
ahould be willing to enter ‘its service. It is but natural that Government 
should be untxious to propitiate noblemeti and young natives whé aré edticwted 
‘by tuking them into public service, for by doing so it riot otily wddé to the 
stability of the administration, but also provides against the datigers to which 4 
foreign Government is always exposed. ‘The position of alien tulers in thei# 
tortquered possessions is always very insecure, atid they have not only to look 
after internal peace, but should afso be in constant readiness to repel invasions 
from outside. They should therefore be brave and fearless, as aleo resouree- 
ful enough to meet all possible contingencies. This being so Government actd 
very wisely in taking Indians of the above classes in the public sérvice. I 
would however be a great mistake to suppose that the participation of Indians 

in the administration is beneficial to themselves also; and that by serving 

Governutent they pave the way for the courtry to obtain self-government. 
Far from this being the case they are indefinitely postponing thé acquisition 

of self-government by the country. The writer then goes on to say i it is 
strange that what is an axiomatic truth to évery European boy, vie., that it 

is a great sin to serve under foreign rale, should be so very difficult for the 

Indian mind to grasp. Having regard, however, to the moral and intellectual 
degradation of natives, oné should not feel surprised at their slowness in. taking 

in this simple truth. Lala Har Dyal next endeavours to prove that Govern: 

ment service injuriously affects the national morality of the people and that i 
earnot go hand in hand with patriotism. It is also synonymous with selfish- 
ness, and it is thé opinion of all thoughtful men that as long as Indians are 
selfish they should not aspire after Swaraf. On the other hand, adds the 
writer, it is the unanimous verdict of Congress leaders that the present’ policy 
of Government is responsible for many of the evils from which the country has 
been suffering ; but, on the other, a distiziguished member of the Congress 
like Mr. Dutt used to serve Government and lend it: his help in carrying out 
a policy disapproved of by him. ‘Such double-dealing on the part of her sons 
can ever help forward the:cduse of Indiw. Is it: not. disgraceful: that those 
very persois Who'denvutice Government’s policy iin. their writings ‘should bé 
willing to offer’ their’ services to carry out the same, for it & Government 
 Wervants' who traxitlate‘that policy into action ? After temiarking that those 


_ Governmenteervice and natives. 


‘who co-operaté: with Governtient in giving’ effect to measares calculated to. 


-‘Wifur@ the people nist share the popeuids for the: audeiretile. reiulte te 
the country, the writer concludes by sagingrtliat son dail herledien 


i 


ys 
‘Indians in » this seanatt, and that a. _-publia servant in ‘England - would rather 
resign his post then help forward a policy of which he disapproves. . Iti 


therefore clear that a service which is calculated to make its members selfish 
and unpatriotic can never be helpful in the acquisition of Swaraj le 


10. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 19th June 1908, remarks that the 
way in which the recent bomb out- 
rages have affected some Anglo-Indian 
newspapers makes one pity them, These papers see bombs everywhere and. 
look upon everyone, whether friend or foe, as.a maker of bombs and belong- 

ing to secret societies. This is perhaps due to their being under the delusion 

that Indians have com to know of the cowardice-of-the English and that the 
bomb has destroyed the enchanted castle in which the people of this country 
have been shut. The paper then goes on to say that natives have known for 
the past fifty years that the Englishmen i in India—civilians, soldiers, merchants, 
&c,—do net exceed 14 lakhs in number. They have also been aware that 
recruits for the army are very scarce in England and that the English love 
ease and pleasure to excess, It has been further known to them that no. 
people or Government in the world is pleased with the English and that ‘the 
Native Chiefs in India are sick of their treatment by Government. They have 
pever, wished and can never wish to drive the British Government out of 
India. - It -is the sense of justice of the British which binds them to the former, 
prompted them to make over their country to its present rulers and induces 
them to help in the preservation of British rule in it. It must, however, be 
added that their faith in the sense of justice of the British is weakening day 
by day, and a large number of them have come to be filled with despair. If 
a knowledge of this and of the fact that natives have come to realize the 
nature, of the policy followed by Government towards them have stunned the 
authorities. and newspapers like the Pioneer, the Englishman, the Civil and 
Military Gazette and the Times, they are perfectly justified in experiencing 
feelings of bewilderment. ‘They may, however, rest assured that the. present 
troubles will disappear at once if the authorities abandon their policy. of 
repression in favour of one of conciliation.. The situation has not yet become 
actually ‘serious and Government. has still time to conciliate the people. It 
is wrong to say, as was remarked by the Viceroy at, the time of the passing 
of the Newspaper Act, that Indians receive help from abroad, Perhaps the - 
story has been invented to enable the authorities to evade. confessing and. 
removing the real causes of the prevailing unrest, \ The paper. further , remarks 
that although ‘promises. hitherto made to them by Government have not been 
fulfilled, natives are still so guileless that they can be won over by_ being 
shown the smallest kindness. If the authorities cannot conciliate. such a 
simple-minded people they must be wantingin true statesmanship. After 
remarking that. Indians serve in the Police and Military departments on very 
amall salaries, it says that the rulers of the Feudatory States. know that.if two 
er three of them were to combine they. could greatly harass Government, 

bat that they still obey their Presidents like slaves . It.is the. height. of. folly. 
to alienate a people like Indians and to do nothing to conciliate them. 
- Roglish and Anglo-Indian newspapers, however, distrust native troops and 
educated: Indians, regarding even Indian, Princes with suspicion... In conclu 
ON; : the Editor’ finds; fault with these newspapers for. trying. | to TROBE: the 

ahjegninat his fellon-touniyymen, ares 2 rites hala 


; 


Fhe _Anglo-Indian newspapers and the present situa _ 
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i. “The following ia from the Feneha Labor) of the 4th sesh 


‘ 


| Waar 18 NOT SEDITION 1. 


oP ere (ron one Telegraphic Correrponent) OU 


> Yai view'ot the ettensive operations of a vigorous seditious cotnpaign in all parts of 
the ooutitry, it lids become necessaty that péople should know not so much sbout what 
ib sodition us about wliat‘is not sedition. Kot in: these days every’ form of crititism, event 
bond Ade criticism, nmiay'be construed and interpreted as amounting to sedition © «© | 


-. . Our ee — tons us the gn as not sovounting ta 
seditiou::—» | : 


¢K) To cilician Ainglo-Tidiin sahibe at s reayeetsble dintince, 
(ey To sing Hallelujahs to the bureaucratic Government, 


6) To | praise the glories of British rule in India and offer thankegivinge ta 
: ~ Police reign, 


(4) To abstain from ’ singing tie burden of Indian poverty and of India’s ills, : 
(5) To save the official “ prestige * and the fair name of the heaven-born service, 
; (6) To yield unquestioning : obedience to all ‘the acts of the administration. 


(7) To cease to criticise both in the press and on the platform “7 ” 
tive measure or any official doings. 


(8) To play the part of innocent babes and be content with: the things that 
their fathers provide them with and thus remain in blissful ignorance. . 


(9) To refrain from taking any part i in any political agitation, 
) (10) To know and realize that you are but subjects and not citizens. — 


- (11) To free yourselves from all India’s cares. and anxieties and leave them 
severely alone. _ 


(12) To remain for ever oa ever absolu tely faithful and loyal to officialdom. 


12, Hindustan (Lahore), of 26th June 1908, observes that the 
Gieatis Peers English rulers of India believe that 
natives are a lying people, After 
sseibdae whether this belief i is well-founded the paper says that the Civil and 
Military Gazetie reports that when the sentence of death was pronounced upon 
him, Khudi Ram Bhose was greatly upset and turned pale, According to 
Calcutta newspapers, however, he showed no signs of fear and his face beamed 
Jike that of a martyr. The Editor then enquires which party one should 
believe, the Anglo-Indian daily of Lahore, which is published ata distance of 
1,000 miles from Calcutta,. or the metropolitan newspapers, He adds that the 
Civil and Military Gazette also reports that Khudi Ram wanted to say some- 
thing to the Court and that his demeanour gave one the impression that he 
‘wished to beg for mercy, As a matter of fact, however, he wanted to tell the 
people present how to make bombs, But the court ordered him to be taken 
“away and it was undoubtedly well-advised in doing 80. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to believe that the. art of manufacturing bombs i is known pny, to a few 
people in the country. 


coe Be: Hindustan (Lahore), of 26th came 1908, rene: that Just as 
| Prosontiay for sedition, = it is impossible for a European’ to be 


2 ee ee emer - punished for Kling native; no out- 
pom ag who falls into the clutches of, the apthoritjes can 
escape unscithe A native _ prostodiad od any charge W vatever shou 


4d 
thereforé néver hope'to escape punishment. ' “After‘referring to the rédent pro- 
secutions for sedition in Bombay and Bengal, the paper remarks that the com 


tagion must spread to the Punjab also, Indeed, one genuine and another 
doubtful case of this plague lias already occurred at Dera Ismail Khan and 
Jhang respectively. The patients are atill hovering between life and death, and 
it remains to be.seen when the troubles of the poor men will come to. an end, - 
After remarking that if the disease breaks out in the Punjab it will assuredly. - 
spread to all parts of the province, the paper says that the Editors prosecuted 
by Government are pre-judged by the Courts. The considerate treatment’ 
recently accordéd to the Editor. of the Frontier Advocate is known to all. It 
is now the turn of the Jhang Sial, and the public are anxious to know in what 
trouble its boldness and plain-speaking will land it. Translation ‘upon trans- 
lation of writings appearing in that paper has been made of late. Hindustan 
then goes on to say that when the Editor of the Kal applied for his release on 
bail the Magistrate rejected the application, saying that the incriminating article 
was such that a conviction was a matter of certainty. The Judge (of the High 
Court) also, to whom the accused applied for bail, agreed with the Magistrate, 
which means that the accused has been plainly told that he is to be sent to jail. 
If all officers were as truthful as the Magistrate and the Judge referred to 
things would become very easy for natives, who would Jearn to go to Court 
with winding sheets on. Indeed, the Judge being also the prosecutor itis no- 
thing short of foolishness for an accused native to try to escape ‘punishment. 
Have not natives realized yet that when justice is murdered in cases between 
them and Europeans there can be absolutely no maa of justice when the Judge 
himself turns prosecutor ? 


* 14," ‘The following is from the Punjabee (Lahore), of the 11th J uly 
The Tinnevelly Riot case. 1908 :— 


“The long- pending Tinnevelly sedition cases have come to an end. The learned 
Sessions Judge has sentenced Sj. Chidambram Pillay to two terms of transportation 
for life and Sj. Shiva to 10 years’ transportation. The sentences have immensely shocked 
the public mind, but we-confess there is no reason to be surprised at them. The 
bureaucracy is in despair, and a desperate man is always dangerous. Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes to the convicted patriots in the calamity that has befallen them and that 
in spite of the Tinnevelly. Judge’s dictum that to sympathise with a man convicted 
of sedition is sedition itself. We are not prepared to accept our law at the hands of a 
Judge who cannot keep his balance of mind in exercising his judicial functions and whose 
executive bias is apparent from every line of his judgment. The law as‘laid down’ by 
the Tinnevelly Sessions Judge loses all claims on the respectful attention of law-abiding 
citizens. A sentence like the one under notice fails to serve its purpose ard creates an 
amount of sympathy for the convicted man which a milder sentence could hardly have. 
evoked. . However, the bureaucracy have made up their mind and anyone who crosses 
their will must be prepared for the worst. But sentences like these are calculated to 
demoralise both the ruled and the rulers, Demoralisation leads to the subversion of 
intellect, aud woe to people who lose their judgment in critical times like these! _ 


To our people we would bég to remind that the race eventually belongs to him who 
dan keep his temper even in adversity. It is in adversity that the best in man comes out, 
It therefore behoves our people who are engaged in a holy struggle to keep their temper 
and to: éontinue their work in a: spirit of determination, Excesses and violence are — 
generally. the result of.excitement. We grant that there are moments when it is impos- 
sible to keep down passions, and the wisest of men lose their balance and commit excesses 
| which are in no way necessary for the furtherance: of the cause which ,they have at 
heart.. * © © But there is a difference between a man who does a thing under 
excitement and one who does it with judicial deliberation, If the fatter. tails to “keep 
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his temper he makes himself more liable to condemnation ‘than the former. ‘This, ow: 
ever, ought not to demoralise those whose cause cannot be won by fits of temper, but ‘by 
a deliberate and determined struggle carried on with all the decoram of orderly minds. 
For the latter it will not do to be excited or lose their teniper and be deprived of the 
opportunities of doing sustained work which alone can pay in the long run, When mep 
are punished for their loss of temper, they take their punishment in the right spirit and 
try to avoid a. repetition of the same in future. But when they are punished not for 
the excesses committed in moments of excitement only, but for their convictions, they 
become martyrs and the memory of their sufferings creates a halo of glory round their 
names which is a constant source of inspiration to those who have been left behind t 
continue the work so abruptly taken off the hands of the former. The punishment for 
convictions loses its deterrent effect. lt might. cause. a temporary demoralisation, but 
ean make no permanent impression. We are, however, anxious to avoid even temporary 
demoralisation. We are no advocates of violence nor do we approve of excesses. What 
we want is persistent, never-failing, well-regulated work. Let not our countrymen forget 
that the path of liberty is not a path of roses. It is full of dangers to those who take 
to it. It will not do to try the path with a failing heart. Once on it, there is no turning 
back. Some people may have to pay dearly if they lose their tempsr and make ‘unneces- 
sary fuss. Others may have to sacrifice themselves for the mere daring to go on it. 
While avoiding all unnecessary fuss we should never be faltering in our convictions.” 


15. The Hitkaré (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1908, says that the lion- 
hearted Yugantar re-appeared on the 
ecioan res 80th May last after an absence of 
several weeks, It was eagerly bought by Bengalis, who read it in the streets 
and made it over to their women on reaching their homes. After remarking 
that Bengali women regard the Yugantar with feelings of deep love and read 
it with avidity, the Editor publishes a list of the contents of the issue referred 
to, and quotes a few extracts exhorting the people to take up arms, loot public 
treasuries, kill traitors, &c, 


| IV .—Kune-Kitiine. 


16. The Hitkaré , Lahore', of the 29th June 1908, remarks that there 
is an institution at Kasur known by the 
name of Lagarkhana where oxen are 
given nothing to eat and drink for a number of days. After this their mouths 
are filled with sand and they are so severely beaten with a stout stick that their 
skin become swollen. The animals are next flayed alive, the hides thus obtuin- 
ed being thick and costly. After remarking that Government is paid some- 
thing for each ox thus killed, the Editor asks whether the authorities will take 
no step to put an end to these heartless doings. He concludes by calling 
upon the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, to look into the matter. 


17. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th June 1908, writes to a similar 
A complaint, olan | | | effect. | 


A complaint. 


V.—Native Societies AND REtiGious MATTERS. 


18. The Jhang Stal (Shang), of the 20th June 1908, says ‘that Katha 

The Hindus and Muhammadans of Kathu. Nangal, Nangal, a village in the Amritsar tahsil, 
Amtitear district, is owned almost entirely by Hindu 
-gamindars, A certain Christian Mission has recently acquired some land there 
and its Principal, assisted by a Mussalman. Police Sergeant, has set the local 
“Mussalmans. against their Hindu neighbours, Things have how come to such 
e Mu ans have not t baly been insulting Hindu women, but 
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have alse. bee using, hatchets, &e., aguinst. the Hindus... This tate of-affairs hag 


so far sential a deaf, ear to the Deputy. Commissioner’ sadvice. to pl live in 
peace with the Hindus. After remarking that he-had ‘hitherto refrained from 
writing on the subject, the Editor says that the recent murderous attaek by.a 
weaver on the son of the Lambardar has obliged ‘him to break his silence. 
He requests the Mussalmans not to turn Kathu Nangal into a Barisal. He also 
asks his co-religionists to defend themselves manfully and tells them that it is 
at the instance of their secret spEportere that the Muhammedans have been 
ill- -treating them. | : 


VI. —Lrotstation. 


19, The Then) Siat (Jhang), of the 20th June 1908, says that the 
people had long been waiting for 
.Government to descend to the low 
tactics which the majority of Governments adopt under circumstances _ like 
those now prevailing in India. The waiting is at an end now and Government 
has passed two new laws, one relating to Explosive Substances and the other to 
Newspapers. The Editor does not think it necessary to criticise the former law 
at length, but will content himself by asking whether any law has also been 


The Explosive Substances and the Newspaper Acts. 


passed to deal with the causes which have called bomb-throwers into being in 


the country. The Act can serve no useful purpose, for it does not go to the 
root of the evil which it is intended to eradicate. As regards the Newspapers 
Act, he says that it will hang over the native. press like the sword of Damocles. 
N ative newspapers are charged with having created anarchists by publishing 
strong writings, but no one has cared to enquire who is responsible for the 
appearance of writers who favour strong language, Again, those who preach 
murder and violence are not likely to be devereed from doing 80 because of 
this Act or scores of other similar laws. Those.who do not heed imprisonment 
or death will not leave off preaching the lessons they have been teaching 


for 80 long. Moreover, formerly it was easy for Government to arrest the 


Editors, Printers and Proprietors of newspapers, but when printing presses 
are confiscated and secret presses are set up the task will become very difficult. 
A printer will then cause a confingraton at Calcutta to-day and raise 2 
commotion at Lahore to-morrow. 


20. The Aftab Delhi), of the 2lat June 1908, says that all men— 


Fhe Explosive Substances Act, whether white or black—are equal in 


the eyes of God. But Satan also has 
a hand in the affairs of this world. Whoever can do so places others under 


his rule, while a subject people punish their oppressor whenever they have the 
opportunity. It is said that the world has been progressing, but the Editor 
is of opinion that mankind cannot be said to have advanced while even our 
King is left on the face of the earth.- As it-is.it is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of order i in the world that the laws promulgated by the existing Govern- 
ments should be obeyed, After remarking that alaw should be passed only 
if the majority of the people ‘concerned approve of itand that this principle is 
followed in every civilised country,-he says that Indians are an unfortunate 


race, They” are ‘being eryshed under the heavy weight of | ad versity and 


oppression, and no one listens to their cries and entreaties. The ‘Government. 
of India has ey passed. two laws j it was. the wish of the Editor also that 
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some such laws should be enacted. Would it, however, have mattered much, 


if Government had obtained the opinion of the people on these laws before. 


placing the same on the Statute book’? Would British rule in India have. 
come to an end if thé Acts had been passed on the 8th of July instead of on 
the 8th June ? Would the Englishmen in the country have been burnt alive 
and swept off the earth’s surface in the interval ? Would their bodies. have. 
been cut into pieces andthrown to kites and crows for food? Would the 
British navy have been drowned and would native troops have rebelled against 
their masters ? The English persist in committing mistakes and do not profit 
by experience. They partitioned Bengal against the wishes of the Bengalis 
and have been suffering for the mistake. Two English lives have already been 
sacrificed, and it is not known how many will be injured in the future. The 
English are a very obstinate people and, in their pride of power, care for no 
one. Natives, whom the laws in question affect, were not consulted before 
they were passed, which is an unheard-of proceeding. And still the English 
say that they value (the opinions) of the people of this country. They should 
not deceive natives, but should always be plain-spoken. The tyrants should 
not scourge the latter and sprinkle salt and pepper into their wounds. Indians 
are an afflicted, heart-broken and grief-stricken people, and the English should 
not provoke curses from them by wounding their feelings,: lest their glory and 
splendour should come to naught. The paper next enquires why the people 
were not consulted about the laws referred to, and says that they have the right 
to fight with the English over the matter. It was remarked by Sir Harvey 
_Adamaon that as the law then in force was not sufficient to deal with the Calcutta 
bomb-throwers the Explosive Substances Act should be passed very soon. 
But were not the accused already in the lock-up and has not the Arms Act 
rendered natives even more effeminate and spiritless than women? Again, 
did not the old law place sufficient obstacles in the way of the people buying 
explosive substances ? It was further stated by Sir Harvey that in England 
a similar law had been enacted in a hurry. As a matter of fact, how- 
éver, that piece of legislature was before Parliament for four days, while the 
Members of the Viceroy’s Council received copies of the Explosive Substances 
Bill only one day before the law was placed on the Statute book after a discus- 
sion lasting for only one hour. The Editor next endeavours to controvert 
Sir Harvey Adamson’s statement that the law was as sorely needed in India as 
a similar law was once needed in Eugland, adding that this country is a prison- 
house and that explosive substances: and the like are not to be had in 
it. The Act, he says, contains a strange provision to the effect that if a person 
has any explosive substance in his possession and is suspected of keeping 
the same for some unlawful purpose he shall be placed under arrest and kept in 


custody till he proves that he wished to use the substance for a lawful object. 


This is a strange law ;: the English can do whatever they like. The provision 
will put money into the pockets of the police. Muhammadans (tit. the people) 
make potash bombs in the month in which the Sab-i-barat festival falls, and 
fire-works are let off on the occasion.in every house. The police may be relied 
upon to take advantage of this to arrest any one with whom they are not on 
good terms. There are fire-works then in every house and the police could 
add a bomb to: the same. -The guardians of the public peace.in India are past- 


masters in performing ‘such tricks. Let the Swadeshist at. Delhi: beware ! 


The-day on whieh ; they make a great noise will witness their deportation, and 
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otily oné bortth will wutfice to bring'sbout that result, The Editor ‘then goes 


_ on to tay that under the section im question & pétson can be ponished with: 
transportation on thé mere suspicion of possessing an explosive substance, 

unites he can show that it was meant for use for a lawful object. After remark-' 

ing that stich s law does not perhaps exist in any other country, he says that 
the provisior nteans that every native is to be presumed to be a badmash of the: 
worst type unless he cam show that he is respectable person. If some sucly 
law were enforced in India the country would be turned into a — The 
Explosive Substances Act is such a law on a enall ecale.. 


21. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 19th June 1908, complains of the 
as Deidibceian bets harry in which the Newspapers Act has’ 
ie us >. been passed and says that an ordinary 
Sub-Inspector of Police wil! henceforth have the power to confiscate a printing 
press. It adds that the speech made by the Viceroy at the time of the passing’ 
of the Act shows that His Excellency was very impatient to place the new law’ 
on the Statute book. He seemed to be panic-stricken, and God alone knows 
how greatly things had been exaggerated to him by the Secret Police, Anglo- 
Indian newspapers and his advisers. After remarking that Lord Minto could 
not conceal the feelings of his heart, the paper quotes an extract from His 
Lordship’s speech and contends that the agitation prevailing in the country 
is due, not to wire-pulling from abroad, but to the oppression (practised om the 
people by Government). 


VII-—Grngrat ADMINISTRATION. 
( a)—Judicial. 


22. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 4th July 
Mr. Tilak’s application for bail. 1908 — 

_ ** Qut readers will know from our telegraphic columns thant Mr. Tilak’s application 
for'bail has-been rejected by the High Court. The order was passed by Mr. Justice 
Davar, an Indian Judge, who only the other day allowed bail to Mr. Paranjpe, the Editor 
of the Kal. The Judge while rejecting the application remarked that personally he would 
have liked to release Mr. Tilak on bail, but reading the affidavits filed by the prosecution 
he considered that it was in the interests of the defence ‘that the bail application be 
rejected without any further argument. We do not believe fora moment that the result 
would have‘ been different: if the presiding Judge had been a Earopean. In fact, to tell 
the trath, we had never entertained any hope -of Mr, Tilak’s application for bail being 
gvanted, -However'we may deplore the vindictive attitude of the Government there can 
be.tio mistaking the latter. The Government is determined to have its pound of flesh, and 
it will have it. It.is.no.use crying over.it, People whose misfortune it is to stand in 
opposition to mighty despotisms like that of the British ought to be prepared to suffer for 
their convictions. We do not believe that the Government will gain in prestige by this 
vindictiveness, but they are apparently in no mood to consider these emall matters. It is 
no wonder because the Government, after all, consists: of ‘boman mings ane. ‘it is only 
—- err.” | 


.@ —~idupation.. 


B. Hindustan (ae, of the 19th June 1908, publishes &° cone 
= a “munication from Lala Hardial, M. A., 
* who, in continuation of his ‘previous: 


remarks, soye ‘that a ‘ei oan’ ‘aay ‘Tearn patriotism ‘by studying their 
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ational history. It is_this, study which prompts young: men to. sacrifice 

themselves, to preserve the honour of their ancestors and binds together the 
different races inhabiting a country. They forget their petty differences, 
purge, their minds of avarice and cowardice, and become ani mated by feelings 
of love for the nation. Native young men, however, who do not read ‘their 
national. history till the age of twenty and have never felt the wholesome 
influence of the saying of the ‘great men of their country, can never realise 
their duty towards their nation or the meaning of the word “ patriotism.” 
And if they are also prevented from hearing or seeing the great leaders of the 
country they must always feel dispirited. A boy who eannot shout’ Bande 
Mataram with a whole heart: can never. become fit to serve his nation. Those 
students who suppress their natural iticlinations through fear of their teachers 
ruin their souls. Young men in free countries entertain high aspirations 
and try to realise the same on growing to man’s’ estate. A nation the 
young men of which do not dream of serving it- must come to grief. ‘How 
can native boys achieve any moral progress if they are prevented from 
hearing their statesmen ? He adds that native M. A’s.:‘and B. A’s. trained 
under the system of education obtaining in the country lack’ a sense of national 
honour, as. also patriotism and strength of will. Nor is this all, They are 
taught such books which teach them flattery and make them disloyal to their 
own nation. As an instance in point, Lala Hardial says that Lee-Warner’s 
book (The Citizen of [ndia) taught in the schools in the United Provinces 
bestows fulsome praises on Government and speaks of the Mahratta Peshwas 
and the Sikh Rajas as tyrannical and ignorant rulers. It also endeavours 
to show that India was a veritable hell on earth before the advent of the 
English to the country. It is*a great sin for Hindus to read or teach this 
grossly lying book. Besides, what can Hindu boys gain by being taught 
to abuse their forefathers ? The schools maintained by Government teach 
lying, cunning and flattery to their students. Another great defect of the 
prevailing system of education is that it makes students irreligious, nay, 
Government intended it to uproot Hindusim. The writer then quotes from 
Elphinstone, Duff, Treveleyan, Halliday, Hunter and other writers in support 
of his assertion, and remarks that the system of education in vogue constitutes 
a danger for the Hindu religion and is calculated to promote the cause of 
Christianity in the country. This is why it has always been approved of by 
Christian Missionaries, who were also connected by Government in framing 
its educational policy. These preachers of the Bible still wield great influence 


in University Senates and Syndicates, which should convince Hindus that 
thelr religion is in great danger. 


(24, The Hitkart (Lahore), of the 29th June 1908, siti that iia 


iste billie can be no denying the fact that as long 
as Indians do not take the education of 

their children into their own hands there can be no education worthy the name 
in the country, The reason for this is that Government has been making 
education dearer from day to day, with the result that just as it has become 
wellnigh impossible for the people to obtain justice from Government the 
doors of education have been shut in the face of poor natives. It is therefore 
high time that Indians made arrangements for imparting cheap and efficient, 
education to their children by establishing national schools : aa. — oe 

severing all connection with Government Universities. . kta d eal 
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; «* The Fhang Sint (Shang); of thé 20th June 1908, deplores that 
The Khalsa Oatoge 7 the managenient of the Khalsa College 
should: have passed into the hands of. 
Government officials, and. regrets. that the parents of young students should © 
feel ng scruple:in allowing their boys to take the wrong: path in the hope 
that they would secure comfortable berths, The Khalsa College was a Khalsa 
institation sa long as tt was in the hand of the Khalsa Bahadurs, but is ‘no 
longer entitled. to. be called 4 national institution of the ‘Sikhs, inasmuch as 
the authorities have taken by various tactics the management of the College 
inte their awn hands, Onn such a College impart education likely to benefit’ 
the Khalsa community ? The Government has by its act shown that it is 
not a supporter of education and that it is strongly opposed to any education 
ealeulated to develope @ sense of self:respect'in the minds of natives. There 
are undoubtedly. a few Khalsas on the Managing Committee, but they wilt 
never have the courage to say anything in opposition to the English Presi- 
dent. If the Khalsas desire to live they should prevent the Government 
from interfering with the affairs of the College and allow it to be disaffiliated 
from the Government University. If they cannot do so they should raise 
subscriptions among. themselves and start anbdther. College where education 
eould be imparted on national lines. it is easy to raise a large fund for the 
Parpere if even one or two rupees be paid by: each Sikh towards the fund, 


26. Hindustan (Lahore’, in the ‘issue dated 26th June 1908, says 

* liibiies geialin of the recent examinstion of that it has received complaints from 
ee several students about the disastrous 
results of the various examinations of the Punjab University held this year. 
The writers should, however, know that the authorities are not favourably 
disposed towards education, on the ground, that it has opened the eyes. of the 
people and prompted them to demand their rights from Government. On the 
contrary, the people are of opinion that it is English education which has 
proved their undoing and that, but for. it, they would have ebtained their 
Tiberty long Ago. They also hold that the wretched system of, education: in 
vogué in the country has alienated them from their religion and courage. The 
‘Pathans may not be educated and enlightened, but. they are 9, free people 
nevertheless. | As to the enlightement, of natives, it is nothing short of a curse | 
to them, seeing that it has been dragging them lower and lower every day, 
This being 80, “the Editor wishes that Indian Universities would ceage, to, exist, 
so that young native men may not always hanker to obtgin Government 
‘service and ‘become deteriorated in physiqne. He, is therefore-very glad at the — 
massacre of the innocents at the recent examinations of the Punjab University. | 


( f )—Reihoaye and Communications. 


97. ‘The folowing is: from the: Tribune: — of the 126h J ie 
' Railway accidents. - : _ : 1908 :— 


«The series of railway collisions and aiden, which, have. of late. mone in, 
such startling frequency aud breathless succession “‘baye. attracted widespread attention, 
and it is to be ‘hoped that the: Government. will, take the matter up. in right, earnest, 
and appoint an open and independent Commission to go ‘into. the. regl or, contributory, 
eauses of the serious slate of things, Buch” @ “Commission, would be expected to.go into- 
and:overbaul the whole-question of the signalling arrangements, the’ ‘nutaber; efficiency 


and duties of the station and running staff; and suggest to Government: ‘what measutes. 
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haveto be.adopted, and what. precautions have to be taken to ensure that general i immunity 
and safety which the passengers on Indian railways have, as a'rule, learnt to associate 
_ with travelling by rail. But curiously enough the occasion indirectly suggests 'té -our’ 
Allahabad Anglo-Indian cotitemporary the reactionary step of doing away with fast 
express trains for third class passengers that are run' on the E. 1: Railway. ‘ Fast expreds’ 
trains for Srd class or other lochl fast passengers came into existence’ to lessets -the' ‘over-' 


crowding 'on the mail-traing, and to discontinue them would‘ be most’ unfortunate,’ “That. 
the staff. requires-to be improved aad strengthened, and the: pressure of- work rémoved. 


from men working in position of responsibility for the lives and sefety of railway pasecn-’ 

gers, and that signalling and other arrangements should be s9 improved and. . brought up- 
to-date and rendered efficient as to reduce the risk of accidents to the minimum, is what. 
we have strongly insisted upon and emphasized upon in these columns, and here the, 


Psooner 1 is nO en on debatable Ground. ae i. . 
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28. ‘The following i is from the ‘Punjab Times ‘and Frontier News 


sn snees aan abs enene between, (Rawalpindi), of the 4th daly 1908 :—. 
Europeans and Indians. 


- 
re 


“ We are not among those who have suddenly turned smash and deevvennd that 
it would be a very good thing for India if the rulers arid the ruled lived together in 
peace and harmony. We have always advoeated it, but did our best in every way to 
promote ‘the good feeling we wished to see, * The past files of our paper are sufficient 
proof of this. © 


“ And when we see the columas of some of our contemporaries now: full of ‘empty 
gush and hollow bunkum, about a good feeling between the native and the European 
in India, we know the exact value to place on it. It is only frem the: lips - outwards = 
nothiug more. 


“We cannot be elie: ef anything bat the most hearty and respectful feelings 
for our European fellow-subject ; and this is why we have no hesitation in’ speaking out 
boldly and freely, in such a manner that no other newspaper in [ndia has dared to speak, 
on a subject abeut which every body thinks. We Indians should be delighted beyond 
measure to see'a good feeling between the classes; and not only a good feeling, but a 
thorough interchange of social amenities and the pleasures of unfettered social intercourse. 
The Europeans, however, say, “ you would wish to enter our circle, but you will not 
allow us to enter your circle.” This we do not for @ moment deny. And we have very 
good reasons for our exclusive conduct. 


“ Let us ask our European friends a straight question, and let our European friends, 
if they can, give us a straight answer. 


“Would you, dear friends, wish to see our wives, the mothers of our children, join 
in your principal social functions, dances for instance, and go and sit about in dark 
corners with your men, to be watched, and not only watched, but despised, by our 
lowest classes of servants, our syces and our sweepers? Why do you have what you call 
kala jagaks at your principal social fanctions? If what you do is right and blameless, 
why do it in darkness, and why have places made dark for the special purpose of doing 
it there? This requires an answer ; and we whom you invite to share in your social life 
have a right to demand an answer before we go a step further in this direetion. 


“You, oh dear and respeeted friends, you have no idea what our very lowest classes, 
who have been watching you, say of you when you emerge from one of your fashionable 
kala jagahs, There is not a bunnia whom you despise, or profess to despise, whose blood - 
- would not boil in his veins if be heard his wife spoken of all through what you call your 
* Season.” And the worst of it is that it is your married women who patronise most 
energetically these dark holes, Yes, your married women and your young unmarried men. 
We defy.contradiction, And now, we ask, since you set us this a. how do you 
think We can pomibly bring ourvelvee to Anat & it 7 
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© ¥ou talk about a Western Code of Morals andan Eastern Code. We acknowledge 
that our Kastern Code is by no means faultless ; but are you teaching us. any better? Is. 
the kala sagah an improvement on our Zenana ? Ask your syces, sweepers, Aro yobr 
married women as honest and as virtuous as the mothers of our children? If they are, why 
do they go into dark places with men who are not their husbands? Will you tell us that. 
they do it for the purpose of ‘prayer, devotion, or morality ¢ Your women go to the kala 
jagahe on Saturday nights and to your churches on Sundays; how do they manage to do 
_ Justice to both ? Which are they trying to cheat ? Your God or your Devil? They 
cheat neither : they only end by cheating their husbands, | ged 
“ We are willing to learn : you have-taught us a great many usefatand good things ; 

but, for goodness” sake, do not expeet us to make our wives follow your example in kala. 


| a eos 

“ You say that some of us think the very worst of your ladies. How can we help it ? 
Have we not eyes and ears as you have? And even if we do not see, cannot we hear ? 
And we hear more than we wish, and much more than is good for you and us. 


“ And until you can show us that oar wives and daughters will be anything the 
better for your dances and kala jagahs, do not expect any of that social intercourse you 
are so fond of talking about; * 


i F, ISEMONGER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
SIMLA : 


The 11th July. 1908. 
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V.—NaTIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 
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VL—LBEGIsLATION, 
14, The Newspapers Act (Jhang Sial) 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Jadicial— 
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Mil. 
(6)—Police— 
Nil. 
(c)— Municipal end Cantonment affairs— 
Nil, 
(d)— Education 


15, The educational policy of Government (Zamiadar) 
16, Lala Har Dial on English Education (Hindustes) 


17, The Khalsa College (Sker-i-Babar) —... 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


‘PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, - 


Received up to 18th July 1908. 


].—Potitics. 
(a)—F, or eig N. 


1. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 3rd July 1908, says that the object of 


‘ th °,° x ° e 
etnies dan ei e British Government in entering 


into treaty relations with Japan was to 
thwart Russian designs on India and to weaken the Muscovites for some time to. 


come. It also regarded the Russo-Japanese War with equanimity, under the 
impression that while the Island would exhaust its resources in the unequal 
- contest, the Czar’s Government would have too much work in the Far Egst to 
think of invading India, But things did not turn out quite to its liking, The 
fear of a Russian invasion of the country has undoubtedly been very much dimin- 
ished, but at the same time Japan’s victories have opened the eyes of Asiaties 
who no longer regard Europeans with feelings of awe. After remarking that 
Indians also have been roused from their mesmeric sleep, the Editor goes on to 
say that Government has now begun to apprehend danger to its rule in India 
from within. He adds that Japan’s activities in all directions have also frightened 
the English, who used to praise her till quite recently, and have made them 
doubt their wisdom in concluding a treaty with her and enter into an alliance 
with Russia, their old enemy. Does all this, he asks, mean that the British 
Government wishes to go to war with Japan. If so, it will be a mistake on 
its part to commence hostilities with the Island Kingdom at a time when a 
wave of discontent is passing over this country. Just now the discontent is 


being driven underground, but it is not impossible that a war may lead to its 
breaking out. 


(6)— Home. 


9. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th June 1908, publishes in 
continuation of its previous remarks 
(vide paragraph 4 of Selections No. 27) 
the fourth instalment of “ a political drea:o,” which runs as follows :— 

On the fourth day at about noon His Majesty tovk his seat on the 
throne amid vehement cheers. Babu Swaraj Bose and Mr, Anglo-Indian 
appeared before His Majesty, who, taking the papers regarding the case in his 
hands, remarked that these papers concerned a country which -was .abont 
2,000 miles in length and breadth and which was inhabited by 30 crores of 
people. and whose annual income was 100. crores of rupees 5, that it: was 
therefore, illegal and poneery to the laws of India that the ‘papers, should bear 
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A dream, 
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_né Gourt.fee stamps. Babu Swaraj Bose contended that the reverme and 
_ taxes which the Indians paid should. have been used for their internal and 


external protection, as well as for the settlement of their disputes, but the 
authorities (in India) realised stamps and court fees over and above these 
taxes, which in the opinion of his clients, bore very heavily upon them. The 
Counsel expressed regret that His Majesty should also demand court fees from 
them and remarked, that Indians were too poor to pay them. Mr. Anglo- 
Indian, however, ptotested that His Majesty could not act in contravention 
to the laws of the country and that the plaintiffs’ claims could not be heard 
unless they- paid thé court’ fees in full: To ‘this Babu Swaraj Bose 
replied that if His Majesty was bound to act in accordance with the (Court Fees) 
Act he would ask His Majesty’s permission to, submit his petition in formé 
pauperis. Mr. Anglo-Indian demanded proof in support of the contention 
that the plaintiffs were paupers, . Babu Swaraj Bose asked what better evidence 
could there be of the poverty of the people than the fact that although there 
were about 20 crores of agriculturists in India yet their only newspaper, 
the Zamindar, was in a wretched condition for want of support. Mr. Anglo- 
Indian was unable to accept the force of this contention, and attributed the 
want of interest shown by agriculturists towards their newspaper, to their 
ivtorance, impridence, shortsightedness and ignorance. of the necessities of 
the timé, and: remarked that when such a large section of the people was so 
inorant and-impradent it was apparent. that the country was not yet fit either 
for self-government or to take part in the administration of the country. 

The Counsel then referred to the extravagant habits of the people on occasions 
of marriages and other ceremonies and stated that in Bengal certain news- 
papers hada circulation of 50,000 and that a single copy of the Yugantar was 
recently sold at one rupee. His Majesty, however, did not care to prolong the 

discussion and ordered that the plaintiffs should pay something on account 
for the court fees and that the Zumindar must be provided with subscribers 
at the rate of one subscriber from every village, town and city, and that every 
subscriber should secure at least one new subscriber for the paper. ce 


3. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th J uly 1908, in continuation 
of the previous article says that on the 
fifth day when the King Emperor took 
his seat the Lord Chamberlain announced that in obedience to His Majesty’s 
orders of the previous day Chaudhri Karam Ilahi Khan, a Zaildar and Honorary 
Magistrate, had paid Rs. 6 for a year’s subscription to the Zamindar ; that 
Maulvi Fateh Din, a Pleader at Jullundur, had procured one subscriber and 
that Khadim-ul-Mulk had promised to obey His Majesty’s orders. Babu 
Swaraj Bose then stood up and said that he had already stated. that his clients 
were exceedingly poor. The dependants had plundered them and involved 
thém ‘in poverty of set putpose. Besides, owing to drought and the diminu- 
tion of water in the rivers there had been a continuous failure of crops during 
thé last three or four years. His clients were ‘therefore quité unable to pay 
any court fees. Mr. Anglo-Indian remarked in reply that the’ plea was false. 
Indians wasted ctores of rupees in litigation and lakhs more on dancing and 
other things on the occasion of marriages. Again, while some 20,000 or 
50,000 people subscribed ‘to newspapers which were enyaged in spreading 
bedition and preaching disorder, they refused to help the Zamindar simply 
beetiuse i ‘favoured moderation and was extremely boat Lm Government 
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becausé it considered British rule to be a blessing to the éountry. The present 
wretched condition of that paper was not due therefore to the povarty of the 
plaintiffs, but to their rebellious feelings. It was perhaps also ascribable 
to the fact that the paper was aupported by zamindars, who were exceedingly 
poor owing ta their failure to advance with the times) The King Emperor spoke 
next and declared that out of regard for the three persons who had, belped or 
promised to help the Zaméndar he would pardon the indifference shown by 
Indians to his orders. His Majesty. then delivered the following judgment :— 


The — of India, through Baba Swaraj Bose— Plintiffe 
versus 
The , English people, through Mr, Anglo-Indian— Defendants. 


Claim. for Swaraj or self-government under section 1 of the Law of 
Common Sense, and sete 2 of the Civilisation Code. 


Judgment : 


The plaintiffs state that the English came (to India) as traders in ‘1615 
and remained in that character till 1707, ¢.e., for nearly a century. After the 
death of Aurangzeb the Nawabs and Rajas in the country grew selfish and there 
was confusion in the land. The English profited by the opportunity and began 
to take possession of the country, the task having been completed in 1851 
on the deposition of Wajid Ali Shah, the King of Oudh. The plaintiffs * bring 
the atti charges against the defendants : — ’ 


~~ 


(1) That the defendants are traders and not conquerors. 


(2) . That in the beginning they used to obey the (Mnghal) rulers of | 
India, but that, profitting by their opportunities, “~ took 
possession of the latter’s. dominions. 


(3) , That they obtained the sceptre of India by fraud. 

(4) That they are devoid of ail feeling of gratitude. 

(5) That they prefer Englishmen to natives (ti¢. black men) under all 
circumstances, : 

. (6) That they have not discharged their duties as conquerors. 

(7) That Akbar’s rule was better than. British rule. 

(8) That they have not acted up to the anne of the late Queen 
Victoria's proclamation. 

(9) That they. pay no. regard to native public opinion. 


(10) That Lord Curzon’s Universities Act has sapped the foundation 
of education, 


(11) Theat the: average daily income of Indians has’ naan reduced: 


under Britiab, rule. = . 

(12) That agnieulturists have’ bosoms toon ora in “debt same the 
present: régime. 

(13) That land revenue and adiana' are resovesel at bigh-v rates. 


(14) ‘That India has been deprived of the leasings of village, 


panchayats. 


-alling, compound interest {on debts. incurred by. seminars), 


call (15). That the British Government has not put down. the, eyil of ree. 
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t wledging their. ind ability 1 1d. ‘vast information, we express joy 
ae and satisfaction at.the fact that our Indian Empire & also produced able men 
ar + . who feel no hesitation and febr in pleadiny 
‘ rnling race, The high and general principle of our Govemment § is to teath our 
a subjects to know their rights and to ‘explain what is meant by rig 
ee and who are entitled to get their rights. .And if Indians have learnt their 
oy Fights, as appears from the case now utder trial, this is due to our Government 
shaving followed the principle to which I have referred above. 7 


ee ___- Of all the points to which the Counsel on both sides have drawn our atten-. 
3 tion and. which they have tried to impress on us the one. which has struck us most: 
and requires: to be disposed of first of all is that one party. pave styled themselves. 
a black men” while the. other, call. themselves ‘ “white men.” We are, however, 
eo. of opinion that a white or a black skin cannot under any circumstances be & 
Ee source of pride or contempt. In the first place religious books tell.us that 
Bee all men—whether white or black—are descended from the same ancestor 
: : (Adam); ‘while, in the second, history. and scientific research show that 
Ss the English, Indians, Arabs, Tarks and many European nations came from 
the same place, #.e, Central Asia, These people who belonged to the same 
Bt tock eventually dispersed—some south, some west and. some north. Some 
oui. .  gettled in hot climates and others in the cold régions of the world. “Climatic 


®@-. amy 
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eo changes and the lapse of time wrought a change in their co mplexion, From 
ee a medical - standpoint ‘also a difference in colour does not confer any superi- 
_ority or speciality on a person, If the English were: to live in India for a 
few generations their complexio ns also would: assume hare colour of. that 
of Indians, Since this is so, we are extremely sort aglisht ) 
go out to India. should treat Indians in a haughty 
their white skin, On the other hand, if Asiatics had clai it 
for themselves they would have been justified i in ‘doing 80, since. all spiritual 
‘Teaders were born in Asia Minor, Arabia and India, 


yar’ own « “Nazareth,’who is: our’ Saviour and Spiritu: 

orn in Asia, and for this Teason we are the aio: of Asia, Nay, it is 
America, In India 
ito > the transient 
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wees that; enaued, We ean, howerer,’ 


the curious sy 
duced: in England ‘some time age sad acgerdin; 
ignorant: of the me of & gent: 
oribed literary: testa, They are’ of very how morals and hobt 
Their ability ‘merely: consists: im learning books i beart, 
now rea 
found theie way to" cerauer 
those sdlidlintson. PEE Ot Goma oP Gata et Pee ones asap BAS oe 

(1) Should be members of noble and’ respe¢table fhmilies. - . 

” (2). Their ancestors should not have been i in| a Jowly condition. ner | ae 


: > 


, (3) ‘The test of their ability should not consist, merely, in. a ®e 
! ., @Xaminations, Se ada 


If thig had. en. done there. wou 
4. The Jhang Stal (Jhang), of the “4th July ¥908, remarks ‘that’ ” ee 
oe eee Lord Morley h “better shelve ‘his’ ie? - 
| form scheme, It can neither concili 
the people nor allay the unrest that prevails in the country. If overnment j 
India’s wealth. It should also redress the grievances of the peop! » preve 
the creation of famines in the country in the name of frée trade, and 
5. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 2!st June 1908,. publishes qn. article 3 
| headed as follows :— | pull os 
"The day of Judgment. . Soot stip Gea Vy Sian ee . 
ee * Where ? In India t” © Siig 1 at Sabie © 


lord Merley;s r sen ae a 
wishes to ‘achieve this result it should prevent foreigners from 
from bupprestitig the liberty of speech and writing, © 


ad $ 


) ng by. saying that in, 
on, cart, 
more are in the grip of abj ect poverty, - ‘Again, t 

ersons find it extremely difficult to. procure ica 
lion-hearte d menhave the pride of living i in the .saci 
The, authorities wish to preserve. British rale i in In 
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nation, that they 
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and: prosperity ? 


ile that natives may. be mistaken in their views. But’ Mr. Keir 
he socialist leader, has also said 3 in one of his’ recent 8 s that 
‘ do'net ‘rule Tadia forth of its inhabitants ; that ' they have: 
ry's “power and draining away ite wéalth’; ‘that 
hey have heen crushing natives under their heels’; and: that*: British fale. in 


t° superseded. After ‘engiiring’ whether 


a is worse’ than the rule-which’ 
‘gentlemén also -has lied; the’ 

_ -¥00 Indians held a secret‘ meeting i in London on the’ 10th May last ‘to com- 
a8 “memoraté the’ Sepoy: Mutiny of 1857, He cannot believe this, inaamuch as 
ae the mere mention of the rising | strikes terror into the hearts of natives, for their 
i A fathers. and grandfathers. were hanged, deported and rendered destitute during 
m that time... He: adds that a statue..of Nicholson has been erected. at Delhi 


« 


says that the 7¥meg alleges that’ nearly 


y 


. outside the Kashmiri Gate as a M utiny memorial, and that in all probability 
= it’ was to dotntiemidrate hid Brave death “and his’ work ‘in cutting the 
— throats of Indians. Why should it not, however, have opposite to it a statue 
| of the native who, while himself ‘on ‘the point’ of death, made # martyr of 

Nicholson ?. Again, - the object of Lord Curzon’s' proposal to raise a memorial 


te 


of whom the English feel proud, and that English children. may be taught to 
oe treat Indians after his manner. it is considered necessary to erect the 
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3 pee ~ to Lord: Clive can only ‘keep ‘alive the memory of a deceiver and hypocrite, 
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posed. memorial the statue should have opposite to it a statue of. Omachand, 
, to whom the victor of Plassey gave a forged deed. An Englishman. says that 
—— this, act of deception on the part of Clive will not only continue: to. darken 
ae his memory, but also to shame the English nation till the end of the world. 
a The paper then-goes on to say that the Zimes did not feel horrified when the. 
ae English erected Mutiny memorials. Why should they reopen “old sores ? 
Doea not the raising of such memorials create hatred between the rulers and 
the ruled ? The conduct of Anglo-Indians in reviving the memory of: the 

ee incidents of the Mutiny shows clearly enough that, they wish to foment snother 
Gee . _- yising in the country, The Editor wishes.to tell Government: that it is his 
firm conviction that the next revolt in India, will not be like the Sepoy 
| Mutiny, but a much more serious affair, ant that this view S| 
endorsed by Mr. Keir Hardie. After remarking that® 
he : _ alone will’be responsible for the risirig, he saya that the ¢ 
have been over by the’ day of Jadgment. “Although riots have been 
" occurring i in ‘ifferent p joes an ite have been starving and rotting in jails, 
rsist i in their ‘pol icy ofr repression, They 

| ople may starve they should not 
may fastall the year round. 
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societies and the: establishment: of other .o 


The sitantidn in-india:: 


« AY writer ‘that the’ real Uutiing question in India at present i is the sudden: 3 
and unaccountable birt ‘and developinertt of févolutishaty® ideas” But | we: io. thors oF 
bdlieve in: the'sudden da evelopintent'of ‘imotal dese thin in the uhaecount - 
child., The révolutionary ideas: now in: evidence, with: all: their di 3S 
are but the result and manifestation of forces: which have been at work . for. a paar aa : 8 
able time: ; past and which have been: allowed to.stalk freely in the land too Jong to be now | 
suppressed metely with a stroke of the pen, Those. responsible for t the. administration of © 
liidia have generally ‘neglected, as if on ‘principle, to check tle activity of the political o 
agitator ‘and they’ failed to foresed the consequences of their policy of indifference towards | 
his doitigs, till the sitdation ‘has ‘assalied 4 serious’ aspe pect and they" ‘have’ been ‘taken * by 
‘surprise by the’néw coridition of things; for whith théy were not: preparéd,: but’ towards” fe 


which 'thejr‘own apathy has contributed to'some extent a Teast! ie le ERA 


».- “Phie first item: in the programme of the.s0-called: “ pattiots” was ‘the founding of 
ions, ostensibly avowing¢o employ 
constitutional methods of agitation, but in their heart of hearts favouring: the adaption of | 
extreme measpres. The propaganda: of Swadeshi and ‘Swaraj was gradually .{ reed. 
the front and the boycott of British goods naturally led up, step by step, to.a. desire to 
replace English Government by home rule. Lecturers and writers cropped up in : 
aburidance’ and floodéd. Indian platforms and newspapers: with their revolutionary 3 
setitirhents: The poison steadly wotked its way and in course of time ‘the gospel’ of 
violenéé waa‘ openly’ preached and practised. The appeatance of the bomb’ on ‘the’ stage 

marks the latest suicidal development: in the: politics off the country, bat one can trace 
‘the existences of a link between this calamitous manifestation’ of discontent and’ the tote’ 
peaceful tactics of: the ‘professional. agitator. The fact'is that circumstaneed as India’ at . pees 
present; is, we cannot, bearing in view our past traditions and the social and political | ; 
conditions of to-day, imitate’ Western methods of agitation without’ ruoning the grave. 
risk of importing into Hindustan the questionable features of political life in Europe. 

unaccompanied by the sifeguards which restrain ‘the exhuberant energy « of over-enthusiasts 


in ‘thé West'and help in’ ‘keeping ‘them from: straying into the ‘paths of sedition and 
revolution, - ile a : re - wee: 


Z# 


 @We do not’ wish to sound any note of unnecessary alarm, but. it will: de qually | 3 
udwrise’ to’be' blind white ‘new fuctors’ in sdciéty rivet attention. * Wart : 
new ideale of ite, new eg, UE of tod and’ of hatsiay he are’ tint. 


and exercise, & » isa influence on ‘the: secs iia their lives, : The ] are. ng pe ; oe 

foundly affected by. the spirit of'the times ; and it is undeniable. that while. the faith! ‘o a 

men is being shaken in their ancient institutions, new deities | ave Rot, ye 
ed mdse ‘i which the old gods have tumbled down. | The 
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finest of sitet ecalan ease go f 
atid to deprive andy weapons that are so 
for creating mischief. baa: ape sy) | 
viel Foc leet b (Delhi, ofthe 28th June 1908, says that Sir-H. Adashson 
ee he <> =~ recently secnatii that the Ben 


: ) had been converted into Ghazie, What 
is the reason for. their transformation 7 Why have. a weak, lazy and timid. 
people Jike the Bengalis become | suddenly turbulent ? If Lord Curzon had. 

_ not. been sent to India as Viceroy the would have remained locked: in 
‘the arms of sleep for centuries to COME,. This, however, would have been injurious 
both for the Bengalis and for the.entire population of the country. It is a. 
law of nature that. those people who were first enslaved should rise before 
others. ‘ At one tiine India was a paradise on earth, but now it has been. 
reduced to an ex tremely wretched condition.’ On the other hand, the English, 
who. were, savages and lived in caves, only yesterday, are now the most- 
enlightened people in ‘the world, Inscrutable are the ways of God:! Lord 
Curzon wished to.divide the Bengalis, but the.partition of their province has. 
led to the opposite result. The cowardly Bengali is submitted memorials against 
the partition, went to England to. agitate in the matter and also ‘boycotted 
ritish-made goods, but the English considered it a sin to reunite’Béngal. The 
Bengalis would not allow the English to divide them, but the latter poured 
not water but oil on the fire. Tlie former, who were weak, appealed to the 
Punjab ; but as fate would have it the Punjabis also were greatly exasperated 
at their cruel rulers at the time, National enthusiasm was at white heat in the 
province and the English were seized with fear. Pandit Morley was. 
alarmed and enquired from the Local Government why Punjabi Sikhs were 
discontented withBritish rule. Upon this,:the Punjab authorities toured in 
the disaffected parts of the Punjab and endeavoured to impress on the Sikhs 
that ‘the laws complained of (the Colonisation Act’ and the orders enhancing the 
Bari Doab Canal rates) were meant solely: for their benefit, The. invariable 
réply was that they did not stand in need of water and that Government could. 
do with its canals‘whatever it liked. One’ bold Muhammadan went the 
length of saying that the zamindars would not pay land revenue even at 
the former rates. This led to the repeal of the Colonisation. Act and. there 
‘was peace in the Punjab once more. This had the effect of 
Bengalis at the thought that no heed should have. been paid to their agitation: 
against the partition, aud their anger converted them into a raee of Ghazis. 
Will.Sir H. Adamson say now who is responsible for the transformation, 
Ifthe Government of India continues to remain in 
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fitkaré Lahore ), of ‘the 6th J uly 1908; publishes the following © 
(whieh is taken from Ganda Mataram,’ 
of Vhs 20th May arden . Se , 


¢ we are ek, either for. ‘an. 
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‘as great lovers. and ‘preachers of the Gita; 
e sim ny expressed their horror 


‘and. reveals an element. of idealism. ands ritualil 6 revolutionary. 
india, and especially among ‘the Hindus, which ‘constitutes ‘at once ‘the most dangerous 
‘the most hopeful feature of. it. The danger of it lies in the fact that the lofty 
‘idealism and profound spirituality of the present Indian Bevolutioa nake it exceedingly 
- difficult for the ordinary Britisher to’ clearly | eretand its complex paychology or discover 
| And consists in this that 
ual’ in its ideals and incentives, ‘though it may 
temporarily be rrvta ‘misguided; can: ‘tie: permanéntly”’ or: ‘absolutely lose’ its hold on 
these eternal verities which constitute the soul of: real »Werywhere, and the pre- : ee 
sence of which in national: movements, involving conflicts of large ‘racial interests, offers an : ag 
absolute safeguard to the universal interesty of humanity. : Indeod; call. it anarchism, call " 
it nihilism, call it by any name you please, it will by:no means. 
that it is an absolutely indigenous product, a real native of the soil, 
spirit of the ‘race, For though’ the methods adopted by these 
Earopean, there can be no question that the spirit and the ideal that have Glearly animated 
them are distinctly Indian and Hindu, And it is “here that the sublime teachings of the a 


vi ete ‘ , : soe oe Sa VEY zy: ts 


Gita seom to have clearly come ia. © 7 MOD 

“Tt is clear that the revelations of the’ 
youths, aud through them, indeed; the whole‘of ‘the Bata race, inans ther S 
character... Rightly or wrongly, the Bengali has been painted’ for many decadés; if pot for 
maby centuries past, as an exceedingly timid person, incapable of physical éndurance or oe, 
physical courage. While the other races of India have been taken into the British Indian . 
Army the Bengali alone has been denied admission into the ranks of the Indian Sepoy ou a 
the plea of his physical incapacity and his lack of bravery. We may refuse to admit that +e 
there was avy truth or justice in this charge, but the other races of India have been led to a = 
accept it as true ; - and even the Bengali has been induced by a constant re-iteration of this | . 
susation to believe himself to be actually incapacitated by nature for great physical ia es 
exertion or bravery. This timidity, whether congenital or acquired, had really become, at ae 
Jeast latterly, a characteristic of his race, “And like all timidity it ‘arose out of his lack of 2 
spiritual insight and discrimination. Timidity is, what is called in Sanskrit K arpanya. 
It is. the characteristic. of the Kripana; and a. _Kripana is one, gecording to the = ee 
panishada, who does not know the-spirit or the self as absolutely distinct from the 
All fear of loss and all fear of death is due to this want.of right knowledg 
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juna, standing face to face with the fearful possibilitie 
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confiict,—the possibilities ‘of losing friends and relatives who ranged themselves against : 
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éne another in deadly battle array,—was overtaken by this Karpanya, Bahia 8 _ ie 
Ot CaF My nature has been taited and overwhelmed by Karpanya or timidity. Te am ae 


unable to decide what is my ‘duty. "I therefore ‘ask thee, tell me positively, that w 
good, Tam ‘thy disciple, I have sought refuge in thee; teach me thou m duty.” Thi 
is the occasion, namely, to point out tothe timid . 
thought of the loss of friends and relatives, which way’ ‘his 
called forth the Divine Lay or the Bhagavat Gita. And the first 
teacher of the Gita enunciates is the great truth concerning the’ 


homan soul— 
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ich this body and these Be nses ig pervaded know it to be imperish- 
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ee as Thi in everslasting and eternal, no one ean destroy it, The embodic 
(apirit) i in declared te be'eternal: ‘Tes bodies alone‘have an end.’ 
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ae The bodies of the eternal : trit'a are declared to have both beg inning and end, 
és “This 8 3] pirit itself i is jmmortal and immeasurable. ‘Therefore, ‘oh’ Bharat, 
ome ‘Bene aon ito this fight.” * pei FNS EE Ee ae 
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7. This. indee dead. ia the. burden of the lie song: This i ig tha-one. central trath, 
namely, the immortglity. of. the human soul and: the anreality of death, disease, and all the 
endless anfferings that flesh ia heir to, which bas been sought to be impressed, in @ variety: 
of ways, open. the student of the Bhagavat Gita, ‘And it cannot be denied that hewerer. 
misguided Barindia Chandra’ ‘Ghosh and his campanions may have been, and however 
woefully they may have’ misapplied the ‘sdbliie theosophy-of the Bhayavat Gita in the 
seleétion of the suicidal methods they were led to adopt by teachings of Kyropeaa 
revolutionaries, fér working dut.the’salvation of their couottys-the moral -and spiritual 

inspiration of their -life hasbeen distinetly'drawy from thig sacred sonree. However much 
we may condemn theit methods, it is impossible to deny that these young men have, ta.@ 
large extent, conquered their self. ang their senae, and have completely crushed under 
their heel that timidity whieh has hitherta been recognised: aa the badge of all their race, 
They put hg agence even while engaged in ‘the. manufheture: of infernal machines--it, 
seems clear from the statements they have already made hefore the Police and the: 
Magivitete--cnder & severe moral and ‘spiritual digcipline, And theiy study of the Gita. 
aide by side. with theit experimidats in explosives shows that the spirit which moved them 
in their work was very different from that of the Eurepean revolutionaries, And even by 
their errors thia band of misguided young men seem to-us to have proved it to allthe world — 
that even when India goes astray she will do 80 in her own way and con tribute an. alto- 
gether new chapter even te the History of Human Errors and Follies.” 


9 ‘The Hag Pasand (Atri itsar), of the’ Ist Jaly 1908, says that. 

Mr, Hyndman on the appearance of bomb-throwers Mr, Hy ndman writes in his. ‘newspaper. 
m Tp, ot | _— dugtiog =e‘ The produce corresponds 
ods of rule will | 


with what is sown, | “Tyrannical met 
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to exactly the same 
results in Iudia which ‘they have brought ‘about in Russia. Indians: have: no. 
right to express indignation at the appearance of the bomb in’ the ‘country,’ 
because no one careg for their opinions. Famine ‘and plague have been working: 
havoc because the life-blood of the peasantry © ‘has been sucked, ‘but’ still no 
one listens to their cries, Even if the leaders are Beso ee a trial 


aI at the release . 


ic mnished, are flo ogged. 
\f the Bengalis. haye thought af the bomb oder these circumstances is it to” 
be wondered at ? Government and its supporter, Lord Morley, alone should 
be held responsible for the murder of twa innocent European ladies in Bengal, 
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The Raghhir latrika , hang), for June /19¢ hes some 
Thee Sette ao ko oR aaiighiie verses. written, hy! 66 Almast,” 
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The Patrike (Jhang), for June 1908, 
Nive Wisin  tmes in Panjabi from the: 
raptrgh deere anesh : Das. of. Kot 


ie ol Sea PRA aes Thon Glee > Lala: 
The writer enquires what.should be done to‘awaken‘the peop! 
them settle their disputes at their homes, without their having 
expensés incidental to litigation and without having to suffer ‘' 
the hands of white men. He would also like his count 


of a white skin, but to pass their days in ease and happiness, “He adds: “ We AG 
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L Ge two (Hindus and Muhammadans) are sons of the same mother (and) there is ) Pe 
no reason why we should not love each’ ‘other.. Ifwe' had our-own shops n 7 Oe 
the bazaar (were to make ourselves the. goods required by us) we would no | fee 


pl ee | 


longer stand in need of help from England. N othing « can ever ‘be accomplished ; 
| without anion ; become one, so that we may. attain. our salvation.” a hts 
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he. Aftab. (Delhi); of the. 5th duly 1908, saya. that so: far. only. 
si a $0 Musalmans, named . 
Geran ao Peter: Tift Nee ad Deden “bd Ghali, syith of 
whom. were already well known in the country, have been:arrested for 
Before these arrests took place it was generally ‘believed that. the arrest of a. ain 
Musalman would have the effect: of creating a feeling of disaffection among _ - 
their co-religionists. People were greatly disappointed atthe action of Govern- . 
ment in not: arresting Mr. Abdur Rasul at the: Provineial Conference at Barisal | 
as they did not get an opportunity to put this theory to the test. But. since. 
these two arrests have been made the fallacy of the theory has been fully : 
established. It has been fully proved now that the Musalmans have no. : 
sympathy for their co-religionists who incur the displeasure of Government. oe 
Nay, they go the length of outcasting those followers of the Prophets who attend. 
the National Congress or sympathise with that movement. After remarking. 
that the evidence at the approver Gossain in the Calcutta bomb case has Pe. 
disclosed the existence of.a third Musalman, named Abbas Mirza in Madras, — ) , 

the Editor goes on to say that a. fourth. hails from Aligarh, a place least ‘a 

suspected of harbouring such characters, Aligarh is not only the educational 


centre:.of Indian Musalmans, . but .also. their political, centre, . for the office se 
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of the Muslim League has been established there. It was believed that all a 
the Musalman residents of Aligarh were loyal and faithful. - 
even that. city has. roduced a hero like Syed Fazal-ul-Has: ) B, A. 
Editor of the Urdu-i-Mualla, who took. his degree from. ‘the local ‘National, —- 
College. The Editor then congratulates: ‘the College on having produced a, | ae 
brave man like the Syed, and expresses. @ hope congratulations wi 
be taken in the spirit in which they have been offere: 
on to say, has been arrested for publishing certain articles whi 
3 to create disaffection among the people.in the April and-Mey: : 
journal and has been. consigned to Jail. Hei is aman of simple habits and of: a 
li ‘and holds extreme views in polities. During, og 
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‘at: Aligarh! on the 


to make him still more odious to . 
gidebided to prosecate Hoti Lal thought that 


two birds with one stone. } 


they. might aa woll agre i: Mnv-Hlearet ana t 18 


‘list for Hoti Lal has 


iS-FRONTIER, 
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ship for the British. 
= that i warlike tzthes. on the. frontier do not live in peace, The Anglo- 


ernment wishes, to, take . possession, of 


fraud.) ‘It is.for this reaeon that he neither gives his assent to 

in:patting down’ on the frontier,‘ which 
Fe wrHRANBLATION., fica. whsigels duteda ch 

14, The Shang Siat (Shang), of the 27th June 1908, remarks that ‘no 

| ee ee one who can understand the ‘ulterior | Z 

eg a ee “object of the Newspapers Act, will 

abstain from condemning the measure, The vast powers which it has conferred 

* upon the District Magistrates leaves no rooni for doubt that the. days ‘of ‘the 

‘Native press are numbered. Some Bengal Raises of note, however, . would like 

a Government to pass a still more. stringent WH eat | 
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— he educational policy of Goyermment, 
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Gurdaspur district, ‘Phe writer says 
o im weation. to members.of respectable’ 
1. ‘public service and take part/in | 
the 


ret days-of British rule in 
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the authorities abandoned that policy and 


of natives. — _ Bhey also lowered the 
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overnment schools and colleges as the panacea, ‘for. all. the ie from which f) 


ple are sufferi ng. r even go ‘the length of requesti g the authorities to ee. 
ucation ‘free and compulsory. * ‘Ta other words, they only Wish that | 
the:poison’ which is beirig administered to their fellow- Lrymen should ) 


distributed gratia, but that the people should be com pelled to swallow it. 
writer. then enquires whether natives cati’ reap ‘any 2 re from Eng 
jucation.. Some say that the English la: guage forms 4 ‘strotig bond of: 
: between. educated Indians. living in different parts of the country who 

| different.tongues. Buatdo the advocatesof English education w 

the educated part of the population of British India’? - It is'a mistake to" 
danguage will help us in the of India # the tit 
for a national unity should be found within the country and should not ‘te 
borrowed from outside. India was not a barbarous country before the advent S. 
of British rule. It possesséd a language of its own. We should adopt’ ee . 


Sanskrit and not English as our national la a) ae | 
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- << 1%.e The Sher-i-Babar (Lahore), of the 20th June 1908, says that the 
The Khalsa College. hos “new constitution of the’ Executive Com- 
Le Ne mittee of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
was adopted on the 10th idem. The Com-zissioner of Lahore, who presided at e 
the meeting, laid great stress on the advisability of Loyal students being 
produced by the College. Is Government still doubtful of the loyalty of the ae 
| Sikhs that Mt, Younghusband should have made these remarks. If, however, 
the Commissioner wished theni t be loyal to their own nation his advice was. a 
highly welcome. The policy of silence which they have so far pursued has 
proved highly detrimental to theit reste 2, 9 their national College has eo 
1 : at ‘done “of the Sikh 
gentlemen present at thi ilieotiead to the proposed changes, te. 
that they were. silenced by the ‘ahinledonae who threatened that if any 
were placed in the way of passing the new rules the College would b 
digafiiliated and Government would with aw its prongs. ‘from the institn- 
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the erain in thelr. possession, and. tl 


d. be a falling-off ‘of Tend 
letherefore .wha:believe that, Biovefasbad will exert itself 
ee ja banish frunthes from India are :1a ing under ‘a serious mistake. ‘The 
a paper next 1 répr ints. from Mr. Malabasi 8 Guj erat and the Gj eratis a copy of some 
correspondence in which @ * certain Coffector was teprimanded’ by Government 
& for having suggested durin, the prevaliicé of a famine fhiat the arréars ‘of Iand’ 
a revenue due from the p peop & in his ilaka should be remitted (vide paragraph 20 


of Selections No. S8y, * eh 4 me Sd A aet 


al Fe 


‘ ), of the 11th June 1908, reprints the 


a a | _. ,’ , correspondence referred to at the end 
Oe es of the foregoing article. - ay: 
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7 ssRjaber (Lahore’, of the 15th July. 
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roe aecet The following is: from, the 


de important Railway grievance,— és desire to draw the attention of the 


| . N orth- Western. BR tlway authorities to the. overcro wding ; of passengers: in the Intermediate: 

® ees, compartments. - - Much i inconvenience is by, _eauned | to; the travelling public, Ina 

= single compartment, ther were ag many. Bs fwenty passengers, . The overcrowding 48. due 

e ‘ .  go:the fact that only. one, Intermediate car. ig attached. to the passenger and local . trains, 

: The traffic between,Amritsar and Lahore i ig. g0 great that many passengers ueually | travel. 

| in. the Intermediate glass,ang these are put, to much worry § and i inconvenience for. want of — : 
room: : The: strange part. -of the. story is that, the only car ar attached to. the local trains i is 
partitioned: inte compartments | for “ « Europegas and Kurai 


t~ 
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jans” and “ Women only.” Half 
tr. the car.is thus resery vad for the privileged. classes a8 Well as for Indian ladies, The | 
oo other half wend consists. of a single ‘compartment with ‘a middlé row . ‘besides: “B® TOW om 
i lprigthwise: cay: ‘with three rows. » If an additional car is attached to. the 
, oe Padscnizer or the ‘Express, the travelling public will feel it a real boon, , While our railways 
i . ‘are mainly, if not solely, fed by the collections made from the Indian passengers, they are 
ee rethier slow té effect'steh speedy-reforms as will benefit the largest ‘augnber. of travellers 
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: aly availed of by Indians on other systems, 2 6 2 3 
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owing is from the Pumjabee (Lahore), of the -15th-July as 
 Th¢ ‘anomalies of-the world, ER Ss | s 


»« “This world is a strange place, It is so full of inconsistencies as sometimes. drives 
eétious men mad over them! How ‘often-do-we come aeroes mournings and rejoicings : 
being. ‘observed side by side within a distance of a few feet only! The spectacle is ver a 
common in this country where residential quarters are so close to one another and wh ae 
tatringes aré aq a rule celebrated in private houses in place of churches: as: -in« Christia “3 
lands, Thus we sometimes find two neigh houses carrying on a 
celebrating & ip att at one and the came’ time, regardless of the 


relative cannot help: mourning andthe women folle must Sais thoit niapis 
it might ‘mar the rejoicings of the neighbour 
full quota of auspicious ceremonies and customaty songs, however “the I ar SS 


on’ the eats of the mourning neighbour, Thus neither of them: | 
ofthe situation: — ep ‘on performing a 


“bat « even they dente the: whole . thing ng 
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A, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th, 18th and 20th July ae 4 
Pe ae | | . 1908, remarks that Asiatica, includin | 
a cg sie re | Indians, have been forbidden: to eed | og 
grate to America and almost all the Colonies, founded by. Europeans. Powera. oe 
This prohibition, it says, is. unjust and tyrannical from more than one stand- a 
point. Americans and Europeans are anxious to monopolise the entire trade - 
of Asia, but.are selfish and unfair enongh to prevent Asiatics from earning 
their bread in their Colonies, Again, some European nations rule various parts 
_of Asia and have been making an immense amount of money ‘in their Eastern 
~ possessions ; ; but they will not aliow their Asiatic subjects to migrate to their 

. Colonies. in quest of bread. The Editor next refers to the alleged grounds on —- 

, which-it-is sought to expel orientals from America, South Africa, Canada and ig 

_ - «Australia, add says that- the real reason for their expulsion is their frugal a 
habits and the fact that they can work on lower wages than white men, He ae 


s 


>» 


‘ . s 


_ then goes on to say that the situation is particularly embarrassing ‘for ‘ a 
. England as jt owns many possessions inthe East. Qn the one hand, her hg 
. children persist in excluding Asiatics from their Colonies, while, on the. other, ae | 
_ her subjects in the Kast claim the right to emigrate to - these Colonies on. the os 
_seore of their being British subjects. It is possible that. British, ‘Statesmen | S 
: may disregard the cries of Asiatics now out of regard for their fellow white men, a 
They should, however, remember that the question affects not only Indians , a 
. aud English Colonies, but Asia and Europe, and that the former can bring a : 
ressure to bear on the latter in different ways, if not to-day, at an. y rate in a 
the. days. to come. . The paper further remarks that it. was. Indians. who raiged ee 
IN atal. ‘and Australia to their. Present poaisiety but that they ar : 
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_ betomting law. Indians, it says, are British subjects, and all Bidebphast ‘gabe 
jects of England are free. tq..make money in-this country. Finally, it was 
Indians who laboured moet to raise Natal to its present condition. 


3. Hindustan (alixs): of the’ te J aly 1908, publishes a communi- 
rr ene ile from. gne .Bindraban (care of 
ites GS Teh Chand; a-student oftiie Govern- 

ment School at Montgomery), who gives an account of his life in Mauritius, 
He says that he is the son.of 4 Sahtskat and that having quarrelled with his 
parents he went to Allahabad. There two Muhammadans called Chhuttan 
and Budhu promised him 4 post of Jamadar of: coolies at Calcutta and took 
him to the Metropolis along with some other persons. On alighting at. the 
Howrah Station he was taken to a depét, whéfe he learnt that he was being 
decoyed to Mauritius. He went tothe Sahib in charge and informed him of 
his unwillingfiess to go to Mauritius, but to no purpose. On arrival: in 
the Island he and other coolies were told to carry to the fields baskets con- 
taining night-soil, All the coolies were made over to French Planters, Rs. 500 
Being realised. for each of them. Even Brahmi ins and Khshattyias ‘are made 
to’ carty night-soil, and coolies have to work from morning till evening, being 
“given rice, cocoanut cil, pulse atid salt to eat, After stating that the food 
“given them is “barely sufficient to keep body dnd soul togethiar, ‘thi Weiter 
Bays that any one who refuses to earry night-soil is: whipped More’ seve vetdly 
than ‘a prisonér. Should he sfill persist’ ini his reftisal He’ ig taken beftie 
the Collector, who setids him. to jail for some time nierély ‘on the statement 
‘of the Planter, There he is made to eat rieé and béef, which does tiot actord 
"with Government’s professidnis reparditig religious | deuttality. The 6drré- 
- pondent further alleges that the coolies are paid nothing and'that they dre 'tibt 
"allowed * to corréspond with their telatives at hoitie. He coth plained ‘to’ the 
- Collector who looked after them on behalf of thé British Gowvernnidtit’ ‘that’ ha 
hiad not heeti told i in the first instaticé that'’he would have to citry Highie-sdil, 
but the Sahib only abused him and had hint tirned out by the: Polid. “He 
‘thet. goes on to say tliat the hardship to which thé codlies are subjicted ative 
the’ meri to commit suicide by drowning themselves in thé sea. A youthg 


Hindu, from Jhelum, who used’ to Work With the writer, killed hitttdelf hot 


Tong’ ago, whilé atiother Panjabee cat’ off his hands int ordér to’ 
pit to work. ‘The’ writér is perhaps the’ fitst titan who haw’ teturied alte 
from. Mauritius. Coolfes ate recruited for five yédts, bit they: are Hot’ dlldwed 
to Yéturti hottie on the éxpitation of this petiod. The cbr cbrréspotident saw 
~ coolies who had beeti hiditig i in sugar-cane fields atid livitig in sugat dimes: for 
two or three: ‘yeats because ‘of the fiard work to which they were subjected, 
_ Aniy 0 Oolié’ found suckitig a piéte of sigar-canié is'given a severe beating ahd 
| hag his teeth knocked out, Codlies are tidt allowed ‘té perforin puja or fay 
tele 5 prayers, and are given: two’ -atripes each every’ iorninig in order to mtke 
thent work Aftigentty during the day. After: rémarkitig’ that “he: Was ‘so 
apy Hedten by a Prettch Platiter that lie still bears the nideka oti hiv body, 

the writer describes how he returned from the Island’ with’ thé help. of x" 


«Mind pita Officer employed with native troops. stationed there, 


, The Arya Gusette (Lahore), of the 16th July 1908, also. publishes: 
bia the ‘Aoregoing communication. 
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rine Ge Tie following is is from the Observer (Lihoré), of the 2th Tilly 
‘fadions in the conse Sie | 1908 — 


? < | ¥ 
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eer ‘The campaign against the Indians i in the ‘Traparpal has been. wate ond Te 
opened with all the energy of which the Transvaal colonists is capable. It appears that 
we are on the eve of yet.another racial conflict in the Transvaal, the issue of which no 
one can prognosticate with certainty. . A Reuter’s’ telegram from J ohannesburg” reports 
that eight Indian hawkers have been sentenced toa fine of ten shillings or four days’ 
imprisonment for not having licenses. And as they refused to pay the fine, it is safe 
to: conclude that they were lodged in’ prison. A later despatch from Johaunesberg 
states that’ ten’ Indians have been sentenced to four days’ imprisonment for ‘hawking 
without a license. The prisoners include the Chairman’ of the Islamia Society. and. other 
leaders, who hawked deliberately to identify themselves with their humbler brethren, 
Here then are the ramblings of the storm that has been brewing for some time past and 
which threatens to break over the heads of our fellow. countrymen residing in the Trans- 
vaal with unabated fury. ee ee: : 


a 


. 


. _ “Tt is not many months since the Indians in’ South Africa came triamphant’'out 


of their struggle with the colonists in that part of the British Empire and vindicated. 


: their rights and self-respect in a manner that: won for. them the esteem and admiration 
of disinterested onlookers. But the Transvaal administration, . which had to eat humble 
pie at the hands of the Imperial Government, is again on the war-path and is see 
for fresh opportunities of self-humiliation. For we can, on the one hand, depend : on 
out fellow-countrymen taking concerted action to safeguard their own privileges without 
encroaching upone those of others or tranusgressing the'law of the land.  On'the other 
‘hand, we ‘have every confidence in the ‘wisdom and sense of justice of the ‘British’ Gov- 


etoment and feel that it will not leave its Indian subjects to the tender mercies of the 


Transvaalers, whose treatment of Indian settlers has-been notoriously and consistently 


unjust and who are inspired by the sordid motive of driving out the Indians bag and 


baggage, because the latter stand in the way of the colonists reaping exhorbitant profits 
in trade. In common with the entire population of the Indian continent, we earnestly 


hope: that the English Cabinet will come to the rescue of the Transvaal Indians and the 
Government.of India will not foresake them in this hour of trial. Indeed, we believe 
the time has come to let the petty colonial administrations know that they cannot be per- 
mitted to play at duck and drake with Imperial questions at their sweet will and saczi- 
fico Imperial interests at the altar of their’ small pecuniary benefit. In all conscience 
the situation is awkward enough, and it will’ require the resources of the highest States- 


manship to grapple with the difficulty in the apirit of serious responsibility. India looks 


‘wp to Lord “Minto and Lord Morley to intervene in the crisis: and save Indian -settlets 
in the: Transvaal from the maltreatment of the colonists. We hope it will not look: had 


in vain.” te | a os 


6, “The Ve abil sana of the 8th J hile 1908, publishes: the substance 


te Morley on the situation in India, | ae speeches made ay nal ata an 
pail diene Capmany: the: i 


system of sieilloe, it sis, to which the so Vinton referted. er been 


i . oe, ee wae 


agghb in: cond 

‘Indian questions. The rep received ‘under the heading “ India i in. Petia 

ment’? em England are made up oft a series of useless. and meaningless 
the “hos Lé'tone tw whioly Members ike Me. Rees discn 
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‘admitted by‘all and'need not:be commented on, *Hie Lordship was also in the 
thé manner in. which the House of: Commons: deals..with 


4 


writies like Mr. Hardie and- Sir Henry Cotton +helps .4o prejndice’ the people: 
against Government. It is true that the House of Commons can. boast of. 
Members who have passed part of their life.in India as Government servants. 


Even their information, however, about this country is unreliable, for Anglo- 


Indian officers live in a world of their own and shun the children of the soil 
as they . would plague patients. They do not study the yernaculars of t | the 
country. and do. pot- mix with the people, 80, much 80 that they: hate travelling 
with the latter in the. same railway carriages. It. is therefore clear that. se 
as Indians .are. mot admitted into the House of Commons that body cas 
newer govern the country efficiently.. The Editor next endorses Lerd:Curzon’s 
vemarks about: Sir Bamfylde Fuller’s resignation of the Lientenant-Governor- 
ship of Eastern Bengal. Muhammadans, ‘he adds, regard the acceptance of the, 
resignation as the worst tactical blunder committed ‘by Government. The sole 
result was that matters went from bad to worse. And this was only natural, 
since even the sacrifice of an able officer like Sir Bamfylde Fuller could not 
put down the spirit.of hostility to Goverhment-which was theh prevailing (in 
): ‘Subsequent events have shown: that the policy for which ‘the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of the new province was sacrificed could not’ be followed 
for long and that resort ‘has ‘had to be made to those very measures which were 
advocated ‘by him. The Vakil then goes. on to say that Lord Curgon’s 
observations about the Anglo-Russjan 
Further, if His Jordship’ ‘8. ontspokenness epr 7 0 
State’s mention of his :intention to bring pressure to hear upon the ‘Amir was 
atill:more to be condemned. Nay, ithe words of the latter will also find their. 

way to Kabul and produce more injurious and unpleasant results than the 
language used by Lord Curzon. In conclugion, the Editor condemns the con- 
duct of the M inistry 3 in havin g concluded: ‘the Convention without firat consult- 
ing the Amir. | Oe ee 


4. The Aftab (Delhi), of the: 5th July 1908, remarks that ‘it would: 
“ — ee a overtaken 31 by : versity, Perhape. their 
good fortune bas deserted them and their kingdom js ahout te be avexthrowa. 
Wherever they rule their aubjects thirst for their blood. News has ‘recently 
heen xeseived that s.nespectable and learned Egyptian, named’ Abdul Aziz; has 
been placed .under. arrest. ...He was formerly ‘aProfessor of Arabic at Oxford 
for a long time and now. edits a paper in his native land. If only the ignorant 
had been hostile to the British Government one would have ascribed their 
hostility to mischief-making. When, however, one finds scholars and learned 
men arrayed ; t'it; one is driven ‘to:the belief-that ‘the British Government 
is tyrannical. Both Egyptians.and Indians are advancing in nationaliam at 
the same pace and .are:.anxions to get out of the clutches of their oppressor. 
dpanneine dels. es able of Senco ml saamend Ase. faba as 
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8 jeof a. far. more ,perions character 


implicated by: him. As:’a matter of fi 
a8 placed. under arrest only-. thosd :who'are. poor; leaving: alone’ 
ed, by Gossain:. It is. not easy to: see why Government sh Oa 
him. even. to, that extent.. The. man: will implicate‘ hundreds iw order to save : 
his. own. skin. He. appears to bea cowardly wretch of rst de | | 
The. Editor is. wholly opposed to’ bomb-making, but at the same time he is:of | ) 
opinion. that haying, once. joined the’ anarchist: itis cowardly to turn: sp 
against. one's associates.. One shonld not. look: back after’ having put one’s 
hand to. the ploagh. The wretch: Gossain-has begun ‘to nee others: for no — 
reason... He: is. wholly: devoid of moral: courage and ‘is: deserving of bein ) a 
hanged; .The-paper goes on to say that: if Gosssin’s: statement is trie; it 3 
tends toshow that the whole country , | = 
it. adda, is the: result. of the: oppression ‘practised by thear of which every child : 
_of the soil has been.eomplaining. If the: English do: not open their eyes 6v a 


s 


pow God-slone knows what isin storeforthem; . ©  — * ys ee 

ees led 5: tab (De ),; of the 12th Saly 1908, remarks that. the. 

‘Darest in India. Se ee “Fecént regrettable bomb outrages have | 

ie ei ie | f progressive movement im | . 


India with deep disgrace. Although the first shock is over to some extent, = 
fe pros cts are gloomy still and the fature of the. country 18 enveloped a 
in’ darkness. The Police are harassing the people right and left and making . 
sets ‘on meré suspicion, No person considers himself safe because he a 
Knows that the Police can arrest him and search his house at any momen | ee 
The darkness! is, however, relieved by one streak of light, oiz, that the great : 
identified with the national movement have not been affected in the i 
least by the recent occurrences. Some of them have of course been frightened, oy 
but this was only natural. Those, however, who are the life and soul of the . ie 
' movement, still stick to. their guns,. Nay, their determination has become _ 
) nan ever. None of, them. has. bean: heard to ony yet: 
ve assumed an unpleasant aspect the ewadeské. mo | 
be abandoned. They are determined to stick to their convictions at. all costs. a 
very one ‘of them is firmly resolved not to throw the principles of democracy a 
overboard, even’ if he has to lay down his very life for'the ‘cause. T ) | 
as much wettiated by feelings of patriotism as ever; but the question arises * e 
as to what methods they should adopt in the future to 
There is no doubt thet the ge in thé: political: ‘situa 
ied: 
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remerking: thatthe leaders. are: -aixious to know! whit-course ‘cwerniadnt 


.will-decide to follow, the paper:says that.the authorities re. ignorant © ‘of : the 


feelings; and: aspirations of ‘the people; “and: still entertain the ‘idea that the 
prevailing unrest is confined to educated natives. They are therefore under 
‘the impression that the masses are contented and favourably disposed towards 
British rule. Itis a pity that wise men like Messra, Gokhale and’ Datt ‘should 
deceive Government. by saying: that the appointment of a larger number of 
natives 'to the Legislative Councils, the bestowal of more public posts: on the 
children of the soil and: the appointment of one or'two Indians as Members 
of.the Viceroy's Executive Council: will: silence ‘the ‘people and put down 
‘the’ prevailing. unrest: ‘This: is calculated to make avery sensible’ person 
think that the unrest is in reality the work of educated natives and that the 


masses have nothing to do: with it. Those, however, who mix with the 


common people know that the unrest-has spread: to the. latter also.’ It is 
therefore . very foolish ‘to belittle the: unrest that exists in the country. 

Indeed, to speak the truth, the people of India have never trasted the. English, 

They only fear them because-they are very powerful. “Now, ‘however; ' this 
fear has begun to ‘wear off, for the people have become educated and have learnt 
what relation should exist between.the rulers. and. the ruled, and ‘what’ are 
the rights of each. party. The paper. then - goes ‘on to say-that when some 
native soldiers were sent to England.they discovered that morals were at a 


very low ebb among the English. The khansamas ond other servants in the 


employ of Englishmen in India have also made the same discovery. The sepoys 


- farther discovered that their British comrades were far from being brave 


‘soldiers. The news spread to all parts of the country, and the result: has 
been that the English have fallen, in the estimation. of natives,..:This is 
what the prevailing unrest signifies. After remarking that since the spread 
ef the unrest to the masses affairs have assumed a critical aspect, the Editor 
says that it is desirable that the people should be Re aright at. the 
pres juncture. 
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10; The: Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of ‘ithe © 18th’ and the Hi tharé 


‘The incriminating article in the Tilak cag, (Lahore), of the 20th July. 1908, pub- 
- lishes a translation of the article for 


subliching chih in the Kesars of the 9th June Mr. Tilak is : being prose 


cuted. for sedition. Bae ys ge Rel 


The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), « of the ‘18th - aly. 1908, pub- 


the incsiminating, utile th the Tilak casa: |. lishes a translation, of the second in- 
2 ie ae Seem _ griminating article i in the Tilak sedition 
— ae, \ wo fe ' tei {CRBC : , ‘ 


ere 12, ‘The Pais Aidbar (Lahore), of the 16th July 1908, publishes a 


M. i Ahmed on the pore of ‘the: -_ communication — from Munshi> Aziz 
people, és Abmad of Glasgow, whio says that Lala 


pre ci ha $ a4 
oe ae eas Z A at ey 


- Tebl Ram Gidea ‘hom ta sho. est’: Ue, goibeepouteny: in Inala." Ha “edds 


Were thousands of such correspondents: in ‘the ‘cowhtry it ‘would 
} times.as powerful as - Japan,’ The ° people: ‘should not’ tolerate 
FANG, natant eigen ‘make’ any’ ‘progres “anless’ ite ‘themibers 
d-value me, ‘hier: ‘wishing that ‘Dale: Tehl “Ram: Ganga 
mp ri rors the: eee ae ‘that’ ‘hough 


ng : ‘1445 | * ; 


f the : brave. ‘Engliah ° ‘and their’ ‘well-to-do: fellow-countrymen, ’ 
‘Pondtts, ‘atid Christain ‘Missionaries do ‘nothing ‘in the‘ matter. He. next 
‘places ' “the Musalman form of worship above ‘all others and says : 2 © We 
‘Muhammadans alone are true Christiaris. These’ pork-eatin gz ‘and ‘matinion- 
shipping Christians claim to be the most civilised people in the world. 
(But) dear Christian brothers, cursed be the Christianity which prevents black 
‘then froin travelling first clase, There (is) one law for white men and another 
for black. May perdition seize such Satanic teachings !”” 


13. The Hitkari (Lahore’, of the - 16th July 1908, publishes a 
ici adenigitiaik es pune portrait of 4“ Srijut Maulvi’ Leakst 
cue Husain,” and says that’ this recognised 
leader of the nationalist party is an old man of 70. In spite’ of his 
advanced years, . however, -he leads his. young countrymen like a patriotic.and 
zealous General, His name is a household word throughout Bengal and. his 
heart-stirring speeches extort tears from both Hindne end Muhammadans. 
After remarking that the Maulvi is also an Arabie scholar of considerable 
‘Tepute the paper goes on to say that some time ago a loyalist Maulvi published 
a translation of some versus fromthe Quran with the object of making out 
that it was their religious scripture which taught Muhammadans to ‘be loyal 
to their English snd Christian rulers. Maulvi Leakat Husain, however, 
proved that the translation was incorrect, adding that the duty of Musalmans 
consisted in obeying God, the Prophet and their Caliph, and that it was sinful 
in them to fight with their Hindu neighbours. As the language used by 
-him was such as to render him liable to prosecution, he was prosecuted and 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. - eA Aad Cae 


14, The following is from the Kkalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 25th 


o ji : ‘ » bd 


. The Qoanei reforms and the Sikhs. July 1908:— 


'- “The despatch which the Government of India have to send to the Secretary of 
State for India on the subject of the reformed Councils is said ‘to be nearly ready. 
‘It is expected to leave India next. week, Let us-hope that the position ofthe Sikh 
community with regard to representation in both the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils and in the Advisory Councils has been sufficiently safeguarded in the . proposals 
elaborated by the Government of India. Sir Denzil lbbetson when circulating the original 
proposals of the Government of India for opinion among the various. individuals. and 


‘societies which were consulted by Government wrote that ‘in the Government of India” 


mea wd 


letter the separate representation of Muhammadans only is considered ; and the questions 
attached to this letter follow it. But én the Punjab the Sikk community ‘aleo ie of the 
greatest importance ; and it should be considered whether any and what ‘measures are 
necessary to ensure its adequate representation. Sir Denzil Ibbetson. had to resign before 
‘the Panjab Government's views on the subject of the proposed reforms could. be .sent. to 
‘the Government of India. We have no means of knowing how. fa r his| wishes with r respect 
‘to this important matter were carried out by his successor, Sir Thon ) Gordon ralker. 
‘We'should tike to state here-for the information both of the Government of India and His 
‘Majenty’ s Secretaryof ‘State that the Sikh comatudity ‘oveupies an tuigie position “Ss 
the. various classes and: communities that g0-tormake up the pape rn 


; 


Ibias great mistake tojudge ¢ tal e motels: by ita maimetionl ren 
Panjab the Sikhs were the rulers era.of, hy sone before, the British oconpation. 
me "fate the British Indian Army. onstitu 9 the moet important part. .of 


ons’ of loyalty of the” 
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The efficiency of the Native Indian At Army. OFS ‘the folloy RRL selel at 

x | yer the Indian Mutiny. of. 1857, Afiiy Was about 

he reongenieed ‘the Indian: overnment asked its distinguished Ciyil and 

's | itary. Officers to angyver, the following questions :— ey 


?, 


i 2a Epis desirable that the native t¥oo} " ‘should acquire ‘a spirit ‘of con- 
fidence and self- reliance, or ‘he: ‘upibedaitlty fidence 
‘spon European suppo 
system of ‘aaxiliary native battalions in perniane Ri 


eben, There Were officers, and they for c 
to the native troops acquiring any spirit of ¢ ex 
there were a few Fho. considered bhad natiye t 
they did not acquire 2 a spirit of confidence and: 


« The question was answered by Sir Jahn Lis 
rillie Chamberlain, and Colonel H. B. Edwards OWS im 
_ Under the former system, in which the Native Army 0 ‘greatly 
Gverbalanced the European .one, it was not ‘désirable to develop the native 
military | talent and self-reliance. It was olitic, under such circumstances, 
for instance, to promote sepoys by seniority and not by merit, and to keep 
‘the-command of .companies‘in the hands of European officers. : But ‘if: the 
re-adjustments and reforms jn the Indian. Army wa ch We 
1 ont, we need not any longer he yn 
bilitating our ngtive troops. .We can 


‘trained to act in dep 


n strive to make them — 


and e active, contenting ourselves with the reservation ‘of the artillery and 


improvements in the rifle for the European troops, and the cer= 
tainty | that whenever a native regiment, however, efficient, mutinously 8e 


5 


rates itself from its European officers, it. will, find that it has Tont 3 its 1 . most. 


vital principle.” Pees Dea eee ee SF RE ck a: 
 « .. “Sir Bartle Frere in eppwering. the qneation said s—- 
7 _. ##t-The spirit-of entire confidence and ‘self-reliance seems to me essential 


to the idea of” & soldier of ‘any kind, and ‘without it he must hy acd not 
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kept on foot. It is as mach as. a: man's. ‘reputation - for sani 
e this truth at-a time when it seems an preg ty 


; natives: are never to be trusted with any. but . i es 
_ it would ‘not be difficult to show the unsoundness of 


“ restrict our sepoys to bows and artows or staves, buat -by the plain reason 
is “that if there is a certain work to be done, and it’ is ‘desirable to employ - no i 
“more men than are really wanted to do it, it is:obviously. the wi 


. 


give them the best tools they can use. ‘If there are, as all. admit, in { 
for-which «a native soldier:is more; useful to: his | ‘Europeen- comrade than 


“ut 


“ey 


Os RI tis 
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- another European would. be,. why. employ. two. sepoys with flint muskets, 

. or three. with clubs, when one man, with a good rifle, could do the work : 

. better ? The expense in direct pay, as well as in « carriage, commiséatia a 

- atid all incidental expenses, is greater for the larger and less efficient boc a 

, and there are three men to be taught and kept to their daty instead of ‘ot oe 

‘If the native soldier be, as some (most anjustly’ and untrdly I believe) s 

_ assert, incurably untrustworthy, why employ three traitors, each of  Whbm = 

. has. a certain amount of physical force independent of you; and which you ae 

_ cannot take away from him, when one traitor with good’ tools - will--do-the a 

, . work equally well and be more manageable? si (st Lb) aang a 

“ ¢In a financial point of view the difference is enormous: ‘I once 

calculated that: fully three-fourths of a million might at once have ‘been saved oS 

. the arm ofthe native cavalry. alone. by adopting the’ best’ equipment ‘and oS 

organization we know, while the efficiency of the arm would be fully doubled.” ae 
1. +. But unhappily. for India, the authorities did not pay any heed to Sir 

,. Bartle’s opinion, and it was decided that the native soldier should be kept in a | . 

Position of inferiority. to his white. comrade in every respect, and that «the a. 

impression should be created in his mind that he was a degraded , | 

, inferior to British soldiers inevery way, 2 a 

+.  Byigadier-General John Jacob also did not favour the idea of 

: : ing the native troops. .He wrote :— ae a e 

Gone  °T¢ is certain that all soldiers should be trained to habits of 7 


aed 
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‘igheieleation, our native Indian heen y may ben 

eer as any Europeans on earth. Nothing has ‘failed us ‘now © 
our own foolish work. We have persisted for a long series’ of.’ 

. opposing every law of nature in our treatment ‘of our o 

_. having systematically destroyed health and living force 

we need not be surprised that it has fallen to | 

‘© 6 Had we striven to cultivate and to 

. crushing it under blind regulation, all wonky 
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Rig U5 (3 was ‘his opinion that native Roger ee te tad 


AC ¢ dhould bs artied with firelocks and two-groved rifles, bat the Enfield 
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: o Colonel. K,, Young, Judge. Adyocate-General, g gave it as his opinion : — 


1 >, «6 ] think that in reorganising: the Native. Army the object should he. to 


viel as much as possible anything likely to instil. an independent. spirit.of 
self-reliance in the sepoy, and that we should foster in him a feeling of epens 
dence upon his European comrade.’ . _ 2 ene re 
__ * Major-General J. B. Hearsey wrote that the native troops were. 

ht be trained systematically, always to act in dependence or leaning 
on European support, never to be permitted to lead an assault or to make the - 
first attack, always to follow, and to be made to look up to Europeans, as 


very much superior to them in personal gallantry and in endurance. | °:. @ 
* * © They, should feel convinced of the really great superiority of British - 
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_ $ Major-General Hearsey’s advice was undoubtedly useful and diplomatic, 
Life is, however, very dear. It isfone thing to give advice and quite another 
- hing to act up toit. Itis no child’s play to lead, an assault. Although. 
therefore native soldiers were equipped with useless armé and efforts continued | 
to be made to create in their minds the impression that they were inferior to 
_ British soldiers, in times of war it began to be considered advisable that they 
- should be in the forefront and should also lead the attack, and that they alone. 
should be employed whenever there was a hand-to-hand fight. 
at and Se natural, instinct of self-preservation defeated the object which 
Major Hearsay had in view when giving his advice. When native soldiers 
_ witnessed the superiority (the expression is ironical) of their white comradi 
with their own eyes they acquired a spirit of self-reliance of themselves, ‘So 

88 we} have been able to gather they are not prepared, in spite’ 
repeated efforts (to the contrary), to admit the superiority of British soldiers, 
_. The results acquired through practical work and personal experience cannot: 


: 


be neutralized with the aid of verbal or written? _arguments, = 


_ 


* 


he. It is possible that the Military Officer of the day may express-in thé. 
ter an opinion wholly different from the one — by Colonel Melvill, 
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-oreliange independent of the support of espe ; and | if i as they must 
he, to act with Europeans, it follows of necessity that they must be trained to 
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“tT. do not think it desirable, nor do I think it possible, they oonl 
idence, and self-reliance as to enable the native 
support, | thi 


— should be Arcane : 


r ia the world, : aay 770 +e %> et Fi és iz pee 


| Loderr warfare are ¢ superior to those spe itt 
ages in nothing more than in artill Let us’ therefore 
fares in this respect. a1 bine 40x EET Reon oantale 


vem ie: 


“ Before the dccurrenes of the Matiny of 1857 there were many regi- 
‘ments of artillery solely manned by the natives of this country. ’ But afte 


, pervice. Tt 


that event they were all excluded from that ‘arm of the mili 


| to ‘know the argu 
clusion, — | Bia testa 
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“In their letter to the Governor-General of I 


24th, 1858, Sir John Lawrence, Brigadier- -General ! N eville Chamberlain and 
Colonel Hi. B, fdwatds wrote :— ir ENaries TERS BOSE en al 
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46 Profiting by the experience of the past year, it is prop : 


the mass of the artillery from the hands of native to those of Euro ean . 
inners. The value of artillery is perhapg greater.in Asia than in any other 
part of world, Guns are an object of intense fear to the natives of India 
and for that reason become objects of attachment and worship to the Indian 
gunner. A small European force with a powerful artillery should be irresist- 
foie, and no mutiny of a native army without guns could hope to be success- 
ul. Many officers would, for these reasons, object to any artillery at all being 
in the hands of the natives, * * * * | 


In another paper the above-named officers wrote :— a 
| 66 6 One traitor paralyse t! power of a battery for a time by 


guns, After witnessing on one oepasion, at De 
the effect on the Pathan soldiers of a religious ap 


General Chamberlain imperative to close 
s tisk.’ | 


es 3 ‘General John Jacob algo gave it as his opinion that the whole of. 


BAS» 


‘artillery in India should be European. Ne A | oe ee 


> | af x 


_ Major-General Sir Sydney tton, Commanding Peshawar Division, * 
wrote :— : cS a) : | 


" . $6 Tutterly egndemn the «; ‘natives of the country 
with guns, either in the capacity of gunners or for i in cog — 
_ they can do the Government incalculable mischief. _ 
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qn, Mes I sarniaily trust that the Government will? take warning | ‘from . the 
‘past,.and bear in mind: that every gun in the hands’of natives forms ‘a: ‘rallying 
point’ for! mutiny ‘and a course of a danger.’ - A retrospect “ofthe Mutiny 
clearly: shows‘that no native force is actually formidable, ‘unless: ‘supported | by 
artillery. ._Had‘the:mutineers not -been armed with ‘a powerful artillery well 
manned by native Golundazes; there’ is «every ‘reason ‘to ibelieve the Mutiny 
would have been crushed in the beginning; for the Liehamaaeies however 
numerous, have never stood in the field unless backed up Yy guns,’ 


¢ Major-General J. B. Hearsey said :— 


“* Tam decidedly of opinion there ought.to. be no natives, Hindostanis, 
or of any other tribes in the artillery, not: even syce-drivers, certainly. no 
Golundaze or lascars.. The defeat at Chiniut (near Lucknow) : of the -late 
lamented Sir Henry. Lawrence was mainly caused by the treachery and 
defection of his syce gun-drivers. If Europeans cannot do these duties, they 
ought to be done by, Christian Africans or even Hindustani Christians,’ 


“AN the British Officers, whether Civil or Military, were unanimous ing 
their declaration that Natives of India should _ be excluded from serving in. 
the artillery. Unfortunately, the Government acted on their advice and thus 
deprived Indians of a right and privilege which ‘they | had enjoyed for —y 
: centuries. 


But in exéluding Indians from the artillery the Government “went 
‘against the Act of 1833 which declared :— 


| “ ¢That no native of the said territories * * * shall by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or emplo yment under the said Company,” 


| “ We note, too, with pain that almost at the time when the. Indions 

were being excluded from the artillery was issued the Proclamation of Her 

_ Majesty Queen Victoria declaring that the natives of India were eligible for alk 

"the posts under the Crown the duties of which ‘they were ‘able to discharge. 

‘As'the sepoy is admittedly fit for artillery service, and nothing is mightier than 

righteousness, we hope he will yet be employed with guns. This’ will - add to 
‘the strength of the army, protnote economy and increase contentment. - 


All the extracts in this article are taken’ from ‘ Papers connected. with. 
‘the “ reorganisation of the Army in India, presented to both Houses of 
‘Parliament by, command of Her Majesty, 1859.’ " | 
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16: The’ following is from: the Tribune Cahors); of the 23rd 1 July 
eee |). 5 


seo movement... ee aoe 
“The salutary and ssepeian action taken be their Sehasaesh the Maharaja of 

" Ajaigarh in Bundhelkhand and the Raja of Sirmur i in our own province in issuing procla- 
" mations to deal effectively with the evils of intemperance’ and -tobacco-smoking im: their 
‘eapective States will‘eause unbounded. satisfaction throughout-the length and breadth of 
pd country and touch s tender.cord in all Indian hearts....The method of dealing with in- 
i drags. that are. working: a. growing, havoo is truely. Oriental and 

ective subjects of the rulers concerned the great) out- 
th lers he . “id . r the jnterests of their humble subjects above ’ all 
ve ee } ae are : ae Bt a & bolts v8 of "heme fat ‘ca atk af taguadh oe: ae 
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*.efnhot but exercise a disastrous influénce on their life and happiness, . And: the 
tions .do: not’ end at that. The: word of the Raja is’ a law ‘unto «his subjects, 
and’ the’ fact that: he prescribes them to” those ‘who: ‘are proud : to ‘be: his subjects, 
-‘ drags down at one stroke the deleterious substances‘ that’ reign’ in. society’’from 
their. conventional ‘proud position and: high ‘pedestal to their proper.’ level; and 
‘removed the illusion. of their being part and parcel -of:: respectability. - Bat;. that 
ia not all. The fact that this can be done at the sweet, will and pleasure of a Raja or 
Maharaja to-day 1 in the twentieth century conveys: the all-important: lesson that’ Indian ae 
‘public opinion based dn the dictates of reli gion and traditions, and guided by ‘the results of La 
experience and observation, emphatically supports and commends the action’ of the ruler | 2 
who shows his willingness to take measures to extirpate the evil; and will “serve to draw . 
‘till closer:the ties that knit the subjects of the States concerned to their rulers. Follow- 
) ing is copy ofa ruling (the purport having been translated into English) passed by- Maha- a 
‘raja Sir Ranjor Singh Sahib Bahadur, G. O. 8.1, of Ajaigarh State, Bundhelkhsnd, — 
i which we take from the Abkari :— _~ a 


1". #6 Ay it has been brought to the notice of thé uridersigned that many of the State 4 
, ‘servants, through intemperate habits, have either incapaciated' themselves for the servite of =? 


the Darbar; or‘have ruined their health for good, the Darbar therefore requires each and-all a. 4 
of its seryants who already drink and use any intoxicating things that they should ; a 
correct their habits within three months’ time, failing which, such orders as the Darbar a 


might deem fit will be noted down in the service books. To strike at the root of the evil, in a 
fatare such persons will be takon it into the State service as ard free from the above-mention- a 
-ad habits. : : | | 4 
“¢ Ordered on January 29th, 1908, that copies of the above be hewaided to the differ. : “s 

-ent Tahaildars for information and necessary action.’ . aa | oe 
“¢ Tf the Maharaja of Ajaigarh has been impelled in the main by the need of greater | 4 
-efficiency and purity in the administration of his State, the Raja of Sirmur has felt the , 
havoc wrought among students and juveniles by the contraction of evil and pernicious i 
habits, and has — efficient and far-reaching measures by issuing the. following . pro- : 


-clamation :— 
é .ore ® . ® . 


Pe « It will be noticed that the Raja is thoroughly earnest in the Seciieiiin peta the - 
evil he has i in view, and not only penalises the smoking of cigars or cigarettes, using or a 
_ smoking tobacco or opium in any manner, or indulging in any intoxicating drug, wine, <4 
| ppirit, or other intoxicants, or any preparation made thereof, by any person under 
eighteen years of age, except on the prescription of a physician, but also makes it pun ish- 
able to sell or supply cigar, cigarette, tobacco, opium in any form, wine, spirits, intoxicat- 
ing drugs of any kind, or any preparation made thereof, to persons forbidden to use them 
by the provisions of the Regulation as well as to abet the sale, supply, or use of them. 
As regards the penalties for breaches of the Regulation, there is one. point that does im- 
mense credit to the Raja's sagacity and commonsense and that is that the. puoishment | to 
the man who supplies the articles forbidden or in other words tempts’ young mén’ to break 
‘the salutary provisions of the Regulation should be severer than that provided _ for the un- 
- tfertanste or perverse juvenile, As regards the punishment it does not err on the 
_ side: of severity, and the-alternative punishments laid down..will ensure ‘egainst misplaced 
_.peverity in the case of misguided offenders while.,the confirmed - habituala. will. be dealt 
with the severer forms to their cost. The Mahareja of Ajaigarh and the Raja of. Sirmur 
have earned the gratitute of their subjects and will have the heartfelt-wishes of the. — 
_ countty in their. noble and disinterested endeavours i io the. service: of hamery ty. at 
~~ “« The instances above-quoted are remarkable and poi hel of. est. bat are 
by nd ‘tmedns ‘solitary instances even in the present sin The M : 
Tebri,- 46 méntion instanveg that cote bag to thé i tind, 1 
@ome years, drid’a cursory’ gldnee at t errors toi 
- im the! West rte that i hese ee a : 
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ted tht existi¢nes of liqufor! shops it their: areds;.’ and’ so 
thairiown free will temoved the sourds of'so thuchkaman: misery from ‘their: midét, + Isiit. 


to hope thatour, solicitous Goverment: may grant:the: people: of ‘Beitieh: India. 
the. same:.rizhts of. Local. Option which: hold. operation ia several: parts) of the 
British :-Bupire. We know, that the question of the drink-traiie hae . withia 


, tha last? fiw yours cooapiod. © good deal of the attention of thoes at the helm of 


Government, whe: have taken certaia action. in. thé matter. Lord. Morley has: also 
sympathetic in the mattet, and: ere long we may hops: to sée a change’ for" tHe 
better: in.the-methods aad measures of the excisé. administration. No: one ‘will: weloosse 
the chariges:: and imprevementa when they come in due: consse with greater enthusiasm ' 
thea we, and.wei have-no doubt but that the whole: temperance party, and educated: and 
Opinion will feel grateful. for thie evidence of: solicitudes for the best . 
truest interesta of the people at: large, but the growing and - the frightful increase::in 
the figures of the.consum : of liqnors and drugs, aud. effective. and . comprehensiv 
way in which the prohibition movement is making headway iu otter lands: and. parts 
makes us wish we too had Local Option ia our midet by which. we. could, in consonance 
with. the. public wish. and sentiment, make the 
on actual and real demand, as: 


I, “The Sunatan Dharm Gasette (Lahore), of the 15th. Saly 1908, 
gays that wherever the British. Gov- 

eee t. 9 4. 9... ernment reigns. it thas conferred the 
‘Tiberty of speech and writing on its subject, OF late, however, the .Govern- 
ment of India has been showing a tendency to depart from this policy. The 
paper adda that it is very ‘strange that Government should have first: educated 
natives, but shat now when: they ask for their rights it should turn round ' and 
place obstacles in ‘their'way. It then refers to the Newspapers Act and - 
that the measure has been passed with the object of depriving the people df 
the freedom which they had hitherto been enjoying. Neverthless, moderate: 
thewspapers have nothing to fear from the new law, After remarking that 
basivé measures will prove of no avail in putting down unrest, the Editor 
advises Government to content itself with reforming the. administration... ik 


should abstain from passing laws calculated. to create discontent..among. the 
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ab (Delhi), of the 12th July 1908, says that it is p 3. 
| Es “characteristic of Beitish. pale ‘alone. to 
punish an accused person before he 
teferriag to. Mr, Justice Davar's . refusal to release 
» Bilak on bail, the - Taadatee that # the Judges’ /everr of the high 
Gial tribumatd allo” d by the executive they 
ded justice.” It is ‘grossly 


be fore his guilt has been estab- 
tio nprerry Government will continue - 


~. 
‘ 


only few days: 


the accused i in the Rawalpindi case..was sot first: released, on. bail, pat that. 


by the: s 
with care in jail. 
Davar refused to re 


nently on. his being: taken ill with: fever he: was again reman 
Magiateate, who remarked: that: sick «people were looked | 
it’ was’ perhaps’ for’ the seme reason that 
ase Mr. Tilak on bail, 
f this is so every Exglishman who falls ill ahonld elgo 
with... The paper further remarks that the authorities have special. wad: 
Mz, Tilak. Ihe Jury empanelled.to try him ig. anxious: only. to send. 


who is suffering from Alp 


jail. . There must be Englishmen in-the Jary, and it-is scarcely necessary: 


to'nefer to the sort of justice which 


i 


they :will do :him. The English - should, 
ever, remember that Mr. Tilak ié not the man to abandon his aims howr > 
avér severely he may be punished. ‘The test of his greatness {of 


sincerity (of convictions) lies in his subjection to sufferings by the tyeangical 
Government. . He. who is on the good books of the powers that be must ibe ‘4 
a-friend of usurpers must also. be a msunper. ‘On - thé 
centrary, the test.of one’s patriotism is that the enemies of. one’s country 
should ‘be arrayed against.one also. After. remarking that jail has no terrors 
for.one who is brave, the paper says that Government gained nothing . by 


bloodthirsty tyrant: 


imprisoning Mr. Tilak in 1907 and can achieve no: better result now. 
19. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 14th July 1908, writing about 4 


Tinpevelly sedition cases, 


* 
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* 


sentences passed in the Tinnevelly ~ 


sae eases, .expresses ‘surprise that. 


while the principal offender, Siva,.has been transported for only. ten-years, 
‘Mr, Pillay, who.was charged only with abetment, should have been punished 


th: transportation for life, Th 


os 


a2 


sentenges speak for themselves and reveal, 
the.spirit with which the Sessions Judge was actuated in passing. 
The history ,of Russia, however, shows that. with the increasing severity .of 


punishments inflicted by the courte the people ‘become. more and more self< 
pacrificing. After asking Government not to overlook the fact, the Hditor 
expresses the, hope that the High Court will vindicate British justice and, 


prove impervious to outside i 


subject, 


. Tinnevelly sedition cases, 


o 


aly 1908,: writing .on the seme. 
says that the Judge said two: 
or three noteworthy things ‘in ‘the: 


éourse of the trial. He remarked, for instance, that-those who sympathised with 


persons charged with sedition were also seditionaries. After remarking that’ 


- 


probably. the words have been heard i in India for the first time, the paper Bays 


“ yea, ty rant, Ba. what thou. wilt, The rule, the. 

. they were to. say that.it is.seditions. to. take. two. 
Iodians would, begin taking only one, meal. . 
how. or. other, the three or:fpur persons habis: have: been « 
liberty among the people, Tilak has ‘been prosecuted 1 and thou 


‘ho art thou,‘however, to. 


doin, 


one.should stand by ‘him. 
so) ?. e Our lives ioe ‘bound | up} with T 


eer: oh he TAX 


y,, native 
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leo weditienie to entertain a desire to replace British rate by a national Govern: 
ment..*The English. would now like to..control the thoughts. of. the:people, 
‘which is'an impossibility. They are of course all-powerful and can do. whatever: 
they‘ like: ‘The people dare not lift even their little finger (in remonstrance), 
for those who do s0 are sure to meet'the fate ofa (Pillay. or a Siva). Two 
worthy. sons of India have been sent to jail ‘for thé ‘sole offence that’ they 
‘wished to ‘see. their motherland free like other countries. The Editor then 
enquires whether repressive measures can restore peace in India ? “Are the 
authorities, he aske, ignorant of the results which follow oppression ? -Do they 
not know. that oppression usually leads: to rebellion, regicide, massacre and: 
bloodshed ? -If-the English are labouring under the mistake that Asiatics:-have 
never risen against their rulers, they should disabuse themselves of the thought: 
‘by ‘remembering the fate which overtook Sultana Razia Begum and Ibrahim: 
‘Lodi, both of whom met their death at the hands of their subjects, 
“Mr. Gokhale once remarked that Government was possessed of great strength.’ 
He is, however, unaware of the immense strength of the people. Government: 

‘which. used to.consider itself very powerful is now all in a tremble, although the: 
people can boast neither of swords nor of guns. The Editor desires from:the: 
bottom of his heart that more natives may be thrown ‘into jail. Those impri- 

‘goned feel considerable relief and do not mind their imprisonment, knowing as: 


they do that incarceration means another nail in the coffin of British rule in 
India. 3 


ve 91. ‘The following 18 im the Tribune eee of the 24th 
Mr Tilakietrial, : July 1908 :— | | 


i 


445 oom 


“Sethe protracted and sensational trial of Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak on the charges 
of attempting to excite hatred and disaffection against the Government established ‘by 
‘law in-British India, and to promote racial ill-feeling or hatred between the different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects, came to a sudden close at a late hour on Wednesday, and 
the details will be found in our telegraphic columns. 85.8 


" «The curtain has fallen on the first act of the protracted sédition trial which 


cet pied over a week; and the time has’ come to offer some passing remarks‘on the feault. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Tilak’s trial ‘has not been without: elements ‘of the ‘most. 


a pathetic character. As the Judge observed in passing seritence, Mr. Tilak is a man of 
| undoubted ‘abilities, and; we may add; of recognised scholarship, and:his ‘researches in the 


field: of Sanskrit literature and Indian antiquity won him a: Kuropean fame. The Judge : 
also; referred. to’ Mr. Tilak’s wide influence, and although it is true that Mr. Tilak’s political 

‘views are not shared by the bulk of his countrymen, there is a large _hody- of his:fullowera, 
and admirers who take their cue in political matters from him. - That a man of such sterling 
erudition and vast influence stands face to face with such a predicament as a sentence of 


six years’ transportation means is little short of an ‘irony of fate. It is again trae, as 


‘Mr. Tilak himself said i in his able aud impassioned address to the Jury, he is a man on the 


‘wrong side of life, and even ‘his worst enemies will not suggest that’ he pleaded not guilty 
‘to'save hisskin. Mr.:Tilak's strong convictions, supreme unconceru for his own interest 
and unshakable.determisation to stand for his opinions, regardless of cost to himself: or 
his friends, negative the idéa that he did not believe what he said in his address, in Court, 


j the trend of-his whole. reagoning wag that he had not committed sedition, and pres, 


sumably would not commit it, Still the verdict of the J ury and the- order of - the Judge, 


declares that | he. stands convicted of a grave offence, one of the gravest i in the Indian Penal, 
Code.’ Olearly then the interpretations of the law as ‘anderatood by Mr. Tilak and those 


“Thea\dx Pr ii himself said in his tian, extiortation | 
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eres fret eet taenn wanes 
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-« Botten days last the country. has been. all ears to: hear. the end of Sj. 


of Mr; Tilak’s addsées, declining te enéet into diseussion on 
to the: bare:elementa of the! The Judge's charge. ta the Jurgen 


titers it: addition ‘ that! thé: eanetion for’ prosecution given : by 
tid 


date for hien 'or them; and that :ne- mandate except that of.ther 
‘their'devision, The conrposition of the dery: was not. entirely satisfactory. 
apon the Court before a Jury wae enipanelied. . It..is, 
ihiat tliere was con.iderable foree im his ansicty to haves. Jury: msialy consisting, of 
and'it is easily conceivable that Jurors may. have. felt; saupe 
‘The. sentence does, not give: any 
tivn! of leniouey om the part of the Judge; whose remarks show that he, holds 
ls th rater height eed subject-matter ef the. 


ise by Mr. Pinhey'i ” the Tionevelly case; it. is. impossible to resist. the feeling 
that eveti when ing the Jury's: verdict the Judge might have passed masalz: less 
SbVete ‘netitenced. It is of course trua,that Mr; Tilak was on a: former occasion | 
to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment on a similar-charge; and the Judge mighé. have. fal. 
called upon ta give comparatively severer. punishment,Jstill he could have awarded 
lighter sentences or ina less severe form than he has done. | 


22, The féllowitig is from the Panjabee (Lahore); of. the 
“Mz, Tiiak’s conviction, aoe ce ae 1908 =~ 3 ee Harry 


=, % 


"Wor & tande all sense of danger was lost in the pride which the country. felt. from. one. end 
‘ta the other in the masterly defence which the eminent prisoner in the dock was 
‘Every one felt as if $j: Tilak was making history. Very,few thought that. history, or: ug 
-history, he was writing: his own fate, because with such a defence no Jury conta’ 
Europeans:out of nine could bring in a verdict of not guilty. So far.as we are, concern 
we.sdw conviction written on the wallthe very day we heard. of: Sj. Tilak’s’ arrest,,,.¥ 
doubt was; however, left of it in the mind of any Indian after hearing of the. yatio: 
ofthe Jury; The trial of an Indian for sedition against British Government and: { 

g hatred against Europeans before a Jury composed like the one in thig trigh is 
‘only @ farce. - And when we say that; we do not necessarily impugn the honesty of Juzors. 
‘Every man lives in a certain atmosphere and cannot but be unconsciously influenced,. ¥ 

ibis surroundings and. environments. Non-official English residents of this. ‘pountay,..are 
-taostly fed upon the stuff that i@ produced by the Anglo-Indian Press. What. 
has been disseminating for some time past is known to everybody. Their attitude: 

‘$j. Tilak was of:a pronounced type, There coald be no mis 
eircumstehees to expect British Jurors to set aside all prejudices and. the: 
. surroundings is to expécs what human nature is very incapable of, 
‘whly question to be considered by the Jury is the interpretation of certain 
the inferring of intention therefrom: No amount of pleading on. behalf of:the. acquis 
likely to have any effect on the Jurors and change their predilections. Under the cirount- 
stances an Indian tried by a Jury like ¢hiv-ié in a worse position than that occupied: by 

him when- tried. by. a J udge alone. 4 urors are men, and it is no 0 fanlt of thei 


my 


‘tip, we litiéw ids shece win to dhacop Se the cud convietiol. To We tied 
like this is ndt to.be tried by 
alleged: fo have attacked or offended, tis 
he. Prosecution. We have no hesitation, therefore, in con 


«3 


‘of people who are tho 
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ht: have been . composed of Marathi» 
ave | given an ‘impartial look ‘at least. to 
a | Vétdict, whatever ‘itmight have been.’ But the present: ‘verdict’ we aré. afraid’ given 
ee by'teven Ratopeans' on a prosecution by the Government’ is not likely to be sotepted as 6 

di ronouncement of atiy value by the country at large. ‘The country would look upon 


plo, i in a case of this mataty’ the Jury: 
ddans and Paris. That’ would 


pe , _ Fadicial 7 
i its if thie Prosecution sat in judgment over- their own-case. . Coming to the sentence we 

. Fee swish Fustice Davar had spared the accused the pain which he was inflicting: npon him by 
ce ee “trying to palliate the severity ofthe sentence which he was proposing to give, by his sweet 
| eottipliments to the ability of the accused. Sj. Tilak required no certificate from. him. 
His ‘ability and influence are acknowledged by his worst enemies; and eyen. the English 
Pres i in commenting apo his arrest'and the action of Government in prosecuting him bag 
ven him the position of the greatestliving Indian. As such, we think Justice Dawar 
= ss ittyadded insult to injury by talking of his abilities and influence when he had made up 
Ee his ‘thind ‘to transport: hit. for a’term of six-years,~. It was still-more preposterous for him 
a to eay that he was transporting him out of considerations for his age. A ferocious 
o oe pohtence like that, after a defence like the one Sj: Tilak made, on a man of his position 
a : “cannot eertainly bo called a lenient one... It was practically sealing his fate, because a man 
: oP his age, suffering’from a fatal disease like diabetes, cannot be expected to survive it and 


Poe sto return: to his country after serving his term. ; bas ETc 
oe ee 


For over 25 years continously Sj. Tilak has been serving the country. ‘He hag 
_ been devoting to the cause of the motherland his admittedly high abilities, his phenomenal 
" gnérgies and everything else which was at bis cémmand. He has been one of the most 
: : {prominent leaders of that school of politics which has been represented by the ‘Congress, 
s ee and though some of our countrymen did not entirely agree with some of his methods of 
oe work, there was not one among them who did not unreservedly admit the selfless devotion 
co gud the disinterested spirit with which he carried on the work of political education. ° * '* 
: The present sentence will only. serve-to throw a halo of glory around him and will 
‘ake his‘claims to the crown of a martyr doubly assured, ‘The sudden loss of such a man 
‘to the public life of the country at such a juncture is a great misfortune, His plain- 
pe king and his honesty have brought this trouble upon him, in which the whole country 
ec . | ‘wympathises with him fully and unreservedly. Whatever might have been his mistakes 
‘inthe past, there was nothing in ‘the present articles which should be made the basis of 
‘gach ‘a ‘cruel ‘sentence as has been passed on Sj. Tilak. The law of sedition is no doubt 
‘very ‘coniprehensive, and any criticism of Government might: justify any -seven European 
Jurors ta bring i in a verdict of guilty. But so far, it was believed that the Government 
{would ‘not in its.own interest take such @ narrow view of that law as may eventually. result 
$u‘atiflin ing honest criticism and compel: people to keep their thought to themselves and 
‘gidw salen.’ Mie ptesent policy‘of repression culminatirfy in the conviction and punish- 
‘gient’ of  8j:: Tilak on thie articles condemned is’ most likely to bring about a result which 
ewould: be'very unfortduate in the interest both of the people and the, Government, We Coes 
"think matters ‘ought’ not:to be allowed to rest here and: legal advice:should be obtained . as 
eo! whether there is no.chance-of the Privy Council interfering and setting matters ‘right. 
We are confident that the country would be prepared:to find out the necessary. funds for 
i wooacey and that the: Fangs would be a ‘to contribute. its share”. 
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aa pete vata spresat siinadie ot vctucation: : pp siden ee m og -Pindi Dis 
Bla : " ee _.; Chopra, a student of the . second year 
nglo-Vedie Coblegey:'TLahore,:. The writer» begins. by 

i} "Har Dial lives. a Badhu'é caaah and he ag also 7 peon 


ne tie * 


v 


. 


under the official. system of — r pratt by their conduct that: they do. nob 
hate the English.... At behoves the. 3 ts. £0 lose no time ,in, severing. their 
connection with these Schools and den although some of them may “have 
sent up their examination fees, Each of them should take in hand the work 
which he wishes to do, this one selling kachurie, that one newspapers 
and another keeping a shop or engaging in some other trade, To enter 
Government’ service or to join the Bar is to injure the nation and help. to 
strengthen British rule in India.” Lala Har Dial ‘is also’ of opibion that 
present only Jats and women are on “our” side and that with their help 
“we” shall vanquish all. The Lala speaks of a School or College as a jail. 
Once he was told that. as.no arrangements’ had been. made. for teaching the 

ple on national lines and as his solution of the difficulty ignored the question. 
of bread, students should not bé in a hurry to act in accord ance with his advice. 
He, however, insisted on their leaving the present Schools and Colleges in order 
to show the world that “ we” consider it improper to have any connection with 
the ruling race. The writer then goes on to say that Lala’ Har Dial is “very 
fond of the society of young men and that a large number of students go to 
talk withhim. The conversation opens as follows 


+ 


ss 


Lala Har Dial.—* What calling do you follow ?”’ 


New comer. —" Sir, Iam a student.” 


7 


Lala Hur Dial.—“I see, you pass your days in jail, What class do 
you read in ?” | | 


New-comer.—* In the first year class, Sir,” 


Lala Har Dial.—' Well, you have contracted at least one milechha 
habit. ” 


After remarking that crowds of young men go to see Lala Har Dial and 
and go into raptures over what he says, the correspondent observes that. 
although he does not believe that natives should consider it the highest. object 


of their life to read at the Schools and Colleges established under the official. 


system of education, or that the education imparted at these. institutions forms: 
the best means of securing the progress of the country, still he holds that the 
ple should behave with extreme caution at the present ‘juncture. In 


conclusion, he says that the Lala’s present policy is the outcome of a deluded 
imagination. — 
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24. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 20th only 1908 aii dl 
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1, The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the Ist a 
August 1908 :—= we Oo erly re gers q 
Jndians, in South Africa. ugus : : s 


VE AR a eres 


"a The Indian Opinion of Natal brings’ to light a case of cruel -treatment of an 
Indian woman by the Natal Government which deserves to be taken up by the British 


Government, [tia stated shat.".an Indian; woman’ who, was | a 
paid the £ 3 poll tax had her head shaved in one of the. al jails aceordin ; : 
rule of. Jail in the case of the Indian women prisoners.” It was ly unjust to im- ‘ 
prison ‘a woman because she could not and: ‘had not paid a‘tax -whiéh *18in -itgelf- an im- a 
proper impost. To shave her head was to inflict a eruel in y on her. The oe q 
weate hot at.all a0 $0 nena eR AP EME pydl. q 
Indian sentiment, throughout South Africa. . In India, whereve vr it has be ‘i 
caused great indignation. The question which our cnavaes ask is “a 


Goverment do ‘nothing to ‘protect its‘ Todian subjécta. gaint’ outrages ah 
this gort.? “Unitib-tlid Government take-up. firm Sttitada ‘and. give ; a Sonth Afric 
Colonials to understand that there are limits beyond which even self-governing . colo 


nies” 
: eannot be allowed to go in their treatment of Indiang residing in thoge coloni ies, things 

will not improve, As subjects of the British Empire the-Indians havea right to claim 3 

jast'and fair treatment throughout the British Empire.. Their elaim ifot kind ‘and con- : 

‘siderate treatment is based on righteousness, and if the British Goxernment; dees not take 

ight . earnest, . and press it upon the: colonial authorities. -with force and 

vigour, the i impression will be strengthened that even ‘the ‘British Gove roment does not 

care for rights and privileges of the Indians when these are brought into’ conflict with . - 

the race prejudice and colour hatred which ‘inspire white men in. their. 


re yellow men. nce wethraton Sp enilaaen ae ab ada aptalican 

‘2. “The Watan:(Lahore), of wat 24th Jaly 1908, says that «ill-luck 
eee ee ny 
Africa, where they. broke UP; lapd, wa tok & promi fipert in developing : . 

trade. The.. fe sebbiers In. -that ‘have been 
devising ‘atta are being 

deprived ,. of selnaniens. of. ma ay about half of : 

ir aboard, parnings. AD erent 


£8: ands. meet .and .can gave ngt 


se * 


Some 


ae a rev 
oe oe p 
ep fas, 


P) 
f 


¥ 
he 


A), of the 24th July 1908, publishes the 
~ following instalment of “A political 
iam” in continuation’ of its previous 
8 (vide para.-2 of Selections No, tm hg arg a eae 
| } 6 Kir g Einperor directed the two parties td com- 
- ptomise the case Messrs. Anglo- Indian and Swaraj, Bose arranged to meet at ) 
11 a. M. at a hotel on the maidan at Calcutta, Mr. Anglo-Indian arrived 

punctually and took his seat in a room in the hotel. Mr. Bose was half an hour — 


~~ 


~ 


late and brought with him ‘something wrapped up in a handkerchief. The 
former was seized with a troubling at the sight-of the bundie and ‘hastened to 
coticeal himself in the bath-1 -room, thinking that Mr. Bose had a bomb in his. 
hand. When, however, the latter opened the bundle. and it was found to contain 
only a few papers, Mr. Anglo-Indian felt greatly relieved, returned to the room 
and shook hands with. Mr. Bose. The following conversation then took place 


_ between the two:— > enpay el Aides aig | 
Os le i ea a a compromise possible between your clients and 
ie Mir. +. Seoaraj Bose. —There i is nothing impossiblé in the world. The 

can be arra very. eagily. - Ses Pe 
“y  aglo- indian. A. compromise will only be possible if both parties are 
pared to consider the interests.of each others, on 


' Mr. Bose.—This is certainly so. 1 entirely concur with you. I may 
d that it is highly necessary that each party should trust the other. 


‘ 


# Angio- Indion-~—Undoubtedly: It is right-to- trust others as far as 
iman nature will allow. Now tell me the conditions on which you propose 


to effect a compromise ?' ” wae Foi RE MMR eal 10) ke | 
Bose.—You should speak a REN See eae pace SS 
; Pec erent atthe reptesent the plaintiffs and. have therefore the 
Bose. —But you Tepresent: ‘the conquerors and should therefore state - 
your terms first, © LY SH 


: 


| Anglo-Indian.—We have not put forward any claim nor filed any 


complaint, nor do. we consider it necessary to propose any: -térms.. It is your 


clients who have lodged:a complaint and, you should therefore propose trems. 
-) “ Bose—Very good. These are my terms :— 


+ 


— ~ 1et.—India must be given the same rights as are enjoyed by the 
ef ic, ‘British Colonies of Australia and Canada. We will regard 
iit in ingland as our Mother-country and ‘the King. ‘Emperor as our 
a rrr " Sovereign. — The administration of the country must , however, 
" “He entirely in our own hand and must not ‘be interfered. with 


rae by: the British i in any. Ways Or at any rate they shall ae be 
PROS SES a aa: aid’ in if ‘as they have in’ ‘the - ad 
The Atlee may ¢ 


ad 
‘ 
A 


seit’ ff par ) a 


hie 


f Desa ib 8 


Saw hey: 


* 


nate'to:the: nusherical: strength ..of: the. ‘egrmmunity | 
che: Législative Councils must. aled- he 
Hive Goddent is similarly. donstituted nd ever hing; must ibe’ done in acoord- 
OF, the majority. pea a 
0. advo Titi is saunecessaty to import: British: soldiers:and to saddle India 
‘id 3 Army's quite’ suficient to maintain internal peace and:to: 
-, a... defend the co gains foreigii invasion; The sepoy is’ 

not only braver and more hardworking than ‘the British. 
_ » ., +,goldier, but-can also stand any. climate, and.unlike his white 
Tee —_gomrade does not require bread, . tea, biscuits, beer,. 4 


and khug khes tattie. He therefore costs far less than B 
‘soldiers, The Viceroy, however, shall have the power. to, 


7 Le 


_ maintain three Os apr of re. segs and two. 


°¢ 


fe Have: no objection: to the appoiintxient of an: Eng 
as Commander-in-Chief, ‘but ail’other posts in the atmy should 
rong nan ae! be held by India: ah head aa ens 

No export. duty shall. be imposed ‘on articles ‘exported from 
ae te India. to’ Europe and other foreign countries.” A duty” of 
Rs, 10 per cent., however, will be levied on grain and 
products of the:land which may be sent out of the country. ; 


Pe -, On the other hand, an import duty of Rs. 10 per cent. will. 


be levied on all articles. imported into the country. No: 
" .. article of any kind shall be exempt from the duty. 


4th.—All Eng glishmen—both official and non-official who reside in’ 
eee India must obey the laws and regulations which may be’ 
_'* passed by the Viceroy’s Council or by the Legislative Councils’ 


ae from time to time. No invidious distinction shall be made 
oe “between them and the children of the soil. Sees 
-. §the—No Englishman will.be allowed to own land in India. All 


immovable property owned by Englishmen will. 
overnment property on their leaving the country, 


: — 6th.n=The official language of-India shall be Hindi. or 
all official: records shall be in the Nagri-eharacter alone, - 


| ' Tth.—Itidia’ will send a nazrana' of 25 lakhs annually to’ England for” 
the King: Emperor and his successors. England shall have: no 
ee ee other claim on this country. . Pee ae aie 8 


¥ . . > 4 a 


Matters of less. importance such as the settlement of land. Fevenne, ; 
at ak | Water-rates, &c.,. need not be discussed here. 
ee | ae of Indians on the  cnentive and | 


a 2 
e. . ‘ ' * . : ' : 
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et.) ae So eT Ce ee eet a i ee ee eee 
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_ people, who in the be 
. Bengal, to struggle | for the attainment of national liberty. This circumstance 
a: should 1 remove all donbts and misgivings from the minds ‘of all sensible 


i 
s 
4 
‘ e 
he P 
4 


oo Anglo Tadian sat stated at the outset that ‘@eomprtomise was only 


possible if each ‘party respected the interests of the: other. You have, however, 
not ottly overlooked the'interests of my. clients, but the terms you propose will 
be considered impossible by your own countrymen.’ It will ‘be much better 
to’ consult'a few conscientious and sensible. Indian gentlemen. id .the matter. 
We mist obey the order's of His Majesty, and I would suggest that one Hindu, 
one Muhammadan and one Parsi should be’'selected for consultation. They 
should be men like the erred of — ” ‘Nawab Pg Dacca and 
a Malabari. 7 ae 


‘ Bose.—I have no chjection to raise against Mr. - Matabast, ‘but I will 
not ‘gate the matter to any Raja, Maharaja or Nawab in the country, least of 
all the’ Maharaja of Durbhanga and thé Nawab of Dacca. I would suggest the 
names of Bepin Chander Pal and Maulvi Leakut Husain. : 


@ 


‘Anglo- Indian. —You do not appear to wish to settle the dispute. Under 
the circumstances it will be better to feave the . mena to His i ted or to 
God or to the arbitrament of the sword. ' 


4 The Aftab sete ), of the 19th J ay 1908, remarks that Governinéat 
is now determined to oppress the people. 


Fc pe arees India, It was thought that the authorities 


would mitigate this poliey of repression in order to exsure that peace should 


be established in the country, but the political horizon of India is overcast with 
clouds and repression is being practised with great rigour. The people would 
like to live in the forests, but unfortunately they are not likely to be allowed 
to live in peace even there, They are now face'to.face with a’ serious problem 


apd that is, how to bear patiently the oppressions and troubles to which they 


ara being subjected. They are anxious to know. what they should do in view 


‘of. the changed political condition of the country. They should, however, 
Tempmber that those persons who move with the. spirit of the time are ‘the 


wisest. It is therefore necessary for them to stick to their guns and continue 


‘the. agitation that has been set on foot. There i is no reason to believe that the 
| egitation i is premature or that it was a mistake on their part to arouse agitation. 
The Editor has repeatedly asserted that when a nation is animated with a 


desire to sectire liberty it is led to take steps for the attainment of its goal by 


the Divine Will alone which imparts strength to it. In India the struggle for 


liberty was not commenced by the people, but -by Him who is ‘the Creator of all. 
So long as the people do not firmly believe that the work. which they are 
doing, is the work of God they will consider the oppression which is being 
practised on them by the authorities as unbearable. But when they realise 
that their work is the work of God all their woes will be changed into happi- 
ness and they will gladly rush to embrace the sword (of their opponent). 
God has thought’ the present occasion best suited for obtaining liberty and He 
has awakeried in their minds such~an intense love for their country and nation 


‘that they are striving for the attainment of their national gréatness with whole- 


hearted devotion. It is certainly a Divine Power which has ‘impelled the 
eginning only expressed. their indignation at the’ partition’ of 


str gle owes its. origin’ to the will‘of: God. s Trolyy it is ‘the 
jere show belt Cy Indian. revival wind dtita’ ns maces 


which ne ‘wnt Indians once miore‘to action. The: 
of Progr are: visible onal sides, .: ZY 


‘Indians are. no 9 longer what they were iota wien the crhen misloctuie. f 
‘unnerved ‘them. - They. are now-in position, to bear: misfortune with equani-. ae 
mity and have developed a spirit of self-snerifice, ‘They. ‘can ‘now see thie: other - a 
nations of the. world face to. face. and mark out their own, path of f progress. | oa 
It is. therefore the: duty. of all patriotic persons: to keep . alive: the. present: : 
spirit and see that it does not die, Those who remain steadfast in spite of any. ‘ aed 
trouble or misfortune to: which they may be subjected are. deserving of every. i 
| Truly speaking it is these persons who will’ be sbl¢ to: make Indians ‘a. e 
nation: _ After remarking that sach ‘persons should’ be held in. esteein, the as 
Editor goes on to say that under the existing circumstances it'is the daty of : 
‘all Indians to preserve the spirit which they have acquired -after. so’ mach. : 
trouble. .One of the dangers.to be feared from the: ‘present policy, of repression. : 
is that it is: apt to make the people. desperate : anid -to.lead them: to.commit 
bratal acts. which, are sure to prove detrimental to the cause of liberty. -It is. 
therefore: imperative that the people should — this danger and: continue to: 
perform their’ duty : in. spite of: the ‘oppression “practised on themi,.. ‘The Editor 
sooncludes by exhorting: the: people.-to do their duty by their country an 
“ever ready to remove. the: troubles to which their countrymen ed be subjected. 


ae tr 


OO MEH Se 4 


* vet 


oo ie Thang Sia (Thang), of the 25th’ July 1908;' says that life has 
Page ote 3 rae “lost all ‘its’ charm ‘for  Tedishe, ‘They 
nee gel uareia lala dreasicaille may succumb to famine and pestilen 4 EB oe 
ae any ‘moment, and yet they feel that death is preferable to a life i in which 
they can neither speak nor write freely. Famine and plague have removed all . 
fear of death from the minds of the people, while political slavery has made e life 
a. burden to them.” It is ‘for this reason that some of them have taken to’ be 
3 ‘manufacture of bombs, while others court imprisonment by writing or spe kin 
in a reckless tone. Until quite recently the people used to regard prosecution 
“for sedition or a suit with an Englishman with feelings of mortal drea 
Now, however, it is considered a source of pride to be pitted against | an 
Englishman i in aCourt of law. Again, prosecution for ‘sedition is ‘regarded iaé 
bringing with it a crown of martyrdom, while a jail is considered a place. of Bi 
pilgrimage. ‘After remarking that reports of arrests, searches and State | proseca- : . 
tions have been coming from different provinces thick and fast and: that a cain: 
| ‘paign for prosecutions on a charge of sedition is said to be imminent in the 
‘Punjab, the Editor goes on to say that if natives cannot sleep peacefully under 
- the existing conditions, An glo-Indians too cannot enjoy the pleasant sleep ‘they 
used to do before the unrest began. The Viceroy considers his life in ‘danger, ao. 
and if he ventures out in the day time he is invariably surrounded by. tro be ee 


‘ Ge Se F 
ee ss 


‘Ais Excellency does not sleep peacefully at night, nor ¢ does Ki let : beh 
. know any rest, His Lieutenants pass their days: in. mortal “ares and 80 
do all De paty Commissioners, They. apprehend: attacké at. all. tim 


In di : - we 
Ma “, fie ee Sil oy vat. ms 3 tis 


excessive faith in the Polios sad,.e on the 
the latter, apply to Gbternment 
Psd this all, _Eveh those whe 
tor. or bpdaker who id under trial have 
ech who gi (to Gourt) to bee hind are proceeded 
t on a charge of being taembtrs of ‘an’ udlatvful aseemby, In a word, 
whith ia gdiig on in the country has moaile it iimptssible for 
Biiglishaven as Wéll as Ihdiaris to live in’ peace, and both feel ahhoyed with 
otheti Ttistead of tryitg, to allay the: whrest; however; Government his 
ing “it: still furthtr: %t ¢ithor cinnot réslise or is not infotmed or 
nivere 16 bal toh hae thé rot ha ta is simply die to its repressive 
fe Bditot can’ confidently: ubsert that the evil is: the work 
of Anghel Alais officers; whd have nto heed to thd feclings of the 
ople tnd who huve beet “péliaving just as. they pleede. Indians are human 
beliipé aftér all aud canhot help resenting thelr ill-treatment by the suthorities, 
ecpbeially ws they Knew that Goverhonnt’s methods of wdministrathon were 
echt enipli¢ to ive/reputation for justice, 

id Indians of, their own acoord hand over. the reing of government to the 
ish simply in order to be subjected to disgrace and to be prevented from 


» 


demiodritic end that it owed its p 


3 


J 


even voicing their grievances. Is their present treatment by thé rulet® ¢in- 
patible with the Royal Proclamation of 1858 ? Has the promise of equal treat- 
ment of Indians. and English alike which was made in this document been 
fulfilled ?. Indians never expected to be treated. as they are being treated at 


tO 2S 


present, They were under the impression. that. their trade would ex 


< 
> 


- 


at = 


under British rule, whereas it has been killed outright. They had hoped that 
after having been educated by the English they. would be counted amorg the 
civilised | nations of the world, but their expe ions shave not been realiged. 


men in L-pyaes they. coxiion to. be ete down upon : as savages, They 


$ 


unrest that now. exists. The authorities should shave: followed « & policy of ¢ con: 
ciliation at the present juncture and should have, tried to win the hearts of the 
ile by. ‘maki amends. for their past short oom ings. So far from doing. ms) 


ere th é 


the English, and it is. s the non-realisation ‘of th 7 ; hich is at bottom of the 


ad 


~ 


‘ 


ute been smiting the eople because they cried out (when they 


) “After 1 


base o# He & f 


Is. upon the pu nah 


bat hh ee 


iy vast them from 


e Said . - 4 
et ay Soe L ba. ‘53 ar A ; Se 3 Be w.g es , e a4 ‘ e 


1 : lie Hitbari {Labore), ¢ 


1g that repression cannot | lead to good results, 
to treat wet natives with, kindness ¢ and 


. 
> 
% - 
. 


of the. history. of the. country will hese be , 


‘ . 


- ‘ * a - 


, wy + z 


there: , has. always. been a great . 


fit to. be } 
ear, . oat, this. pont 


rs. The Eng glish know th “tip and, by f 


produge.. go 


é-* 


training, native, Soldiers. under English b h officers, haya. ‘eapignecod the, wh 
country. The. chief cause, of the: fall, of, the. Sikh. power ,in,.the. Panjab, 


according to. Colonel, Malleson, } was the inefficiency, of officers. a the. Khalsa, 
army, for Sikh soldiers. ‘were in no way, i inferior, to their English adversari aries. 


soldi iers, but not. go 


In. the seme way, young Indians of to-day are Rot. afraid. of dan 


them and. take the first atep forward 2 The so-called, ‘neders . ‘are Tike. birds, 

which take shelter in their. nests. ag s00n, as. it. begins to Fain, but. chirp, 

merrily when the. rain, ia over, and the. sky is ear. In. fact. these: leaderg 
are -demoralising young men by their example, After remarking that India, 
requires men who are bold, steadfast, sensible and hard working, to lead it, 
the ‘writer ‘goes on to” cay that the edticated: ‘and well-to-do Indians, who 

are fitted by their position to lead the people, desert .them by entering” | 
Government service. They are given high posts. with a. view to take them 

away from the people’ and ‘stop their. mouths. “ Let there “be” any amount of 
unrest’ and disturbance ‘in ‘the country, Government | servants dare not Break 

their vow of: silence and speak on polities, for that’ is forbidden ground to 

them. Nay, they will not 80’ much ‘as ‘read notices convening political 

meetings, lést' by doing so ‘they should lose their’ posts. ” After pointing out 

that the people will not make any progress so long as they are not led by 

wise and farsighted men, who alone can give practical shape to the aspirations 

of the people and make them persevere in their zeal, the writer goes on t) 

remark that the public service takes away the people’s leaders. He would 

therefore advise them whenever they discover a scion of their ‘nobility’ or ‘an 

able Indian. about to enter'the public:service, to endeavour to dissuade him 

from doing so. It is much to be regretted, he adds, that those from whom 
the people have great hopes should allow their lips to be sealed by Govern- 

ment money. No greater misfortune could befall a country than this, that all 

its able men and patriotic Raises, falling headlong into the dark abyss of service, 

should part from the army they were destined to lead Is it. not a pity that 

those who‘ were fit to be leaders of the people should become orderlies of the 

Sarkar and that those who should have devoted themselves to the welfare 

of the people should spend all ‘their energies to please the powers that be. 

Indeéd, it would have been mich better for the country if the Civil ‘Service 
had been reserved for Europeans, and if the ships which conveyed Indian | : 


& a) Zbx. 


\ ese | 


noblemen to England i in ordér that they might appear in ‘the Civil Service | 
Examination’ had~ gone down’ to the bottom of the sea. ae Service has ‘ 
despoiled the nation of several jewels, The Koh-i- Nur, . t 

étone and the English ‘are quite welcome to kéep . T Tieir C 
however, depriving the country of j its able and promising yea 
brains would have shone like pure gold if they,} ad used 
6f their nation ; whose example é'would have taught. patriotiom | 
students, ‘and Swrhbiag lead ‘would. shave | ri eople 
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get! a Beit into the. ‘prineip 


ride eRe oR ke... “= Fhe te ws 3 RS Pee ‘ >» se 
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Bate Hab Dyal stm 
of idbld teaders, bat ‘Qéveiniient ertite" isd 
For ‘vhs Yetdoh he tohsidet Govéetnibebe' webviee 16 Be a aeatily 


: ab (Delhi ot the 19th at there.are. some 
ree Peer eee oul. (er ae. think that: Jiterty. 

. “Poole akties Wath oUt Mette 
be ce ge opt ig: be ‘maere | talk... AD 


” 


students of history. know. that there i is-hardly.a free nation in. the world. which. | 

has not had to pay dearly. for its -liberty. .Indeed,..it .appears to be a lawiof 

nature that while the hot and fresh. blood of yowug men does hot ‘moisten :the : 
| earth the plant of liberty cannot take. roast, .. After veferti 
struggles of the people. in. Burope . and -Ameriea for ibeety, the, ‘Biditor- 
goes on to say that the law referred to above applies 
: it was thought that Asiatics would not have to fightefor-sheit: libetey; wy resetié 
| events in Persia show. that sacrifices-will have to,-be:made, ‘The reason Sacghat: 
_ , nO one parts with power: willingly. Jn fagt it isiadaw-of humaa astard ‘that 
one should not, give up one’s: possessions ‘unless “forced ‘to do 40, » This “faoris 
orne out by the recent conflict between the Shah? 
: although both follow the same religion, speak. the sume: large 
the same country. | It therefote ‘behovds the’ : 
a a freedom. unless they are prapatéd. to offer the weual pric , vie, “the 
of their youths. Pere ae ae a eee : 


Laas 


oh iO 


ae 8 The ‘Patea.dbibar bore), of the Bind July 1908, rematke,th 
: Saas me pminsian  i ee | all Indians. oe counented wi | 


ress, whether: 
riaturally. ‘do: not desire to see the curtailment: of :libert veiti 
ind alo the are OMRETS of those enthusiasts ‘who, in their veal, albeit, in ‘goo 

: o od in. pressing forward. their claim for's share i in the 


| avait Peountry. Nevertheless, all. pesos a geily of an. ill 
. he sind rah a ; be punished, although in, 


: | should teniper justice with mercy. It must, | 08 /DorNne 1 , 
| when the former go. from sad £0: worse owing to ihe oie treatment accorded to 
“Te ida pia ‘thet for some. 
resorted to violent: Is 
authorities, he 


r cond uct. ‘Butt 


ee oh 


ON 


pressive in 
e to clear their minds of those false 1 


|: Fentons: At is stip tay op Me in the last. three: ? 
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0 LOW 


sfal in tet Tt ata. ae 


‘ a s 
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2 Pillay and the writin 
ar and Sawarajia. "When, this is done the 
moray § roma’ from bed ‘Scone. | After _ express 


gs. .of. pa 


it some” ‘inexperienced 
‘Crimes are not: fit ‘to become- 


Indian becom os aah to give up criticising 


nb: 


éople, the Editor goes on'to-é 
the doings of Govétiment i & | 


F s . . < nm . , . *. a “ 7 . 
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9 ‘The Paiea mumnerdaamaes-deheenegr aly 1908, after giving 
tae re an accountof Mr, Tilak’s trial, expresees 
ere . We _ regret that, @ man. of. his attainments | 
and abilities should have directed his energies in channela which could . benefit 
elthet him wor his followers, ws oe SAFO 


¢ 4 " . 


~~ "90. “Phe Paiea 
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rte ibuse on | 
‘Oorigtesa, ‘dati bé 85 pafdidaying thy’ ‘fact ‘ this i 
pike ‘hid'politival views tiny be, the had devoted ‘hid tits 
b lights, ‘He abd “hie ‘gebdt biti 


pe abies 


festival in order to breath m 
Hindus tied to 
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——— he:has-mét hi rts, the} per sai " ‘prévious: conviction on, & 
oo | re of sedition: having haa no deterrent effect:on him, he: has: ‘been * more. m 
Ce : “punished this time: Seht bao Je apo 2 Si8 7h Spt BIO ee 
. go pe A Bibra cy Lahore’, of the 29th July 1908; ‘anys that the | 
— apa) Sake ns gheormse dary Aa th ‘ “obit ition ‘of thie Fary: émpanelled to 
; Jee "try Mr. Tilak ‘was open to ‘seri 
oS ‘ All the Jurors were: ‘Europeansywhich ‘would have 
. ed hiid:b pean and'his ‘paper ‘were conducted ‘in’ En; glish: 
‘ ald not Government credit natives: with being honest atid could it not repose : 
: ith ‘in Hindus, Parsis, and Muhimmadans ?'° If'so, the Biter need ‘Bay “hos 
Bo ting ‘Tiore on’ the‘point. “He'thén goes on to’ ‘say | ‘that if thé accused ‘had been 
: an Eng Aishman or ‘some other ‘European’ and the Jt urors appointed to try him 
er. had hot been of his own nationality, both ° English and ‘Anglo-Indian news- 
A. ox apers would have vehemently attacked Government. He adds that it’ is this 
— consideration which has augmented the number of those who 1 pathise with 
a Mt. ‘Tilak and which makes his friends‘ characterise the decision as uh 
: ! ol X we ‘of him’: ‘as & national martyr, : UR : TEE Se Uae 
-* | tg ie 13, Hindustan 7 Lah re), , of the 24th J aly. 1908, ‘publishes. a ‘Dlack- 
q dimebag 058 Gh SAR “bordered ° supplement, which runs. as 
a et ae ae ee eee ees SMM re gy cs aa 
. Necker toes « Phe greatest blow to the liberty of the press.” 
3 tae The transportation of i Shri Bal Gangudhar Tilak Maharaj, the devoted - 
] per promee servant of the nation.” glenda he Desh i 
Q : "Bor six days the greatest political leader in the Deccan spoke of his. 
a innocence and in defence of the liberty of the press, closing his forcible, fearless. 
| and fascifiating spéech at exactly 12-30 P.™. on ‘Wednesday last. The 
ie Advocate-General replied next, and spoke till 5-80 P. m, ‘abstaining, however, 


from discussing the. real and. important points involved. It would not 
have been improbable if under the excitement in which ‘Government is 
“ at present, Mr. Tilak, the devoted servant of the nation,’ had’ also ‘like 
Mr. Pillay been sentenced, to transportation for . life... Under. nominal condi- 
tions, however, the punishment (inflicted on him) would be regarded as (Jit, is) 
4 a ‘piece of gross oppression (ghazab). Iti is veng nce not justice. . , In our. 


able opinion i it isa proceeding frought with extreme danger to trang) 


% 
ad 


_ man (simply) because he has views which, do not coincide with those. held 


” 


by: other Anglo-Indian newspapers ( sic) and cannot Bit silent when these mewsr 


a ae ae 
se 


ers onprese their. view 4, but tries { to controyert the same ina sober manner 
os pe 4, “Bho z Paica Akhbar (aheted of the 2lst, 22nd. and 28rd. July 
eto fee. oe 1.1908, -publishes. @ translation of an 


es | Toe Filak sedition < Skee eee ee — _which appeared i in the Kesaré 
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‘Shotld wdquit viivselews like wen. That One word sams tp the best 


es “16 as Shir 4B bar (Lishote), ofthe [2th July’ 1908; pablishes:4: 
, sb _ translation of the other praripr 


oe eh da nae newspapers to avoid such writings, 
Pete The following is from the Pavfabea (Lahore), ot the 29th daly 
‘the Ghaviétion of tla. “Ode anty® =. 100B 


- “Tt is during crises like the one through. which we are wow passing that the real 
strength of a nation is tested: We-are.on our trial before God and man Tae patriotia 
party of India stands before the civilised world ae the representative of all that is-noble 
and praiseworthy i in human. nature. Let us behave eo that the world may learn to admire 
and respect us as a body of earnest and manly workera in the cause of Righteousness. 
We have been proclaiming the justice . of our cause before humanity for..several years. 


Now is the time to ‘prove that we are ‘worthy champions of a sacred ideal. And ‘how can 


we best do our duty at this juncturét How can we serve the best interests of vile 
movement and at the same time win the esteem and admiration of the world We 


Shustras Gn au otcasion like thia If.we were to give ouredived tip to despair and think! 


Chat ull ‘is lost betadse ont leaders are being severely dealt with by’ the Govern 


ent, We should | ait Hike children and prove our invapacity for the task which 
We’ Iiive ‘undertaken, YE “we fret and fame iti imipdtent rage and end by cursing the 
World all rotind; we shalt baly beteay out Yack of the higher qualities of mind aad ‘heart’ 
Which lead to sucteus. If we ate led away by our passions and allow dur emotions t get 
the better of out judgment, wo shall only retard the prograts of out ‘movement without 
idouring dhy compensating advantage. Critical situations try our mettle and bring owt 

all thit 18 beat id us. Every well-wisher of India has a gtave responsibility to discharge 
dating these days of atress and strife, Yet us not lose the even balancs of ove minds 
anid the din and turmoil of ‘contemporary events, Let us look into the true inwardnded 
of things and take a large yiew of the Indian ‘political problem. Short-sightednoss is & 


‘¢rime in politics, Governments are proverbially short-sighted. For them, sufficient tor’ 


the day i is the evil thereof. Let usnot fall into the blunders which the Government ia’ 
committing, Calni reflection on all aspects of the situation is necessary. Wa should not: 
sacfilice the permanent interests of our movement for any temporary successes: or advant- 
ages, however striking they may appear. Patience and self-control are the great virtues 
of a people who wish to excel in politics. A statesman is never overcome by any strong: 
foclings, however noble and edifying they may be ia themselves. His intelleot is “always: 
clear and unclouded. He has to think and act: mere emotion is a sign of political 
imbecility. We should not therefore be too demonstrative, Let us nurse our hi gher 
impulses till they dominate the whole of our life. Frequent effusions of popular snitimneat 
mean & waste of the national moral capital. Every exhibition of ‘exuberant emotion 
leaves the nation morally ethausted and hinders the progress of sustained methodical 
work. Tt is not our duty to show in a noisy fashion that we are @ living organisation, 
We know and feel that we are potentially stronger than many of our detractors. imagine, 
We are conscious of our honesty of purpose and our latent strength, ‘We can therefore 
afford to work and remain silent. The repressive policy of the Government, which has 
culminated i in the cruel sentence passed upon one of our greatest public men, heed not 
neh ten us, We should not swerve from the path of Duty. There have ‘ben maoy rast 
thinking rulers i in the history of the world who have tried to enhance their prest 
by persecuting those who were obnoxious to them. But he laughs best who laugh tas 


" a 


Let us Fhe bay! and watch. The end of the history of India is i . is not. yet, We. deprecate all 


vidlenda.” ‘We ‘bélledd in stow and ‘steady ; work in the thidat of 
er The longest way round isofeh ‘the shortest way home. A. policy ..of wantor 
and irresponsible eee re tam sorne. of. ye for a ml j but it lends nowhere. . 1s 


of repression: The’ only way in Which we can countéract thé evil.effedts of that’ policy we 
by silently sacrificing ourselves in constructive work for the Motherland. Repression is 
rendered ineffectual, snot-by violence or noise of prayers, but by an iniprovement’ fa ‘the: 
moral calibre of the nation’ which should show itself in increased ardour for such construc- 
tive work ‘ad the: establishment: of ‘national ‘schools. and libraries,. the dissemination . of 
national diterature and the-spread: of a knowledge : of national-history,. ‘Thus repression: 
is best met in an indirect manner. For in politics, like does not always cure like. Silent 
eelf-sacrifice for the Cause,—that is our duty at present. sj. Tilak has been taken away 
from ud for'2,19i days’ Le¥ dn dqtiab numberof young teh’ take ‘the: vow of poverty and 
dedicate themselves to quiet éonstrictite work. Let them live for the country instead 
of wishing to die for it That would be the most: ‘fitting — to fen Tilik, whose 
Whole life was one continuous sacrific for the Land we love.” 
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18. The flowing is from the Punj abee (Lahore), of the at “Anges 
The canviotion of Tilaby SOME oe Reka sam 
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\ « Sj. Tilak end to a higher er power, than & any Fearthly Goverement | in, hi, reply 
tod ustice Davar's question if he had anything to may before sentence wag. _Pagsed,. He | 
agaid, ‘ There were higher powers that ruled the destinies of men “and nations ‘and : it 
might be that the cause he represented might be benefited more by suffering’ ‘than by 


onlneak publicist. ‘He has been supported i in alt hhiy trials and ‘tribulations by ‘the faith 
that the work he has to do is sacred and that the blessing of God. is ,upon . it, Trugt in 
- mere earthly instruments and resources cannot inspire a man with the fine moral fervour 
which is discernible in Sj. Tilak’s public utterances.. He does not look, upon politic#. as 

@ mere game of chance or as the art of haggling for a bargain between, two. countries, 
_ He believes in the futiure destiny of his country and. feels that the Power that guides. and 
controls the Universe i is devisin g means and methods for the speedy realisation of that 
destiny. And let all workers in the country’s cause remember the lesson, conveyed * in 
Sj. Tilak’s pregnant words. If we do not believe in the great Moral Law - which governs 
the fate of nations, we shall wreck our glorious movement on ‘the.rocks of. materialism and 
| pessimism. Trath i is 8 great and shall prevail : that should be our motto, and | our watch- 
- of armaments and iereapomatbls authority. But there is something stronger far | than ‘any 
human Government, more enduring than the ‘most cunningly ~woven. fabric of Empire 
that the world may yet see. And that something is the Unconquerable Spirit of the 
Righteous. Man, the Moral Power of a soul devoted .to the highest ends. No earthly 
potentate can in the long rua oppose the advance of a movement founded on, the eternal 
basis of Truth and Justice. .The Moral Law .alone endures ; 3 all else is. ‘conspmed. and 
transformed as the Law works itself out, If we put our shoulders to the wheel in the 

spirit of earnest apostles of the religion of Patriotism, we must succeed in the’ end, ‘even 
though dangers and difficulties may sorely. try our faith and mock our enthusiasm. 
Politics i in India have been regarded as mere matters of administration, which | are “trivial 

in themselves and meaningless in so far as they are not brought under some general ‘law, 
of progress, Bat Sj. Tilak has raised politics | to the level of religion : he’ has shown that 

We are called to spend and be spent in a great cause, which | is indeed a Diving Dispen- 
gation for this. nation at the. time of her greatest need,’ Let us cast out. all fear of: the’ 
deities of -clay. whom the world adores : and let us obey the voice mo - coriscience, which 
call 99. to & forth and sacrifice ourselves for the Motherland.” ai 
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me 19. ‘The falloning is , from the Ki Advocate (inh i of, te i 
i a ae 1 0 0 AMEMARAMOB Ie Lark a gan 
oo we lS Ti % 4 Ae : A : ; win at a 
ca Be Tine case i int an snd the yr at Mathatia lender bse: iene. icisppiaded 
ws tix :-yoart..:- : vol p pose » bis: straight forwardness, ‘his’ ‘erudite - bearing’ vatid: 
ledged veven, by. ‘his. worst enemies; ‘ie, tay stot 


‘vith perfect composure and equanimity. It is, however,:to be hoped ‘that the — 


: ‘ ® te 
) | t ¢ - Indian will be proud ta 2 ee 
possess a spark even of that fervour with which that great man has attempted to work | ee 

ough in his own way with which everybody may not agree) for the-good of his countr: « 
Mr, Tilak is above 50 now and to be sent adrift in this old-age-is extremely unfortunate, a 
We would devoutly wish that such eminent men should not give 


‘ 


other side to bring them under the clutches of law, and heartily sympathize with the | a : 
noble scholar in his trouble, ofits, Ie taiin AS, gar ee ie | 4 
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- 20, The Watas (Lahore), ofthe 17th Joly 1908, writing about the 

, . “i a ' punishments on -Messts. Pillay” 
"epenen common ene os gpl Siew dn’ the Tinnevelly’ sedi 
cases, remarke thet the cases against the acensed-were very serious, for which | 3 
‘the Judge has passed exemplary sentences.on them. . The paper then reférs to 
the remarks of the Pioneer, which are to the effect that short sentences of im« ° or 
prisonment inflicted in sedition cases do not produce a deterrent effect, and 5 
observes that eenténces should be awarded according to the nature of the crinia 7 
‘committed, and that it is unfair to transport for life or 10 years a person. 
ged‘with-an offence which cannot, by any stretch of: tion, be: called . 
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21, The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 18th July 1908, remarks that i 
i | _.. >. Messrs. Pillay and Siva heard'the sen- : 
" bf . oe wipctoees ee - -j.... » tences.of transportation passed.on them - . 


High Court will reduce the sentence-on appeal. Such heavy sentences, besides = 
being incompatible with British sense of justice, merely serve to increase: the 
unrest already prevailing in the country. The people can be made loyal by 
love alone and not by severity. rie 


22. The Akhbar.’ Am (Lahore), of the 28rd J uly 1908, publishea a 

Sere | translation of the lecture for delivering 

unearmuamneencer ionamin which Surendro Nath Arya of Madras | 
has recently been prosecuted for sedition. pee y ey 
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28, The Arya Musafar (Jullundar) for May 1908 publishes a communi- ae 
| cation from one Munshi Ram Sharma, ae 
ae ee me Head Master, Anglo-Vernacular School, “a 
Nakor, Saharanpur district. The writer says that it is not a matter of surprise ‘ (i 
that ghé and milk should become dearer in India from day to day. As many A: 4 
4s 120 millions of cows are killed annually, i in the country in ‘order. to supply * + ee 
beef for Christians and Muhammadans. If the existing state of affairs continues 8 
- the time is not far distant when it will become difficult for the 
ghé and milk once in a year. After remarl 
in-the newspapers by Lala Anant: ) , 


: ‘protection of cows i isa movers ti ¢ righ 


of ghé and 
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ho boanod Ake / Ve~Ganmat Anumterartion diye RHE uit ome 
Mo deutioha, og meek i sta 
; te The Thang Sit (hang, of the ‘18th Tuly 1908, says: ‘thet no |. 
Th cs aguat he Zhen Sial. i power on pargh.. can ‘long succeed in 


suppressing truth. In support . of 

this. assertion. the Editor gates that-he: was: fully congcious of: thie risks he: was 
running in.exposing Mr. ‘Wakefield’s:doings and writing about the dancing 
party: (given by @ certain local Pleader),. but his courage never failed him in 
the performance of his duty. At. first Mr... Harcourt . tried: hard’ to screen » 
My, Wakefield and to disregard his own. duties in the-matéter,,but: finding: that: 
al) his tactics to discredit the Editor ‘proved. of no-avail,he gave ap the attempt. 
After remarking that. the report. submitted: by she Yxecutive. Engineer: of, 
Lyalipur. regarding .the. road which. was constructed: by Mr. Wakefield: »i¢', 
quite sufficient to establish the.truth.and make the Deputy: Commissidner'. feel: 
aghaumed of } his conduct, the. Editor goes on to: say that as: soon. as: the present!’ 
case is disposed of efforte will be made to throw more light on the subjeets Ae: 
it is, he has already, ina way, won the case, and would therefore request 
Mr.:Hartourt’to. treat him henceforth ‘with justice aad kindness, If any harm 
befalls him iit:will: remain. blot.om. the: fair name of Government, for as far. 

asthe: Editor ia personally concerned: he ‘is not afraid of being ‘prosecuted. He 
fully believés:that truth will prevail in the end, It is true: that the. ‘Deputy’ 

7 Commissioner can do what he likes at Jhang, but. there are higher Courta’-of: 
appeal: and lastly the Court of God where the Editor will: seek: redress’ for the. 

wrongs done to him. He concludes by remarking ‘that. Lala Atma Ram,’ 
Honorary Magistrate (at Jhang) also appears to have-taken his- cue : from: the: 
proceedings of the Deputy Commissioner. The Lala knows that Mr. Harcourt 
is bent upon ruining the Editor and consequently has-availed himself-of the pre-... 
sent opportunity to pay off old scores. The Deputy Commissioner is doubtless; 
on“his' side; but he must'remémber' the Editor places full trust in God. And 
whatever befalls the Editor, of one thing’Mr. Harcourt tady rest’ absuréd, that 
in the course of the prosecution with which he is threatened facts will be 
brought to light which will show the'Governmént~ who are saad peaponaane | 
for besi. hatred between it and the peo ple. : 
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35 The Aftab (Delhi), of the 26th J it 1908, remarks that the 
: ‘methods at present employed by. Gov- 
} ernment to rule the country are selfish 
o © in n the extreme, and thanale- to be gondemned, . It. is ‘Spparent that .the 
fri have established peace in the country with the sole abject, of. enabling 

rs (foreigners) to-enrich themselves, by looting simple. Indians: in . broad: 
cng Me people are told that Bagland rules over them for.their. benefit. 5 
ree ta thie statement, especially when they. .nge. that 
ical strength, e.sense of shame and. national enthusisam. ORD. 
BMY OD LAS. G | pt) them and that their me 8 of making, 9. Hing Bald 
cing, leseened from dey to dey. ‘The Editor. then rofars. to. she : Swadeahé 
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ss. fgaeve out that: he sympathised with its aims. If, however, the foreign: anthors | 
‘ities in India wish the movement success, why did. they punish: students: who: | a 
used to preach Swadeshiem. Again, the. Factory Commission and such like: ot 
bodies are in reality obstacles which are meant to throttle the movement quietly; 
After remarking that natives are accused of lacking inventive’. genius; : Pie. 
he enquires whether Government: has'so: far opened any technical school or: ae 
college {worthy of the name); whether it spends an adequate amount of money | os 
on the education of the inhabitants: of India, considering the vast size of the a 
| country ; and whether the instruction imparted: at: the few. industrial : schools ot 
which are maintained «by ‘certain: Municipal Committees‘ is not extremely a 
defective.. ‘How then can-the people tread the “path ‘to: progress ?- On the 
contrary, Government and its’ officers render every possible help to English 
men who.trade, or own factories, in this country... He then goes on ‘to ‘say 
that the Chandni:Chauk is the only road’ in Delhi which is wide ‘enough ‘to 
admit of the:construction of a tram-line on it, bats tram: line has’ been’ laid 
down: even.on the narrow roads in the city, and cars ‘have ‘begun to: ran’ on’ nee 
them atigreat speed, . The line was opened ‘by’ the: -Deputy Commissioner, who 
presumably must have: promised i in secret to retider the Company every help. 
After remarking that:since the tram:line’ has” been’ opened -only ‘a few ' ‘utray” 
ekkas have. been seen in the city and that licenses to ekka-drivers- must have 
issued most reluctantly this year, the paper says that every Deputy Commis- 4 
sioner posted to: the Delhi district leaves behind ‘some: memorial of himself; - ? 4 
Major Davies-constructed the water-works and thereby deprived. water-carriers: | 
of their avocation. Mr. Douglas levied a house-tax and encompassed the’ 
ruin of lakhs of poor people. Mr. Humphreys has now snatched’the bread. a 
out of the mouths of drivers of ekkas and tum-tums for the benefit of his 
fellow-countrymen, and has done this at a time of famine. - The- Editor 
further remarks that the construction of the tramway not only means loss 
of. money to thepeople, but also loss of life. Government may be powerless 
to. cope with plague and famine,-but is a tramway also ‘a Visitation from q 
God? Several: accidents have already taken place anda number -of: persons ae 
| have been run over by cars, but a regard for Englishmen seems to prevent’ the 3 
police from prosecuting the Company, nay, they only ‘institute proceedings’ . 
against those who are injured. A jeweller, who: is ‘afflicted with. seg 
was seriotisly ‘injured the other day, and the people gave the (offending 
servants of the Company a severe beating. This can, however, serve no usohul 
purpose. Ifthe people of Delhi are not devoid of all sense of self-respect why. : 
do they not boycott the tramway altogether. 8 8 9: 9°: . : | 
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- .96. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 26th July 1908, remarks that:"the mis-. . 
| : See ee - of hot-headed Anglo-Indiang have - 
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do; writing, woth 
t,,bowevery. issued: ites i that 7 
loyed. ,to uwork;,in:ithe »press,.a ,eoncession, | Phi cmhigh 
‘to, make incfavoup of seme habjtyal: offendsts, aic 
sna-kept separate: from iother prisoners | under. tae sorder | 
Jail. Manual. . Again, . ithe Fail rules-all ners who have un 
‘ one-third of the term of their imprisonment: aremade Jamadars; ‘but: in ‘the 
cane of Dina. Nath this rule also wag honoured only in the breach, This led 

snger brother, 1 to write to Sir Henry Cotton on the subject, 
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‘T.—Porrrtcs. 
(a)— Foreign. } os 
1. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 31st July 1908, writing about the 
es Gl eg a treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
Ta i a tan ta says that the refusal of the Transvaal 
Government to redeem its promise to repeal the Registration Act has again 
caused considerable excitement among Indian immigrants. in, another 
hateful law has been, or is about to be, passed empowering Municipal Com- 
mittees in the ex-Boer Republic to refuse licenses to Indians to trade within, es 
their limits, The Natal Government also has.framed two Bills the passing of 
which will result in the expulsion. of Indians from the Colony. Two Bills. q 
drafted on the lines of the Transvaal Registration Act and Immigration Laws 4 
are‘on the anvil in Rhodesia also. All this, adds the Editor, places it beyond. | : 
doubt that Indians are to be expelled from the Colonies in South Africa on: 
one pretext or another. To make matters worse, the reply returned by: 2 
Lord Crewe to a question recently asked by Lord Ampthill on the subject 
leaves no room for doubt that the Imperial Government will do nothing for 
the unfortunate Indians who live in these Colonies, The paper then goes on 
to say that the Iidian Opinion (Durban) reports that according to a corres- 
pondent of the Natal Mercury an Indian woman, who could not pay the 
annual (poll) tax of £ 3, was thrown into jail in Natal. and had her. head. 
shaved. It is reported that every Indian female prisoner is similarly treated, 
while the same procedure is followed at the Durban Jail. After remarking. 
that nothing could be more barbarous, inhuman and reprehensible, the Editor ’ 
says that if Government fails to condemn such ill-treatment of Indian women 
: in the Crown Colonies, it has no right to expect genuine sympathy from the oe 
people, As long as the evil is not remedied, the efforts of Lords Morley and 
Minto and of Messrs. Mehta, Gokhale and Datt to improve the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled can lead to no good results. In conclusion, 
he says that an Indian whose blood does not boil with indignation at the. | 
ill-treatment of Native women in South Africa does not deserve to be treated | 
with consideration. - fy he | | 
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| z 2 The iolaning is from, the Tribune  Cahons of the sth August, i 
. “The crop of State prosecutions for sedi ion and other allied offences has 
0 tical offen ora “Tecan ffi the 
1 efiget, at times as bad as wad: 
they may ‘deserve the maximum sentences 
may’ be: a a : 


E that political crimes are, in ef 
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adialited "hat for the health and the well being of the Ginisianiwsalth: We nodes. 
sary that the hands of law fould Operate aghintt t litical offenders as against other 
criminals, But when all this is said, there is still a. broad and well-recognised distinction ’ 
that the political offerider stands ‘ott dearly Yrori all other classes of criminals’. He is 

me le preheccgea 3 bf pertohal Bbnout” He niay be. Wioléntly wrong 

cept in: rare. instances hée generally does not sufter from moral torpitude, 
He often inate a Boel ar that of Sthinless kordut” and ‘Uvepdtted character. And 
no degradation that is inflicted on him alters that sense. in his mind or that of his friends. 
The political prisoner, agaiti;:{8 uatally ‘a m&n of calture and sddial refinements, And as 
Mr. Frederic Harrison says, he is often in nurture, in tastes, in delicacy of mind, the 
superior of his jailor. He has very often acted ‘ap to-his conscience and is no “way febaiiel 
of his act. As such, he is not generally i in the eyes of the community dishonoured and 
degraded by his conviction, Now the ‘question 7 is, Should such a man be treated as an 
ordinary’ jail-bird ¢: Shed such’ a ‘nian 0: sheocihted with and woobrddd the same in: 
diguities as ‘the degraded avid. shemeless wrotehes, the scums and refuse ‘of society, that 
‘ordinarily infest in our .geols, The latter.are inured to physical hardships and ‘ate ‘callous 
to physical. hardships. They and the political offender generally differ jn their, natare,, 
habits and temperament as widely as the poles, Po subject the latter to the ies hard, 
wad | degrading ways of common prigon | 1 Tife does not ‘therefore stand to reason. — 


™% 


. _“ Gatortunataly the indian law does not. Teoogniae.. what are. known in. a. English, 

ew as offences of @ political ‘character.. In English law, political offenders are always 
treatéd a as ftst-clase tn iedeaipante aad are accorded | quite $ ‘Aiderent treatment from ben 

ak ‘the: Grdinary ‘drfitnalé, Bat in Fadia “thers is ‘no wivh distinction. | "ete they ate ate 
okEbAied "this Wettie iaidd, ‘Wwhethet Chey be political ‘dtfenidert or ne 
riot, thd’ of the higheet whlture and Uunthitigated withiins ia hid biedictt ‘dye. “The latw: 
‘makes Htilé disti distinetton ‘whatsoevér ‘between them.’ Zt is therefore “to ‘the Judges ‘and 
othdr ‘officers of. the Crown that we have te Jook fora hitmane administration of the law 
regarding this class of cases. J udging from recent sentences, the prevailing tendency 
among J udges and Magistrates is, however, to treat political offenders with as little con- 
sideration as possible both daring the trial and in the matter of sentences ‘passed on 
ednviction. Applications for bail are almost invariably refused, and when the accused i is 
fouind ‘guilty and setitences ‘tire passed ‘they ‘are generally dither ‘of ‘Yransportetion or of 
riyorots inapristament for & nuitbet ‘of years. Ie'would ‘wppeat ap-if politionl dffondérs 
ate ofter ‘treated in India with a igrdat doa! of intoloterice and bitterness”of ‘spirit by ‘our 
- Courts, The tinfortanate inipression thus ‘gains ourreney that the : administration of. 
justice in such-cares is guided to a certain extent by political considerations., Sach 
J udges forget their high position and conrey the notion that they-are but a. limb of the 
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Executive. seas de © 


“Nor is this all. Political offenders do not soom ‘to be at all treated with. any 
special consideration ‘while they are in hajat or in jail. ‘We have. it. on the authority of 
oir Madras contemporary of the Hindu’ that a political prisoner sentenced to transport- 
ation’ Was bubjectod to ‘do ‘mitch idtth tréatmént in ‘jail thdt'he ‘ecenfly prayed ‘for ‘the 
 interwddsitn “of “the -Gduiisdl who’ Befétided him in'his trial for his being shipped off to the 
Aandi Usytickhy ds‘possible. “By #11 ‘médatis suppress seditivn, but ‘tie reed’ not 
othnd tn the way of xocotding’a:battor and'more considerate treatment to politival:offen-. 
ders than is meted out to common jail-birds ? To force a high-minded and cultured, 
though wrong-headed and perverse person to the same indignities and humiliation as a 
‘shameless and degraded wretch does not seem to be either a just or an expedient course, 
atid “the - sobner ‘it “fs ‘done dway “with the better for’ the administration of. justice, Woe 
have little doubt but that the Governmené ‘will give the matter its earnest en 
end mere it: cannot meet ee beware demand in ante maatter,” 
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folldting a poltey” of roptedaibnt, doll don t0:5all aby dhe who snéike thé trath. 
They have not-eved rédéemet one'of the promises made to the peaple by the 
lete: Qheen:-Emptess.:" ‘They donot 'listen to advice and have been behaving as 
they please, They shaructérise the-prayérs’ of ‘the paople ag seiition, atid if dtie’ 
of the latter: cdmmité a single fanle they try'to’erush the entire population!’ 
‘They have-been striining thd: ‘loyalty of‘ all,: ‘and: teposd faith ‘ofily’ it back7 
bitérs and -flatterars, whose words’ they. retard : ‘as goepel-truths,” They smité 
the people on-the. strength of the stories told thet: Oy ‘¢hesé in former; ‘atid 
this. has the effect of lacerating the héarts : of Hie Majesty’ s'mative’ sitbjedts: 
They brand truly loyal Indians as: rebels and look tipon’ their enémies ais 
their. best friends; They cannot ‘know the’ feelings of the people’ and ss:' 
pect the: lattér’s loyalty ‘on the ‘authority of “ Mian Lohan” (? men of straw). 
The. people: are, heivdver,:in no way to” blameand avé being” smitten for’ no 
juat cause. What: cad they bodstof that. they should pit thémselved against! 
the powerful British Government? They are an effete and spiritless face! 
andhaye~ no mitid ‘to-involve themselves in trouble: The-~ pre vailing inrest’ 
ig the creation. of the authorities and the Kine Einperot’ ‘should ntow’ ataly’ 
their hands; There can: be nothing seilitiotis in the’ people crying out whet? 
they; ate: oppreséed or in theie demanding their Ledichetie” fiwhts:; The reul' 
reason for their present treatment id that: the “Stithomicive dre” anwilfin'y: té’ 

give up any of thé. powet they now wield.” After retnarklag that’ there te 
no truth inthe charge of rebellion preferred against: his’ féllow-counttymétt’ 
by: Anglo-[ndian. officers, the Elitor prays the King Empérot to come t6" 
the; reacie of-the- people. His Majesty should rémember his’ nidther's pie! 
mises pad tell, the authorities that Indians are homed ayy and ounnot oye 
up: with. pee forever. = , Bo h : ae 
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Some verses to ‘a similar effect are contribated by « Almast,” ” ~ who- 


e ~ 


also condemns the Newspapers: Act. | ey ee see ot nitayls 
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4 ‘The Aftab (Delhi), of the. 2nd yee 1908, remarks that 4. 


. g . 


change seems ‘to be passing over the 
Toe —_ rapt in India, 6 f ag 


country, It cotamences in Bengal, 
the péople‘of which were the first to be swayed by the creed of nationalism. 
They used to be’ regarded as cowards by their fellow-countrymen, but this 
estiniate of their character has turned out to have been unfounded. ‘They. 
ate proving’ themselves to be the saviours of India. They have lost all fear 
of death, while iniprisonment has no terror for them. Blessed are. those, 
ddds the Editor, wKo sacrifice their lives for the country and make them- 
selves ‘immortal thereby. The B engalis are resolute of will and no power 
cant ‘stand in their’ way. ‘The more Government tries to suppress them the, 
more they will | gain in strength, ‘The Editor, however,. condemns their 
cotidudt, fn ‘resorting to bomb-making, and remarks that when God is on the: 
side of natives ‘thay have no need a sarki y (lit. no. other) weapons. - He, 
therefote advises. the Bengalis to leave off bomb-making and to. 
help from God, with whose assistance alone . they can. obtain, complete liberty. 
Nis times demand that Indians should.. try. to promot 
and” give up fighting” among themselves, like ‘boast, 
lists “ sorte verses eihortitiy” Hindus is a : } 
pete (it. the world) ig titidetr the 
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. The-dfte ai, of the 2nd. ‘August'1908, femarks that politics: 
Pa mee .... «form: an essential element in the life of 
te in Tad. + | “every citizen. No -nation can divorce 


itself from politics, and the « one which does: so must be set:down - as practically 


a dead nation. Indians; ‘however, evince no interest in politics, which is 
probably due to their having lost. all love for liberty by living under.a des- | 


' potic. rule for a long’ time past. Matters have now come to such a pass.that 


the. vast majority of natives consider : it a sin to také- any interest in politics. 
The tie, which binds ‘the rulers and the ruled is complete ; and this makes 
it highly necessary that both should have a large hand in enacting lawe 
affecting them. Laws are meant to ensure complete personal liberty to 


-eyery individual affeeted’ by them, as also to ensure the maintenance of 
‘peace and order. A people has every right to personal freedom and to com- 


plete liberty of. speech and. writing. Since the very beginning of ‘creation, 
however, the strong have been keeping the weak under subjection’ by-force 


and the rulers have been: doing: their utmost to crush the ruled. The 


weak allow themselves to be sent to the wall, but the strong lay. down: even 


their lives to safeguard their rights. After remarking that’ Europeans enjoy 
- fall personal liberty. and that their rulers. can enact no law ‘without their con+ 


sent, the Editor then’ goes om to say that Indians believe the authorities to 
he’ possessed of. the powers of ‘life:and death: over them and to be answerable 
for their deeds to none but God. The authorities may pass the most stringent 
laws, but. the people. are.ever ready to obey the same without demur. ‘The 


former . have . been - inereasing. land revenue ‘from . year’ to year, but : the 


latter. have been meeting the demand in silence.. The Act was. paseed - not 
long ago ; but the people did not raise their voice in protest, . Phe Newspapers 
Act has now been placed in the Statute Book and the country has been de- 
prived of the freedom of the press, but the people have not so much as opened 


their lips to protest against it, What can a few Editors: aceomplish when 


the nation will not raise its voice (against official measures) ?. The result 
is that Government has béen profiting by the people’ s silence, which it con- 
strues as acquiescence, and has passed some stringent law every year. * The 
paper than goes on to say that a change has been. passing over the people. 
during the last 25 years. ‘Education. has had the effect of awakening them 


from their sleep and has led them to establish the’. National Congress. Other 
associations have.‘also been founded with the object of promoting the pro- 
-gress of the nation. Fora long time, however, the Congress continued to 


follow a policy of mendicancy in order to attain its object. The . people were 


‘disillusioned in time and there appeared among them some young men who 


decided to follow a policy of self-help and to obtain Syarnj through their 
own exertions, The number of. such men is very small as yet, while the 
authorities are trying to suppress them with the aid of coercion, The tyrants 


| seem ‘bent | on employing all their strength to crush young men of this des- 


cription. And the haa appear to have been Aires) for iy witness 
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pyiatinstee ot their a. “As long as 5 they . are | not pe aa 
on national lines. they ‘will: continue to seta ‘politics, and 
“will not aspire to obtain Swaray. 


. (2). Muhammadays. take no pert in .politics—not because , there . is 
anything. objectionable in politics, but, Decanse “Hindas ‘pre- 
_ponderate i in the National Congress. | 


@ Should Hindus: protest against a law,- Madman ay pon 


.-v, . the same, however i injurious it may be. ag 


The Editor concludes by exhorting the ‘ious to Tight the. torch of 
| knowledge and spread education to every nook _ and corner ‘of the country. 
~ When the people learn to distinguish between good and evil they will at once 
take to politics and devote their lives to the attainment, of Swaraj: 


6. ‘The Akibar-i-4m (Lahoré), of the Bist J uly 1908, commenting on 
‘the speech delivered by Babu Bipan 
“«~ Chander Pal ‘at “the meeting held; at 
Calcutta to eympathi se with Messrs. Tilak and Pillay, remarks. that’ such 
utterences can in reality only injure the people, What useful purpose can’ be 
served by displaying such deep feelings. of hatred for Government. -Aftér 
remarking that such conduct can only irritate and inflict: pain: on: Govern- 
ment, he says that Mr. Pal is wrong in thinking thatthe péeople.can benefit ‘by 
openly opposing Government. It is to be pegrettied, he ‘adds, that ‘while 
_ respectable and influential Indians in all partsof;the::country are’ trying tb 
* assure Government of the loyalty of the people and*of ‘their love ‘of: peace, 
»amen like B. C, Pal should ando their work by making ‘wild’ speeches.-\“Fhe 
. Editor then goes. on. to say that the Babu appears to take too. muck for 
_ granted.: For.instance, he speaks:of the: unselfishness of Indians; but does he 
. not-know how few'of them can really. make sacrifices: in the interests of the 
country ? -Again, itis absurd for Mr.-Pal and. his friends‘ to speak of ‘the 
unification of:the country, since both Hindus. and: Muhammadans are: still 
divided not only among themselves. but: also against -each . other. It would 
appear that either the agitators have lost their balance. of mind, or that: the 
Editor is unable to. understand what constitutes” service to. the country. He 
can, however, say,with confidence that speeches like the one under reference 
- cannot make a ruler throw. down his .sceptre. » He would. also assure his 
countrymen that be has not made these remarks under fear~ or. from motives 
of flattery, It is his firm conviction that tactics like thosé favoured by 
_Mr. Pal are ipopportune and calculated to seriously injure the’ ‘people’s 
interests. . His experience and his sense of duty do not allow of his. approving 4 
of such tactics, and he strongly condemns speeches like. the one in question. a 
Such utterences can only exasperate Government and provoke it into action, _ 
and those. who so provoke the authorities only j inj ure the county. | 


Ss * The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 28th J uly 1908, renaska that 

| prosecutions for sedition ‘are -being 
_ launched. in almost, alll _provinees:: and 
the accused are. transported for life or shorter. periods, of time. ‘Again, - ‘be 
throwers and other seditionists have been placed on their trial, while h 
dozen newspapers in eyery, province stand charged, with seditious writing. 
/ some responsible natives were to;feel, the necessity. at this. juncture ao See 
Giveornment tak maa and most, of theve who. sink, with i) nate 


Objectionable speakers. . 


| ey demonstrations 


egy 


“182, 


‘rightly be called flatterers ; ‘bat: those who: voice 16 their loyalty antt suipport Gove. - 
cae at the present monient not,only perform. a’ personal duty; but also do's 
good ¢ turn to the country “and the nation. “The paper ‘then a pplauds'the © 
conduct. of landholders in ‘Berigal. aril the United ‘Provinces ‘in'weridihg deputa- 
tions to wait on their respective Governments “to fer cnarl ‘Gite diegust and 
eer Mat 1 Ud et feats eae. 
: a . ETTRS -AND Rexiatons “ aTrEns, ah Me eS 

8. Binatone, the Bist Suly 1908, says “that t e: 
“been aoe in EE ies ‘drove: its Indian aval’ ont, "et ‘the’ 
Se peitt rt baths, i, oe a ‘begah ‘ to--des destroy the 
eouty’ a-angar indastig, which was ‘worth crores to the ‘pedpte' sma: ‘ieee * 
crea into the mouthe of.milliong:of them. - Thié.led to thopgh fut ativan: 
abjising the se .of foreign-made sugar and:to Government: lévying a ssoutiters °° 
nailivg: duty.on that article.;. The Bengal: Chamber -‘of* ‘Commerce has ‘now: 

Jeannt that Government intends to.repeal this duty from ‘the le¢ Sipe 4 
next. ...Jf this information jis correct, the whole country should enter @, united 
protest epainst:the.atep which Government wishes to take. -I f; hoy wever, Gos" 7 
ronment proves abduraite, : the people should encourage the ~manifacttire. of “ 
indigenons.sugar:on; scientific lines... Regular and sustained. efforts should also. 
she made to. gues © the people with the i —— effects of the use of ‘imported 
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8 _Writng'to the Paton Akhbar (Laliore), of the. ‘ist ‘Angust. 1008, 
ge. (Munshi ‘Aziz Abngad ‘of Glas 
Chitin Mininarion that Christian Missionaries atl - 
‘countries ‘passionately. They are possessed ofa thousand*geod qualities, ‘and 
“if Indian Maulvis and Pandits were like ‘them’ the+country ‘would ‘beeome ‘more 
powerfal than Jupan or‘Germany ‘in one‘short year. But ‘gooll ‘men though 
these ‘white Missionuries may be, ‘they ‘are like’deadly ‘poison for the ‘people of 
Asia and Affica, “They are so’many spies and ‘wolves, and ‘wish ‘Asiatics .and - 
A‘fricans ‘tl. | ‘Lala Laj pat Rai is perfectly right in saying ‘that ‘they ‘should 
“be driven ‘ont df Asia and ‘Africa. “They would ‘welcome. ‘“ our” “extinetion. - 
Tf they: were not ‘the ‘enemies ‘of. ‘the ‘two ‘continents “we” would ‘Hot’ be 
jon pr in America’and Africa to-day. “They'briig’ ‘Gisgrave On’ the name~ 
‘of Christ. ‘In’condlusion, the writer'sdys that Fetingtie SN, a 
“adultery and ‘tice sHintredl (wherever they go), but ‘that Tutin ‘fares well ‘one 
British file. oR | , : ee eaG 


1. The Abtuoatia Gusette (Amiiteas), of the 24th” J ily ‘1908, 
| feimarks ‘that the’ ‘Chief Whalsa. Diwan 

— -*" was established ' with. -the, object, of 
ting an. endl ‘to’ o'tta't ” religious matpractices prevailing among the Sikhs, All. 
e members, have to.sign’a declaration ‘tothe vifect ‘thut' they will. perform all. 
‘ceremonies avcording to the teudhing of ‘the Gurus. ‘Sarder ‘Dharam: ‘Singh, - 
“however, ‘wlio ‘is the’ Vice -Pretidtent ofthe Diwan, has Tecenthystierritd his‘won 
ir ti of Sikh ‘rites ‘merely inorder ‘to ‘eecure ‘s s ‘Property worth © 
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: 
to deter others ftom following his example. If this is ‘not done ‘he will ‘be. 
driven to the:conclusion that the Pawan} is only a —) formed to loot the : 


followers of the Gurus. 


‘VL—Legpstaion, 
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"the Nasin-vi- Hind (Lahore), of the 25th: July. 1908). writing a 
- The Newspapers Act, eo 


‘the liberty ofthe | press was one of the 

greatest blessings coutferredt: by British rule opon thé. ¢onntry. As itl-luck 4 
would have it however a certain section of the Indian Press, instead of putting - Hs 
the Coticession to its legitimate use, began to abuse the same. The result was. 
that Government was led to think of withdrawing the privilege. After remark: 
ing. that the. signs. of an awakening are. visible, in. India; and. expressing , the 
hope that the awakening will not prove to be that of a mad: men, the Editor, 
says that although Government. wag justifted, to some extent, in depriving 

people of the liberty formerly enjoyed by them, it did not become it to get. 
exasperated with them for only making some reasonable or unreasonable». 
demands on it. with some vehemence.. Again, he adds,. the- entire population: 
should not have been held guilty because of the dajngs of s:few.bomb-throwers., é 
He then goes on to-say that Anglo-Indian newspapers;:-which are inflaming 
the authorities against the people, are committing a great mistake. After - 
remarking that those who are found guilty should undoubtedly be punished, . 
he observes that it does not become a benevolent Government like the British ; 


to deprive the people of the liberty of speech and writing in the manner in ‘ 
which it hus done. 
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’ ‘si (0) Judicial pene oe en i 

32.. The following ie from ‘the Panj abee (Lahore), of the 8th August: ' i 

Mr, Tilak's conviction. | . 1908 : gee [ 
“T think it is most desirable in the interests of peace and order; ‘and in the interest | . 

of the country which you profess to love, that you should be out -of st for some time” a). 
So spoke Mr. Justice Davar of the Bombay High Court in sentencing Bul. Gangadhar : 
Tilak, And similarly argued Rani Kaikeyi when she insistedun her husband‘ ‘Kivg. | [ 
Dasaratha that not only should her son. Bharata be installed on the throne, but that the : 
rightful heis. Ram Chandra, her rival’s son, should be exiled for fourteen. years, so that 
the subject people might forget him and be reconciled to the unlawful succession. It 4 


was the inherent instinct of despo:ism—of authority not based on the affections of the, 
people—that spoke alike through Queen Kaikeyi and Mr. Juatice-Davar. Let not the 
possible ruler of popular. sentiments stand between me and my arbitrary sway says the Bo 
despot, and let him be removed. where, being out of sight, he might also get out of the - ed 
mind of the people and cease to exercise his baneful inflnence on them. Indeed, as every 
reader of history knows, despots have gone evet further. ‘The authorities in: ‘fadia’ have’ 
tried imprisooment and deportation, but the former has proved too ineffective for striking 
terror in the agitator’s heart, while the latter.i is : ‘quch: ‘an’ old-world mathod. that modern 
diviligation would not tolerate it. . And:so: while the: hue and Ma ery: wag.ab its height over 
the deportations i in 1907 a writer in the. Peoneer. By : vag..ra 
Goverment ® val to give to Sgitatora a chance: D: 
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ee ick We do not mega to “y that Mr. Justice pease bes been: dianobiy- mg om 


 Sareiienlié power.até: bound, pesscranh or gi noel to act. up te it. ee in ‘the 
— instance the despotic instinct is destined ta-prove as much contrary to the in- 
stinets of bumanity.as. ia. “pyevious ones. ‘Although ‘Ram Chandra went into exile, his 
a ‘notoaly did not, forget. him, but cherished his memory: ail the-niore dearly, and the 


_ ancident: has come down. je posterity as one of the most touching episodes in timan 
history. Even Bhatsta, for whom tiie-mother ‘intrigued’ so: hard, cwould “not: -denept: the 
~ throne, but installed’qn it'the. shoes of his. step-brother.Ram | Chandra;as | the, symbal : of 
- authority, while fie hiimeelf. carried on the admivistration.as .9 .servant.. Bo, thestrasspor- 
‘tation of Tilak (now he has become great enough to allow the “Mr, “’, 40.be dropped makes 
. him all the mord dear to his, numerous loving countrymen, . and. even opponents. | haye 
come to respect thé’ bold and clear vindication he ‘has Offered of ‘his pélitical: views and 
sentitnents ‘in the face of: the threath of a tigorous law, ‘Tilak goes ‘sway: ‘for’ bik Yeare— 
_ ‘perhaps (Heaven: torbid): ‘he may not live to come: ‘back ‘to his country but’ the ‘shots “he 
eaves. behind will be honoured and dearly ehérished by :-his admirers, sad! naanty ill "be 
the ardent and. talented youths who ..will aapite -to .step:into.them. ..f¢ .j8;,a.tesehing 
__ tragedy—the | tearing. away of a man over. fifty, universally. respected. by: bis :coun: 
“and. beloved by. the majority, from the bosom of his famiJy and country, . for. aD. ‘affiance 
"which at the worst was Only a teghnical one. The wound inflicted on his vast body of 
admirers and followers by this-atrocious sentence will never heal —pethaps will be kept 
alive with care as ‘one of those sorrows : whieh ennoble ‘even ba! mney embitter: tianaa 


jfe. . ne eee 
2 ae The Army ‘News (Laidhiana, of the 2nd. Kagist 1908, -witting 
e | about ‘Mr, Tilak’# conviction,” ‘says that 
“the accuséd is not: ‘an’ extraordinary man, 
‘yet. his trial was marked by some special features. He was,’ for’ instance; tried 
by a special Jury, the. majority of which consisted of Europeans and on which 
there was not. a. single Hindu. Again, on the last day, the Judge sat till 
10 r. m, while soon after he had. pronounced : his judgment the accused was 
con veyed to some distant place. All this, adds the paper, , leayes no room for 
doubt that Government is fully aware of the power wielded’ by the Marhatta 
leader, After remarking that his methods of work, his boldness and his 
jmmense influence over the general public caused the authorities. to regard. liim 
swith distrust, it says that his opinions: were not shared .by. any persons of 
-_mnoderate views. Even his enemies, however,. adit: that..bhe.was.a self-sacrific- 
“jog. man and used to act up to his principles. His singleness: of purpose and 
~ his steadfast adherence‘to principle has made even: ‘the moderates <deplote ‘the 
severe sentence passed on him, ‘After stating that it has‘ been the practice of 
despotic Governments ‘in all ages “and climes to treat with severity those 
whom they suepect of standing i in their | way, the Army News says that. there is 
nothing to be wandered at in Mr. Tilak having been convicted. , Government 
did. not consider it advisable to rain create a.commotion in, the . -country by 
dep orting him like Lala Lajpat Kai, and he has:been:punished after a regular 
trial. Mr.. Justice Davar looked upon ‘him’ aé:a:dangerous man and ‘has trans- 
ported him for six years, although the printers ofthe Yagantur, which uséd to 
~ pablish’ far more’ seditious ‘arti¢les ‘than Snobs in renpect ‘of which Mr. Tilak was 
"roe magn) were ot ' 80 0 heavily ome 
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| ng,tears,;of bload.oyer the- rosie. which, has. hefallen . a ‘bat the 
- Eaditoe cannot bring himaelf:to:regard the sentences , as. being .wholly unjast. 
It was. passad, by, the preaiding Judge,after due. deliberation .and,..after.. giving 
both aides.s :most ;patient Jheacing. The Rditor cannot, .nexerthgless, ,help 
- shedding tears dor -hoth, Mr. ‘Tilak: and the ‘country. ’ He: weeps,for:the accused 
“for the zenson thatitherdatter loved -his .country dearly end .was a ,political 
_, Jender ofbgeeateminence. Mr, Tilnkwas, besides,tine.of.the:.fow .men ho 
- could :be ex peotedt to:prevent the relations. hoterven.. the, igulersand the :xnled 
,  Meiabaeiailiaaditinn strained sti thia:most. critieal jaackare. .,The: hopes which 
th ‘covkitry! hadof: him have heen shattered, and-shis.cannot ut. be. matter for 
weeping. Oneicannot:hutdeplore the canditien ofia nation, or country 
"whith ts: ‘deprived of the services of its:noblest sons. The. Editor cangot Alp 
@hedding’ scilding tears: ‘for his: and the: country'sfriend. ‘Mr. Tilak is-deserving 
of sympathy, «whether he has fallon a victim to! his own qutspokenness QE 40 oP 
‘faisunderstantling - on ‘the ‘part of: the presiding -Judge. He is a - -haman 
~~ Weing: md itis -haman to-err. ‘The. E-itor then:-goes auto say that it is. worthy 
--dfinote that in defending himself:Mr. ‘Tilak did:not ,¢ay that he ‘approved - EF 
_ eeditions weitings. He did not atter #:single:word:aehich could:be interpreted 
to mean that‘he ‘was: ‘inimically ‘disposed: towarda:*Government.. -He.: denied 
- ‘that the articles objected to were seditious :.His* cotiténtion was that-.they.. had 
not'been-correctly translated. Again, while he confessed “his ‘love for his 
_' -eountry he denouncéd: bomb-making :as:an act of madness. One ‘should’:nat, 
therefore, look, upon him asa seditionist and express joy at the misfortune 
which has overtaken him. .Qne should, on the contrary, deplore the fact that 
gn admitted loyalist because of the prevailing commotion has been punished as 
a.crimingl. .The Editor adds that if Mr. Tilak had pleaded guilty He would 
not. have felt-sorry. for the latter, because an enemy: ‘of the British Govetament 
iaalep.an enemy of the. country. He concludes by expressing a hope that the 
Viceroy will:exercise his prerogative of mercy in the case. 7 od 


--' (45, ‘Hindustan (Lahore), of the 31st July, 1908, says that Mr. .Tilak’s 
speech. in his defence: is without .a 
parallel in the history of | prosecutions for 
sedition in' India. It'fily lays ‘bare the workings of his mind ‘under ) the: in- 
fluence of which he wrote the ‘incriminating ‘articles, a ‘task ‘whiéh+ no "Lawyer 
whom he could have engaged would have ‘been able to accomplish, _ Although 
the ‘acensed took great pains to acquaint the J udge and the J ury with the : feél- 
: ings which had prompted him to pen the writings objected ‘to, he knew - full 
well what'the result of his prosecution would ‘be. ‘The zeal’ ‘displayed - by 
Government in connection with the prosecution and ‘the: one-sided selection of 
Jurors could not have deceived ‘a man of his stamp ‘ag to ‘the fate-in store for him. 
Indeed, how could’ he have been so deceived when even’ the outside‘ public were 
- able to predict ‘his fate with certainty. | “Nevertheless, he stuck tiadifllly to: his 
guna and “displayed great patience ‘eid courage “in conducting” his -défenoe. 
‘The paper adds that ‘Mr, Justice ‘Davar may have been under ‘the * — 
- that he passed @ light sentence, bat the general public’ ‘do not : ‘agree’ 
“eee “They justly regarded the‘ sentence as a stain upon h 
tish justice, and the fact that the. pus dhment ‘has' ‘beet ittfiiet 
rength of translations makes - “the Blot! Blot! lob ts saalh ath: * 
: ge BOF any. of the J urors were able to ' re 
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ptoved by the defence that’ the tranélations put in by the: prosecution 
contained. several ‘mistakes, The Judge had, however, no hesitation “im 


accepting the verdict. given by the’ European’ Jurors, who'’ were :nttérly 


ignorant of the lang range in’ which the incriminating articles wete writter: 


He paid 1 no heed to the Paisi Jurors’ verdict as to the inmo¢etice of the accused 
although they were etter. Able. to form. a correct. opinion about. the trend of 
the writings ‘and ¢ a8 to Fe, influence which these. were likely: to exercise. After 
ond an accused person cannot be convicted. if the; Jury. 


rematking that in 


tseaa 


do not- bring i in’ a y unanimous. verdict and: that. the same procedure ‘was followed 
in the Bangtasi sedition prosecution i in India, Hindustan says: that. Mr.-Tilak 
also made it thoroughly: ‘clear m his speech that nothing was further. from -his 
mind than to injure: Government and that. his efforts. were. ‘only . directed::to- 
securing: ‘reforms. The Advocate-General, it adds, asked . the Pury: to, take. 
no notiee of the part of Mr. Tilak’s speech dealing. swith; the political condition |. 
of the country, implying thereby that the ‘prosecution had nothing.to. do: with 
politics. It is, however, impossible forthe accnsed’s fellow-countrymen.. to 
agree with the Advocate-General. In their opinion Mr. Tilak has been trans-. 


ported. not for. having committed any crime, but from ‘political considerations, 
And the supposition is amply borne out by the. judgment. pronounced | by 


Mr. Justice Davar...,Injeauc lusion,. the paper says that. Mr. Tilak is on.the 


wrong side of fifty and has been by in indifferent health of late, and that conse- 
wT a sentence of six years’ transportation can only mean death to him. | 


16, The Park ish i (Lahore of the 28th July 1908," thinks ‘it wholly 


: iction, 
i$. Tilak’s conviotion _ Mr. Tilak’s conviction will prodace * i 


the minds of his oust men. ~ It has, however, no doubt that the fate which his 


Government regarding the prevailing unrest. The'reason for this is that it can 
see nothing in the articles, for publication of which Mr. Tilak has: been so 
severely punished, which transgresses the bounds of law. . There can be-no deny- 


img the fact that some: pasbhizes are strongly worded, but it is only natural that | 
whatever comes from the héart'should be strong in expression. “ It is, however, 
far from just-to- ‘confuse ‘strong ‘language with sedition. Nevertheless, Mr. . 
JusticeDavar considered the article to be such as. ‘to necessitate Mr, Tilak’s 
transportation for six years. This shows that the authorities. and the people < 


interpret: the present law of sedition differently, which® ‘makes the. position of 


an Editor still more unsafe because what he considers to be inoffensive may 
be regarded: by :Govermment. or Judge as seditious, But although the sword 


ef Damockes hangs over the heads of journalists, the Editor would be shirking 
his duty of disgracing his profession if he did not warn. Government betimes 
by discussing the recent happenings in the country. And ‘if Government 
should arrest native Editors even for their tendering advise to: it the latter 
should always. be ready:to accept the King’s hospitality. The Prakash then 
goes.on to say that: the con¢ iction of Messrs, Siva and Pillay did not. cause im 
the: country: even, & bundgedth part. of the excitement which Mr. Til ak’a con- 
viction is likely, to produce... The re reason, for: this is that Mr. Tilak eccupies. a far 


higheg position than any. other political. leader -i ‘in, the country, Although: the: 
sh of, rorkere, in the Belg of Politic. al not. Appove of his methods of 


: a enemie here to admit that he enor great respect and i - 


ie << 


= unnecessary ‘to’ discuss’ what and 


gwertaken the accused twill probably deter every native Editor from advising 
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Tiselfte ect whaware Of ifr. | Tinks: a Spamee, ts ta tay 
icauttoris taken "by ‘it to preserve panied: ‘at “Boultay duetiig’ 
i ei coh BHitor, is’ te a ro ora os naga 
Wiis: fteeemabey di thi inlet pe that the accused 'thonlil’& 
— a6 note "tine, “Ditis: ‘wot: jo wentenee 
wh 3 én piliftedl Jconididlerations:” Govdtnsasit thas ie 
eigherts. tee hike ‘it likes to'nidintan’ pedes in‘the eouttry, butt it ‘is ie’ 
‘duty*ef te. “people’ tsi to‘ warn ‘Government df tft angler. he 
Beiter’ grants for-arganrent’s sike thatthe prevalling ‘anrest'is'to some extent 
‘tobe tittribiited to tie speeches ah writings of Mr. Tildk, ‘but hewhuld like ts 
know :whethet the datter’s expulsion from‘the.cowntry ‘wil Pesult “mn i -wetbsit 
dance-¢f thes vammrant. : He is afmnidtthat the remady will prawe ‘far worse than” 
(Hiiaeeae, Aker remarking that:the authorities ‘believe that peace will be 
din the countiy by trangporting Mr. Tilak or other extrentivt ‘leaders 
forg time, ithe. Kditar : says: that. this is: an ‘idle dream: Shakespeare, . who s 
underatoad human natare:- most thoroughly, :has :clearly brayght ont the :fact - 
in'“Juliue:Casar” that a.Government.cannot.lessen.the,power.of a pepalar hera ™ * 
dy ‘taking ‘him away from his wotaries. The authorities and. people ‘have’ been : 
-qnisunderstanding wach.ather.of.late,.and each looks.at .the déings of the other 
from ite-particular standpoint, This being so, :it.is unlikely’ that Government's 
sreatment«of Mr. Tilak will.be-regarded as just. by those’ who share his views 
ier admite him .and ‘whose mumber undoubtedly ,reaches. lakhs, To make 
anasters worse, his:trial was attended by several suspicious circumstances. In 
the ifirat; plave, his:application for bail was .opposed by Government. Again, \ 
he was tied, by aiSpecial Jury .consisting chiefly of Englishmen. ‘Then, the. - 
sentence was passed at L0'clock at night and accused was.taken to .a far distant: 
place f forthwith. -All.this makes it impossible for a man who i is: already biassed. 
against Governméit to regard the prosecution as fair. .And the suspicion — 
gains. strength from Mr. Justice Davar’s remark. . quoted above, .. The, question: - 
‘therefore: arises whether, ‘having regard to the fact that.the people rightly or 
;wrongl y consider Mr. Tilak as an oppressed person | and not a neneiy snd that, 
moat of them are ready to worship him as a ‘hero, Government's Object ‘in ‘severde 
‘ly, punishing him ‘ is likely . to be realised or defeated. When even: a. a itery. iis 
common person rises in the estimation of. the people by incurring the displessurg, .. 
of Government itis whally unlikely that Mr. Tilak will not ‘have gained ‘in 
power after undergoing the. severe sentence passed on him.- ‘The; Editor then 
goes on say that in order.to. put down the prevailing unrest Government should 
-comply with, the legitimate demands of the people and shadid govern’ India ‘for. 
the fy of her children. Government knows this, and: ‘Lord ‘Motley.also con- 
cedes that Indians, should have a larger share in the admi nistration of. their . 
country, but atrangely enough. they seem loth’to’ try the remedy, ‘The ‘Sécré-. 
_ tary. of State is, of opinion ‘that: unadulterated repression ‘hag: never’ proved. ‘a 
-sucegss, 4¢. repression. § should “be tempered with ‘leniency. “It'is perhaps. for. 
r. that Lor: ‘Morley’ ¢ Government is trying to wedksn “Extremist 
| as | been, making diverse, promiges to. | t ‘leaders ‘Of the “Moderates, 
2 sgema to be labouring under the-impres 
do .awi with, ‘the unrest p 
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io | ~ pdwer by winniag. over. thi | peaple-to its side, It.caw very easily. achieve. the 


object: by. treating . the » people i in a considerate. manner, ‘which, , will ‘vender: it 
: ary for it.to,waste lakhe of rupees, wrung from poor Indians.in daunch- 
‘ing prosecutions. for-sedition. In case, however, it persists in its present, policy 
the Extremists will assuredly gain in power .from.day to day, beeause the 

people generally side; “yith those whom they.rightly or wrongly regard as: vic- 
tima of oppression. |, The Editor.then condemns the severity: of the sentence 
Reel on Mr. , ila, and. eye that considering the age of the accused apd the 


so. 


brated. He concludes be expressing the hope that on appeal the Jaden. of the 
High | Court will display greater wisdom than: Mr. " us fice Binet and. wil 
vindicate the fair fame of British justice. 


The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the- let Apis 1908, sinh that 
the punishment of an Editor for sedition 
_. Yaises and” not lowers him in the estima- 
- tion of his countrymen. The people look upon the incriminating‘ artiele as. a 

| _trathful writing and ‘persuade themselves into the belief thet he has only. been 
" punished by Government for having spoken the truth: He comes to be called 

: @ national martyr and the general public extend their sympathy to him. The 
result is that, so far from | suppressing them, the punishment of Editors only 
gives still wider publicity to seditious ideas and writmgs. The Editor then 
_ Boes on to say that Mr. Tilak’s conviction fully bears out the above contentiom 
“Every Indian , , he adds, sympathises with the Maharatta leader. Farsighted 
natives ‘do so from the thought that a ‘respectable, educated and influential 1 man 
‘Tike Mr. Tilak has been driven out of the country in ignominy. The unthink- 
“ing common ‘herd, however, look upon him as a national and i. martyr 

| and show their sympathy with him in a foolish manner. * . 


eS The Mision (Lahore), of the lst. July 1908, writing on. . the 
Me sai foie * game subjeet, says that some people 
et BBOR seem to have made it the mission of 
pee lives; to carp at. Government in season and out of season, and to brand 
every measure adopted by it as harsh and oppressive, however Ienient ‘and 
benevolent in character the same may be. There is. very little to choose 
, between the Extremists and Moderates in this regpect, seeing that while the 
‘former denounce Government. openly the latter do so under the disguise of a 
friend and.adviser. Ifthe Moderates and other so-called loyalists were sincere 
:in their professions of loyalty, why did they make no efforts all these long 
_years, when Government had been patiently putting up with abuse from 
members of their: party, to turn the offenders from the wrong path? If they 
had pat forth such efforts their advice might have carried some weight with 
Government at the: present juncture. _ As it is, the policy of leniency followed 
by. Government (towards them) in the past has produced only. undesirable 
results. Baboo Surindro Nath was let off with a fine for his shate in the 
- Barisal riots, but after-events have shown that the leniency was wholly mis- 
‘placed. Similarly, Government remitted a part of the sentence of 18 months’ 
- rigorous imprisonment passed on Mr. Tilak 11 years ago, but hate not several 
.  , Tilaks appeared i in the country since then? After remarking’ that no. Tight- 
ominded person can deny that for some time past Mr. Tilak “has. been’ trans- 
co al he law in. his aa is and, ‘speeches, ' the Editor: finds fault. with 
ramentrfor havibg left, sedition one, too longwad fo 


‘Mr. Filak’s conviction. 
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“pint théni down with a strong hand at an‘éarlior date.” “if: it “Had not treated. 


then with ‘leniency, things would never’ biave come to thé ‘pasa’to: which’ they’ 
have'done! ‘As to the séntencd.now’ passed on ‘Mr.’ Tilak, even if it’ ix” ‘granted’ 
for atguiient’é sake that it does not*err'on the side’ of- leniency, it’ is? riot: po 
the followers’ of the’ Vedas to condemn it, for,. according ‘to’ the ‘téachings ‘o 


their seriptures,‘one should render to one’s Government the'‘obedience’. due i 


onié’s'father. : As a matter of fact, however, considertig all. the: ‘Gircanistatices, 
‘thé sentence is‘rather too light for the crime of .which Mr.‘ Tituk has’ been 


found guilty. Ard the leniency has prodiiced undésirable resalts even this 
‘time,-as is evident from the reports of strikes and‘ disturbances. received’ from 


‘different parts of: thé country.” In conclusion the Waton says’ that Lord 
Curzon is perfectly right in urging upon the Secretary’ ‘of State ' to- postpone 


_ the introduction of the projected: reforms for some time to come. 


; a 19. The Bozana (Lahore), of the 25th July 1908, remarks that whe 


_ " } >> plague appeared at Bombay and Poona 
‘eaten prowess Bombay * ' “and other. places in -1897 the authorities 
became alarmed and passed some stringent regulations which caused consider- 


po 


‘able excitement throughout the country. After referring 1 to some of the regu- 


| lations, the paper dsys that the Doctors had full powers to treat plague patients 


i! 


in whatever way they liked. The result was that quite a commotion was 
_ caused i in the country and the oppressed people made the welkin ring with their 
“cries. - . Previous to 1897 discontent with British rule was confined to: educated 
~ natives, and it was the rigour of plague regulations which acquainted . the 
“masses with “ the tiger qualities of that rule ” for the first time. At Bombay, 
~ Poona and certain other places the regulations were enforced through the 
Military, who grossly misbehaved themselves in the senanas of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans. This made a Mahratta Brahmin wash his hands of his’ 
life and‘he killed'two Europeans officers. ‘The Natu: brothers were charged 
with the murder and unjustly punished with deportation. Next there com- 
menced a crusade against: Maharatta newspapers, whose sole offence consisted 


- in adversely criticising the maddening plague regulations, It may be men- 


tioned here that newspapers occupy a strange position in India. If they try 


* $0 acquaint'Government with the feelings of the people the Editors: are 


‘branded as seditionists and are sent to Jail (lé. to their father-in-law’s hotse). 


Should they, however, keep silent the Editors are looked upon as secret 
-intriguers. “The Editor then refers to the press prosecutions. launched in 
~ Bombay in 1897 and té the severe sentences passed by Mr, Aston. on the 
’ Editors of the Pratod« and two other newspapers, and..goes on to say. that 


~ the events left no room for doubt that Government could, at-any time, artest 


“and imprison the entire-staff of a paper, nay, ruin the. whole concern, with a 
single stroke-of the pen (lé¢: by wagging the tongue’ ‘a: little). « They : also 


* brought ont the fact that punishment could be ‘inflicted::in defiance’ of the 


‘Verdict given-by Jurors and Assessors. In the Prateda case ‘the Assessors 
~ brought in a'verdict-of ‘not guilty; ” but this did ‘not ‘prevent Mr. Aston 
- ftom: passing sucha ‘brutal ‘sentence on the accused Editor that the whole 


world was taken by surprise. ‘Again, ‘thé’ Jury empannelled to try Mr. Tilak 
- COhststed of six Eiiropeans’and three: Maharattas, The last named. found: the 
-ecusedt Tnnosent ‘bat the dersngriad who: a hot, know even ‘one “word: of | 


ned: him.tor punish Mr. Tilnk..” “‘Bhe-papet thetr goes on fo! sayy that sitilaz, 
avents are'taking place in the Bombay. Presidency: again after. an: intérval: of 
eleven. years. : “The Editors of the: Vihari, the Arnarodaya, . the: ‘Kal and: thé 
Swarajya. have already: teen sent to Jail, while that of the Xésaré. will be 
eanvicted.in.a few days. In 1897. the accused were releaséd on -baily. but: this 
time. they: are. detained ifa‘the lock-ap-on one pretext or another. There was 
not.a single. Hindu. on the’ J jury empanneled to. try the Editor of. the: Xal- and 
If it was feared that 
Hindus would be. partial to the accused, sonld it not have been said (with 
equal truth). that. Englishmen would be biassed against him ? Besides, do 
not English Jurors show partiality for: offenders of their. own nationslity ? 
Why. are they then appointed to.serve on Juries empanneled to: try Euglish- 

men? Are all. Englishmen-angels ? Who is there, however, to: ask. these 
= (of the authorities) ae re 


. 20. The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the Ist August 1908, reprints 
visioues ot ha Tid et alien | the article for “publishing which’ the 
: | ua Editor of the Urdu+s-Dfw' ala. has-been 
pecweonted for. sedition. The publie, it adds, can judge. for themselves. wih 


undesirable influe Yes} ‘puch writings are caloulated to exercise. pce i) 
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wiih *Sin—The Society for the: Advancement: of India has: for’ disposal: ‘fiftesn free 
tuition. scholarships in American Universities and Colléges of ‘the first class, ‘The: tuition 
conferred by these scholarships -is of the value of from Rs... 800. to..450: according’ to the 
lines of study and the University selected. They entitle the incumbents to-instruction . in 
Engineering or any other branch of Applied Science, in Political or Social Science, or 


Economics. In other wotda, they constitute a free pass to the very best education which 
America can furnish, © | " 


~ iQue of these scholarships this Society offers to Indian young men. through. the 
agency of the Pamjabee on the following terms: | | 


4, 


“ First, your journal shall advertise the scholarship i in its columus and. ask.. for 
contributions, and shall thereby or in other ways collect. for’ the incum 

bent of each scholarship a sum sufficient, together with the means 
oe te possessed by the supplicant, to pay his passage to America and supply 
aries. sae i him with: at least Ry. 900 annually while engaged in study. It should 
> %.) 415.2 Wenoticed that. while Rs. 900 is sufficient to: defray the expenses of 4 
a. ate on ‘in some first. class:colleges, Rs. 1,500 angaally should be ‘stipplied 
o; > i df the,young: man is to attend the,very. foremoay of American Universities, 


vy <iiaiuimainienns of the sckolarship: must, if-he:pursues: an Eogineering 

ee et - , course, be'an honour graduate or.a. third year “student. wha: has: received 
—., .: honours in an. ‘Indian Engineering College; and if he pursues ab Arts 
oreT; _ course, he must be an ‘honour graduate of an Indian University, } 


sight _ Thin, the recipient, most agree on. the. completion. of his education to- return 
he a to -I Indie brag Bt life to the work of. buildin ug up ‘independen: 
ns ON ae Sastre in. India on Sil ts educational s eyatom of India: oF to 


: 6 thew yelfare of the Indidn p , 


v*, 
~ 


~ 


MegiGen, | iit tpt ite young. men. . whe ‘take these, #9 ships should, 

make brilliant records. in America. They -will thys do mugh to - Taine Indiq in | eae 
estimation of Americans, and will influence American Universities to open wide their doors 
to’Indian students as some of them have already. done to Cliinese students M A 
is taken of this opportunity to send to America a conside able number of India’ 8 | ra 
young men, the influence on the American attitude and feeling towards India will be g 
enormous, and you mby confidently ' expect that’ the —_ educational Opportunities of | 
America will be throwa open without seserve to Indians, «= 8 

« The iceumbents of these scholarships ‘should arrive’ ‘th Antorica early fn- the’ falf. 
If they could arrive dhring the month of September it would be best; but if that is sot 


% Bre 


- 
> 


possible let them coine as carly in thefallasmay be, 8 | 
 # As'the purpose of offe these seholarships i is not only. the D. ‘ 
aoorte to the recipient, ‘but, more impo:tant still, the stimulation of patriotic Tadiang to the ¥ 
effort to secure for Indian young ‘men the best ‘Western education, ib seoms to us. . § 
hs they should be given the widest possible publicity i in your jearon , : 
___ #T wish £o mantion here the farther fact that, } A 


* 


tuition scholarship of the value of. Ba, 750 in the Enginéstiog 4 
| Columbia University in the eity of Now York. .As theo 
her standing than any other like school in the .world, this 
value, The recipient must be an bonour g 


experience in his profession in India, all the better, sine he will then be able te compare: 
Indian and American method... . . 
_. “Application with segard to’ this echolarehip should be made te Dr, J 
Deshmukh, Ginganm, Bock Boad,Bombay, = 
hg | “We-sball ask Lala Lajpat Bai to act a8 & .committes. 4p assign this acholarahip:. ; 
among those who apply to youforit.. 2 bight tek : 
“T.oommend this matter to your favourable consideration and hope that you will 
take it np and deal with it as promptly and energetically as possible. . Con 2 


‘Ser 
; 
. 


« Further exchange of correspondence with us will be unnecessary. The selected 
candidates may come directly and immediately to India House, New York, and will be 
_ in that Institution best’ adapted to meet-their requiremeiits” - - == _ ree ; 


. ° : + 


New York, June 23. maed, Myron H. Pastrs. 
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22. . Hindustan (Lahore), of the 3lat-July 1908, publighes a.com- 

oe ee | monigation from one A. M, Azad, who. S 

Khe sated wes rer res ' -wegrets thas. ~the ‘hulk:of the: » 

es ) ‘Tevenme 1S ‘CO iby third class passengers the-railway auth 
nee and comfort and shoultt ‘mot ‘pat an 


Ne es 


Men See 


ete AK Bie | nN ae 1G Ba Xo 


aay f ‘ 

z ipo tae 
eet a: 
A SR 


their co 


t 


‘than that reserved for Europeans, . The writer next expresses ‘his'inability to 


gee why more accommodation ‘should: ‘not be provided for secotid’class native’ 
assengers, whose ‘number is always very large. After alleging” that a native 
gentleman who had a ‘second class tickét ‘with ‘him had to’ travel Intermediate 


class, he urges the District’ Traffic Su perintendents® of the North- Western 
Railway to redress thid’grievance, Be As I ORL 


23. The followiig is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 6th August 


A . zr 


Grievances of 1st and 2ndclase Indian passengers oe 1908 — ee - ted 

. »..“Sm.—When the Railway authorities: started the new rule of reserving | “Ist and’ 
2nd ‘Ath compartments separately for European and Indian gentlemen, you wrote some 
Editorial Notes on the question and some letters .also appeared on the. subject... Since 
then the Indian public have been quietly waiting and watching for the steps the Railway. 
authorities would take to remove the evil, but I regret to find that the authorities have. 
shown indifference and ‘Dothing has been done as yet, Quite another day while coming 


down from Lahore by Calcutta Mail we were 12 Indians packed i in a compartment 
(marked to seat 9) and the compartment i in itself was an old styled one ; ; every one can 
imagine ‘that how trying it must have been that day as the day was hot and grilling. 
On the other hand there, were two Europeans i ina 2nd class bogie up-to-date compart- 
ment.’ We do not in the least geamble over the separation and need not discuss its 
merits, but what-wédo grumble a is the unfair treatment meted ont to us. We Indians 
pay the same fare as non-Indians do; we are also subjects of the same Sovereign as 
Europeatis are; and from the business point of view we expect, and we have a right to 
demand, the same treatment. Is such an improper and unfair distinction and such an 
infringement of the rights of an Indian travellers to equal coniforts due to certain outrages 
in Bengal? If so, we really feel sorry for it, The* outrages’ were mean, vncalled “for, 
deplorable and detestable acts, and have been universally condemned as such, Bat why 
should Indian passengers get ricketty. carriages on that account ? | 

“ We-do not transgress our limits in asking sufficient accommodation in’ compart- 


ments with up-to-date.improvements like others, and we hope that the Government will 
not fail to intervene and see_the grievances redressed. - Rye 


oe | an : Yours, &e,, 
“Ist August. ee oe ee ne 
)— Miscellaneous, Wess 
24. The Rozana (Lahore), of the 25th J uly 1908, ‘says that. the 


_, complaint denint the Mast Bensel onl deme following which has been contributed 


« «% 


to the East Bengat and Assam Lira 
by a Sahib is calculated to kindle feelings of. love (for the English) in the 
hearts of Indians :— | 


“If an Englishman can hunt down, tame, and subdue an African lion, he can tame 
a cat like''a Hindu, and-if it should ever come to a question of self-defence he will be 
forced.to employ severe measures. It is, in my opinion, very ill’ ‘advised for natives to 
provoke white folk. as they are doing. I know that, in America, such repeated provoca- 
tion would have a very disastrous effect, and. that those, who provoked :s0 continuously 
would, ere. long, provoke their victims to. a kind of reprisal very far from pleasant. 
Lynching would be heir mildest fate, and I strongly advise, Bengalee 
aggravating ‘white folk, aa 1 am ful aware that there is a point beyond which a white 
annot ‘control himself, and should he eget that climax there will be 1 some 


iy 
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Commenting on the above the 


* ©, Indians, tremble and conceal yourselves in your houses 
to have jamped out of their pantaloona, You kiow 
bullets in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand E: Iculat many bul e oe 
required to kill 80 crores of people and how. many Sahibs there will-be,to fire the bullets. ie 


| “> % 


- If any Indian should not love the English fram his heart even after; this he may go to | < 


el, * * * But beware, Indians! You should not open your ~. 2 .. 


w 
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25. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 25th July,, says that Anglo- 


Complaint against the East Bengal and Assam — Indian ee ot . which complain of | z 
~ . strong writing on the part of their 
vernacular contemporaries, would do well to make @ tlote of the tone on which 
some of their own number have been writing. As. an.inetance in point, a 
the Editor states that the Hastern Bengal and Assam Fra of' Decéa has been re 
giving Government some extremely dangerous advice in connection with the oe 
prevailing unrest. After quoting an extract in which that paper suggests the , 
flogging of Congress leaders and applies some approbrious epithets to Mr. Hume, a 
the Editor says that the Hra should feel ashamed of its advice to Government. — 
He next deprecates the commission of assaults by natives and Eurdpeans on 


each other, and calls upon Government to lose no time in remedying the evil, 
F. i i em tug 
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The 86h August 1908. 
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9. Mr, Tilak’s conviction (Sanaten Dharm Ganetie) ... ‘ib. 
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il, Mr. Tilak’s conviction (P 
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sil ee “ Revelved up to 16th August 1908. 


ES EE FUR TO EG 1—Poumes. 
es 4. “rhe Vakil (Amita) of the Ist (recetved on: vt 8th) August 1908, 
mee gays that the tactics followed by’ somé 
The sitnation in India, 


officers during the past few years havé’ 
been giving offence in certain quarters. Lord Curzon was the first to interfere a 
with the nest of Bengali hornets and to bring’them about his ears. In course ~# 
of time the Bengalis were joined by the Aryas, Mahrattas and other classes of 
Hindus, and the views advanced by them evoked interest and sympathy among 
their co-religionists throughout the country. Turning from preaching boycott 
and Swadeshism, the Hindu press took to demanding Swaraj, while some 
newspapers were started with the special object of publishing violent articles a 
against Government. The tone of their oldet contemporaries also underwent : 
a change for the worse, and the bomb then appeared on the scene. Last of 
all has come Mr. Tilak’s conviction, which has caused quite an unexpected 
excitement in the country. The paper then remarks that some acts on the ‘ 
part of the Government of India and of “ the local authorities ” have created an : 
impression ; among the Hindu leaders that their agitation will not prove. fruitless, 
Indeed, in view of the conduct of Hindus in ‘India and of the secret and sensa- 
"tional propaganda which they have been carrying on in London and - Paris, in 
- Canada, and in the United States, it appears impossible for the Indian and 
Imperial Governments not to evolve a new scheme (of administration). After 
teferring to Mr, Buchanan’s announcement on the occasion of the recent 
Budget debate that some reforms are impending, the Vakil advises the ‘people 
to always conduct themselves like obedient and law-abiding subjects and to 
gllow Anglo-Indian officers no opportunity of setting the British public against 
the children of the soil, and involving the onary | in the troubles which existed 


a hundred years ago, 


+2 The Aftab-i- Hind ( Carer of the 8th August 1908, pubttdbes 
i ® communication from one Maulvi 
| _ Advice wma Indl, im ‘Muhammad Rustam Ali, Vakil “oF | 
Kipusthale, who appeals to the revolutionists among his cunts to give 
‘up their present practices, and remarks “Of*what-rights have\you beem ou 
deprived ?° If any one .asks you to name your rights you can give no reply, ray 
You have bepn creating a noise about nothing, Are you in a position to fight: oe 
Russia or the-Kaiser of Germany ? (But) why go eo. far? Would. mde every 
be able.to.withstatid:your neighbours if they were: ta attack row? The fact 
that you are living in comfort-is due solely to thé protegtion affo 
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| file, Otherwise, froitier dacoits would let you know norests ” ‘Setting : 
‘these apart, your own couptrymen would, beat you into pulp. If the British 
Government were to tell Indians to, manage their own affairs and protect 
lves for oné single day, you wonld:aee how satisfactorily the administre- 
jon would ba carried op, The-Bengglis with big-paynchowand millianaires in 
other parts-of the coantry would become ‘unknown, beckuse their fellow- 
countrymen woud pay. off old grud es to. their heart's content. The destitute 
and starving would attack their well-to-do neighbours and rapine and plander 
would become so constant as to remind one. of the day of judgment, What 
would you do in the hour of such-distress and how would you protect your 
lives.and property? Would you seek protection from Russia or look out for 
some other personal Government ?.: No, never,’ You can only enjoy peace under. 
your present kind Government, which works on parliamentary lines. I am, 
therefore, at a loss to understand’ Why yot should raise a cry against the 
prenent-ralera of the aquotry ? - After ‘remarking that the British is the best 
rule for natives, the oneeepondent Arne them to be loyal and feel grateful 
to Govarawens : , 


. The Curzon Gazette (Deli), of the Tst (Feceived on the Mth) 
August 1908, says that complaints have 
. ‘Wea heard of late that Indian students 
in England have been behaving themselves in an improper manner.’ ‘After 
referring to the Mutiny celebrations which were held in London at the instance 
of Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma, the paper states that this gentleman admits 
having held the meeting and adds that he has the fullest liberty to perpetuate 
the memory of Nana Sahib. ‘Such conduct, however, cannot be deprecated too 
~ muuch, as the misdeeds of a few foolish young Indians in England reflect discredit 
on the whole of Indis, Every native of this co untry ‘should forget the incidents 
of the Sepoy Mutiny, for they have absolutely nothing of which to feel proud, 
Foolish young Indians are misled by the speechés and writings of socialists 
and do not pause to enquire whether their conduct is likely to affect the 
‘equse of education in India. Mr, Shyamji Krishna “Varma has been spend. 
ing at Paris the money earned by him in Native States and has’ no 
mipd to set foot in British territory again. Some of the young men, however, : 
whom he is leading astray, will have to return. ‘to India and ‘serve under 
Government, and his treatment of these inexperienced youths spells - ruin for 
them. It waa through bis instrumentality | that some native students who are 
in recei ipt of State scholarships participated in the ‘Mutiiiy’ cdlebration 
organized hy him, The paper deplores the doings of Mr. Shyamji’ ‘Krithna 
Vatma the more so a8 they are likely to result in ‘obstacles being placed in the 
way of Indian students going to England. After quoting’an extract’ bearing 
on. tlie subject ‘from the ‘letter, dated the 26th June‘lant, of the.London 
- Gornespondent of:the Dribune, it says that no Indian who realises the necessity 
for young natives te go abroad for education, and in ‘particular to Engl and, 
cari view with equanimity the proapéat ‘of their ‘being’ planed wnder. special 
gurveillance-in Europe'end in: time: not’ haing allgwed to: leave. for England 
without: obtaining a license for the: putpose or without. giving an onth:of layalty 
-dvisihg theiz aojourt ‘in that eountry,, The prospent ie undoubtedly tha re 
of cheering, and ‘the blame for:thia reste. with:those who. have been joing 
: ‘taneg ne sbadies end lotaneet thamsalves ja. conserns Sa 
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. The fotiowing is from the Ponjabee (Lahore), of the ‘Y2th” “‘Aiiguat 
ans a eas gel 
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a “The Governor of. Benbey, the LiputenanteCerernoes. of Béogsl ‘on the Vaiten. 
Provinces, the Zimes of India and other Anglo-Jadian papars have been. making frantic. 
appeals to the “ leaders of thought.” and other ‘Indians ‘of .position pnd influcpge to: 
exert, their influgnce in favour of Government and to accord them “moral sopport ssid: 

active assistance ” in the preserving of order and the re-establishing of the status quo he- : 
tween the ralers and the.ruled which bas deen 40 rudely shaken of Iste .We haveno: 
hesitation in: gtanting that every Governinetit established by: law snd existing’ for 
the benefit.of the people has a right to demand the active Sssistance of all: ite subjects ia: 
the preservation of order and peace, and recognizing the British Government in Indians ii 
an established fact we may concede the same right to them ; ; but. the question that arises 
in our mind is if the bureaucracy ruling in India, and their supporters i ip the ‘Anglo-Todian, 
Press, having done what they could to discredit these leaders af thought. in the eyes o of, 

and having undermined their influence with, the people ‘by their persistent disregard 
of their” opinions and their ‘wishes, and’ by ignoring their timely warnings 8, have left: 
the latter’ in a position td do anything effectively in the desired direction. . ‘Bix ‘months 
before the Anglo-Indian Press told us in a cock-sure way that the edycated community 
in India, consisting of a microscopic minority, represented nobody, and that therefore their 
| Wailings and lamentations and their cry for reform in the ad ministration ‘of the country. 
carried no weight and could be neglected with impunity. That is a ground co constantly is 
urged ‘by the Anglo-Indian Press even now for the disregarding of the educated | ndians’ 
Opinion in the shaping of Government policy. May we ask the Times of India if it is 
not hypocritical on its part to turn round and call upon the same people to exercise their 
influence (which according to him and others of his school they. never possessed i in favour 
of Government ? The Governor of Bombay may be perfectly sincere in his appeal, 
because he is an entirely new arrival in India and ‘was not & party to Lord Curzon’s 
policy ; but Sir J.. Hewett, who has been so many years.in the Government of India 
and who has seen measures after measures passed over the heads ef educated Indians 
to the atter disregard of their opinions, should know better. Is Sir John quite sure that: 
these natural leaders of the people whom he now appeals to for active ‘ co-operation’ with. 
Government oificizis are in a position: to giye any material. help to the Government: ‘in’ 
removing the present unrest’? Have not the Government by their policy of class :legista- ’ : 
tion ruined their prestige with the masses? Did aot Lord: Carzon boast in his speech at: : 
the Byculls Clab that the British Government need only care for the ebntentment: of the | a 
masses and could very well ignore the educated community and their so-called leaders 2- 
Are not the Anglo-Indian. papers ashamed of their policy of decrying the educated: 
leaders in one breath and of appealing to them for bin de in the other ? ™ ms, however, 
3 a Var need not be consistent.” 


... B, The. following és from the Panjahee (Lahore), of the 12th August 
orem sn pr oj a ae FO gai 
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z +. Paeroficinls, fu the pride of ‘power, are olla to make ‘the Indian patriots: 
oad ‘political: “egitaters”: fed! the strength of the ‘bureaucracy in” no lenient fashion. 
Pepsecutions and severe sefeuces for ovdinaty offences are thé order of the: day. Persons 
of, an: and cultaweiare being molested by ‘unseruputous Police on the i test protent 
‘We kine-in,the stidst of constant dlarme and sensations, “The nervous strain 
by:this now: pdlicy of sepreation te great. / And alll this is“done in the nam 
reace and order, .Itwas-eaid éf a Roman conqueror that the made Me bee ag 
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enslave. We are re fully alive to our’ reapomailility whien’ we ert “that repression is 
absolutely useless as a means of stifling our natural aspirations and checking the progress 
of the national movement which is not a product of mere individual greed or national self- 
interest, but which is the outcome of deep-rooted spiritual convictions, © A. “conspiracy or a. 
secret‘society or an asso¢iation of professi onal politicians car be suppressed by a show of 
military’ force and official authority.’ ‘But Governments are: ‘always powerless against a 
spiritual | force. » For Religion is from above; it does: not count gain or loss ; it does not’ 
stop to consider the consequences of doing the right thing at the right moment... Spiritual 
movements: ‘possess great vitality; they live and grow from. ‘age to age. ° * They cannot be 


- crushed by repression, for they are fed from an eternal ‘wellapring of moral life, which is. 


not touched by the policeman’ ° baton or the soldier’ 8 bayonet. 


tic: The national movement § is & spiritasl movement in the sense that we believe that 
it is a veritable Jadder let down by the gods to raise our poor countrymen to a higher 
level of thought and action. It.preaches the gospel of hope and comfort to millions of 
down-trodden peasants, The nation was callops and timid: dark despair as to the future 
of India had smitten the souls of our thinkers. There seemed to be no way out of the. 
gloom. “Out of the depths of my. soul, O Lord, I have cried unto thee,” aod lo and. 
behold! the National movement appears on the scenes, bidding us live and not perish, 
giving us an ideal worth Jiving for, inspiring us with a hope which thrills us with a: 
passionate joy. As the weary traveller.in the desert rejoices-when he sees an oasis, as the 
faint pilgrim feels bis heart leap within him as he approaches Badrikashram, even 20 are. 
we, who love India, lifted up by a sense of divine ecstasy as we think of the gospel of. 
National Unity, which was lost but is found, which was dead but is now living. Truly a 
movement which arouses a dormant nation to life and calls forth its latent energies is a. 
spiritual power in every sense of the word. A movement which. transforms the coward. 
into a hero, and transmutes the base metal of the instincts and habits of slaves into the 
pure gold of sacrifice and ‘spirituality i is surely a triumph of spirituality. — 


“ Repression is worse than useless in opposing the progress of such. 8 movernent,, 
Great kings and mighty rulers have tried the experiment, and history recerds the story of 
their failure. Christianity was not crushed by those who cried “ Christians to the Lions,” 
Nay “out of the eater came forth meat,” and the Roman Empire. which persecuted 
Christians at last accepted their faith. To-day, the curious traveller gazes at the ruins of 
ancient Rome, but Christianity counts its votaries:by millions. . The fires of Smithfield, 
the massacres of St. Bartholomew, the trials of the Inquisition did not: wipe out Protes-' 
tantism from the face of the earth. As the Christian faith and Protestant movement have‘ 
had to pass through severe ordeals in the course of their history and still survive, ‘our’ 
national movement cannot be crushed by the wanton. exercise of ineeapiqaible wathasity. 
Times and persons change, but history repeats itsel& = . pee 


“Tt isa general historical law that a reli gious movement cannot be extinguished 
by any.earthly power. Let usstudy the question more carefully and see why repression 
in India is likely to fail in its object. The Government do not know the character and 

traditions of the people with whom they are dealing. We are Indians, we belong to the 
race which gave to the world the highest ideals of spiritual life. We look upon life as a 
temporary sojourn on earth. | No one can be transported by Government for. more than 


one of his | many lives, We believe i in the virtue of tapas, and what j 1s rstiaeatl baat aD’ 
augmentation of our national tapas to 


¢ 


i 


— Ag individuals, our ‘children ; are taught fooaie eames a suffer re Trath snd’ 
Virtue. Every Indian boy. knows the stories of Prahlad, Harischandra, Rama, Buddha, 
Teg Bahadur, and Guru Gobind. And our women-are models of. ‘self-denial “and sacrifice, ' 
Where the husband goes before, the Hinda wife cannot but follow. The Government ‘are. 


blindly inflicting the severest sentences on our. men. “But we have that’ vast reserve of 


moral power in our women which “we shall draw upon for the furtherance of our imdVee. 
1) : stage fand‘in the 


ets, Ol r also a8 earnest workers in the Mother's. cause, And what is' 


é 
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more likely to attract this ‘pret mawrdf spiritual cietgy to ‘Otte ‘movement bat ‘the perse- ; | 4 
cution of iien;‘who ‘ato” fathets; ‘husbands, ‘and brothers, The Indian ‘woman ‘will sone q 
her husband'to the grave, Ney, she ‘will follow‘him beyond the grave and Savitri-Like wit’ 
back her' husband! from’ the jaws of Pama. “The'bereaved wife and the’ afflicted’ sister are eae 
aera oven ‘than ‘the host noisy tigitator in Bengal. Their mute eloquence “nioves | : 
suppress & movement by ‘panera a few ‘men here and there, when tlie Hinde a 
woman silently watches the. whole erruggle and resolves in: her heart of hearts thaf she a 

.-will get justice for her husband, her brother or er son? “She does not talk : she feels. . ee 
And feeling is the source of Moral Power.” ye | a 
“Ay individuals, then, the Hindus ate familiar with ‘the idea of complete self- q 
_ Genial ‘for, noble.ends, Our. women are even nobler than our men, who are engaged 4 
in the struggle -for, their just. rights, Asa nation, we have had bitter experience of at 
persecution, and we have also seen the end of it. Aurangzeb was the most’ powerfuk | 
monarch in the whole world in the 17th century. He had a vast-army and numerous, ia 
porters within Iadia itself, And yet when he. forgot the real character of his subjecta,. { 
he followed -the suicidal Policy of persecuting the. Indians. And under: pressure 4 ! 
of persecttion there came out, like fire from flint, the old Hinda apirit which cared: q 
not for wSalth orease, but for Dharma Thus Aurangzeb dreamed that he could reduce q 
the Hindus to thecondition of serfs by means of repression, History records‘ how he | 
died ‘broken-hearted, imperialist and found that he had acted ee in ‘penaltng | 
the people of the land.” . ne hin ht See ietod | 
. . '™ Thus, both as individuals and as ‘a nation, we are not wholy without axperiénce q 
of suffering, and ite result. Weare not novices in political life. We have : given dad | 
received hard. knocks in.the course of our. seventy-century-old history, Such a people { 
laagh at repression. They watch the policy of Government in amused silence, as they: 4 
are conscious of the justice of their cause.” ; 
©The Government arrest a man here anda man there, and believe that they 
have crushed him. But how can the removal of even a dozen persons affect a move- i: 
ment which counts its supporters by millions, for does not all India accept the national, ; 
idedl't’ One leader is succeeded by another. The example of one who is unjustly eo 
sentenced stimulates ten others to active exertions for the cause, Tilak may be taken 
away: ‘from.ua, but whio can impfison the thousands of young-meh who read of : his self- A 
gacrifice and his fortitude in the hour of trial? And, finally, who can prevent us from - 
telling the. story of our woe to our children, who cannot be transported or deported to- a 
day? These ‘children have ears: they listen to our conversation. and understand what a 
is iappening. If Government prohibits public meetings and suppresses newspapers by, ; 
rough and .ready Russian niothods, every patriot can find a willing audience i in he boya | ‘ 
and girls, who will be citizens of to-morrow.” | : 
‘* We do not say that we advise Government. Government are not in a mood to “9 

listen to advice, So we only record our firm belief that the policy of repression will not . : - 
are cannot: sticceed in deterring us from cderying on the struggle for our just rights as ; . 

self-respecting nen and women, We support neither disorder ior anarchy, ‘We depre- . 
cate: both violence ‘of: language aswell as action. We are atrong Believers in-our futare’ - aa 
and in the righteousness of our cause. And'we earnestly beseesh our cotintrymen not 
to give, way to despair, but to make the netional work more effective. Ohanged eirouni-- ce 
stances and conditions require a corresponding change in our methe The. problemi i 
before the country is now to continue the work with the least: risk of ita, Being inter- a 
fered with’ be dbcacans prosecutions atid lon ong and’ heavy ‘aetiten oon a\G | ae 
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7 ‘The following i is from. the Observer (Lahore), of the 5a ‘Avge 
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ceataaive of. our “Juterenta and arp .self-seekers,, The, large majority of our countrymen . 
do .not need the -services of two or three misguided Europeans, and it ie; impertinent oa: 


| their, part: to. make themselves self-constituted champions of India.andto meddle ‘with: 


the affairs of our great country. Jt is time these misguided cosmepplitens: : desisted : 


reand. witiiraaiain ane, be. rightly says, in no way\repre-;, 


from embarrassing the Government of India and woning to ita — — — unwise; . 
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4. ‘The Fakil CAsneton?, of the lst: teenie on the sth) Auigest:1908, 


‘Mr, Tilak’s conviction, 


a 


i (a)— Judicial... sy xen ante SER. 


seys that Mr. Tilak is ‘an’ ordinary’ | 


gentleman and not a‘ Governor or a‘ 


King. ‘His sentiments and his political services have, however, had the effect of 


exercising a sort of mesmeric influence over different classes of the people, It” 


18 for this reason that his conviction’ has evoked feelings | of sympathy in every: 


part of the country. The Editor then refers to the disturbances which: 


occurred at Bombay and Poona in consequence of Mr. Tilak’s cdnviction- 


and. condemns the conduct of the agitators in ineurring the displeasure of 
Government by committing breaches of the public peace. They cannot injure’ 
Government in any way or alter Mr. Tilak’s fate by indulging in’ rowdyism.’ 


After. remarking that the conduct of the other ‘leaders in the Bombay’ Presi- 
dency in raising disturbances is calculated to deprive the people of their ‘pro-” 
tection, he says that it remains to be seen whether the recent events at oa f ; 


and. Poona will affect the policy of Government. 


8. The Vv sctoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 81et J aly (rocsived on the 


8th) ‘Angust 1908, writing on the. 
same subject, observes that nothing 
ean be more sinful than the publication of seditious writings like. those. which 
formed the subject-matter i in the case. 


9. The Sanatan. Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the Sth Augost 1908, 


Mr. Til ak’s conviction, — 


“Mr. Tilak’s conviction, | ; 


transported for six years for - seditions writing. It lays the blame for his 
punishment at the coor of the extremists, who, it adds, consist mostly of the. 
Dayanandis (the Aryas). After exhorting the Saritanist Hindus never to listen: 
to the Dayanandis, the paper says that the latter alone have been - held to be 
at the bottom of the unrest in the Punjab. It further remarks thet Hoti La} 
of Aligarh is also a Dayanandi and was at one time the Editor of a Dayanandi 
newspaper. After remarking that it cannot be said how many other Aryas: 
are to be punished by (Jit. sacrificed to) Government, the Editor goes on to say: 
that, the Dayanandis-speak ill of the Hindu shastras, which are respected even 
‘by the: Christians atid Muhammadans, Hindus « can astro never join 
hands with the followers of: Dayenand. © 


‘10. The Akhbar-i Ate (Lahore), of the 6th August 1908, —-publanhe 


|... § communication in which the writer 
ects ab isdn Ce eam et SS ETE who condemn Gov- 
ernment for the punishment infticted on Mr. Tilak are totally in the widng. 


res d phe sort of justice has been done in the case by Mr. Justice 
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deeply regrets to have to’ announce. 
that Shrijut Tilak Meharaj has been 


has been. pased by the High: Court, and’ Goversiment, which 
) nt, bad no hand in the ‘imatter, ‘The only question tobe’ 
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Davar, “It isa pity y that the J udge should. have paid no ‘regard ts the inde. a 
pendent manner in’ which Mr, Tilak conducted his defence, The scoused 
provéd beyond doubt that the English translation of. the incriminating articles 
filed: by the’ prosecution was grossly incorrect. Mr. Justice. Davar; ‘however,’ a 
paid no heed to this and: punished Mr. Tilek more severely: than the lite’ os 
Mr. Strathey did eleven years ago. If Mr: Tilak had been transported for life . 
by a European Judge the paper would not |have felt greatly pained’ at’ the’ 4 
sentence, because a European can never be a thorough master’ of an« Indian | i 
dialect. ‘Mr. Justice Davar, however, isa taster of the Mahratti language,’ 
and if he had assured Government that the incriminating. articles. were ’not’ 
capable of the interpretation ‘put on them by it, the moral -courage and the a 
eense of justice displayed by him would not have gone without: appreciation: 
After regretting that Mr. Justice Davar should not have done so, the writer 
comlemus the conviction of Mr, Tilak and says that, with the. exception of s 
few.enemies, no native.of India can look upon the accused as an enemy. of 
Britjsh rale, : His:couatrymen can never forget the writings in. which he has 4 
dwelt on the good points and sense of justice of the British Government and: 4 ‘ 
advised the people to remain loyal to the present rulers of India. After ; 
' deprecating the absence of feelings of nationality among the people and the 4 
condact of Hindus and Muhammada ns in exulting over.the misfortune of each: : “a 
‘other, the correspondent expresses surprise that the authorities should take : 
no notice of the conduct of the newspapers in reprinting articles which form q 
the subject-matter. of. prosecution for sedition. Justice, he adds, demands that 
those journals which give still wider publicity to such articles should also 
he punished.: In conclusion, he says that the punishment inflicted is too hard 

for a man like Mr.’ Tilak to bear, and expresses the ‘hope that the prisoner will 4 
be set free on the occasion of His Majesty’s next birthday. ee ee, q 


11,. ‘The Punjad Samachar (Lahore), of the 1st August 1908, remarks 

that it is only a perverted salad which 

can believe that a acholarly, influential 

and patriotic n man like Mr. Tilak has been guilty of sedition or bomb-making, 

especially at a time when Anglo-Indian officers and newspapers are conducting 

themselves in 4 most obj ectionable manner and are abusing the people to their 

heart’s content. It is, besides, wholly unjust to have passed. a very severe: 

sentence on the accused for an offence which from the people's standpoint. 

has not been brought home to him. To crown all, . he has been ordered to 

be transported from the country for a number of years, . After remarking that 

according to the prevailing practice Mr. Tilak should not be sent to the 

Andamans, the paper says that there is a widespread belief among’ the people oe 

that it is impossible for him to return alive to the country, Although — all’ his’ eae 

fellow-countrymen do not share his political views, there can be no denying’ | a 

the fact that he is a true patriot and that he is always ready to act’ up to ‘and: — 

profess his convictions irrespective of consequences. It: ig. therefore unforta-’ —— 

nate fot the country that’s bold and plain-spoken | man, such as: hel\is,” should: 

have: been, taken from thé people. The’ ‘Editor cann jot “@otigratiilate: Govern-’ 

mhent'on’ the dédision in ‘thé case’and is of opinion that it has committed a’ great’ 
stak in ‘Piishing Mr. ‘Tilak: which’ it will realise -later. Mr, ‘Tilak. is: a 
ghly ‘influential public man in the ‘Mabtashtra: ‘wnt ‘ould have’ ‘rendered 

rrying out ‘teleme ' si jverriment ‘wishés’’ to’ 


Mr. Tilak’ conviction. 
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- 18 The. Porch bears: the 4th Angus’ 1908, mys: that: the: 
ws tar RON £1] | Dimes ‘pf Fadig® remarks that, if . Mr, : 
niet: nebuds.Dilak wep -sineere in: claiming shat hie: - 
efforts, basi been eobaed ae sanicton zeforme by, legitimate; .means, how ip. it: 
that the residents pf a,peacoful city like Bprthay ..nre.: being forced openly jar: 
covertly: in.-bis name to. make tronbdle.for the: suthorities... Lhe jobject, of-thes, 
_ paper, says the Editor, in writing in this strain is to, make.ons, that Mr Tilek’e 
Writings , werg caloulated to. inflame. the people to commit. bresches of the-peagnn. 
After, ridiculing. the arguments of the Times of Jadie, he adde-that.the people 
oqnsider Mr. Tilak, to, be,innocent and have bepn-expreading . indignagipn, at ther 
savage, punishment infligted pa him, the, severity. of she sentende.-sometimes, 
goadipg them inte.overstepping the bounds of moderation. . The recat riots at 
Bombay were not.due to-the writings of. Me. Tilak, but-to the :condnet.ef Gove. 
ermment (in punishing him), If they jhad-been ascribable to.the former, eduse 
they: would have occurred before the prosecution. of \Mr.- Tilak, +. Again : even: 
those. of the eecuséd'e coantrymen who do not approve of: his. writings ‘know 
that: they are not.mote reprehensible than the .brutal: writings which certain: 
Angio-Indian newspapers are in the habit ef publishing, - ‘They: have-aleo: 
begun to reslise that: while Government is loth:to prosecute ’ offending Editors: 
of its own nationality, it has been imprisoning: native. Journalists: who have: 
véntured to reapond in the same tone to their Anglo-Indian : confréres: . It-is: 
for this reason that even those natives who do not agree’ with | the opinions of 
Mr. Tilak consider him innocent on the ground that the. first stone ‘was ‘not’ 
thrown by him. And.as‘he merely wrote'in reply to the savage: writings of: 
Anglo-Indian newspapers they do not regard him in ‘the light ‘of an’ offender. 
His‘main contention in ‘bis address to the Jury was that the inctiminating’ 
articles were but a reply to certain articles published by” the: Anglo-lndian 
press, the latter writings being of a grossly mischievous and brutal character. 
Under tliese ‘circum stan ces the’ people ‘do’ not’ believe Mi. "Tilak guilty and 
look i upon him as a victim of oppression. The natural result is that. they 
féel * ‘thal ignant’ “at the sentence passed on him,..while the intensit of their 
anger and the presence of the Police and the Military’ in their ee - goad 
them into. commiting excesses. In short, the’ disturbances are. ‘due. to the 
policy of Government ‘ in allowing Anglo-Indian Editors to wound the ‘suscep- 
tibilifies of natives ‘With impunity anal sending their Batives Confrives to jail 
for taping | to the Writings of the former. | 


tj 


In another paragraph the paper publishes. ‘a translation. ols a; ro tion : 
ieee by the. Bombay Government advising. the Mill hands. at, Bombay, to, 
resume work. and seeking the co-operation, of all law- ibiding people in restor> 
_ ipg: peace jn the city. It is difficult to, understand, writes. the. Editor, what. 
good. this proclamation . cguld accomplish, afer. the pepple had been, fired at: 
anda large number of hem had been Killed. The aw horities, should not. hays, 
called in the Military, . put., should. have gougbt, the help of the I ers of the, 
people in the very beginning,.As it is, the; people, ,who, bave, been, greatly, 
axaaperat , - fired on. ‘by the Police.and. she Military, Sr. DOL AKCLY 
tovlisten to.the advine.of their leaders. .Js it not. sand, that. at: ‘inst . in. itp 
we ° somrw Mtovarpmenk cared nothing for ¢he: Jewdorp of, tbe spore, bus. 

ion ,nspunded, .B igenigMs .. Papen Xe should turn ronns And, 
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anost noted and horoured mar in the . 

Keeeri, has: a very: larze dircalation. 1¢ lias beer | 
‘doings in an extremely honest and fearless manner sitice the very day of its. 
\ And itis for this reason that Me.-'Tilak-has always be 
of the authorities. Although his- political 
ty of his educated’ countrymen, 
Sutat-in December last brought the N 
ridionle:'and earned ‘him the enmity of a very large 
still his proseention by & ‘ranged the whole-doddtry on his 
and his* name‘will occupy s prominent place in the history of the struggle for 
) r the press in India. © ‘After’ remarking ‘that, ‘having* 
fils ‘aie the ‘sentence’ on him is Itkely to prove one of tr 
‘for life, the Parkash publishes « short account of Mr. Tilak’s life, laying special 
stress on the services rendered by him in stamping ont ‘plague, His 
to ‘the ‘ conntry, it adds, have only brought on him the displessure of Govertié 
ment; atid now he has been transported for-six years on the verdict of a Jury. 
‘which consisted slmost entirely of Europeans. The country, however; does 
‘not share Governmient’s opinion us to his guilt, wnd- his ‘panishntent will “not. 
lead to good ‘but ‘to undesirable a OP OF, neta 68 eee 
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hat (Thang), of the 8th Angnst 1908, publishes an. arti-. 
oe... Cle with black borders announcing tha 
-. ..... conviction of Mr. Balgangadhar. Til 
saying that improper doings on. the part of Governmien§ — 
have brought about a change over India, and the people are being fired -on 
and wounded. in various places in India. He continues to say that the reasog 
why Mr. ‘Tilak, Mr, Paranjpe and (certain) other great men are no longer in 
the midst of the people is that they had devised means to obtain justice. fox 
their connt _and had made up. their minds to acquaint Governnient, with 
ita mistakes in a'fearless manner. Until quite recently natives and Anglo~; 
iana were on ‘the best of terms, but to-day they regard each Wi 


~ 


ings of hatred, The latter have been frightened at. the appearance of tha 


-bomb.and remain hidden.ia their bangalows, practising shooting, to. guard 
against. some imaginary danger. They are labouring under haw impression, 


that a rebellion i ‘is imminent. in. the penhay, and: the tho 


bats now. r oven ‘their shadow $ is inaeaied 
y that the one is due.to.the Bes Giera by the 
| ession, of this oom y, Evidently 
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ah break: ite-word ‘with them ‘and, indtead': of ‘redressing: théir ' griévances;. io 
_amprigon and transport.them and: subject. them to: diverse. hardships, ‘Is: {t 
oman on its part, aske the Editor; to. take advantage. of:, their. weakness:-to 
deprive them: of their honour (letiders*) along with their - wealth? There’. can 
he nq: gaingaying the fact: that the leaders criticise: Government and show. it 
aap in, itaitrue colours, but its duty should:be te remeve .the | grievances that 
re exposed and notto'take them: away: from. the people, The : ‘paper theo 
oes on to say.that Mr, Tilak was not the political. leader of the. Decean ‘alone, 
but.of the whole country.. His: mission was not. to drive. the. English. out: of 
India, but to.secure reforms in: the. administration, He. stated. this. -clearly 
in Court,.but he has been punished notwithstanding, ,and this fact.’ eaves: ne 
yoom for donht that Government .confounds,.even (and. demand. for) reform 
with sedition. . Agsin, if even a police constable is. not. believed-: Government 
yegards- this as an insult to itself. It does not, however,. hesitate te insults 
the.Indian nation by disbelieving ita representatives and to treat. them.jn ap 
inconsiderate manner. This would show. what importance Government 
attaches to the people and how determined. it is to disgrace them jn the 
eyes of the. world... Mr, Tilak Js..the pride of India, but the authorities 
attach no credence to his words. ‘He declared on solemn affirmation 
in Court that he was loyal to Government and that his sole object was to secuze 
-gdriinistrative reforms ; but Government branded him as disloyal and a sedition- 
ist. “This diseloses the nature of the policy followed by Government, It 
issued the Proclamation of 1858, but bad not the moral courage to fulfil the 
pledges contained in that document. Its attention is now being drawn to. the 
matter, but, instead of acknowledging its mistake, it deprives the people of the 
services'of anyoné who dares to point out the omission. ©: Mr. Tilak asserts that 
ihe ‘wishes to strengthen the foundations of British rule in India-;\ but. by dis- 
believing: him the ‘authorities have ‘offered an: insult’ to the whole 
hation. It was for this reason that Mr.” Tilak’s convictiot was followed 
by: a ‘hartal at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and other ‘places, and a number 
of persons were shot and wounded im consequence. The: accused is not 
4 common person and his conviction has converted the whole country: into a 
house of mourning. Government may sueceed in ‘sitencing the people by the 
pid of bullets, ‘but ‘how will it be able to heal the wounds which this insult to 
the nation has inflicted on its heart ? It may not now set much store by the 
uproar audible 3 in the country, but if the existing state of affairs continues a 
day ‘will come, which God’ forbid, when it will ‘have to rue (its present conduct), 
After remarking that India has witnessed many vicissitudes of fortune, ‘the 
Editor asks Government to bear in mind that ne people ean put up with bullets 
énd‘national insults for ever. Indians may be weak, but after all they are 
Biman’ beings, from whom there is nothing’ that may not ‘be expected. He 
then goes on fo say that Mr. Tilak’s conviction bas causéd a commotion through- 
éut India “and thit, with the exception of a few traitors; the entire population: Is 
in mourning for che Mabratta leader.’ “A consideration of the position occupied 
by the accused and: of the esteem in which he is held by his fellow-countrymen 
‘inakes one fear'th at his conviction ig likely’ to lead to results the reverse of 
desirable. tf he had Deena rébel in very: truth the ‘punishment infficted on 
him Mange hot have caused so much ‘consternation amo ong the*péople, “As it ia 
dhe can hot tot Geeéet @ even « ‘single seditious’ word in the: art ct for publishing 
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ewhith ‘he-has beet punished with transportation, :. Who is there, sake the pape 


that it.“ is also open to the objection that it may atir up sectional aniniosities? A more 


Aisturbing elex 


who does nots feel that Mr. Tilak: has fallen, « victim: to,oppression, and, thot he has a 
beén' oppressed’ merely to prevent the people.from profitting, by :his, sentiments, 


which meiié’ an exposure of the powers thet be,: ‘This tréatmentiaf the: aged 


-politigal Tea 
. — native i into sorrow. and grief. “The ‘Editor further remarks | that Goyern- 


er ¢ of the country i is being reséntett by the pablie’ and: has: planged 


aie a, sense of justige had hitherto been the. strongest ‘bulwark of “British ‘rule 

in: India,.,..No w, however, Government wishes to frighten the people by: follow: 

ing. a: poljey.of repression, which has always resulted i ‘in disorder and confusion 
wherever. it haa:-been. tried, After.remarking that the sdoptian of | ‘Tepressi ve 
measured by-the authorities has led to. the same result in India, the paper says 
that/Mr. Tilak’s‘transportation will: never bring.- shout. the result .for which 
Government hopes, but that it is likely to lead to deplorable consequences. God 
forbid that Goyernment’s present policy should bring _— to such a pass ta 
which not a “— native wishes them to go. oon | 


. ? ¢: 


eae aa _©- Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


*. * +” 


- ‘The follo wing is “from the Obséreer (Lahore) of var 15th August 
_ b . 8 Tages. ae 
om ay Reform Schenie, 


pe We must say at once that we have perused the Resolution of the Bombay Gove 
ernment on the extension of the eleetive system in District Municipalities with great con- 
cern and anxiety, and this feeling is shared by the entire Muslim community throughout 
the Indian Empire. The Resolution comes as a bolt from the blue, and has given a rude 


shock to the susceptibilities of millions of His Majesty’s Indian subjects who profess 
Islam and who were flattering themselves with the belief that their British rulers in India 


had been at last awakened to the necessity of safeguarding Musliny interests and whom 
the public deelaration of the King Emperor's representative in India had lulled into a 
sense of security. It would, however, appear that their satisfaction was premature, and 


after the lapse of. barely a year after the recognition by the Government of India of 


the just principle af separate communal representation—a principle the absolute necessity 
and equity of which was accepted by His Excellency Lord Minto in a public declara- 
tion—Sir George Clarke proposes to give a wide berth to the deliberate policy of Gov- 
ernment in this respect. The phenomenon is curious, to say the least; and we are not 
exaggerating matters when we declare that the pronouncement of the Government of 
Bombay against communal representation has been received with stupefaction by the 
Mausalman population of the country. 


Briefly summarised, the Resolution lays down that in future, as a general rule, 
two-thirds of the members of a District Manicipality shall be elected where the Municipal 
areas have a population of at least 15,000, the rule being subject to exceptions founded 


on special grounds. The privilege of selecting their own presidents will be conferred 


generally on all Municipalities, unless excepted for speciat reasons ; but. the selection must 
be approved by two-thirds of the whole body of Municipal sounidilors and will be subject 
to the sanction of the Governor, in Council. The executive power of the Municipal body 
will be strengthened by the adoption of a chief officer on the line. of the Municipal Com- 
missioner of Bombay. The question of the representation of minorities is shelved by 
asserting that a system of communal representation is beset by practical difficulties and 


groundless statement we have never come across. For we make’ bold to y that the 
réal trath lies in ite converse, Take the case‘of the Punjab, where the double. aystem ip 
actually in. practice—separate communal representation in-some places and the system’ 


hot-beds of. seotional animosities, while li fo in the former is shook 
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lols . ()—-Home. 
1. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 14th August 1908, publishes a com- 
Lea ie a munication which, it says, emanates 


from a Mi Neristivedlat and has been 

specially written for it.’ The writer does not approve of the recent departure 
in the policy of Government. After remarking that it is the first duty of 
Government to keep its subjects pleased with it, he enquires why hag the bomb 
appeared i in India if the people are not displeased with Government, and why 
is there general unrest in the country ? [t argues no manliness or courage 
on the part of the authorities to turn a deaf ear to the cries of the people and 
to try to gag the latter. Even if it is granted for argument’s sake that 
natives are rebelliously inclined and wish to subvert British rule in India, 
the duty of Government should consist in finding out the reason and in remov- 
ing the causes of the discontent, The adoption of repressive measures can 
qnly. add, fuel. to the fire and atill further deepen the unrest that prevails. 
The partition. of Bengal resulted in the swadeshi and boycott movements, 
while, deportations and the Seditious Meetings Act have led to the appearance 
of the bomb. In other words, Government's policy of repression has only 
made matters worse and may, if persisted in, be relied upon to bring about 
still more undesirable state of affairs, The correspondent then goes on 
to say. that it would prove more beneficial to Government to set.to work to 
treat the people with justice. It is hardly fair to prevent natives from 
crying out when they are in pain. They are not mad and there must be 
gome reason for the outcry. now raised by them. If, however, they: are 
mad, it is absurd to gag them or send them to jail. They should be placed 
in lunatic asylums. é fi fet ‘hie ean 


2. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 9th August 1908, says that at a a 
| convened meeting of the wine native 
residents of Bombay Sir! S yden 
Clarke deplored the fact that Government had ao received any m¢ 
or practical help from, the leaders of; the people, It..is. very sur 
few officials hee’ make such remarks in 7 name of mo 
Bombay say whether it is in Keeping 
reople ‘ ie another under subjection. — No. conque 


Government and the. people, 
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right to"keep others in bomiagd—a fact: which Sir Sydenham seemé to. have 
‘lost sight ‘of in making: the ‘above complaint. The paper then goes on to 
‘say that a spirit of nationalism has been‘created in India, and that the people 
have begun to feel that their affairs should be managed in accordance with 
their wishes. And when their opinions are overlooked they resent this. 
It was therefore but natural for the mill hands at Bombay: to have struck 
work in‘token of their disapproval (of the sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak). 
The incident teaches one a usefyl. lesson, namely, that the palicy of repression 
followed by Government ia destined to prove futile. It would be very fortu- 
nate for the country if ‘the Governor of Bombay. were to realise that the 
prevailing discontent cannot he put down by means of force, and that so long 
as it exists both Government and the people can know no rest. In seeking 
+, for moral support from the people. His Excellency should also have considered 
“whether the law was being administered i in a just and righteous manner. The 
highest Statesmen are of opinion that it is not sufficient merely to administer 
justice, but that the peaple ruled over should also he convinced that they 
are being treated with justice.- .But when the rulers happen to be foreigners 
if 3 is particularly necessary for them to observe this principle in connectidn 


with State prosecutions. ‘and te ‘attach weight to the opinion and feelings of the 


people j in awarding punishments, 3 ‘The Editor does not consider it strange 
that after openly . expressing, their disapproval the people: should not have 
rendered the authorities any help in. putting. down. disturbances. He then 
refers to the telegram received by: Sir Sydenham Clarke from Australia offering 


military help in quelling riots and says that acekerg after annie would. do 
well to make a note of thig. 


. : 


8... The. Aftab, (Delhi ), of the 9th August 1908, remarks that sean who 

- wed pone le Government -. . .... believe ‘that a people can achieve 
ae & yo? ..>+. nothing against their Government 
auah open their ¢ eyes oak see what the subjects of Turkey have accomplished 
-Pecently. - After observing that the: Sultan:of Turkey has been “forced to grant 
a constitution, it says that a King can grant his subjects nothing. All power 
belongs to the people, and he who exercises it against their’ wishes is‘a usurper 
' and: tyrant. . The subjects of Turkey have hitherto’ been. ignorant of their 
tights, but; now they had obtained them fram the Sultan. Again not long ago 
the Portuguese. killed their oppressive, King,. and after. his death _they 
obtained-all that they: had:.previously asked for...The Persians also have 
~ succeeded in‘obtaining a Parliament from the Shah;- and this affords another 
example of the great might of the ruled.. The: Aftab adds that the: ruled have 
the advantage of numbers over their ruler; so much ‘so that he cannot oppose 
their wishes. He may defy them at first, but in the end he-is forced to yield 
to them. | The above ingtanices should inspire Indians algo with courage. 
Although: they know that ‘they ‘have to fight an ex: remely oppressive and 
- blood-thirsty hypocrite, they should take heart from the exam ples of others and 


feel confident that they also ‘will ‘succeed gooner or. lates. 
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i The, Hakam m (Quin), of the 6th. August 1908, iain, that the 

oy, Ahmadis: are enjoined to. take.no part 
si ety in political agitation and-to. look upon 
Diegging $0 fem. After, oo ta the ‘oppression 
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(. practided ajen Mubatymadans desing the Sikh period -and to the religions 
pen erty: and~ other blessings enjoyed by them:under the present régime, the 
japer says that the comfort and facilities now enjoyed by them did not. fall 
“to -their lot during their ofn rule even. They should ‘therefore consider it a 
“sacred duty to be loyal and obedient to their present. rulers, This is incum- 
bent on Ahmadis in particular, who would, but for British rule, have been 
‘murdered at the instance of UVlemas; and it isa ‘matter for ‘gatisfaction that 
they did not participate in the disturbances which followed Mr. Tilak’s con- 
eviction, although their number in the Bombay Presidency exceeds 11 thousand, 
‘Ta eonttanton, the Editor advises them to steer clear of all seditious movements. 


5. The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahote), of the 19th _ 


The Blad Babin Depotaion, boa: fh ee iets aad t. ay ae 
© Logat Deputations and Aseswrances © ' «=... . 


vi; ) “It-does not appear clear why so much preliminary fuss is being made about the 
proposed deputation of the Punjab Hindu. Sabha which has been accorded the permission 


S > 4 
es ae : 


of presenting an address of welcome to Sir Louis Dane on the 22nd instant. Since days | 


preceding the fixing of the date: the coming event has been announced with a sort of 
flourish in ajl the papers of the country, and one cannot help wondering if there is going 
to be anything extraordinary in connection with the function or if any particular person 
ox: persons ig or are interested in doing the advertising. Deputations come and g°, and 
potas in exceptional cases, such as that of All-India Moslem League last year, it is ‘only 
pfter the function is over that the public come to know of it when reading the address 
and the reply in the papers.. Is the Punjab Hindu Sebbs going to run in competition 
_ yith the Jocal Muhammadan depntation to necessitate all this blowing of trampet and 
beating of the drum? Needless to say, this sort of thing is very much calculated to give 
an artificial look to these deputations and seems to furnish justification for the meaning 
which the average man is reading into certain words recently dropped from the lips of the 
Viceroy. In the telegraphic columns of the Pioneer of the 16th instant His Excellency’s 
Private Secretary is reported to have: telegraphed to the Maharaja of Durbhanga as fol- 
lows :—‘ His Excellency, is extremely. pleased at the success of the manifesto which you 
presented to the Lieutenant-Goversor yesterday, ahd desired me to thank yeu and all con- 
cerned i in getting it'wp. His Excellency is sure that it will have a most beneficial effect.” 
The message evidently refers to the loyal manifesto recently issued in ‘Behar under the 
auspices of the local Landholder’s Association of. which the Maharaja of Durbhanga is 
President, : What we wish to draw. attention to are the words we have put in italics, 
The Viceroy. thanks those who were concerned in getting up the manifesto and congratu- 
lates them on. its success, ag if the manifesto was @ show or tamasha got up by seme 
people who therefore deserved recognition for the entertainment furnished’ by’ theni. 
Itis hardly to be believed that the Viceroy really meant to tell the Maharaja of Durbhanga 
that these manifestoes and deputations are often got-up affairs and that their immediate 
SUCCESS AS B show is the chief point worth nothing. ..But truth sometimes comeg out. im 
iiaexpected ways and from the most unlikely sources ; and the profnse advertising which 
is’ being given to the Punjab Hindu Sabha deputation would seem to lend color to the 
theory that some people are getting it up who will, i in ba ‘course, receive the thanks of the 
Government for the suocess of their efforts. 


“ We certainly.do not wish td discourage: the Punjab Hindu Sabha | 
or: nebn at its effort. to demonstrate the loyalty. of the Hindu population tort 


its mimion 
he authorities, 


Keeping on good terms. -with the powers that be is what every Hindu w uld desire, but | 


what we are afraid of is lest these demonstrations should end only in ¢ mebody being 
thanked for getting up the show and in congratalations: on its ‘success, We had Hindu 
Députal ions ‘last’ year during thé trying days of the ‘unrest,’ but the pity is. we cannot 
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GG Ming “Which: Wdulde We etidereeded trom | peoply’s: generat ieduaes ia 
ahaa ‘ahi® ‘Wi6012 ‘ball for ‘nd'opeeial {protentations. unless ‘there be cahseg ay wosk:in 
*'¢he tothufuifityealéulated to foment the opyotite feeling. The. Hindu Sebba deputation, 
: We understand; propose to hésure His Honour the new - Ligutenant-Governor of” the at 
. ment to the Government of: the Hindu population of the Provinee ; but. if the ey a are true to 
., themselves they should not fayt.to explain why such an assurance hi is Feiting ebay t 
this date, and what are the:eauses of any f forces tending ‘to Ainloyaley tHit fay Be’ at’ Work 
“Yn their. midst. The deputation sth ‘ire: all foyal erent tio ‘doubt; dnd 'sd ate Vtheiy WH 
‘aay Hot form ‘part of the lucky compatiy; bit icy stottd aot neglect to explain whty 
“Wéihe ‘Padple, ino worse than thenielves in A vavaesit, capacity or social position; should béve 
‘Sacutred ‘Wie ‘rick of ‘being regatded as disloyal: To express ‘deep: abherrence. of the 
avarchist, movement. and Gastardly erimes’ is another object of the deputation. That is 
likely | to. ‘be ‘somewhat ort ef date ‘and pliee, “Wwé ‘tite Afraid; © Abhortenes ef anarchist 
methods has already been expresséd all over the eountry to almest: a panseating extent, 
and the Punjab happily being. urfaffected. by. anarchist activities there is no particular — 
pmecessity of dilating upon. the misfortunes or misdeeds of ether Provinces with whose 
circumstanees ‘woe. are not Tally familiar. What ‘ft behidvess dépttation ‘lite’ that of the 
Punja b Hinds Sabha at thie date fe tidt 6 mich ‘tu Wéndduee ‘afdichinm in: ‘Other: ‘Provinces, 
ficiently denouneed alveaily, t bat te HAVES and warn ‘the ‘duthorities iow 
‘anarchism. ‘may ‘be kep t out of ‘their owh Pi0vi they ought to ‘tell the : ‘Lieatenant. 
CBovernor that there may be cisenméthncds ‘in ‘the i ‘e ple, tach'ds ‘Were Weouigin 
about i in, the "Punjab diving the late tegiitie, that “it ‘i siiy tive thvéen ‘to desperation, ‘thi 
them ‘lose’ there heads and think of wild ‘scheniés of ‘faticied ‘Yelief. ‘What's. traly 16 
body of men should do ‘is not woerely” to ‘try to i tlie ‘authorities with ‘anatraiicds the 
all is “well, ‘bat te ‘warn ‘them of dangers: that ‘may be ‘ahead. Phin speakers ‘hid ide 
Satbachanias have been’ {he best friends of Kings and Governiienta in modein ‘as ‘well te, 
ancient times, Shough they have generally ide ‘tie ‘odin ‘ead Mietevout “ef P thot es 


~e 
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6. The Aftod (Dei), of the 9th Auge uit 1988, wticing ai 
spoon Mr. *Titak’s conviction, ssys that the 
So Tiak’s conviction. on ce ‘sentenee: passed on him: is practically 
one‘of death, ‘bikée He is an ‘old man of 53 years arid-i4 suffering from dishiten, 
The question which the people should consider now'is whether they will: ‘allow 
Government to gain its object of ‘stamping: Gas “All ove’ Ter ihety th their 
minds. It has imprisoned Mr. Tilak with the ‘objete ‘ou p-reotin ip’ ‘the plants 
of liberty in India, but it should remember that by doing ‘so it hae only dtiven 
the-Marhattas to.join hands with the Bengalis, and has. ‘increased the ‘people’s 
hatred ‘for the: Engtish a thotisandfold. The transportation of the Marhatta: 
Yeadér°lins made 80: crores of Indians swear to God. not to abandon . the ‘banner 
Bt Beit: as long as there is breath in their’ bodies. © ‘Fhey have taken a vow that 


: pen sng as even one Ladian: iwitlive, théy will néver iniakespesice swith the: Bogliab 


the latter as their friends. They 'w would ‘father @iein thelr: 


for sberty ‘tian lead a'life- of savéry'and ‘dingtsce. ‘They-arefally -aware of 
their cri ‘iti teal och ses ‘but’ this lias not’ made tsetse from‘ making ‘sacrifices: 
7 Tove, ‘Mr. Tilak was an \ iabodidiedit'of ‘theis hopes aud 
impr comment means ‘that 'w whoever ‘aepies’ to liberty Will he 
dealt with ike him, Bat ary they, ‘aske the Bditor, Prepared "to day to tig 


intinals ? Ags 
atthe latter are not “the: Goda, of In 


oll 


: the people’s: conserit,: The’ country in reality bulowgs to: the. pickle: and: the 


English havé taken possession of it by force. *‘Thé Editor conclades by remark~ 
‘ing. that‘ whatever ‘the end of Mr. ‘Tilak ‘may be one~thing™ is’ "patent, - 
namely; that Governments policy of repression has altogether | failed in achiev- 


ing its object. -And if Government still persists . in its present course thé 
_xelations, between the rulers and the ruled will be. further strained from day 


to.day:and things will end:as they have always ended, in irigktog ‘between | 


Ay —_—_ rulers and: oppressed subjects, = ds. 
: caw. The ‘Aftab (Delhi), of. ‘the 9th . August “1908, remarks thet 
i. Silk’ igi. fey Mr, Tilak g_conyiction has filled the 


. minds of. his. countrymen with such 
intense grief that they have not as yet been able to realise the duties which 


their “ national martyr” has entrusted to’ them to destargs The struggle 
for freedom by every nation of the ‘world, it adds, ‘divides itself into, twa, 
periods. In the earlier period circumstances arise which incline the nation to 
‘follow the lead. of a great. political guide, and leaders of this description come 
into existence with the © exigencies of time. The. ‘teachings of. such guides 
_evoke’ universal opposition at first ; but ag. -the-- Messengers come from God 
‘they. gain in strength hy degrees rar eventually the sensible among their 
ountrymen are drawn towards them. This attraction is of a religious and 
‘imperceptible character and no éarthy power can withstand it. Before 
“attaining success, however, the leaders have to pass through an ordeal, from 
“which only the purest souls working in’ the name of God can emerge un- 
‘scathed. If the leader ¢ comes out ‘unsuccessful i it should be inferred that God. 1g 
averse t to his nation advancing and becoming free, In case he emerges from 
the ordeal with flying colours the first period of his nation’s struggle for 
freedom comes to an end. This period is altyays so critical that a single false 


‘step in it means the ruin of an entire nation. It requires that the people con; | 


‘cerned shall sucrifice what they hold dearest and most valuable. A persuyal 
of the world’s history will show that a nation desirous of freedom cap 
‘traverse the period in question only after making the highest sacrifices. After 
| referring to, instances in support. of the assertion, the paper says that fortunate 
is the nation which can produce a leader who would gladly offer himself for 
‘sacrifice, The Editor goes on to say: “ My countrymen, . . « _ the 
night of the 22nd July last will ever remain memorable in: the history ‘of India, 
Reflect a little, h jowever, what the incident meant,,.,, There .is nq cayse for fear. 
‘It was no visitation from God... Good cometh even out of evil. Misfortune. ig 
the greatest of teachers. [t does nat behove: brave.men to give way.to despair. 
in misfortune. Your aged leader himself has furnished proof of this. . Do. not 
think that God is angry with you... Qn the contrary Heis pleased. with you, . ‘He 
has. (qnly) demanded. sacrifice from you. . Ip.other words, your leader hag 
gladly. sacrificed. himself -for . your freedom. . The sacrifice offered. by you, hag 
been accepted, God has granted your prayer for: freedom, No. _ human , power 
can now prevent you from obtaining yqur liberty... You have bee tegted (and). 
‘even your enemies on this earth have realised,that you are prepared to ‘make 
‘any: sacrifice and will not rest; till you have. gained.your.. freedom... Read with 
a ee care the last words uttered by your leader and ponder « over, . what | he. pag 


neon parting from. 7 f ‘Whos ay J stig. Dayar soquired whether he eae 


a7 g yuk 


ie ey 


512 
- : | and if may be that. the - dialed ‘tepeeetit: may. be ‘benefitted more: ‘by. ny 
‘sufferings than by my freedom.’ . Did these. words emanate: from the: ‘heart ‘of: 
! : 9 rebel ? No, never.. It.is easy (Ji¢. one thing) to hold a person tight:in the 
| clutches of law, but commonsense can never believe that..a man ‘who’ ‘fears 
God and leaves everything to Him will ever. wish: to break. the law. or ‘upset 
: Government. The.Aftab farther. remarks that Mr. Tilak has sacrificed: himself 
forthe ,country. simply because .he held. the fiem: belief. that.-his : saqpifice 
would lead to his nation moving a step forward i in the. path of progress, This 
is the reason why there is mourning | throughout. the country and why 
ite Moderate ‘newspapers have unanimously condemned Mr.’ ’ Justice 
Davar'’s decision in the case.” The paper concludes by remarking: “My 
countrymen, you: should reflect a little how you can make up for this 
loss.’ You have undoubtedly come out successful through the ordeal 
dnd have gladly sacrificed your leader. But will you say whether you 
- an put up with this sacrifice. Every nation has to bear great misfortune 
and to mourn the death of great and’ popular leaders. But i is the separa: 
tion from national leaders and the accession of strength to the opposite — 
- party a thing which’ can. be easily endured ? And when it is intolerable - 
what should one doin the matter? ....... : . should one sit with. folded 
hands and give up all political agitation ? No, never. That will be unmanly 
‘and cowardly. Your leader struggled for ( your) liberty till the very last and 
even told the J ury that the case would injuriously affect the liberty of .the 
press (in India). But who was there (on the J ury) for the liberty. (of. the 
native press). It is impossible for people to participate in the troubles of others. 
You should work, relying on yourselves, You should try to finish ‘the work 
of the inspired seer (Mr. Tilak), who knew that his sacrifice would. expedite 
: the completion of his work. He relied on you and you (alone) were bis 
support. Will you soon prove and show that you have obeyed his injunctions 
: ’ from your very hearts ? This is not the time for ‘ speechifying ’ (but) for 
‘ Work. ...eseeeeeeeee++ We should give up mutual quarrels. We 
_ should produce thousands of young men to take the vow of swadeshi, boycott 
and national education and induce their countrymen to follow their example. 
It is necessary that you should keep alive the fire of sacrifice kindled by 
Mr. Tilak, and thousands of Tilaks should appear in place of the one (taken 
away from us). You may not have the ability of Tilak, but ‘you, can. continue 
the ‘work “begun (tit. done) by him. His teachings exist’ and have heen 
sufficiently diffused (in the cointtyy. Work alune is needed now. Mr. Tilak 
was extremely far-sighted and knew that the country was ready to work, His. 
martyrdom has influenced mary a true son of India. For ‘instance, Sardar 
Ajit Si ingh, Sufi Amba Parshad and others have proved by becoming Sannyasis 
that the spirit of self-sacrifice existing in the country is ample. Let no one 
run away with the idea that our work can be stopped by taking our leader 
from us. in this way. God grant that ‘we may ‘ebntinde’ our work with the 
perseverance (which characterised ‘Mr: Tilak) and fulfil the last wishes of our 
leader, sparing nothing in the cause of our country e : 4 


—- >. 8 The Aftab. (Delhi, of the. 9th August: 1908, ‘writes. as: follows : $ 
=. | Fi . “ Fortunate. Tilak. 1. Thy: opponents: 
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hadet faith in God fol comitied thy wel to the Aligity rad Whew 
thoa wert: thet’ ‘(from way, Got: Whether they send thed to the’ 
Aoadartindas 6 to’Adet; and’ whether thy body return toa or perishes it exile, ' 
rext neowsed: that’ thy eximpte will always be ‘before they followers. : We | 
are still free and ih ett‘ unfottanate commey; The inere thy chaiad pais. 
thy body the mure: Will the thotght of thy iiffetingh grieve the hearts ‘ 
of Wkarits ‘and the ntore encoutigdd Will.they feel fo perform -theis . 

dutiob. Ie: is only bravé eokdicté: who ‘are told off toe Mad om thé batelefidld! 
of the. next dangerous occasions, anil (36. bat) them death dots not wesken’. 
the army, but fills it with fresh enthusiasm, Each drop of the blood of: 
the brave which falls on the field of battle gives rise toa braye man. 0 
biive nfin! Thou hast completed thy’ work. Thow hast tadght thy 
followers how to suffer for thy'sake and the country. Thow bast put 
peendo-patriots to shame (and) hast taught the lesson of perseverance to 
cowards. Thou hast proved thyself to ‘be a trie leader (and) hast per. 
formed the dutiés of @ patriot in 4 most thorough manner; We find in” 
thee a spirit which makes us regards thee as a peerless man of thy j time.” 

After dilating’ on Mr. ‘Tilak’s qualities of the head, the paper continues :— . 
“ If thou hadat beén: hort in the days of the. Peishwase ».+.. thou wouldest 
undoubtedly. have become a great Peishwa. “Thou art the Nana Farnavis 
of thy time. Ifthou hadst been born ina country ruled by a national 
Government thou wouldst assuredly have risen to be the head of th¥ hation. 


If thou hadst been born in America-or France thy election to the post of . 
President would have reflected honour on the office. But God has andoubt- * 


edly some good object in view even in sending thee to unfortunate India 
under British rule. It would have been no great thing if, after having been 
in France or America, thou hadst risen to be a President. True 
praise lies in this that (although) thou wert born among a people who are 
held fast in the heavy chains of slavery (and although) thou didst not enjoy 
the liberty of speech and writing, still thou wouldst not behave like a coward. 
Whatever thou didst say was said with a pure heart and in clear language.” 
The Aftab then condemns the sentence passed on Mr, Tilak by Mr. Justice 
Davar, who (it says) is not fit even to untie the shoe-latchet of the former. 
It adds that now when the people are not trusted by the authorities they 
should lose no time in determining what they should do next. Apparently 
Government cannot follow the present policy of repression long, nor will 
the British public allow it to doso. The English will never have the folly 
to create disorder in the country by persisting in rigorous repression. The 
Editor’s advice to his fellow-countrymen is to take the vow of swadeshi, boy- 
cott and national education. They should also éstablish panchayate, boy- 


cott Government educational institutions and have no commercial dealings 
with the English. 


9, The Sraj ul- Akhbar (Jhelum), of au lith August 1908, re- 


ee marks that: the fate which has befallen 
ee Mr. Tilak should show how foolish it 
is to write against Government. Mr. Tilak, who was once ame ber of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, was not even released on bail and has . been 
sentenced to six years’ transportation. It.is strange, adds the paper, that 
after: — tried to create unrest am ae nk people 
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a | Tho Jatogh marder trial, | tei ; 
a | : | . conduct was. brutal i in. 


- . the extreme that of Corporal Cullen, who killed an innocent native in order to: 


: | - avenge the murder of a European. nurse, was no whit | less Bavage, eee 
_ edd cen .. B ISEMONGER, — | 
co e - Asst. tothe Deputy Inspector General of Police; = 
s A : eevee a ‘Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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1. ‘The Aftab (Delhi of the 16th August 19068, -depiores the present 
degraded condition of Indians and refers 
to their past greatness, as also their 
efforts to civilise the other nations of the world. It adds that Rajas of India 
did not conquer any foreign countries from lust.of power, knowing as they did 


“re present condition’ of Indians, 


that no Government can rule abroad for long. Whenever, therefore, they 


conquered a country their first thought was to civilize its people, and after this 
object had been attained they hastened to withdraw from the country: Did 
Ram Chandar retain possession of Ceylon after conquering that island? No, 
he installed on its throne none other than the brother of his enemy Ravana. 
What an unfortunate people Indian, are, exclaims the paper. They (once) 
eivilised the whole world, but to-day all men are arrayed against them). 
Instead of expressing its eratiende to them the world applies diverse contempt- 
‘uous epithets to them. This has happened because India is no longer as great 
as she used to be in by-gone ages. She can undoubtedly boast of very good 
qualities, but her sons are no longer a living people for they are wholly devoid of 
Rational enthusiasm. People say that Indians have shaken off their sleep, but 
the Editor is of opinion that so far from this being the case his countrymen do 
not show any signs of life. If, he adds, a person wishes to cut off a piece of 
flesh from any part of a living animal, all the other parts will go to its resctte 
and will not allow the cutting off of useful flesh from any part in their presence. 
Do natives possess a similar spirit, for they all form one body? Are they 
ready in the same way to save the life of any one of them? No, by no means, 
Do they care in the least how it fares with a Mahratta? Are they not foolii 
enough to think that his sufferings do not concern them? Do their hearts ache 
when a Bengali is involved in trouble ? Do the H indus participate in the suffer- 
3 ings of Muhammadans, and vice vers? Do they give a thought to the troubles 
ofa Panjabi? Do Brahmins, Khshatriyas.and Vaishas care for Sudras? ‘Do 

natives shed even one tear when the spleen of a punkha coolie, sive eper’ or Byce is 
ruptured ? If not, how can ‘one know. that they are a living people ? He then 
eee on to gay: that ela teachers: instil feelings of patriotism i in the ‘min 
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| i The Aftab (Delhi), (of the 16th August 1908, pe “het 
Political religion of natives - . : . ¢housaads, lakhs and crores of human 


beings are born and die without 
leavin g a name behind them, It fa i therefore very foolish for a man to feel proud 

of this transient lif, ‘Consequently the; wise have always follawedzthe policy 
of reposing their trust in God alone and of dying for’ Hit, in “otdér* that they 
may gain merit.in the nexs; world,.,. The paper then, goes,on.to say that there 
was a time when it was necessary for Indians to lay down their lives for their 
religion, and when it was an..act -of- merit, to.kill. others in the same cause, 
Now, however, their religion consists of their country, and the mission of their 
lives is to sacrifice themselves in the service-of-their motherland. The Editor 
next remarks :—“ It is our prayer to Almighty God that if we die we may do 
go in jail ; (that) if we have to lose our life we may yield it on the cross for 
the sake of the country ; (and that):iftwe:have to disappear from the world 
one day, our body, our flesh (and) our skin may, for the sake of the country, 

_ resolve into particles and mingle in the soit of'the-country."' «~  .' 


8, An address to students was published. by. the,.A/tab..(Delhi’, 
on the 22nd June (received on the — 
21st August) 1908, in which ‘thé paper 
‘says that, although Delhi,has been shorn‘ of much of its pristine : grandeur’ Tt 
‘mill occupies & unique position among the cities of India. “Its mausoleums; in 
particnlar, in each of which are interred a hundred corpses, have great attrac. 
tion for foreign visitors. The city is not, however, famous for its illustrious 
dead alone ; there are algo “ living dead men” to be found in ‘it; It is’ well 
known that. all political and other useful movements of the day alone thrive 
‘on, the. bload. of students. (Older) mien can spare no time from their ‘worldly 
‘affairs. (to attend to. politics) and their chief occupation consists in the props- 
gation of their species. But students, whose time is their own and - whose 
education fits them to. know of the trend of the tiines,’ take “interest~ in sil 
(public) movements, The students of Delhi used not to be backward! in this 
respect. Of late, however, a great change has come over them. Those ‘who 
formerly. suffered. every. hardship for their country’s sake and went about: like 
 coolies distributing notices, convening political meetings, are ‘now ‘as inactive‘ ds 
if they.had, been paralysed. After remarking that it was through their efforts . 
rather than those. of Syad Haider Raga that | the banner of’ ‘swadeshism was 
~unfarled i inthe “Imperial city,” the Editor calls upon the staderits of ‘Délhi'to 
raise. their spirits and. not to fear death, remembering that life is transient and wl 
musk dig sooner or later.. Only those gain. credit, in the next “world. wlio 
give. up earthly things, wha help the poor and suffer privation and’ death ‘in 
_canse of righteousness, The. students of Delhi should know that the best way 
. to: serve,God.and one’s country consists in serving | one’s fellow-beings.: ‘India, 
_ the kindest. mother, to them, . stands weeping before them and ‘loudly ‘calls 
to them... Ro. they, feel no pity 1 for her? Are’ they devoid “of all feelings‘ of 
- pity, ?, The paper then writes ; —* Are you not the most degraded people i in ‘the 
Pe , You, show no signs of life, Your breast is the’ ‘grave of your desires, 


| @tudentwand: politica): 


“y ; rt , breast: is, the, burial, place of 7 your hopes. ‘Your lieart (lit. liver) ’ is ‘the 


“STARS: of your high... resolves, (and) of your’, patriotism, It’ is not: the: Hot. 

. ronr, .foretat . which Courses through’ your veins bat ‘water. “ “Your 
ekin and flesh is only fit for the worms of the grave. nea». Doi you Trot, 
fool shame (at the thought) that. coming generations" will ¢all’ you: “cowstds 
and poltroons ? Will your sole legacy ¢ to ycur children be faint-heartedness ? 


5S 


Haye, ‘you: lost: all feelings? Are .you, ag. Shakespeare has said, only the, 
graves of your-souls ?. Do; you.agquire, edneation only..to blacken ‘the boots. 
of Englishmen: ? Are yon so:bouad to slavery that liberty is, wholly, unknown, 
to-you.!” - The Editor then goes on to pay that,those who advise the students 
of Dalhi to shun political movement are their bitterest enemies, for even a 
great philosopher like . Aristotle regards the knowledge : ‘Of politics’ as * thie 
highest form of education.. Students ¢annot excuse themselves by saying 
that there is no one to lead them,. If they show by . the ir~ conduct. that they 
really.desire a leader they. will nat long. be left without one. Why do they 
not stand by those who are ready to help them, and: why do they not punish 
men who wish to. drag them down ?. Because, they study the history. of 
England they should not for that reason hate their own country. They 
should know that people . who are at war with one another can never make 
any progress. They | should no t have a poor opinion of themselves : they. are 
the future hope of the nation. If they ‘lay up no. store ‘of patriotism — their 
deacendants will know nothi ing of that sweet. feeling. They: should purify 
their hearts with the fire of patriotism. When. the flame. leaps from their 
pure heatts it will reduce very large pieces of wood to ashes,” The Editor 
concludes. by regretting that! the stadents of Delhi have lost. ground instead 
of moving forward. When the swadesh; movement found its way to Delhi 
they gave up the use of foreign cigars. Yet now, th ey take pride in smoking 


them. Will the day everdawn when | the youth ‘of Delhi will again — : 


themselves and .cease to pass their days i in a state of living death ?. 
4. . The Aftab (Delhi), of the 16th August 1908, publishes the follow- 


Recent a for sedition. — : 
; oi judgment” : 

'“ The ites is, what should one.do if. the * of judgment. suddenly 
arrives. What,should one do if darkness set in on all sides, so that one hand 
could not see:the other and it became impossible to discern the path. ? What 
should one do if arrows rain down from all sides and the heart is pierced 
through by the darts of oppression ? What should aman. do if blood rained 
down from the sky ; if snakes. and scorpions, came out of the earth and bit him; . 
if crocodiles, emerged from the river and tried to devour him ; if the beasts 
of the desert tried to crush and eat him ; if the. bird. s of the air ‘desired to. tear 


and eat, him ; if. those near him became strangers, . and. his friends became 


‘converted ‘into: enemies ; if food. and. water turned info poison 5, ‘if the sky fell 
down and. the earth yawned. asunder ? He. should. not lose. heart, whatever 
happened. : He. should. not let. his courage. abate, bse e should keep. hig. word 


and.not turn back.from it. He. sh ould. keep. hig, honpur.. intact. even, at the 


tisk of life.. His word and his head. should. keep company, (lit. there, should be 
no distinction between his word and his head),; . he, should; only, relinguigh the 


sone thls 5 word, pin he has lost. th, @. other. es AN the, hot rudl been. cut, iat) 
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| ait andther has been hit on the shoulder, another is gasping, another ts waillnir, 


another i¢ cryiny, another is’ uttering lsmentation, (and) another stands 
Heating his head with both hands. A young (and) besutiful (/é¢, moon-faced) 
dy stands on this stricken field tearing ‘her hair ‘and crying: ‘ Brother! 
. , Brother !" (Avabindo Ghosh®),: When 
he jai tp cm, no’ ‘ote replies: to her she ‘beats’: her 
breast. “She teats her clothed, and Tistens carefully again. A groan is heard 
dione side. She approaches near with a trembling heart (and): secs hey 
young’ brother writhing in agony. She cannot bear the sight, falls on the 
ground (and) utters ‘cries. Inthe meartime an aged, illustrious and ehaste lady 
comes (on the scene’, utters the cry: ‘Oh my: son, Arebindo {’ (and) fails 
down senseless on that dead body. How'can this old lady heave the strength 
to see the light (tit. the star) of her eyes vanish ‘before her, to see the lamp. of 
her house extinguished in her presence (and) to see the darling (14. the piece} 
of her heart slaughtered before her eyes?, She throws herself on the 
{and) writhes (in pain). She rabs her eyes-against the feet of her darling and 
calls to her son to rise. When {her) son does not respond to her call she 
weeps sill more (bitterly). Meanwhile this stalwart youth gasps (in the agony 
of death). Bat his aged mother ere thie has dashed her head a 
and passed away with the ory of * Qh, Arabindo-!’.on her lips. 


A handsome ‘youth (Chidambaram Pillay*). Ties writhing 4 im agony in the 
dust on another (Hit..one) side. Experi- 
ence ‘(Jé#. practice—farika) says --that 


*The brackets am the paper's owt. | 


since ¢ the youth 3 is strong he will give up the ghost ‘with ‘much difficulty. His 


soul feels grieved for unfortunate India‘even when it is abont to quit his hody. 

He is in the agonies of death. Who is there to pour a drop of water into his 
mouth (He: throat) ?: Those: for whom he sid down. his life have fled. fom the 
field and thrown themudlves at ‘the feet of the enemy, — 


Oa another: (tit. one) side an old woman stands crying: “ 0 Pini, ‘my 
earnings for the past 18 years! ‘Where art thou ? Show (me) thy face: ‘but 
once ‘in the moment of thy death. “My scn, why art thou so angry (with me)?” 
‘At her lamentations another old woman comes forward beating her ‘breast ‘and 
‘asking ‘ Has any one seen Dina Nath, the darling of ‘my: ‘heart'?” Both 
(weep) together and make rivers of tears flow on ‘the ‘field, On ‘hearing 
‘their voices anofher old woman comes ‘runting-up ‘and ‘enquires: all ‘confused 
‘t Ladies, is my Shanti well? (T hope) he has ‘not ‘been wouttded'?’ ‘Who isto 
say to'ber in reply, * Unfortunate woman, the datling- of thy heart ‘has been crush- 
‘@'into'the dust, ‘Thy moon has disappeared under ‘the clouds of destruction? 
"Lo ! ‘in ‘the nreantinse s-young: ‘inl ‘wearing aburge i is seen ‘searching ‘for-some 
‘one winong the dead in this datk-night withs torch’in her’hand. On approaching 
“near dhe 'proves‘ta, ‘be'the wife ‘of “Fazl-ul-Hasan, ‘When ‘this ‘grief-stricken 
‘(gith) *heard -these “three ‘(old ‘ womert) ‘uttering lamentations -éhe “became 


lies, i not ti lic well ?* | "With ‘whotn (was:it) ‘well there’? ’ ‘lP hed been 
a i the horses'of deith. “'Qn-the ‘other ‘dide'of'tha’ field : some’ ‘little 
tare! heaite antl Yost “are 6 ‘reiting ‘en Reson “Aand) or 


G oye: 
+ 


side the: Bengali.women stand beating their heads. - They say, ‘Whole ‘families 
ahs have been ruined. . The earnings-of a life-time ‘have been .awept. away: 


, Meanwhile . a: light appeared. on one side. All- turned to see (what, it 
_was). ‘They saw thousands of Mahrattas: with bare -heads and feet, wes 
winding ‘sheets, . throwing dust on their heads, heating their breasts with their 
 fiats (and) weeping loudly—carrying a bier and coming (towards themt). The 
Dier.was covered with a black: sheet, ‘and was overhung by an awning. 
Is appears:that the body. is:that ofa great .Emperor. Behind’ it are the demd 
bodies of many young devoted men. (votaries of the deceased). The Mahrattas 
ery.‘ (Government). has. ruined our. country, has. killed our Emperor (and) 
.gucked the life blood of our.youth. ‘We will move heaven ‘and earth to loosen 
the nails of oppression.’ Simultaneously a crowd of Madrasis came from the 
other side. beating their heads:(and) saying ‘ Friends, (Government) has _per- 
.petrated a general massacre among us (and) has cut off the heads of hundreds. 
‘How can we console ourselves ? . How can we repress our afflicted hearts ? « If 
Me had only .received one. wound we would ~ — ointment to. it. 
There are, however, wounds all over our hearts.’ 


eo @ 
? 


"8 While these grief-stricken persons “made 8 very great noise and filled 
the entire field with their lamentations, there appeared suddenly a small cloud 


* ‘in the east (Japan®).- Its rumblings 
ee and the: flashes from it terrified: all. 
It thundered and flashed with mi ight overhead. The hearts of the. people 


sank within them (and) their eyes closed. They ceased weeping and crying. 
The cloud was suddenly rent asunder with a great crash. On . looking (up) 
they sawa throne descend. (from the sky). A divine angel with a reg- 
plendent. face stood on this throne. Four lamps:burned on_ the four. legs of 
the throne. _All were charmed at sight of: the face of. the. ‘angel. (and) 
a fell a hush on the jangle. All waited to see what. would . happen 
Then the angel opened his eloquent lips and. said with a smile: 

‘ 0 pee aa fools ! Why, do. you make so much noise and cry. like 
cowards ? If you wish for liberty you will. have. to sacrifice. your. property 
(and) your lives (for it). If you seek for me, the aged mother will have to. 
offer her. qnly son, the. sister will have to part with her brother,, chaste 
women will have to become widows and innocent children will. be. orphaned, 
You. have already. become dismayed. You have not. been sufficiently ..tested 
a8 yet. . Much remains still (to be done). If you complain now you had 
better give up your efforts. If you ' wish to continue, your efforts. you should 
be ready to make further sacrifices. Shameleas.creatures -!:This is. all. ;I have 
to BAY. He who . hag heard. (me) | has. heard (what I - have said). . Go and 
‘communicate (my words) to him who has. not. ,heard (me)... After :saying 
this the divine angel went. aloft. and. concealed himself in , the cloud, The 
cloud thundered and went back in the direction, ‘from which . o ned come. 
For, a, while there was “complete silence, inthe. field, 
standing silent like statues. At. last .the women came forw d.. 
to upbraid the men (saying), ‘ By losing heart -you:have disconraged 
How could the brave men listen to this ?. The. sight .of, Hert had 
roused them from the sleep of ‘negligence. They hissy) at On6e 3. Lf 

: di (ahd). facrifice our lives for liberty.’ ‘After’ sa this’ wt bégar 
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The Nasin- uli Hind (Lahore), of the Sind August 1908, ere 
@ communication from Sufi Am 

Pe pont Me Aton, Pershed, Manager, Tilak Ashram, 
Lahore, who states that Mr. Tilak, the National Martyr and the apostle of 

“our” liberty, has. been separated from “us” and asks whether it will in any 
way hamper “our” work if no snocessor is appointed to'him, After replying» 
to the question with an emphatic “no”, the writer says that Tilak Maharaj 
has left his teachings for his followers, telling them in clear language what 
they should do now, “If strong hands”, he adds, “have taken away our 
political guide from us, will his message remain unaccomplished ? This is an 
impossibility, God wishes that we should now attain salvation, He called upon 
us to make a very great sacrifice and we have done so. We have won His ap: 
proval, Tilak Maharaj was 53 years of age. He was # human being like us 
and would have left us one day. Would you have been pleased if your darling, 
your chief, your guide had died in his bed from fever or some other disense 
and had not been taken from you when fighting for your salvation like a lion 
to the last ? This lion-hearted, aged guide of ours has shown us that young 
men can accomplish even-more than he has done. Come let us fulfil his last 
wishes, Come let us tell him in his prison that we are no unworthy followerg 
of his, (that) we will not let his name perish even in spite of opposition from 
the whole world {and that) in all probability we shall accomplish his mission 
in his lifetime.” The writer then goes on to say that Mr. Tilak’s teachings 
cannot be kept alive unless there arise young men who will make sustained 
efforts to disseminate his teachings, Such martyrs can only be produced ‘after 
great trouble ; and consequently he and Sardar Ajit’ Singh have decided to 


establish a permanent memorial to Tilakji Maharaj, which will not only per- 


petuate the Maharatta leader’s name, but will also prove beneficial to the 
eountry. The memorial will take the form of an Ashram, which will he 
located at place decided upon by the majority of the people. The institution 
till maintain a large library containing all political books and the histories 
of all countries, especially those books dealing with the history of India and 
with Indian economies, to which all will have free access, Young men desirous 


of learning politics and economics will be taught those subjects there, being 


provided with clothes and food gratis if necessary. In short, the Ashram will 
serve the purpose of a political school or university where eminent men will 
teach without receiving remuneration, The Ashram will be called after Mr. Tilak 
and will contain a stone statue of him. After emphasising the necessity for 
systematising political education in India and organising the forces now en- 
gaged in disseminating it, the correspondent says that “it is our duty to place 
political education on a strong and permanent basis for Mr. Tilak devoted his 
whole tife to establish this and to convey it to the masses, We should produce 

able Editors st the Ashram and help forward the work which, as a journalist, 
he performed to perfection throughout his life. We should produce at the 
‘Ashram éxperts in the art of oratory in order to disseminate widely the ideas 
of which the country stands in sore need.” ‘In conclusion, the writer appeals 
for fands, adding that remittances should be made payable to him.and that 
the Ashram ‘will be operied 88 BOON ‘BS SU ficient funds have been collected, . 


8 The Jhang Siat (Thang), of the 22nd August 1908, snd Hiedastom 


mie (Lahore), of the 28th August 1908, alee 
fs aaianl ee. the foregoing commlusicntion, 
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1) The Nazim ul-Hi nd (Lahore), of the 22nd August. 1908, : whiting; 

_ about’Mr. Tilak’s conviction, says: that: 
Indians, who are no longer free to give . 
expression to their feelings, cannot alter the sentence passed on the accused. 
If, British mercy does not stand him in good stead, and if he is destined to 
live some time longer, the Mahratta leader will have to pass his remaining days 
in prison. Ata time when numberless men have-been slain. in the political, 
shambles it can serve no useful purpose to make a noise about the real or sup-. 
posed martyrdom of Mr. Tilak. It is, however, noteworthy that-in his able. . 
address to.the Jury Mr. Tilak denied that he had, been guilty of sedition, 
Nor did he admit that he wished Government ill or that he was given to. 
disseminating sedition or creating feelings of hatred against, Government. On 
the contrary he claimed to be a well-wisher of both Government and. the, 
country. Consequently, “we” feel justified in regretting. hia end, while his, 
services to the country, his profound learning, his literary achievements and 
his patriotism entitle him. to “our” sympathy and call upon “us” to give | 
him his meed-of appreciation. The Editor therefore sees nothing objection- 
able in Sufi Amba Pershad’s proposal to found: a Tilak Ashram. Mr. Tilak, 
he adds, was undoubtedly the political hero and leader of the. people, and . the. 3 
latter should give proof of their appreciation of hie services by. establishing . 
the proposed Ashram. - He thoroughly approves of the project, looks upon. it, 
as 4 means of spreading education, and appeals to his countrymen to find the 
necessary funds, promising to give his own mite in sid of the institution. 
He feels convinced that the Ashram will not prove a strong-hold of sedition. | 


8. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th August 1908, announces that 
Sufi Amba Parshad and Sardar Ajit 
Singh intend to establish a Tilak: 
Ashram in order to perpetuate Mr. Tilak’s name and to complete the work: 
begun by him. The institution will provide a large library of books on. 
politics and supply all newspapers devoted to the service of the nation. It. 
will also impart regular political education to a few young men ‘popes to. 
sacrifice themselves for the country. . 


The proposed Tilak Ashram, 


_ The proposed Tilak Ashram. 


9, Writing on the same subject, the Rozanr ( Lahore), of the 19th: 
August 1908, enquires from Sufi Amba 
Parshad and Sardar Aye Singh h whether ) 
the project will ever be carried into effect. . | 


10. The Rowina (Lahore), of the 14th August 1908, states that the 
appeal which Sarojani Ghosh issued for 
funds in aid-of her brother has brought, 
in over Res. 20,000 and that about Res. 10,000 more is still wanted. After: 
remarking that the entire sum will be paid to a Feringhee lawyer named, 
Jackson, who is to be engaged for the accused, the Editor enquires from Sarojani 
Ghosh whether, in face‘of the decision in the Tilak case, she can hope for. any. 
justice in the-case against her brother. The accused’is undoubtedly innocent of 
- the charges preferred against him, but’ his sister ought'to know that he has not 
been arrested merely to be set free in the end,  Sarojaai Ghobh. ehonld live on 
the ‘money which may: be collected till her: brother is liberated and. retarns be 
The subscriptions represent money earned by the people with the sweat 
thelr brow tnd should inot be wasted:by being made over to a Fering hee, a A 


‘The proposed Tilak Ashram. 


Arabindo Ghose defence fond. 
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know'h how thé case against’ Arabindo. Ghosh will end; He loves his country and 
his countrymen and is tli¢ ablest Indian of his time. This alone i 1s more than 
Rie to send him to the gallows. 


Sei — Parkash ) (Lahore), of the {8th hai 1908, remarks that the 
lith August, on which day Khudi Ram 
- Bose was hanged, will always be mem- 
orable in the history of India. The news of the execution suggests several 
thoughts. One of these is how two young men have thrown away their lives 
simply by liaving adopted a wrong course in order to. obtain a redress of their 
grievances. Another is that Government has failed to make « any arrangements 
for curing brain sick persons of the type of Khudi Ram and his -companion. | 
Khadi Ram was undoubtedly guilty of murder, still he should not be classed 
with hard-hearted murderers, He: committed the offence; not because there 
was anything wrong with his heart, but because he was suffering from mental 
derangement. Common murderers take the lives of others from selfish motives, 
bat’ Khudi Ram ‘had ‘no personal grievance against Government. He felt that 
Government paid no heed to the grievances of his countrymen, and this led him 
to’ adopt a wrong course in order'to have them redressed. The act was the result 
of ‘a diseased brain ‘and he should not have been punished in the same : way as. 
hardehed murderer, If Government had restored his ‘mental equilibriam, . he 
cduld ‘have been made a useful member of society. The paper concludes by re-: 
marking that in future Government should treat offenders _ ‘Khudi — An 
such a way as to make them useful members of society. an shia 


12. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), ofthe 15th en 1908, writ- 
ee ing on the same‘ subject, says that 
Rr Bam Bho sare although it feels no sympathy for Khudi 
Ram because of the crime comuiitted by him, still it is of opinion that it would 
have been hetter if the authorities had been far-sighted enough to profit by the 
example of the King of Portugal and had pardoned the unfortunate lad. After 
remarking that the authorities hold the mistaken view that such punishments. 
will help in uprooting anarchism in the country, the paper observes that “his- 
tory proves that repression has never been successful, It. would be far better. 
if the authorities abandoned their policy of repression ip favour of one of con- 
ciliation. It has no sympathy with anarchists, but it cannot refrain’ from tell- 
ing the authorities on the strength of the lessons taught by , history: that. there 
is still time for them to win the Learts of the people, 


13, The Azad (Lahore), for June (received on the 24th Aicrest) 
1908 publishes an article on “ National 
History” from the pen of Lala Har 
Dial, M, A. The writer says that one should study history j in order to dis- 
cover the principle which governs the rise and fall ,of nations. Indians, of: 
to-day are making earnest: efforts to find ont that secret; principle in order. 
to-enable: themselves to defend their religion’ and country against the attacks 
insde'‘on them: from all: sides. .After remarking that. the present: helpless, 
- gondition of ‘India excites‘the contempt of neighbouring’ nations, the -writer- 
calls: es her 2 sons to ah oP their loins and set, out in search for the sts of ; 


Kbnéi Ram Bhowe. 


National history, 


ady of the: histories, of bath dead and living Salona, 
only maintain, their national life by. preserving , their 
ton! 8 sf a depends Upon its . own deeds, é ig, it works 
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“out its own-destiny. If it loses’ power, health, honour, &c.,. it - cannot: regain 
“thé same by accusing its-conquerors of bad faith and treachery. ‘When-s 
" people are oppressed in their owh Country’ and’ their young men and ‘virgin 
- girls ‘are made slaves by their conquerors, when their children-cry for want 
_ of food and their religion is insulted, and when Rajas and priests are em- 
; ployed..to work as orderlies and the honour of their women is assailed, they 
- should reflect calmly and find out. the. causes of their being in such a dis- 
‘ graceful plight. It should be borne in mind that a nation numbering thousands 
of millions cannot be conquered even by the whole world unless it has been 
‘first attacked by svarice, laziness, selfishness and ‘cowardice. It. is these 
vices which sap the vitality of a nation and leave it an easy prey for. con- 
querors. It is ‘only a study of national history that keeps alive the virtués 
‘on which the life of a nation depends. In case a people happen to possess no 
history of their own they should merge themselves on some: other nation 
with a history and derive inspiration from the history of the latter. As an 
_ instance in, point, Lala Har Dial says that the Negroes of Africa could boast 
of no history, but that since their conversion to Islam they have been making 
headway in the race for progress and civilisation. After remarking that 
political: progress depends upon moral advancement, the Lala goes on. to say 
that even small nations, which had neither wealth nor arms, have been known 
to conquer large nations simply owing to their superior morals. On the 
contrary, if a nation does not possess high morals its forts, its temples,: its : 
treasuries and its arsenals can avail it nothing, and all its possessions pass : 
into the hands of others. Its temples are pulled down and the debris is 
used for making graves for its sons. Its treasuries are plundered by its 
enemies and the contents of its arsenals are used in blowing up its houses and 
bringing about its downfall. On the contrary, if a nation is possessed of good 
qualities, it is not only able to protect itself, but also to help others. The 
writer then states that a people can preserve their morals by leading a virtuous e 
life. He points out next that a people can never form a nation unless they study | 
their national history. In conclusion, he says that so far he has discussed | 
only general principles, and that he will discuss later how natives can utilise 
these principles and their national history for improving their morals and pro- 
moting union in their ranks. 


14. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore) of the 26th August a | 
Sedition in India. | 1908 :— | | 


“ Sir John Hewett on ‘ Law and Order.’ 


as “We must give Sir John Hewett credit for the amiable spirit which on the 

whole animates his speech on the spread of disaffection delivered at Agra, which is re- 

_ produced at length in this issue, though we cannot help differing from some of the sen- 
timents expressed in the same. If Sir John speaks as’ an official, inspired mainly by 

official sources of information, he does not divest himself of the: manners: of the geatle- 

man and is anxious that his audience should have confidence in the Government, jast 

-a8.on behalf of the Government he seeks to take them into his confidence. :The matter 
of-regret. is that like all officials, and like some of their advisers among Indians, he 

takes for granted that in the matter of ‘sedition’ it ‘is only the people wlio have. 
erred and failed in their duty, while the Govern ment has remained immaculate and 

above, ‘criticism. ‘He denounces sedition and what he believes the persistent efforts of 

: to disseminate it, and this he is _perfeotly Agog pares ae ree. 
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mianifested Qiannenlves?:: This is: matter for. canpaindeitaa: te tet. only; singe the qui- 
break! “Of whatis: called: seditién have: the: authorities,.in. India. shown.aey anxiety fo | 
= the: people’a representatives: into confidance and. seek their _90-operation ; these. 
same representatives. having heretofore been egregiously igtored in all the counsels 
pi’ actions of the Government as if they were & class not at all to be counted with. 
But in the whole of the speech there is nota. single word to indicate a consciousness 
-on the part of Sir John that the Government or the ruling classes may have been at. 
fault now and again to have given rise to this new’ phenomenon of: sedition ; ex that 
‘the duty of the leaders ofthe people may’ lie as much in acting as the monitor ta the 
‘Goveriment, showing how disaffection is bred and encouraged by, some actions of ‘the 
rulers, as in helping the latter to auppress the ‘elements of -disorder.’ Suppress 
sedition by-all means, mild or severe, seems to say His. Honour, i in the a belief 
that the British Government can do no wrong. 


. Everybody admired Sir John Hewett’s coolness of heed when in connection with 
the Etawah conspiracy he did not allow himself and his subordinates to be overcome 
by panic, and took prompt steps to prevent &@ repetition of the mistake that was com- 
mitted in the Punjab by giving an easy ear to informers and intriguers. Recent 


“events seem, however, to have perturbed his mind and made him exaggerate the 


present situation on the strength of one single case in his territory, that of Hoti Dal 
Varma, to whom more than one reference is made in the speech ; though it isa matter 
still open to question whether the offence for which this'man was convicted was sedi- 
‘tion, real and proper, or only a case of what the: trying Judge called ‘exaggerated ego.” 
‘Sir John himeelf tells his audience that he does not want any of them ‘to think for. 
a@-moment’ that he believes in the existence of ‘any widespread disaffection in these 
Provinces,’ or that ‘sedition is iz any sense generally rife in any part of them’— 
(the ilatics are ours), But he is afraid of emissaries from Bengal, and the fat has gone 
forth from Simla in the Viceroy’s speech of June 8th, which'is quoted by His Honour 
calling upon ‘all who have the future welfare of the country at heart to unite in the 
support of law and order, and to join in one common effort to eradicate a cowardly con- 
spiracy from our midst.’ Accordingly we see it enunciated all round, aud by Sir John 
Hewett in particular, that ‘the first duty of Government is the. maintenance of law 
and order, ‘even though under the said law and order injustice may thrive and give 
legitimate cause of discontent to the people, while i the process of. maintaining it 
high-souled and patriotic men, whose anxiety for the. country is not a whit less than 


. that of the Government, may be crushed into atoms. 


«  * # © Maintain law and order if you will, but when law and order presses 
inconveniently upon a people, know that the time has come for its conditions to be 
changed. Not only Indians, but even many an unprejudiced and well-informed English - 
man (vide the comments in the English press), can hardly be made to believe that all 
is right in a state of law and order which-necessitates or justifies a man like Tilak to be 
placed in the same category with murderers and professional rogues. And if there are 
self-respecting Indians who hesitate to come forward to sympathise with the Government 
in the present difficulties, it is-because while willing to help in the maintenance of law 
and order they are not prepared to believe that men like Tilak require to be crushed for 
its sake. The Indian cannot be true to himself and therefore to others who, while ex- 
pressing abhorence of sedition and anarchy, will not at the same time confess to his 
horror at the treatment being meted out to some of his country’ s best men by the 
powers that be. Lord Morley himself, in his recent speech in the Indian debate in the 
Lords, qualified the Government’s duty of ‘keeping order’ with the proviso that ‘ unless 
we. can somehow reconcile order with the satisfaction of those aspirations which we 


ourselves have taught the Indian people to think desirable, it will mark the first break- 


down of British statesmanship.’ So Sir John Hewett will pee that he i is contradicted by | 


his own Chief. " 


Vo 0B. The following ia from the Ponjabee (Lahore), of phe 29th _Anguit 
Pec tna people, TQ08 r—, 


ot aR eoth all-round: the: cry. ai wie coming from: officials: iene the. ledara of ) 


the people to: hel p the Government in maintaining law and order,:. If this call has not 


| a ! 


been. s0 widely responded to.as.it might have been, the reason is not that the large. body, 
‘of the people are interested in the reign of disorder, but that they believe the Government 
1g taking stepson ite own account too drastic to require any further help from the people., 
In fact, they believe that the Government is exceeding bounds, and in the name of law: and 
order is, adopting measures whose practical effect will be not to allay unrest, but. to 
suppress liberty of speech and writing. With a dozen or more sedition prosecutions 
always on the fire in different parts of the country, resultiag mostly in staggering sene-, 
‘tences,, what does the Government want more requiring the leaders of the people to come 
to its help? Does it want to denude the country of all men who are ready to express 
independent Opinions in speech or writing? If not, what help could these leaders give 
beyond saying “ Amen” to what the Government is doing? But in saying “ Amen” 

they cannot lead the general public with them, for the latter do not fail to see that 
for a grain of sedition there is a hundred-weight of repression, and humanity calls 


upon them not to say ‘go oni’ but tocry ‘halt!’ Bombay has been rid of its giant 


Tilak, and now the heavy hand of Government has fallen upon the Madras stalwart, 
G. Subramania Iyer. Perhaps transportation is also in store for him, seeing that against. 
‘Tilak’s two incriminating articles there are nine to the credit of Subramania Iyer, and the. 
ald, broken-down Madras publicist has not the Mahratta leader’s energy and tenacity. 
to fight his own battle, Bat where is the sane Indian who will believe that men like 
Tilak and Subramania Iyer are Indians who should be made to leave their country for 
the countrys good; or that the state of the country calls for the removal of men whose. 
only weapon is the pen as if they were rebel leaders at the head of armies each a hundred. 
thousand strong ?. Surely, a stage has been reached where the last straw is likely to. 
break the camel’s back; and the dragging of G. Subramania Iyer out of the sanatorium 
(at Court-allan) where he had repaired for reasons of health, and the refusal of bail to, 


him even by. the High Court, although the Government's own Doctor certified its necese: 


sity, are things calculated to impress even the Indian most softly disposed towards Gov-. 
ernment with a sense of its harshness rather than of moral strength, © * * * ¢ & 
In a country governed by one’s own people a man of G. Subramania Iyer’s calibre would 
have occupied a most honoured position in public life ; in India to-day he is only one step 
removed from the jail or the Andamans. The fact that some of the articles selected 
for prosecution date so far back as February and March is an.index to the temper of the, 
Government and shows that the bumb scare is not the only moving power of Government. 
action. Granting that there is a spirit of unrest abroad in the land, the spirit of repres- 
sion on the part of the authorities has been in still greater evidence, and the two may 
be said to be in the relation of cause and effect. Words and sentences that were ignored. 
or overlooked when they were written, and have evidently bzen forgotton by the general 
reader, are” to be trotted out and invested with new meaning in the light of later events.. 
And the refusal of bail even in the peculiar circumstances of Mr. Subramania Iyer can 
on ly mean that ‘the authorities are desirous of making the people see and feel how, 
insignificant such men are after all in the hands of. the alien rulers, whatever be their 


value in the eyes of their own countrymen, Was not Jesus Christ crucified hetwesg. § two 
thieves Se 
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a The following is from the ‘Tribune (Lahore), of ipth August: 
| 1908 ; — \ 


; > . . . e \ 
‘ 4 4 > * : ; 


a RESET 


“The cry is' ‘still they come. ‘here have been punitive expeditiois—sangiinary 
actions in which the wild mountain tribes were said to have been taught a ) wholesome 
lesson, followed by the absolute and vinconditionat surrender’ of the ‘tribes—a t least the 
jirgas 6f the’ tribes gave such assurances—bat ‘atil] the raids Have ‘not prin The life 


and ‘property of the Hindas on the frontier have not been made eee The panic still 
Gontinnes ‘ahd therd dre abundauit gtounds for it, “Indeed the r ports of ne iw and farther 


ride have bee n ‘following on each other's heels, so soon after our yiek 


nd ne Honour Sisk, ‘The 


aes 
; 
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§ 
Bi 
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columns from our Banou correspondent show that the tiibes are as ” petialchtéanit as ever 
To cap all the Pioneer says that the Mullas have been again active in the various parts of 
the tribal territory and they seem to have denounced the agreement made some three 

months ago. We are also told that the Mohmands: have been ‘able to obtain a large. 
number of rifles and they want-to practise it upon their unfortunate and helpless victims, 
It ‘is farther asserted that the only measures possible.at this season of the yéar in order to 
check the raids are the strengthening of the military outposts in the frontier forts and the’ 
teinforcement of the border police, but this, we are told, will not prevent’ inroads 
altogether. Are then the Hindus in the frontier to lie at the absolute mercy and ‘sweet 
will of these marauders? Will the law-abiding and peaceful population be under: the 
painful necessity to sit still and to see their possessions ransacked and pillaged and their 
near'and dear ones killed without being able to raise their hands in defence against these 
border outlaws? And: will the Government quietly acquiesce in this extraordinary 
arrangement ? The marauding parties are generally’of small bands, but ‘they are armed 
to the teeth. Why not relax the provisions of the Arms Act as we have already suggested 
and. allow Hindus to defend. their homes and hearths ? Allow the Hindus to have arms, 
we mean with such restrictions as are necessiry in the interests of public peace, and-teach 
them to defend their lives and property. They could then beat off the sneaking border’ 

outlaws. At present they lie utterly helpless and at the mercy of these ruffians, Lord 
Morley indeed did right in refusing to sanction the occupation of the tribal territory, for 
that would have stirred up a conflagration of the jerry buildings. But’ why. neglect the 
most-handy methods of warding off these raids? Lot the military outposts be strength.’ 
ened along the frontier ; let the border Police be reinforced; but let the Hindu victims 
be also armed and let them co-operate with the Police and Military in support of law and 

order. And if the Government realises this and utilises this reserve force, it will have 

reared a rampart against which not only marauding tribes, but pernaps, as we have said: 
once more, more subtle and powerful enemies will beat in vain.” 


‘17. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore’, of the 29th August 


" Frontier affairs. Sedition prosecution and Frontier 1908 :— 
fanaticism. 


© The Indians, or rather the Hindus in’ particular, are now placed between the 
two above-mentioned Scylla and Charybdis. Since some time frontier raids have been 
as rife as prosecutions for sedition, and in both the Hindus have been very great sufferers. 
But while Government is exerting itself to put down the imaginary horrors of ‘sedition” 
with a strong hand, the real terrors of frontier raids are thriving as brisk as ever notwith- 
standing two recent expeditions. We have on previous occasiong given expression to the 
popular opinion about these expeditions, and experience is proving that they cannot be of 
much value in suppressing the lawless spirit of Pathans. These expeditions ‘meat only 
honours for the officers and a vast ‘expenditure of money, not alittle of which goes as 
contributions to the tribal Maliks and elders as the price of keeping peace, Three 
serious raids have been reported within the last week, so shortly after the ‘distribution of 
honoars to the Mohmand expeditionary forces; and seeing that they are reported in 
different papers instead of all of them coming to the knowledges of each, the inference 
seems justifiable that many others go unreported, and those only come to public notice 
which any newspaper correspondent happens by chance to hear about. An account of 
one of these was published in our “ local” columns of the last igsue, in which the raiders 
carried off two or three persons, including a girl, belonging to a Hindu family from a 
village near Abazai, while they released another family of Hindus who declared that they 
had become converted to Muhammadanism. This last fact is a significant one. It not 
“only means that it is the Hindus alone in the Frontier Province who are in danger, but 
also indicates the probability, that Hinda - families. may have. taken refuge in Muham- 
anism as the only protection f from the hands of the raiders, This is a most .serious 


situation, which it behoves the Hindus of the Pupj ab to ponder over and enquire, into 
rar ‘and our r esteemed friends of the biscity Sabina would, in our hamble opinion 


627 
- 418. The following in from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 30th 
‘Sikh va the frontier, * August 1908 s— 


“ Rumours of repeated and daring raids on the frontier have; for some time past, 
‘bees coming thick! and: fast; and have) with but one aolitary exception, been duly con- 
fired: Villages have been attacked, houses ‘have been looted, persons have been killed, 
and in one case boy and girl and io another ten mon catried ‘away. This is practically 
admitted, and the reason so far assigued is smuggling of cheap.arms.into the tribal terri- 
tory. No reasonable objection can be taken to the frontier tribes possessing themsdlves 
of cheap arms and ammunition, but surely when it comes to raiding peaceful villages and 


pillaging law-abiding British subjects it is impossible to miinimise the gravity of the 


situation, We are told that there is no development of any importatice. in ‘thosp: regionr, 
and there is nothing to justify anticipations of extensive trouble. On the whole the 
border is compuratively quiet, and both in the Bazar and Mohmand country the: state of 
affairs is decidedly better and the Maheuds are also settling down. The prospect of a 
good harvest is also expected to keap the recalcitrant tribesmen engaged and thus prevent 
mischief, But surely these are poor eonsolations; and asa remedy they can hardly be 
dignified by the name of prevention. As wo hove again and again said ‘the situation can 
hardly be characterised as anything but serious when British subjects are attacked by 
bande of armed raffiaus against whose incursions they are anable to protect themselves, for 
want of arms which they are not permitted to keep. The time has come when the ;eace- 
loving and law-abiding British subjects on this side of the frontier were allewed to defend 
themselves and their hearths and homes, and if need be _ — = the. encroacti- 
met of inhumao and murdering hordes.” 


VII.—Gewerat ADMINISTRATION, 


(a) —Sudicial. en 
19. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 14th August 1908, tekes its Hindu 
contemporaries to task for ‘aceusing 

™ wa conviction. 


Mr. Justice Davar of cruelty in trans- 
porting Mr, Tilak for six years. Do they know that it is not the first time 
that the accused has been found gnilty of sedition. Part of the sentence passed 
on him in 1897 was remitted on his assuring Government that he would 
abstain from writing or speaking on politics in future. He did not, however, 
keep his word. He not only wrote against Government at a time when the 
country was in a state of unrest, but went the length of taking up the cudgels 
on behalf of bomb-throwers. Under the circumstances the ‘complaint of the 
Hindu Press regarding the severity of the sentence passed. on ‘him is nothing 
short of instigating the people to commit further breaches of fhe public peace. 
Mr. Tilak is not. a Mahatma, an incarnation of God or 3 leader of the whole 
country that Hindu newspapers should be justified in defending him with such 
vigour. It is the general practice that ‘a person contravening the law a serond 
or a third time is severely punished. In conclusion, the paper says thag 
Mr. Tilak has been treated with great leniency in consideration of his advanced 
age and learning. The law empowered Mr. Justice Davar 1 
Mr, Tilak for 10 years or for life, but he has sentenced the a 
three years’ transportation on each charge. ae | 


20. ‘The Rajput Gasettc (Lahore), of the Ath, Argues 1908, repos: 
e shih Fireman Davies of the Mets | 
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the accused will. not escape.’ punishment, provided the coolie:did not die of @ 
ruptured spleen. The spleens -of coolies, it have a knack .of —_ 
ruptured on such. occasions, | 


21. The Thang Sial (Shang), of the 98nd higen 1908, says thet 
‘incidents such as the ‘death ‘ of’ ‘the 


 pwnkha coolie at Delhi which has just 
"been ‘eported are heard of daily and 'rend the hearts, of the people. The 
Courts, however, look upon the death of a native as no better than that of a 
“dog. The death of the punkha coolie will assuredly be attributed to a rupture 
of f the spleen. It remains to be seen what the doctor will say in his. report. 


22.: Writing on, the same ‘wabjent: the Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th. 

) August 1908, regrets that another 
- punkhe coolie should have ‘been. kicked 
‘tO douth;: The authorities fail ‘to. reales that the present estrangement’ between 
‘the rulers and the ruled is due more to racial than political reasons. If’ one 
white man were hangéd once, cases like the one under reference would become 
a thing of the past, the relations between the people and their present rulers 
would be greatly naib and the administration of the em: would 
become a much easier task. : : 


; The Delhi ponte cools cs, ae 


? “The Delhi poskhe coolie’s case. 


23. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 16th hb ingnat 1908, says that it is but 
natural that Indians should complain 


when they are subjected to gross 
oppression, for there is a limit even to their patience. They can, besides, do 
nothing beyond bemoaning their helplessness. They dare not even think of 
revenge, for.if they do they have to pay for their impudence’ with their lives. 
Iti is strange that in spite of their patiently enduring the oppression practised 
on them, they should be accused of using strong and harsh language. One 
should not enquire into the truth or otherwise of this accusation in India 
because the country is inhabited by cowards. One should go toa country 
inhabited by a. free, brave and honourable ‘people, and ask them whether the 
tyrant is he who» kicks a fellow-man_ to oy or he who complains on being 
struck. Indians lack courage as well as a sense of shame. If a member of 
any other nation had been kicked to death in the manner in which natives are 
killed by Europeans there would have been a war and lakhs of human beings 
would have been killed. The brave hold honour dearer than life. Those who 
have read English history must be aware that the cutting off by Spaniards of 

the ear of an Englishman named Jenkins was followed by an attack on 
| Spain by an English fleet and in the death of thousands of her sons. Again, 
if a European i is injured in any part « of the world his fellow-countrymen, lose no 
time in declaring war (against | the offending nation). The civilised world feels 
that. the killing of even one member of a nation means an insult to the whole 
of that nation. Indians, on the contrary, argue that they have no need to 
jeopardise their lives in retaliation for the death of one of them. The paper 
then says :-—“ Why, O, you shameless Indians, do you feel no shame in regard- 
ing those: of your own number as strangers and in working your own ruin 
night and-day: through: your cowardice. ©, you shameless creatures (do you. 
nid) why Europeans sttackéd;the Chinese ? Because of the murdér of. only 

oné or'two Huropean Missionaries. : Three or four (Jit. two:or, four). of you, are. 
‘illed ‘every: Yoarp-but. it. ‘and) this. seems’ to be: NO. .goncern of: TOUR. 


The Delhi punkha coolie’s case: 
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Ut sould by hatter if instead of living a life of such di rn 
poison and kill yourselres,. You should not show your shameless faces to the 
world, You should not bring disgrace on your religion, your cpuntry 4nd 
your forefathers.” © The Editor then refers to the case in which a Eurasian 


em im we 


employé of the Delhi Municipality named Hyde was let off with a fine of 
Gs, ‘60 for’ having kicked a sweeper to. death last year, He aleq makes a 
reference to the recent assault by the Zuropean Accountant in 2 local bank on 
e clerk employed uader him (side paragraph 26 of Selections No. 81). ‘Next 
he vefers to the recent death of a punkhe coolie at the hands of a Sghid 
employed at the Deli Railway station,.and seys that on being kicked the man 
“gent up to God bearing a complaint agsinat these tyrants.” He adds tor 
#0, ¢yrant how terrible is.thy kick. God willing, thou shalt go to hell 
beeause of thy kicks. It is thy kicks which shall drive thee out of India: 
&, bleodthiraty one, art thou wholly devoid of pity ? Why dost thou 
the darlings of India in this way ? Thane is atl time for thee to mend thy 
ways. The Day of Judgment is near at band, How wilt thou be. able to 
show thy face toGod? How long hast thou to live that thou committest 
eo many sins? Murderer, thou also wilt be overtaken by death one md - 
¢he. next world thou and we.shall be equals, Nay thou wilt be auhiected 
disgrace and humiliation. Thou wilt be punished with repeat 
there. Thou wilt be told why thou art being besten, Tic ti a Pity suck 
ud such an Indian.; this flogging is on that account. Thou didst kick that 
Endian ; ‘these:kicks are given thee in return.” A Feringhee murderer, ways 

paper, i being: prosecuted, but it would be folly to hope that he will be hanged 
for his crime. It ‘was recently stated by the Pioncer that ten natives should 
‘be killed for every Englishman done to death in India. How then ig it 
‘possible that a Feringhee should be executed for killing a native. After exhort- 
ing Major Davidson to speak only the truth and not to attribute the death of 
the punkha coolie to a rupture of the spleen, the Aftab says that there 
‘shouldbe a:tintit even to oppression. If the general public in India are once 
‘convinced that a Feringhee is not punished for killing a native, it is not 
‘improbable that they will rebel, and ‘in that event the authorities themselvés 
will be responsible for the unrest, They should not then blame Indians for 
the oppression -practised by themselves, After remarking that since the 
case is sub judioe ‘he cannot comment upon it, the Editor ssys that he can 
‘predict the decision that will be arrived at. If Major Davidson deposes in 
court that the coolie’s death was due .to a rupture of the spleen the accused 


-will be fined Rs. 100. Mr. Hyde was'let off with a fine of Rs. 50, but as 


‘there is more unrest’in the country now than there was last year, and as the 


“English are in a state of panic, a fine of Rs. 100 will be inflicted in:the present — 


‘case. If, however, Major Davidson fears God and does not attribute the 
‘codlie’s death to a ruptured spleen, the culprit will be sentenced to:8 or 10 
_monthd’ rigorous imprisonment. “Ifhe'is punished more severely it may’he 
“inferred that the English are in @ atate of extreme panic end that India :is 
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committed by him, Davies has beeia very lightly uinthhed, “After reniarkirig: 
that’ the gravity Of the ‘offeince laid at the door Of' the “kblieda has ‘been’ idmit: 
ted even’ by ‘the Magistrate ‘who tried the cake, ' the’ paper ~~. that the 
on of a native’ 8 life should be fixed ‘ 80 low. see 


‘. 25, The Afi (Delhi, of f the 16th hugier 1908, ‘ttlilog 3 about the 
i : od utogh murders, says that itis ver 
Fer Sato mere ; _. fortunate that unlike Corporal paint 
dsatine do not lose their self-control.on hearing of the murder of their eountry- 
iiéa< Were they also’ td follow his»example it would beeome; extremely 
difficult to: maititain ‘peace: in the country.» As.itis, natives has, not. yet 
fallen 40 low as not to discriminate between a criminal and an innocent person, 
and‘'their' ‘religion -teaches them that it is sinful to injure ‘an. innocent ag 
‘They feel confidént that Cullen cannot escape punishment at ‘the ‘hands of 
Gdd; although he ‘may suceeed :in- deceiving earthly tribunals by feigning 
‘thadnéss:- After remarking thatthe miscarriage of justice in eases like the 
present’ ‘cast’ creates ‘far more unrest ‘ih the country than the writings. of news | 
‘papers, the Editor ‘goes oto say that if ‘British soldiers: are ‘not prevented 
‘from - wmiurdéting ‘Indians. and the ‘gora$ guilty of the:crime are not adequately 
. , punished; it will not tuké long to awaken India from her deep sleep. The 
: ‘Native’ Press has cried’ itself ‘hoarse, but nothing has yet ecome.of it, He. 
‘further temiarks that the people have ‘to thank themgelves. alone for the 
‘present state ‘of -affairs. -If incidents’ like the one in question. do not awakep 
‘them, then ‘it may ‘be taken for granted that ‘they do not’ wish to live in this 
‘world. “If this ‘is not'the case why do they not make the. smallest sacrifices 
‘forthe country and ‘why'do they not follow’ the -policy of boycott in order 
to obtain their natural rights from the Government. As long ‘as they do oe 
‘show that ‘they | are a de! nation any’ should not — for anne}. al 


= 


26. The. Aft (Delhi), of the 16th fis 1908, eays that the sit 
«State prosecutions on,a fictitious charge 
wee of’ spreading unrest in the country 

ttinds to show that Semen | is determined to exterminate Indian patriots, 

They: also ‘clearly bring :out-the fact: that individual freedom , can exist only 
‘in a free country. Indians live under a Government whose. interests are 
‘HOt: identical with theirs. It.is not, therefore, a, matter, of surprise that natives, 
“who are’: prosecuted: by Government,  are..not,dealt with leniently, It 
“vequires‘.great moral .conragé.on'.the part of the Judges to forget that they 
“form: part.of--Government-and to place, the cause of justice above. the interests ) 4 
sof: Government; ‘In-free' countries where accused persons are tried by Juries 
seonsistinig: vot: their. fellow-countrymen there is - no occasion to appesh 
\dgainst: the verdict of Jurors: In India, | however, an appeal lies from the 
verdict of: Juries, which should. show that i in this country ad ury does not 
» Serve: the same : purpose which it does in England. The sacred. Tight of being 
tried by one’s fellow-countrymen is denied to the people of India. As an 
instance in point, the paper says that the J ury which tried ‘Mr. Tilak was 

' edttiposed of '7 Baglishmen afd: 2° Trididds. | A’ Juty ‘like ‘this.cannot be con- 

‘sidered’ of any’ ude ii any” coutitty?’’-How far can it prove beneficial to natives 

‘ atid weenie het justice 'to ‘make ‘Pteigners sit in judgment on them in “serious 

* efiges oh “rie ‘eplipet ‘heer =. idee ite Usman in mn 


‘The trial “ei Ja ary re India, | 
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‘ett Hhightsh «Jury: is: fina? and must always:be: ‘accepted by the Judge; this-ts 
‘ not#0 in’ India,’ where: thé Judge:is free:to: accept or reject’ the finding of's 
‘Suits This; however; confers: no advantage: on unfortunate: Indiansyas: is 
‘evident’ Som the: fact that: although: Durga Charan :Sangal was twice fount 
‘not guilty by Jurors ‘and Assessors he has been’ sentenced to four years’ 'im- 
‘prisonment’ by : the ‘Caleutta: High @ourt.' Under’ these: circuntstances,: the 
‘institution’ of trial” by Jury is‘of: no'use:to Indians; « As: long ‘as:they’ cas 
‘not tonke . ‘their ‘country’ free’ they: call: derive no benefit: from the: ‘indivited! 
freedom enjoyed by them: — 


x oe The Aftab . (Delhi), of, the 16th August, 1908, subi another 
| erootatio a baipid Hyder Rasu one te. Pree: appeal to its admirers to recoup; Saiyid 
at . Hyder Raza for the fine of Rs.. 200 
isaposad on. him, under: the. Press Act. After remarking that the fine is 
heavier ,than, those inflicted on. the managers of the Swarajya, Hindustan, 
and.egrtain ather papers for similar offences, the Editor says that the admirers 
ofthe Afteb.can make no. better reply to the high-handedness with which 
the. Saiyid.has been. treated.by . Government fem, to. THOME, him for the fine 
‘engoand on niu, | 


¢ 
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28. The Bovana (Lahore) ,of the 14th August 1908, remarks that 


, news is received daily of searches by 
ots dies the: ; y 
— pieenedt the police and of the discoveries of 


bombis i in different places. Can this state of affairs, it asks, come to an end and» 


can the bomb be driven out of the country ? No, never. The reason ‘for this 
is, that the Yugantar has taught thousands how to manufacture bombs; whilé 
it ia almost impossible for the authorities to arrest all these persons and kill 
them by making them rot in hellish jails. The infernal homb will secrectly 
pass from the hands of political agitators and revolutionists into those of the 
criminal fraternity and prove instrumental in the ruin and destruction of: the 
people. After remarking that picric acid and fulminate of mercury can be pro- 
cared by those who wish to obtain them, the Editor says that what is most 
“unfortunate for the country is that the police also have learnt to make’ bombs 
and to utilise them for involving people in trouble. They are paid part of the 
fines imposed in cases under the Excise Act, and in order to-secure this paltry 
fam they have been having innocent persons punished in 99 per cent. of the 
_cages,sent up, Whenever they wish to involve a person in trouble they 
manage to search his house on some pretext. Their victim is so frightened 
_t the sight of these sprites of hell and messengers of death that he forgets to 


“gearch their persons.(before allowing them into his house) ; ; and so these black- 


habited and black-hearted men take some opium or charae out of their pockets, 
Plage it in the house and. put the owner under arrest. As regards the courts, 
they hasten to convict the poor men sent before them by the police, and the 
. latter receive a share of the fines imposed on the accuged. The paper goes on 
 toaay, that now, that Government has promised a reward.of Ra. 1,000; to an 


ong. who, disegvers.a bomb, and since the authorities are in a state of panic ' = | 


- epngidée it tantamount to subyerting the British me in India. to’. exercide 
their 5 at oi administer even: handed justice, the ‘po Be re 


- Eiitor’s Ys payer t that they inisy néter Lose all hope 
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Rewards. ‘ I then: goes on to say that no one could have kept bombs in hie Howse 
-after the discovery ¢ of the. Manicktollah: conspiracy..'and.-after it had become 
-known.t6 all that.a person found in. possession. of a. bomb would be transported 
jto,the. Andamans. And if there are. any. persons who; are'mad enough.to still 
-keep. bombs.in their houses or who thirst for the blood of. Englishmen, why. do 
they, not throw. bombs at thd police -when their:houses are searched and. they 


-know that their fate is sealed. | The fact is that the persons accused (of having 


bombs) feel so secure in their i innocence that. they do not make a thorough 
search of the persons of the police (before allowing them into. their houses), 
and the result is that the latter succeed in accomplishing their object. It is 


_ possible that persons with a suspicious turn of mind or ‘gifted with. foresight. 


may think that the police act only on hints .from above.and. get those men 
‘imprisoned who are thorns in‘the side ‘of Government. This may or may not 
‘be so, but there is, at all events, no reason why the police should not discover 
‘bombs daily’ when they’ can procure bombs and know how to manw 
facture them; when they feel’ confident of ‘securing ‘the conviction 
of the Jeclbabal and know that ‘no suspicion ‘can’ attach to then- 
‘setves; when they have the temptation ‘to secure the proffered reward; 

and when they can pay off old scores and have an exceltent: opportunity. 
of pleasing the authorities. After enquiring whether there is any one among 
the people who can consider himself safe in’ these days of martial law, the 
Rozana complains that unfortunately for the country the authorities and the 
police have recently been afforded several other facilities. In the firat place, 

the existence of a press depends entirely on their sweet will and a newspaper 
ean live only as long as they will allow it to doso. Again, it is the easiest 
thing for them to accuse a respectable and independent-minded man with 
sedition. The police can themselves paste some seditious notices (in public 
places), arrest some man of straw after 10 or 15 days’ pretended search for 
the offender, and threaten or bribe him into confessing that he had been 
given the notices to paste by such and such persons. Some. five or ten “marked ” 
men can thus be arrested at once and thrown into jail indiscriminately. In 
short, of late the people have been in an extremely dangerous and critical 
condition, and every one of them considers his honour, life and property in 
danger. It would perhaps be seditious to say that India is now being govern- 
ed on Russian methods ; but there can be no doubt that in these days India 
resembles a conquered country, where the conquerors consider it politic to 
commit all sorts of excesses in order to establish their prestige and postpone 
the. administration of justice till after the consolidation of their power. ‘Tlie 
Editor can assert with the fullest confidence that the people regard British 
rule with feelings of disgust, but not with animosity, as the police have been 
misleading the authorities and Government to believe. If the people were 
really inimically disposed towards British rule, which God: forbid, Gov- 
ernment would not be, able to. obtain recruits for the police: force, ‘because: 
‘these traitors to ‘the country are also Indians after all. But even if Gov- 
‘ernment were able to find natives to serve as policemen they would soon mett 
‘their deserts at the’ hands of their countrymen, Ninety-five per cent. of the 


| ‘people ¢ do nét as yet f feel dissatisfied with (British rale), although all of theta. 


feel ‘very ‘uneasy at Government’s 8 disregard { for justice. Their éyes are fixed 
on the fatare, but they have not given way to despair ag yet fod it is a the 
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—(d; = Fiucation. 


es - 99,. The Indar (Lahore) for July ined on the 24th August) 1908 
—_ ebiudetlen | ary an article on * National Edu- 


cation” from the pen .of one Deputy 


Lal Nigam of Delhi, The writer says that itis a gross mistake. on the part 
of the people to regard education only as a means of earning one’s livelihood. 
Education is meant to better the morals and improve the mode of life of its 


recipients, as also to teach them their rights and duties. If natives, adds the 


writer, had been acquainted with their rights and duties from the very 
outset the political affairs of the country would never have, acquired. 
their present complexity. They have always been implicitly obeying 
the authorities and should not find fault with Government if it does 
‘not. listen to legitimate criticism from them, even when they have 
come to realise that they have a right to criticise official measures. . When 
Government deported two of their recognised leaders, viz., Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh, they protested against the step under the impres- 
sion that.they had a right todo so. This was a surprise to Government, be-. 


cause it thought - that the semi-savage Indians were ignorant of their rights and_ 


duties. And as they had never before demurred to its orders it was at a loss 
to understand why they should protest against the deportation of their leaders. 
and not praise its despicable conduct in the matter. Government must have 
felt slarmed at the awakening of the people and at their looking upon 
themselves as. a. living nation, The result was that their efforts to secure, 
the release of. the deportees led to their being branded .as_ rebels, while 


all know how it-fared with some martyrs in the cause of the nation.. 
Subsequently, however, Government released Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar. 


Ajit Singh of its own record, which meant that it cared nothing for public 


opinion. It did not release them out of regard for the people’s right, but. 


at its sweet will. After remarking that & grosser insult cannot be offered to 


a nation, the writer urges lazy natives to shake off their lethargy and to intro-. 
duce a system of national education, which will teach the people their rights. 


and duties as ‘also how to demand their rights from .Government., He next 
finds fault with the system of education now obtaining in the country, and 


remarks that. the best way to properly educate the people is to instruct them . 


through the medium of their vernaculars. It may be urged, he adds, that the 
BS acued of national colleges will not be able to secure appointments in. 
- Government offices ; but those who raise the objection should .bear in mind, 
that these graduates will have ample scope for the exercise of their. abilities in, 
national factories and other industrial concerns.. ‘He then discusses the question 
of funds required for the establishment, of a National University in the country.. 
He i is of opinion that if the leaders and other influential persons were to, take 


the matter in hand. they would not find it difficult. to collect the money needed., 


The writer also asks Lala Laj pat Rai to devote his energies exclusively. to the 

founding of a National University in the Punjab. He regrets that Sardar Ajit 

Singh, whom he describes as @ lion, should have done nothing for the country 

since his return from Burma. After. thanking the Sardar for his previous 

services to the country, he urges the Sardar to work for the establishment of 

- g National. University in the Punjab, which will not o ly prove of, great help 
to Panj abi sadents, but will also raise him in the estimation of adigreery 
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VIL.—Geuenat, ADMIN{STRATIOR. 
(f)—Bailways and Communications. 


80. The following i is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the $0th August 
pe ms complaint. Grievances of ist and 2nd 1908 : ee 
lian passsngers, - . 


_ “Sir,<On the 7th instant when going'to Delhi ‘yt the » Calevita Mail I saw in front 
of the first’ and: second class compartments’ for Europeans the following words :~~' Foe 


- EKaropeans only! while in front of the same compartment for Iodians it wae writted 


‘Indian gentlemen.’ Tae difference in the two adta of wordings implies that a Kuropean 
may sit ina compartment for: Lodians, but an Iodian: cannot do so in a, Kuropean comyery 


ment. In my opinion the -word ‘ only: ‘should also he added after the words. ‘ Indiag 
gentlemen. ° 


. Yours, &., 
“ CHUNI Lat.” 
(h)— Miscellaneous. 
82. ‘The Aftab (Delhi, of the 15th August 1908, publishes. a report 
of a rééent interview between Mr, 
The Aftat newspaper. | | 


~ Tancréed ‘and Saiyid Haidar Raza in 
which the former qriaationa’ the latter about the proprietorship of the paper. 
The Superintendent of the Delhi Police, it adds, was wrong in going direct to 
the Saiyid’s house in the first instarice.. He should have made the necessary 
inquiries by letter or gone to the house of the Saiyid after having obtained the 
latter’s permission by the same means, The Delhi Police should remember 
that they also are amenable to some laws, and that if they begin to harass the 
locat public for no reason, there is a fear of the latter being inflamed against 
them, The Editor then alleges that he has learnt from reliable source that 
a: warrant of arrest is out against Pandit Ram Chand, late Editor and Pro» 
prietor of the Aftab. The Pandit, however, went on a pilgrimage to different 
temples some time ago and will not be back perhaps for another six months, 
as he intended to visit. Thibet, China, and Japan. After remarking that the 
long-expected prosecution of the Aftab is about to take place after all, the 
Editor writes as follows :—"* We welcome the prosecution most gladly. ‘We 
have always been convinced that if we were solicitous for our well-being, we 
must offer cupfuls of our blood to our motherland. No nation ever awakes 
unless its youths are slaughtered before its very eyes. A man only starts to 
work when his blood boils, rashes to his brain and blinds him. How can we 
be displeased with anyone unless we have witnessed tyranny and oppression 
with our own eyes ? The secret of advancing in this world consists in laying 
down life. IfCurzon had not come out to India and practised the brutal, 
oppression: he did, India would never have risen from her sleep of negligence. 


We should alk twntaally endeavour that every province, city, mukalla, lane, 


atid’houschold may be oppressed in’ the same manner as befell in Eastern 


: Bengal and that Gurkhas should forcibly enter every house and disgrace t the 


inmates. . Our salvation fies only in this that we should. be trampled upon. 


We are suck shameless brutes that we can never become active unless - ‘we are 
beaten.” a , 


ar ee Tin _ F. ISEMONGER, 
ite? At to the Deputy Tnepiestor General af Potion, 
- Criminat Tongetiastion £ 
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sails SELECTIONS 
FROM THE : 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to Sth September 1908. 


I.—Porrtics. 
(b)— Home. 
1. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore) of the 2nd September 
Pensioners and political agitation. - 1908 :— 


“The latest issue of the Central Provsnces Gazette contains the announcement of 
a Government Pension having been forfeited by order of Government for participation 
‘in political agitation directed against the Government of a kind inconsistent with that 


loyalty and good behaviour subject to which all pensions are granted by the Govern- 


ment.’ | 
. o | * « e * 


“The facts contained in the notification may be analysed as follows:—That the 
said person to whom the notification refers is a pensioned Tahsildar, in other words, 
that he earned his pension in Government service from which he retired as Tahsildar ; 
that he engaged in political agitation directed agasnet Government of a kind incon- 
sistent with loyalty and good behaviour which is a necessary condition precedent 
towards the enjoyment of Government pension: and lastly that a warning was given 
to him some time before, which he ignored. Now it must be recognised that .a pension 
is earned by a long and unbroken service for the best part of life—indeed itis the 
fortunate few that live to enjoy it, and very rarely for along period so far as Indians 
are concerned, and. we think no harder step ceuld be taken by Government than for- 
feiting a man’s hard-earned pension, earned in most cases by the sweat of his brow, 
and generally the main support of his old age, and a provision for his family and children, 
and it will be admitted that such an action should not be resorted to except under 
the most flagrant circumstances, as it not only deprives a man of something to: which 
he has become entitled by his past services, but may also be open to misconception. 
Then again we should like to know if the warning given to the offending pensioner 
included the threat that in case he did not desist from the course objected to, his 
pension would be forfeited, for on a general threat the step should not be sanctioned. 


“It is a pity the notification does not specify the exact nature of the conduct whids 
has brought this displeasure of Government, for the information of the person concerned as 
well as other government pensioners. We-should again like to know if it. is merely political 
work of: a lawful and constitutional character that has bean regarded ; as objectionable 
in the case in’ question: and whether the Provincial Government has taken the vidw 
that the restrictions which apply to Government officials in actual harness. should con- 
tinue to be imposed on them even after they have retired, for this would bé @ most 
objectionable interpretation aud pensioned people have always been permitted to take 


their legitimate: share in civic and political activities. But if the activities objected to, 
have related to something transgressing lawful and constitutional agitation, the Central | 
Provinees Government would have lost nothing by taking the people at large into confi- 


dence. For if the person in question had been guilty of sedition or participation i in acts 
of violence or revolutionary propaganda, he would most probably, like maoy others, have 
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been brought to trial, and we cannot help expressing the opinion that the real danger 
in such cases’ is that an innocent man engaged in legitimate constitutional work . may 
‘be condemned and punished on the basis of departmental or police reports towards the 
close of a life-long career, although there may not be a little of evidence to charge him 
in Court. Wehave no-desire to contend that cases are not conceivable where Govern- 
ment may not be within their rights in acting under this provision, but we do think 
that the less they resort to this exceptional procedure:the better and it is essential in 
the public interest that when they do so, all the details available should be placed at 
the disposal of the public and the individual concerned to make it possible for him to 
rebut them. The. Pioneer is right glad at the forfeiture of pension in this case, and 
hints that its application should not be confined to ex-Deputy Collectors, but that it 
should be extended to ex-Gollectors and ex-Commissioners as well. The absurdity of 
the suggestion is self-evident and Sir Henry Cotton and his Anglo-Indian colleagu:s 
in the Commons and outside Parliament might snap their fingers at the ill-conceived 
suggestion of depriving them of their pension for standing up for the cause of righteous- 
ness and justice. And in the long run the Government may be trusted to appreci. te 
the difference between wise critics and foolish eulogists. 


‘2. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 5th Septem- 


Murder of Narendra Nath Gossain. ber 1908 :— 


“ The murder of Narendra Nath Gossain, the Approver in the Calcutta Bomb case, 


by two of his fellow-prisoners, is one of those incidents in the history of crime. which | 


betoken a most deplorable state in the social and political atmosphere, and which should 
mark the beginning of steady and combined efforts on the part of all to give a new turn 
to the order of things. * * *® That Hiodu boys, Bengalis in particular, would be 
led to adopt methods and means so dangerous and desperate for fanciful relief against 
what they believe to be political or individual wrongs, would not have been even dreamed 
atwelve month ago. To-day, however, it is a patent fact, and the reality surpasses even 
the most audacious conceptions that might have been thought possible for the Juxuriant 
imagination of the untrained youth fed on the blood-and-thunder. stories of the Far 
West. What can have led to such a phenomenal development, such a sudden change 
from national traditions? Not that we believe there ig a general spread of the dare-devil 
spirit in the country ; but the fact that a number of intelligent youths, belonging to the 
best classes, some of them apparently possessing faculties intellectual and moral that 


migh® have been put to the highest uses under proper training, should have been drawn | 


into paths abhorrent to the natural instincts of their countrymen, and bestrewn with 
dangers for themselves, is a problem that cannot be lightly shelved. No single cause, 
political, social, or religious, will account for it, nor even the individual proclivities of the 
persons concerned, seeing that they have been drawn from such varied sourees, There 
must be a ‘combination of causes at the bottom, which it behoves both the rulers and 


the thoughtful amongst ourselves to probe into. It will not do to dismiss the matter 
simply as a crime committed by hair-brained youths, or as a case of race-conflict in which 


each side should do its best to throw the blame upon the other. The problem is as much 
a psychological as a social or political one. ) 


“The approver’s is a character that is seldom calculated to excite respect or 
sympathy, yet no well-ordered mind can have failed to be shocked at the tragic manner 


in which Narendra Gossain has met with his death. Nor can the motive of his mur- — 


derers be explained by the standards of character which those concerned in the Bomb 
affair seem to have set up for themselves. If they were for giving his deserts to one 


whom they regarded as a traitor, it might have been expected to be apparent to them 
that the effects of such a shocking deed would redound upon their other comrades 


and throw fresh suspicions ypon them, implicating even those who might be wholly inno- 
cent. Nor was their country, to which they believe themselves to be devoted, likely 
to'be benefited in the least by their action, for the country as a whole, even where 


pot offusively and demonstratively loyalist, has verre stan connection with their = 
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eed policy, and no Indian in his senses is prepared to derive reflected glery from 
such manifestations of the determination ‘to do or die’ But, as we have said, this 
Bomb affair has brought to light types of character which it is for psychologists and 
sociologiste to study. They can no more be dismissed as mere criminals than they 
are to be adored as saints and martyrs, The character of Narendra Gossain is a 
mixture of cunning and simplicity unique in itself, for only a simpleton would have 
allowed himself to be decoyed into the trap in which he was caught, But not the 
least inexplicable in this connection is the conduct of the Jail apthorities, whose utter 
light-heartedness only can have made the tragic occurrence possible. Not to speak 
of the smuggling of revolvers with several rounds of ammunition, which speaks of the 
‘utmost laxity in jail discipline, it was criminal folly on their part to allow Narendya 
Gossain to repair without guard aad protection into close proximity with men who 
could not but bear the bitterest feelings against him. Even if the existence of re- 
volvers could not be suspected, it might have been supposed to be understood that 
the desire for revenge can effect its object with a pen-knife or even with a pin. Ap- 
parently, they had thought that all his fellow-prisoners were as simple and coaxable 
as Narendra (Jossain himself. The fact canaot be concealed that it was the anxiety 
to secure fresh confessions and get as many of the prisoners as possible to tura 
round upon their comrales that made the jail authorities neglect all precautions in 
their eagerness. This fact cannot but redound to the discredit of the said authorities, 
and perhaps of the Goveroment also. Not only have they failed to give protection to 
the ‘man, who simply for the sake of the protection turned informer against. his confeder- 
ates, but they have been the indirect means of the committal of a fresh crime and two 
more lives being brought nearer to the gallows, This gruesome incident will invest 
this whole business of trying to secure conviction by means of approvers with the most 
painful associations, The theory set up that the revolvers were probably smuggled 
in by means of the loose garments of lady visitors is not simply absurd, but atrocious, 
The lady friends of the prisoners had already enough of anxieties on the latter's 
_ behalf, and must be supposed to have been absorbed io praying for their release rather 
thén busy in ‘helping them into still greater perils, There js no getting round the 
fact’ that the Jail authorities have gone about their business in an entirely loose and 
light-hearted manner, forgetting that what was a matterof mere routine duty to them 
involved questions of life and death toa number of men who could not be supposed to 
be moved by the motives and desires, the hopes and fears, of the ordinary criminal.” 


_. .,8, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 28th August 1908, says that in his 
speech on the occasion of the last Indian 
budget debate in the Commons Mr. Keir 
Hardie stated that the unrest in India had very much to do with England's 
unredeemed promises to natives. It then continues by saying that if the 
pledges made to the people by the Crown and various British statesmen from 
time to time had heen honestly fulfilled there would not-have been any unrest 
in the country now. If Indians had really been given the status of British 
subjects and had been treated as such in all parts of the world they would nat 
have felt their present condition of subjection and would have had nothing to 
say against British rule. After referring to the aforesaid pledges, the paper 
says that if they had been fulfilled there would have been no necessity for the 
people to complain against Government now or to point out defects in British 
rule nor would Government have been forced, under @ sense of exasperation, 
to send to Jail the utterers of unpleasant truth. Hindustan next quotes an 


Government and the people. 


extract from a despatch from Lord Lytton when Viceroy of India in'which lie 


charged Government with having converted the Royal proclamation of 1858 
‘linto-a dead letter with the aid of trickery. If then goes on to ay that Indians 
cannot be called seditious for-urging Government to-treat them in ‘accordance 
with the pledges made to them. Seditionaries are those who are contemptible 
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enough to make efforts to prevent the fulfilment of the sacred promises in 


question. It feflects unspeakable shame ‘on the British that the promises made 
by their Sovereign to a subject people rémains unredeemed, After remarkin g 
that new promises are being made to extend the rights of Indians, the paper 
says that the same should ‘be made conscientiously and with a desire to 


fulfil them. In conclusion, it says that if all the promises made to the people 


were filled there would be no unrest in India. © 


4. The Indar (Lahore), for August 1908, observes that now-a-days 

Government resembles a man, whom 
long illness has rendered extremely 
irritable. Such patients feel a desire to destroy. every one who acts in 
‘opposition to their wishes. Similarly to criticise any action of Government in 
the present day i is to wilfully involve ourself in trouble. It is dangerous ‘td 
characterise as oppressive punishments which have been inflicted on Editors 
by Government. It is therefore politic to speak of them as acts of kindness 
on the part of the authorities. The journal then says that the greatest of the 
acts of kindness performed by Government in July last has been done jn 
favour of Chidambaram Pillai, who has been transported for life on a ckarge of 
disseminating sedition. It next refers to the sentences passed on Siva and 
Tilak, the Editors of the Kai and the Swarajya, and the printer of the 
‘Yugantar. After observing that it is not known who are to be the recipients 
of favours from Government, he regrets that the flower of the ‘Indian intellect 
should be made to rot. in jails or in the Andamans. 


Government and the people, 


Il.—Aronamistan AND TRANS-FRONTIER. — 


5. . The Akhbar-i- Am (Lehore), of :the 27th een: 1908, writing 

about the recent Mohmand raids into 
| the country round Peshawar, says that 
the raiders have carried off two Hindus as prisoners. It is apparent from these 
raids that Hindus who live i in the neighbourhood of the Mohmand territory 
are ‘exposed to great danger. After stating that the captives have not 
‘been released as yet, the paper enquires whether Government | does. not 
consider itself responsible for their'safety. Jt then goes on to say that the 
‘Hindus on the frontier look for protection to Government alone and that -it 
will assuredly’ go‘ hard with them ‘ifthe ‘authorities allow them to be plundered 


: ‘Recent Mohmand raids into the British territory. 


by frontier dacoits. Moreover raids like those under reference are ‘bound: to 


lower the prestige of Government and thereby deprive it of its’ most valuable 
asset. Ifthe Mohmand expedition had proved a success, ‘tribal raids into 
‘British territory would riot have been committed again so soon. In conclusion, 
‘the paper urges the Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Frovines to look into 
the raatter without delay. aay i 


6, Hindustan | (Lahore), of the 28th August, 1908, writing about 
-.the recent. Mohmand raids: into. the 


"Recent Mobmand raids into the British feritary. 
British territory, :remarke -that- the 


Mohuaed aliiniisen. ne: ‘proved. barren of result. -It is a pity ‘that the 
‘authorities should be powerless to protect the lives and property. of Hindus 


~who reside on the frontier. If the savage frontier tribes: had been. treated 
‘properly tribal raids into the: British territory would. not have. become the 


‘order of the ats Leniency i is: thrown away. on. tribesmen: and. is construed 
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as weakness by these savages. Their lenient treatment by Government has- 
whetted:their spirit of jehad and ghazi-iem against ‘Hindus who are British 


subjects,’ It is the — we of Government to put them down aioe a 
strong hand, 


j 


Le a ee SocreTiges AND Rexicious MatTrers. 


= 


4. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 29th August 1908, says that 
although the. ostensible object of the 
Muhammedan deputation which recent- 
ly waited on Sir Louis Dane was to congratulate His Honour on his appoint- 
ment to his present post no indian is ignorant of the ulterior motive with which 
such deputations have been waiting on the heads of administrations. The 
paper then goes on to say that in the course of his reply to the address presented 
to him by the deputation Sir Louis Dane remarked that English would become 
the lingua franca of India ina few years and that this was desirable from 
commercial and other standpoints. It is surprising, says the Jhang Sial, that 
His Honour should have forgotten the lesson send by history that nations 
which have discarded their mother tongue have been swept off the face of the 
earth. Therefore if natives cease to use their own language the efforts that 
are being made to improve the political condition of the country will . assuredly. 
ptove futile. The Editor further remarks that if the prophecy made by His 
Honour is fulfilled the Indian nation is undoubtedly doomed to destruction. He 
next calls upon young Indians to shake off their lethargy and to preserve 
their vernaculars and national history. 


Recent Mehammiadan deputation t6 Sir Lonis Dane, ~ 


Vi. — LEGISLATION. 


8. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of 2nd ted 


“Myvore Press Act. tember 1908 :— 


“The model state of Mysore was singularly ill-advised in undertaking and rushing 
through its far-reaching press legislation, for its terrible .effects are already becoming 
visible. Day after day flashes the news that.auch and such a paper has shut its doors 
‘and ceased publication after giviag vent to its conviction that under the changed state 
of things introduced by the new Press Act it has become impossible to conduct an inde- 
pendent organ true to the people and loyal to the Maharaja. The Mysore Herald, which 
had the painful task of writing its obituary notice after a useful and sustained existence 
of a quarter of a century, said that the fate of the _Rewspapers henceforth rested in the 
hands of the executive whose actions they had to criticise and it became manifestly im- 
possible for'a newspaper under these circumstances to be true to its high calling. And 
‘the latest telegram to hand brings the painful intelligence that the Mysore Standard too 
has followed suit into the dark unknown by ceasing to exist. So far as it is permissible 
tu say at this distance the last-named paper has been a bright and vivacious paper anxious 
to advocate the cause. of the Mysoreans, in a bold and independent tone, and yet 
thoroughly loyal to the ruler of the State and entirely respectful towards him. It is 

indeed regrettable that such a paper should find it impossible to continue, and with 
all deference: it must be said with great pain that the measure against the press does not 
‘by any.means redound to the credit of thé administration or the seasoned statesman at 
the helm of affairs. .The mere fact that journals cease to exist in a state hardly reflects 
on the purity and.salubrity. of the atmosphere or the héalthy and : normal.: conditions. of 


life that. pervades in it, precisely as the burning or. extinguishing. .of :s lamp.in:e. well . 
signifies the healthy or poisoned condition. of the ait within it, And: we have. noticed | 
with. deep regret that the state of Mysore, which has justly. won the - title :of * the Model 


State” in the; past, should have come. to this pass under its preseht admittedly. enlightened 


ruler and his able and resourceful Dewan. - And the ‘ad: cresylts — neat fallowed:.20 
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promptly on the wake of the recent legislation in the stoppage of as many as five papers 
eannot but convince those responsible that it has come as a veritable extinguisher on the 


Mysore Press, And it is deplorable that an indigenous administration like. that of 
Mysore should have proceeded to lengths that British Indian Legislature has yet refused 


to sanction, And it will have to be admitted here that thanks to Lord Morley’s inter- 
vention the press in British India has escaped some of those rigours in the law which the 
administration of Mysore, free from such moderating inflpenge, has hastened to incorporate 
jn its legislation with such dire results.” 

ee * * *  # + 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(i a) —Judicwt. 


9, The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore) of the 2nd Sep- 
The Jutogh murder case. ber 1908 :— 


“ We print the judgment of Mr. Rose, Sessions J adge, in this case as. well as a 
letter on the subject from a resident of Simla. We understand an appeal has been filed 
on behalf of the accused Karim Khan in the Chief Court. Itig a risky as well as un- 
gracious thing to speak a word on behalf of one who has been charged with and convicted 
of murder, and we can have no motive or reason for sympathising with the accused in this 
case. But-our attention has been drawn to certain features of the case which strongly 
suggest that in the interests of justice further light requires to be thrown on its facts 
The correspondent whose letter we publish points out that the blanket in which the de- 
ceased was said to have been wrapped when shot did not show the least traces of blood. 
If, as was alleged by the prosecution, it had been washed by an officer’s nurse, the 
question then arises how could it dry in the short time by which it came in the hands of 
the police, and what led the nurse in question to wash it so soun after the cccurrence 
and before it was made over to the police, containing as it did one of the 
strongest proofs of the crime. The Sessions Judge also makes certain remarks 
from which it is plain that there are points in the case which require to be cleared 
up. ‘The precise circumstances of the crime are obscure,’ he remarks, and more than 
once in course of the short judgment he confesses to being puzzled as to how the accused 
got into the nurse’s hed room. The finding of the cartridges on the accused, he further 
remarks, ‘cuts both ways,’ and ‘the finding of the’ gun proves nothing’ against him. 
Further, ‘ his conduct in running away might conceivably be explained by the fact that he 
had robbed his master of Rs. 15 in cash.’ Jt is upon the dying statement of the deceas- 
ed that the Judge entirely bases the conviction, but this statement was taken down not 
by a magistrate, but by one Captain Hull, and was not signed by the deceased. ” 

. . . * * * . ve 
“<* The Jutogh murder case. 


“¢The Jutogh murder case came up for trial before the Sessions Judge aud the assess- 
ors at Simla on the 24th August and the assessors having found the accused guilty of 
murder senteuce of death has been passed by the Sessions Judge upon the accused. It 
was said by the prosecution that the gun and 15 cartridges were found as early as 6 A. M. 
on the morning of 31st July, ¢. ¢. a few hours after the occurrence, at the kilns by a servant 
of the Forest Department. One would therefore naturally ask the question why the gun 
and the catridges were safely deposited by the accused at the kilns, why he did not 
simply hurl them down the steep khud, where their clue would never have been found and 
which would not have involved the trouble of going round to the kilns and thus losing 
the time which was so much valuable to the accused when running from being arrested. 
The blanket in which the deceased, it is said, was wrapped when shot was also produced 
in court, ' It was said it was all soaked with blood and had a whole in it, said to be the 
hole made by the shot. But when produced in court it was quite clean, it being said 
in reply to & question that it had,been washed by the European nurse of a certain officer. 
Tt: may have been washed, but how it dried up so 000, % before’ it wag handed over ns 
‘the Police within two hours, is a wonder, | 
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“ «Wonder of wonders, that the faint cries of the dying woman were heard by ‘the 


servants whose quarters are said to be at a distance of 15 paces from the room whete 
the occurrence took place, but the sound of the gun was néither heard ‘by them nor it 
even created an alarm in the Cantonment. It is further in the evidence that when the 
report of the occurrence was first taken to Captain Thatcher by his servants they told: 


him that the narse was ill; they did not say that she had been shot. 


“* Are these not matters for enquiry ? 


oe “* Yours, &., 
“Simla August, 26th. SPECTATOR. ” 
10. The following is from the Zribsne (Lahore), of the Ist Siptiaiin 


The Delhi punkha coolie cass. ied 


“ We need scarcely tell Government that the result of the Delhi punkha coolie 
case has given rise to great disappointment. CGuses such as these go a long way to injure 
the prestige of our courts. We all know that faith in British justice and British righteous- 


ness is one of the strongest factors—if indeed it is not the strongest factor—contributing | 


to the strength and selidarity of British rule in India) We do not at all exaggerate 
matters when we sag that one ease like that of Delhi does infinitely mere harm to Gov- 


ernment than the most séditious and scurrilous articles or speeches imaginable. The . 


masses of the people have hoth eyes and ears. They see and hear that a man has lost 


his life immediately after a kick administered to him by another;*that the assailant is . 


. awarded vo greater punishment than a month's imprisonment and a hundred rupees fine. 
They imagine also that the punishment has been inadequate because the assailant was a 
European, They, uader the circumstances, are not much to blame if they entertain the 
belief that in cases between Europeans and Indians the former do mot meet with their 
full deserts, If Lord Minto and Morley could overhear the talk about the Delhi case 
that is being indulged in ladian bazars, they would certainly feel startled. In private 
and informal talk our countrymen do not mince matters, and this is true of even those 
who in their meetings with officials adopt a reserve quite foreign to both their habit and 
nature. No Government can prevent assaults of the kind which gave rise to the Delhi 
cane, but a strong Government can ensure, and we think it is its duty to do so, that the 
law is administered in such a stringent manner as to secure the adequate punishment of 
the offenders no matter what their nationality, creed or position in life.” 


11. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2nd September 


1908 :— 
The Delhi punkha coolie case. 


“In the Delhi punkha ecoolie ease the Magistrate’s judgment, which we have 
printed in full, it is again the inevitable ‘enlarged spleen’ that was responsible for the 
fatal issue of the assault by Fireman Davies on Karan Singh. The medical evidence was 
that ‘death was due to hoemorrhage resulting from the rupture of the spleen. The 
deeeased man’s spleen was enlarged, weighing nearly three times as much as a normal 
spleen.” Wedo not dispute the correctness of the post mortem examination or the truth 
of the Civil Surgeon’s statement. But seeing that the instances of death of Indians 
caused by rupture of the spleen, due to assaults by Europeans on punkha coolies or similar 


menials, are by no means infrequent, is it not time that some measures were adopted to 
check the evil? Tbe Government has in recent times thought fit to pass the Explosives 
Act, the Newspaper Sedition Act, and other measures with a view to stop the spread of ‘ 


disaffection. But many are the persons of eminence, European as well as Indian, who 
have borne testimony to the fact that one of the most fruitfal causes of the discontent 


which ripens into disaffection is the number of fatal assaults committed on Indians by 


Europeans which are so lightly punished . because of the death being found to be due to 


a aa bss Tn the case under notipe Magietrate Mr, Burdop, while charasberining | 


ee 


. . 
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the. assault as ‘ brutal,’ finds reason for mitigation of punishment i in the fact that the death 
of Karan Singh was due purely and simply | to the ruptured spleen, an eventuality which, 
according to the medical evidence, might ‘ easily have occurred without any blow being 
struck.’ The public, however, will not-be so easily satisfied with the argument. The 
fact is patent that Karan Singh, notwithstanding his énlarged spleen, had lived up to 
about 50 years of age. It cannot be said that he had never before received a fall or blow 
in his life, nor bad had any tussle with any fellow-Indian over little: mattets such es men 
of his class are known often to have. And yet he was living and going about his business 
as if nothing was the matter with him. And the same may be said of most Indians who 
have been found by Courts to have died of ruptured spleen resulting from ‘the blows of 
Europeans while one can hardly recollect a case in which an Indian’s blow was the cause 
of such fatal rupture. The inference therefore seems cleat that there is something in the 
blow of the vigorous and able-hodied European which in the frail constitution of the 
Indian facilitate the rupture of his enlarged spleen. Although the law may justifiably 
treat the offences as ‘simple hurt,’ the results are generally of a ‘grievoud’ natutd such 

‘ ag is associated with the idea of ‘violence’ If therefore the Government: is. sincérely 
anxious to put a stop to discontent and disaffection, the stopping of these spleen ruptures 
is‘one of the measures that it behoves it to adopt. ‘The object cannot be gairied by mérely 
issuing a circular insisting on exemplary punishment in such cases, for that would be 
exécutive interference with the discretion of judicial officers. There should be an amend- 
mient of the Penal Code prescribing a minimum -of punishment which should be suffi- | 
ciently deterrent. In all seriousness therefore, and not in a spirit of carping or jest; we 
suggest the introduction into the Legislature of something like a Spleen Ruptare Preven- 
tion Act : as & measure calculated to stop the — of disaffection.” 


12, ‘Hindustan (Lahore), of the 28th August 1908, remarks: thet the 
fireman who killed a punkha coolie at 
Delhi has been sentenced to undergo 
one month’s imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100. “ This” it adds, “ is 
the price of a native’s life. Fie on such justice.” | | 


The Delhi pznkha is 8 CASE. - 


38. ‘Writing about the Delhi punkha coolie’s case, the Haq Posana 
(Amritsar), of the 2Ist August 1908, 
deeply regrets the occurrence of stich : 
‘incidents, on the ground that the present estrangement between the rulers and 
the ruled is riot due to political agitation, but to racial hatred. It adds that if 
one white man guilty of killing a native were punished with death, cases like 
this would assuredly become unknown and a marked improvement would take 
place in the relations between the people and their British masters, and it 
would ‘become much ¢ easier for Government: ake vn on the aceneanatretion of: the 
county. a 


A. The Thang Sial (J hang}, of the 29th. August 1908, publishes an 
open: letter to Mr: Harcourt}. in: which: 
2 the Editor says: that’ there are some 
traitors in the J oem district who are not only always ready to cause the 
throats. of the people to be cut, but also feel no hesitation in injuring Govern: 
ment. and the. authorities. Mr. Harcourt has been fascinated by the swéet 
words of these. traitors and. the result.is that innocent people are in trouble, 
the respectable are’ being disgraced and the. selfish are having. a good. time of it. 
Matters: have: come to such a: pass: that. the: so-called friends of the Deputy 
Commissioner have been serving their: selfish ends. under cover of his: name: 
The Editor then goes on to: say that Lala Atma Ram, Honorary Magistrate, 


The. Delhi ‘nisihin eoolie’ 8 case, 


| Tha Thang Sia! onsce.. 


has been going about saying that he has only prosecuted the Jhang Sial for 
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defamation in deference to the wishes of Mr. Harcourt. Some respectable 

residents of Jhang recently tried to arrange a compromise in this case, but 

they were told by the Lala that the matter should first be discussed with. the | 
Deputy Commissioner lest that officer should believe that the mere rumour of i 
his transfer from Jhang had prompted the complainant to hasten to effect a 
compromise. These words show clearly enough that the prosecution was 
launched at the instance of Mr. Harcourt and that it is only with his permis- 
sion that the case can be compromised. If this is really so, it is a matter for 
regret that the head of a district should have stooped to such mean conduct. 
It was solely in the performance of his journalistic duties that the Editor com- 
mented on the case in which the Deputy Commissioner caused a student to be 
beaten for having failed to salaam him. His writings about the careless 
manner in which Mr. Wakefield constructed the road and about the Deputy 
Commissioner’s silence in the matter were prompted from the same considera- 
tion. Mr. Harcourt should certainly have taken up these matters carefully 
and not have become a mortal enemy of the Editor. If the prosecutions 
launched against the Editor were not instituted at the instigation of the Deputy 
Commissioner, the latter should make a public declaration to this effect in 
order to undeceive the people and remove the influence which the allegation 
now exercises on the Magistrates who are trying the cases. After remarking 
that the greatest grievance at present voiced in the country is that the courts 
do not administer even-handed justice, the Editor concludes by calling upon 
Mr. Harcourt to clear his position. 
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F. ISEMONGER, 


Asst. to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


SIMLA : 


The 5th September 1908. 
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— 


I.—Porrrtcs. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The fallowing § is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th Septem- 


The Turkish Revolution. ber 1908 :— 


“The account which we priot in another page of the manner ia which Turkey's 
constitutional revolution has been brought about, the events which preceded it in the past 
and those which led immediately to it, will undoubtedly read like a chapter of romance, 
It has suddenly swung the old world into line with the new, yet there is in the rapid 
transition all the elements of a careful preparation and a natural evolution, under which 
the bold scheme and daring deed that are generally associated with Revolutions have had 
a comparatively lesser part. It will be seen that the Constitution is thirty years old from 

‘its conception, having been first promised by Murad Pasha in 1878, and it has all these y 


remained in a state of suspended animation, as it were, to spring out into sudden life under , 


favourable circumstances. During these three decades—the lifetime of a generation—men 
who have given birth to the Young Turkish party have sighed for it and laboured for it 
until the party grew strong enough to wrest it from the Sultan’s uncertain bands 
almost without a struggle. There is in the history of this movement lessons alike for the 
people and the Government of India. The former should see that a constitutional form of 
- Government may be won without bloodshed and seismic convulsions in the budy politic 
if the process of education and organisation be kept up steadily, even if slowly. It will 
appear from the account published how the Young Turks, educated in Western Eurcpe, 
kept up their propaganda, with immense pluck and resourcefulness, until they brought 
over to their side everyone in the coun‘ry who could think. For the last eight years no 
effort had been spared to familiarise the Army and ita officers with the principles of Con- 
stitutionalism. Indeed, so quiet has been the process that even on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion the leaders of the new movement were not fully aware of their chances of success, and 
it was only when by sounding they found the Army almost to a man for the change, that 
they knew the battle to be practically won. And thus it is that the change from Auto- 
cracy into Constitutionalism in Turkey may be said to be capable of being described in 
the memorable words— Veni, Vids, Vics. It is true that the Army being in the hands of 
the Reformers meant an element of force, pregnant with possibilities of bloodshed if any 
resistance had been offered, and the chances of civil strife are probably not yet over. 
‘There was also the necessity of shooting down one or two men of the old party who, if 
left alive, might have worked mischief. Still there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
reformers have from the beginning sought to attain their object by peaceful methods and 


have never resorted to terrorism as a means to their end. Ifone or two shots had to be 
fired, it was after the work of organisation had become complete, only by way as it were 


of offering a.sacrifice at the altar of Justice and Righteousness i in atonement for the sins of 
a generation of miscreants, The men were shot in open assembly and not in the dark by 


unseen hands, so that there was no danger of the reformer being ‘confounded with the: 
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Sssassin and the dark stain of the shedding of innocent or useless blood being cast upon 


7) propaganda. Compare the success of this bloodless movement with the fruitless efforts 
of the Nihilists of Russia. 


“ For the Government in this country there is Jesson in the Turkish Revolution, as 
to how men who have been brought up under theocratic and autocratic influences, and 
surrounded by the corruption supposed to be inseparable from Oriental life, may develop 


an aptitude for democratic assuciationg and fitness for profiting by whatever is good in 
tnadern civilization, , 


$ * s . . ® ae ° 


It isa ‘wonderful Revolution,’ as the Westminster Gasetle calls it, in every 
sense, and English writers are the foremost in declaring that everything is going on 
‘miraculously well’ in the changed Turkey without the surface of society heing disturbed 
even by a ripple. ‘The whole system is changed as if in the twinkling of an eye.’ Yet 
Englishmen will insist that Orientals are incapable of self-yovernment, and that the 
Indians, who as a people are much more enlightened :than the Turks, and with whom the 
Panchayat system is an ancient institution, must go through centuries of training before 
they can be entrusted with the management of their own affairs. And, strange enough, 
there are Indians who are found to echo this disgusting cant.” , 


2. The Parkash (Lahore‘, of the Ist September 1908, publishes a 
paragraph under the heading “ our 
rulers should learn a lesgon from the 
(recent) events in Turkey.” 


The Turkish constitution. 


Reports are being daily received fram Turkey that peace now reigns 
supreme in that country ; that the followers of different religions have been 
fraternising of late ; that strikes have come to an end and labourers have 
resumed work, and that crime has greatly decreased at Constantinople. After 
remarking that there can be no better proof of the ‘popularity of the new 
régime in Turkey, the paper enquires whether Anglo-Indian officers will now 
continue to iterate that since India is inhabited by people who profess different 
faiths, it is impossible ta grant Swaraj. These officers are blinded by self- 
interest, To burden Indians with the administration of their country will be 
certain to create a sense of responsibility in the different sections of the popu- 
Jation and make them discontinue fighting with one another. God grant that 
the authorities may soon realise that (the love of) liberty is a natural feeling 
which it is inadvisable to suppress! They should foster it with the aid of 
education and fit Indiang to govern themselves at no distant date. 


3. In a.paragraph headed ‘ Constitutional Government in China ” the 
Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th 
: September 1908, says that the grant. 
: of a Parliament to the Chinese constitutes one of the most important events in 
the history of the world and will, in a decade or two, resylt in an accession of 
great strength to the Celestial Empire, which will affect not only the whole of 
Asia, but the Continent of Europe ag well. After remarking that this is what 
European writers and journalists have heen calling ‘ The allay peril” for a 
long time past, the Editor says that the establishment of a constitutional 
government in several Asiatic countries cannot but affect India also. The 
authorities in India who have the country’s destinies in their hands cannot 
escape the influence of the change, 


The Chinese constitution. 
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4. The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 1st September 190%, publishes 
an article under the heading “ An 

exposure,” in the course of which the 
writer reports the proceedings of a secret meeting alleged to have been held 
in an American village with the object of expelling Hindus from the place. The 
meeting was addressed by one Mr. Smith, who stated that he was an agent of the 
California Union League, which had been formed with the object of turning 
' all Asiatic labourers out of the United States. He added that there were 
already 50 Indians in the village and that the number was certain to increase 
daily. If the residents of the place did not quickly bestir themselves to 
remedy the evil, the day would assuredly come when their wives and children 
would have to starve and Indian labourers would hold the field to the ex- 
clusion of all others. On the conclusion of the speech one of the white 
labourers present suggested that if three or four Indians were shot that very 
night the rest would hasten to leave the place the following day. The plan 
was approved of by eight or ten men, one of whom remarked that the white 
labourers in Africa were in the habit of according the same treatment to 
Asiatics. Mr, Clarke, however, in whose house the meeting was held, said, 
‘* Friends, everything should be done after careful consideration. We should 
proceed in sych a manner that the snake may be killed and the stick may also 
be saved. It is true that in Africa Hindus are subjected to ill-treatment of this 
kind, but we sre Americans, To do such things openly would bring disgrace 
on the American nation.” His syggestion was that the boys of the village 
should be encouraged to annoy, abuse and beat every Indian who might pass 
through the streets, It was also decided that the white mill hands should go 
on strike the next day and refyse to work with Indians. The writer then goes 
on to say that both plans were pyt into operation and that more than 30 
Indians left the village in one day. In conclusion, he condemns the treatment 
of Indians by Americans as mean and unjust, but adds that different classes 
of natives treat one gnother no better. 


(6) — Home. 


5. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 7th September 
1908, publishes an article headed ‘“ A 
comparison between the past and 
present systems of administration.” It states that the political aim that is 
most cherished in the present day by the people of every country is to secure 
@ constitutional form of government, This is true of Indians also. It is, 
however, necessary to enquire first of all what kind of self-gevernment is 
desired by them and on what principles the administration of the country was — 
based in the ancient days. In other words, it should be ascertained whether 
they like the sort of self-government enjoyed by them in the past or whether - 
they like their present political status better. After quoting extracts from a 
pamphlet written by Chanikya describing the methods of administration in 
vogue under Chandragupta, the Editor observes that a comparison: of these 
methods with those followed by the British Government reveals the latter’s 

immense superiority over the former, Even a hundredth part of the security of 
life and property enjoyed by natives under the present régime did not’ fall 
to their lot in ancient times, Indeed, British administration is incomparable 


Tl-‘reatment of Indians in America. 


British rule in India. 


and those who rebe] against Government or incite others to do so in speech. or -- 
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by:.writing “commit the heinous sin of ingratitude. They also meet their 
deserts.in the end and their countrymen do not regret their punishment in the 
least. The paper then goes on to say that educated ‘natives do not want the 
Swaraj of Chandragupta’s time, and asks for self-government.on colonial lines. 


In view of the existing condition of. the country, however, their wishes are 


wholly impossible of realisation. 


6. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 4th September 1908, oublishes a com- 


‘The suis in India, | 
~ sedition” from one Bawa Narain Singh, 


a Pleader at Amritsar. He begins by saying that it is written in the Shukra 


iti that a King, under whose rule famine and disease prevail and the people 


fight among themselves or are robbed by thieves and dacoits, is not fit to rule. 
It is inhuman, he adds, for a ruler to occupy the throne and at the same time 
to evade the performance of his kingly duties. It is unlawful for him to take 
his food while even one of his subjects suffers from the pangs of hunger or 


_ stands at his door asking for justice. Similarly it does not become him to 
- Jive in comfort while his kingdom is in the grip of disease, to lie ina warm 
bed or wear warm clothes while his subjects suffer from cold, and to enjoy 
—himeelf in a cool climate while the people are restless from heat. The corres- 
 pondent then goes on to say that it is wrong to say that natives are dissatisfied 


with their present rulers merely owing to the latter being Britons. They look 
upon their Sovereign as God, although they cease to regard him as their ruler 
if he fails to perform his royal duties, And since they are now discontented 


. owing to the ben petiormnnes of those royal duties to them, there can be no 


truth in charging the peop.e with disloyalty. If a ruler performs his duties 
towards his subjects and the latter still refuse to obey him they may rightly be 
charged with disobedience, It is, however, far from just to lay the blame for 
his mistakes and selfishness at their door. The present unrest in the country 
is due solely to Government not performing its duties. The people take 
offence at Government’s conduct, but it is unjust to confound their feel- 
ings of indignation with opposition. to Government or with sedition. As all 
Europeans in India regard themselves as the kings of the country, it should 
be their duty to take no food as long as a single native is hungry. Similarly 

as long as even one child of the soil is in distress they should not enjoy them- 
selves. in:soft beds at their-bungalows. They should know no rest when the 
people: fall victims to epidemic diseases or kill and oppress one another. 
So long as the people starve and Europeans take four meals a day, so long as 
the former earn one pice for a day’s hard work, while the latter go on amassing 
wealth, there can be no. peace and content in the country. Natives are not 
beasts. that they should be unable to distinguish between good and evil ; on the 


- contrary, they are noted for their loyalty throughout the world. The unrest 


prevalent in the country is:attributable wholly to the doings of Anglo-Indians. 
A famine ‘prevails in the land and the people have been cndergoing’ privations, 

but. Europeans :are -busy exporting abroad crores of maunds of food-grains. 

Again, while the former die from ‘disease for want of pecuniary help the latter 
drain away lakhs-of rupees from the country. Nor is this all. While the 
educated ,and well-informed: Indian cannot get public appointments which 
carry a salary of only Rs. 10 or Rs. 20, raw European Jads are appointed to 
posts on- Rs. 400 or Rs.500. After enquiring whether natives are not justified 
in raising an outery in these circumstances, the writer says that British rule in 


munication- headed ‘** The causes of | 
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India rests ry on the obedience and good. will of the people and not on brute 
force. The artizan classes in India, he adds, have been thrown out of 
employment owing to the export of European manufactures to India, and that 
there can be nothing seditious in their. complaining of this. If Government 
(lit. the Sovereign) is. just it should first mend its own ways, which will silence 
the people. The correspondent further remarks that the people are right in 
complaining that while Government can obtain devoted soldiers in the country 
on Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 a month it persists in importing British soldiers, who each 
cost Rs. 150. Again, those natives who advise Government from honest 
motives are punished with fine, imprisonment and death. It is therefore 
high time that Government afforded practical proof of its claim that it is a 
good and enlightened Government and wishes the people well i in every respect. 

The fact that natives, unlike Europeans in India, have been getting poorer from 
day to day makes it impossible for one to believe that the British Government 
has proved beneficial to India. 


7. The Parkash Lahore), of the Ist September 1908, publishes an 
article under the heading “ Evolution 
or Revolution.” After explaining what 
“evolution” and “revolution” mean, the paper says that it wishts to discuss 
whether natives should resort to the one or to the other in order to make 
progress. The National Congress was for evolution, and up till only a few 
months ago its view was shared by the whole country, even the passive 


The situation in India. 


resistance of the boycotters having nothing revolutionary about it. Unfortun- | 


ately for both the rulers and the ruled, however, some events of the past few 
months tend to show that there has also arisen a party in the country who 
desire the immediate expulsion of the English and would like to create a 
revolution in the land. After remarking that bomb is the first weapon used by 
them, the paper says that it does not wish to discuss how and why this party 
came into existence. It cannot, however, refrain from remarking that while 
some impulsive young men, forgetful of the fact that centuries are years in the 
lives of nations, may have undertaken their present course of action in order 
to ensure a speedy attainment of their object, it is equally true that the con- 
duct of certain Anglo-Indian officers is also responsible for the birth of the 
evil. There is not a single sensible native who does not desire the grant of 
Swaraj to the people, but the question is what kind of Swaraj is needed for 
the country. After stating the difference between Swaraj demanded by the 
‘extremists and that asked for by the moderates, it says that, according to the 
latter, there is practically very little difference between the two kinds of 
Swaraj, Again, the evolutionists do not ask for an instant grant of Searaj, 
while even Mr. Tilak explicitly stated before the Decentralisation Commission 
that the people should have an increasing share in the administration by 
degrees so as to fit them to manage their own affairs one day. If Government 
had granted the most reasonable prayer made by the political leaders of the 
people it would have been spared the spectacle of a section of natives declaring 
openly that they wish to drive the British out of the country. Nor would the 


extremists and the monstrous bomb have ‘appeared in the country, while 


Government would not have had to bring disgrace on itself by transporting 
popular and respected leaders. There is still time for Government to retrieve 
“thes past. Its proposal to celebrate’ the jubilee of the Royal Proclamation of 


| 1858 on the lat November i is commendable i in the extreme. bs should release : 
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political prisoners on this occasion and allow able Indians -a large share'in:' the 
administration of the conntry. The Editor can confidently assert that if. this 
je‘done, the ideas of the. people will undergo a surprising change. He¢'then 
‘reminds his fellow-countrymen that although Government has been utusually 
dilatory in introducing reforms,’ although the English govern India’ in ‘a 
despotic manner and although some Englishmen treat Indians with’ unbearable 
_haughtiness, the best way for natives to raise their country is to make gradual 
progress and so strengthen their sense (of self-respect) as to render it impossi- 
ble for. the authorities to act in opposition to the wishes of the ruled. On the 
contrary, if they try to. create @ revolution disastrous consequences will be 
certain to ensue. In the first place, they are weak and disunited and can 
achieve absolutely nothing against Government. Again, the after-effects of a 
revolution. prove extremely injurious to a people really unworthy of inde- 
pendence, The Swaraj, moreover, which can be obtained by killing one’s 
fellow-men, is not worth having. If Indians can get Swaraj without shedding 
blood they should try to do so, although it may take them long. to reach the 
goal, Thiey should make gradual progress and so increase their power that 
Government may feel compelled to grant them their rights. The Parkash 
‘then quotes an. extract. from the August number of the- Modern Review, in 
which the writer refers to the. efforts which the leaders of the Russians have 
heen making to: spread education among the masses in order to ensure the 
advancement of Russia. When gradual progress. is necessary even in Russia 
for obtaining Swaraj those who advocate the adoption -of the contrary course 
in India are assuredly. labouring under a mistake, It woucindes by — 
to revert to the subject in its next issue. . : 


8. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th August 1908, reports that a 
Ss Panjabi poem entitled “Take care of 
(thy) hat, O Babu 1*” written by one 
Pandit B. D. Mal Datewalia and priced 
ry one pice has. en published by the Rozana Press, The poem champions 
the Swadeshi movement and is written in a strong and inflammatory style. 
The paper reprints a-few stanzas for the information of the police and the 
authorities. In these “ the Babu’? is told that his wealth is being drained 
away to Europe, that he gets iron in exchange for his wheat, and that 
famine i is 3 always knocking at his door. He is asked to exert himeelf to banish 


Wwe 


An objectionable poem, 


7 This is aluo the heading of the article. . 


that he imports his clothes, boots and cigarettes from London, he is asked to 
‘say whether there is anything swad-shé about him. He eats English-made 
sugar and Huntley and Palmer’ a (Lit. Papar’ s) biscuits which contain the blood 
of ballocks and the: fat of pigs and thereby wastes his money and contaminates 
his ‘religion. He should save the county's sinking ship, which has been caught 
in an ‘eddy. Lakhs of his countrymen have been dying from starvation and 
immolating themselves at the altar of the goddess of famine. It will be false 
on his part to assert that India is in a prosperous condition. She used to 
produce | men like Arjun, _Bhim, Qoma, Lakhshman and Krishna, but the 
"present day leaders of the people hunger after fame. Tiny J apan has thrashed 
the Russian bear and. eured the latter of all desire of fight. The verses’ adds 
that Indian cotton is. bought dirt cheap (by foreigners) and returns to India (in 
the shape of cloth) worth its weight j in gold ; while the wheat. produced in ‘the 
“country is exported, ‘being paid for at.the price of bhusa, It ‘id these’ things ~ 
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Which have brought sbout'the rain.of the country. ““Thé Baba” is told next 
that foreign-made cigarettes have: ‘poison mixed i in them and hat ‘he — i 


0 be 80: fond of them. : 


After remarking that Panjabi verses like the above can exercise no good 
influence on the ignorant masses, the Wafadar says that the lest page of the 
booklet contains. anothe? poem entitled “Mother Bharat’s Wailings vie 
one Agha of Delhi, Its language is fiery and the paper reprints a few 
verses for the information of the police and the authorities. In these India 
laments the extinction of her warriors and the destruction of her forts and of 
her cities like Delhi and Agra. Her’ peacock-throne, she adds, has been 
wrested from her and her Koh-i-Noor has been shattered into atoms. Her 


children go about begging for a crust of bread, but they are driven away 
wherever they go. 


Verses like those quoted above, says the Editor, can only ‘inflame the 
masses. Their writers should know that . pseudo-swadeshists have only dias 
a’ source: ‘of injury to the people and the’ country. 


9, The Hakan (Kadian), of the Sith Angust 1908, publishes s para- 


“The'Abmadteandanarchiem, graph headed “Secret Societies” in 

| which it says that the late Mit irza 
Ghylam. Ahmad.w was. strongly opposed to the establishment of Secret Societies, 
and regarded. such organisations as a menace to the public peace. After quoting 
a daying.of his in .support of the contention, the paper observes that the 
Ahmadis can never tolerate Secret Societies, for the reason that their establish- 
ment is against the teaching of the Quran. Those, it adds, who ingited young. 
lads to make and throw bombs and have thereby brought about the arrest 


and punishment of the latter are deserving of the strongest reprobation. It . 


can never benefit the country to take the life of an innocent person, nor can 
the act. be ever approved of by God. The Ahmadis will show by their conduct 
that they are extremely disgusted with Secrect Societies, which can. never 


prove beneficial to the conntry, the nation and the Muhammadan religion. 
Intriguing in secret is the work of cowards and mischief-makers. 


10. The Puies Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd September ‘1908, publishes 
Forfeiture of a retired’ Tahsildar’s pension for ® paragraph headed “ The forfeiture of a 
participation in disloyal agitation. retired Tahsildar’s pension.” Sheoraj 
Singh, a retired Tahsildar, in the Central Provinces, it says, has had his 
pension forfeited for taking part, in spite of repeated warnings, in. political 
‘agitation of'a kind inconsistent with that loyalty and good behaviour subject 
to which all such pensions are granted by Government. This, states ‘the 
paper, isthe punishment of those -short-sighted Government servants .and 
pensioners who do not refrain from participating in undesirable . agitation .in 
spite of warnings, although owing to their eating the salt-of Government it is 
‘incumbent on them to wish it well. It is a matter for regret that. they .should 
‘hare the ingratitude to strike the head which feeds: them. 


41. The Athbar-inden (Lahore). of the: bth re 1908, poblishes 


aipation io disloyal agitation, | 


.#' pensioned Tahgildar.” It : must :be 


spitent-to all,-says the paper, that the: punishment: inflicted on ‘Bebo; jSbepmaj 


' “Worfeitute of a retired Tahitdar’s pension for parti. 81 article headed “ The ; ; punishment ot 
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Singh’ is. sevére and. criel in the extreme. ‘The pension granted to the: Baba. 
was the reward for meritorious services rendered. by him. during a lifetime, . 
while nothing has happened to detract from the praiseworthy eheracter of — 
those services. If Sheoraj Singh was accused of sedition he should have 
been formally prosecuted or given an opportunity of clearing himself. If 
he had then been found guilty and punished with the forfeiture of his pension 
there would have been no cause of complaint i in regard to his treatment by the 
Central Provinces Government. As it is, the present e¢-parte forfeiture of 
his pension is ‘grossly iNegal and high-handed act and constitutes an ex- 
tremely dangerous precedent. If the procedure followed’ in Sheoraj Singh’s 
case is open to no objection, where then is the necessity for Courts of law ? 
They had better be closed forthwith, any person suspected of being disaffected 
towards Government being unhesitatingly imprisoned or hanged. The Editor 
then goes on to say that the question arises whether Government pensioners 
ought to be -treated in such'an arbitrary manner and deprived of their legal 
right of defending themselves. The question is of extreme importance, nay 
one of life and death, to Government pensioners, and justice demands. that it 
should be carefully considered, otherwise one more cause will have been 
added to those of the prevailing unrest, which will be a source of disappoint- 
ment to law-abiding persons in the country. Some extremist leaders. have 
been openly asserting that Government has descended to Russian methods 
of administration, which constitutes a gross insult to the British Government. 
The treatment of Sheoraj Singh by the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, however, is calculated to put Government’s loyal subjects to: shame. 
The paper concludes by requesting Lord Minto and Lord Morley to look inte 
the matter ‘and reverse the decision of Mr, Craddock, | 


eons | he lilI—Native STATES: 


12, The Akhbar.é-’ Am \Lahore), of the 4th September 1906, publishes 
a communication headed “ Wanted 
non-official members-on. the Executive 
Councils in Native States ” The writer begins by saying that the existing 
Executive Councils or Councils of Regency in Native States are defective in 
the extreme and that State subjects have no voice im their‘ constitution. As 
the members of these Councils.are the final arbiters of the destinies of State 
subjects, it is necessary that they should know all about the latter as well as 
the States concerned. ‘Their decisions should: be based on personal experience 
and not hearsay, while they should always decide a case on its merits alone. 
The -present frequent sufferings of the subjects of Native States. are due te 
‘some short-sighted and. inexperienced councillors who, in their pride of 
power, look upon a State as their own property, who fear neither God nor 
Government, but behave: as they please, regardless of the misery of the people 
or the ruin ofthe State. They think only of acquiring property or avenging 
personal grudges and try to make hay while the sun shines. The writer 
then goes on to say that since State subjects are-illiterate they regard those 
who are appointed to govern them as their overlords and consider the orders 
“passed by the latter as final. It is for this reason that they submit very few 
or no appeals against these orders to the Government of India. They have: 
‘to endure all’. sortg: of oppression in silence and dare not write to the papers 
for fear of Setting ‘the authorities against ‘them, Ooercion,. reptession ‘and 


Grievances of the subjects of Native States. 


despotism ave'#o rampant in Native States that the people tremble at the sight 


even of'a common peon. A common chawkidar, constable. or (other) official | 


ean’ disgrace even the. most respectable zamindar in the name of begar. The 
people. aré fleeced so indiscriminately that even a constable on Rs. 5 maintains 
buffaloes and mares worth Rs. 500. After remarking that this should epable 
the readers to form an idea of the affluence of officers, the writer says that 
State authorities not only suck. the life-blood of.the people, but also manage 
to prevent the latter from making any move against their oppressors. Gov+ 
ernment, he adds, possesses no means of obtaining first-hand information 
about the condition of the subjects of the feudatory States. The information 
obtained through political agencies and (other) official channels does not 
represent the true state of -affairs. It is Government's ignorance of the real 
condition of State subjects which is at the bottom of ‘their misfortunes. - Gov- 
ernment's conduct in treating with indifference one-half of the people com 


mitted to ite charge and leaving them. at the mercy of the local authorities 
is to be deeply condemned. If it were to participate in their sorrows and joys 


with the assistance of trustworthy private informers they would also unhesitat® 
ingly lay down their lives in its service in the hour of need. The best way to 
remedy the evil is to appoint non-official representatives of the people td 
‘different State Councile, They would lay before Government facts about the 
subjects of Native States which would surprise and stagger it, In conclusion, 
‘the writer obeerves that as long as Government: does not look upon State 
subjects and the inhabitants of British India with an equal ” the former wit 
continue to ” subjected to new sufferings daily. 


V. <i ee SOCIETIES AND RgLiGious aims. 


13. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 1st September 1908, publishes a 


a ao translation of an article headed “ The 
Arya Samaj and the present. crisis” 
contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai to a recent number of the Vedic Magazine. 
“ ‘That we are in the midst of a crisis noone can deny, How that crisis is 
to end, no one can tell. It is enough if in drawing our inspiration from the 
_past we are making an honest effort to live outa life of duty in the hope 
that our future is in the hands of a just and benevolent ruler who dispenses 
even-handed justice without being biased by considerations of race, colour or 
creed. It is quite sufficient, if placing implicit faith in the never-erring 
operation | of our Karma, we are working in the right spirit, trying to do 
what is righteous and in accordance with our Dharma, regardless of whether it 
brings immediate pain or pleasure.” The sheet anchor of the invincible faith of 
that great seer who founded the Arya Samaj was the Sanskrit Shloka meaning :: 
Whether the worldly wise praise or blame, whether wealth should enter (their 
house) or leave (from it), whether death should come to-day or in another age, 
.¢arnest men do not swerve from the path of justice.” ‘His followers and 
admirers can do no better than be guided by the same rule of life which he 
laid down for himself in his life time, and which he bequeathed to those in 


whose hands he left the great heritage of the ancient master minds of this 
land. 
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’ The Arya Samaj is one of those living forces which are just now influenc- 
cing the lives of the wd acad e dl ‘country, and Hees | sere ita ‘fatate 
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déestiny. Living forces are at times bound to come mto’ conflict’ with other 
living forces, and there is no use fretting over this ¢onatant action and inter- 
action of the different forces of nature that is going on in this world. It is a 
‘sign of life to be now and then put in opposition to adverse forces. It is test- 
ing the vitality of an organism to put it in a position where its powers of sus- 
tenance against influences which threaten extinction may be tried. The Arya 
Samaj, os a living organism, has already passed through several such tests, 
and God only knows how many more are yet to be passed through before its 
mission is fulfilled and mankind, including the people of India, are onee more 
free to acknowledge the truths and beneficence of the teachings of those than 
whom no greater truth-seekers have yet been produced by the world. In the 
world of men we are only pigmies to-day, in the world of intellect, with a 
noble exception here and there, only base imitators ; but in the world of spirit 
we are still the proud possessors and inheritors of a tetigien and a philosophy 
which has defied the ravages of time and superstition, and which stands as 
glorious and resplendent to-day as when the Persian, the Arab, the Greek, the 
Chinese, the Jap and a host of others came to drink from. its pure fountain, 
and drank to their hearts content. To-day we are the object of other people’s 
contempt and ridicule because we are devoid of the spirit that dominated the 
religion and the life of our forefathers. If by some process or other we could 
imbibe the old spirit again, all our difficulties would vanish as. darkness 
vanishes on the advent of the sun. The mission of the Arya Samaj is to revive 
that old spirit, to rekindle the flame whose glare has been dimmed, but not 
extinguished ; to inject the elixir of life into the blue Aryan blood which, 
though just now cold, has come to us in its pristine purity. The Arya Samaj, 
with its founder, believes that it is the spirit which requires to be reborn and 
revivified ; the mere taking care and fattening of the body will not do. The 
social disintegration and chaos that prevails now among the deseendants of the 
old Aryans is the result of that perversion of spirit which has proceeded from 
the decay of the simple, natural and true religion of the Vedic period.” After 
asserting that the Vedas teach a universal religion and remarking that it will 
be a travesty of truth to attempt to maintain that love of-country and love of. 
‘one’s own people form no part of the religion of the Arya Samaj, the Lala says 
“Fhe Arya Samaj i is, has been, and by the grace of God shall continue to be a. 
standing yijaa. It has so far been fed by the sacrifice of the best and the 
noblest in it. Shall it continue to do so ? Shall the fire continue to burn and 
will it be extinguished and leave nothing but a handful of ashes behind it is the 
‘question that is passing from mouth to mouth just now ? A reply in words is 
‘not what is needed and wanted. The reply must be given in deeds, in conduct 
and in life. ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church” has so often 
been ‘proclaimed from the Samajic pulpit, platform and press, that in the opinion 
of some the time has come when the sincerity of those who have preached it 
so long is about to be practically tested. The clouds are gathering, a storm 
“of impenetrable magnitude is brewing, the hurricane has already commenced 
‘blowing ; some of the tallest, the strongest and apparently the most’ well- 
grounded’ poplars have been rudely shaken by the very first blast ; the hearts 
‘of the peopte have begun to palpitate in the case of mapy with teat in the 
ease of a few with enthusiasm. The former are swayed by the danger immi- 
_nent, the latter by. the ealm. that’ must follow. every ‘storm. To the former, 
everything seems to be tottering, | to the latter everything looks as if heralding 
the dawn of a bright and lovely morn. The one lives in fear, contracting his 
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.body and soul within the narrowest limit possible, and _ thinking of his com- 
torts, his titles, his children and his property ; the ather lives in hope, expand- 
ing his vision, giving full play to his imagination of thinking only of the 
blessings to come and of the promised kingdom of heaven on this earth. One 
is morose and yloomy, i in fearful agonies of impending loss and trouble, the 
other is serene and hopeful in the certainty of righteousness prevailing in the 
end. Yes, it will be idle to deny that the ninds of the Arya Samajists are 
agitated. The experiences of the last twelve months have thrown many 
_ people off their balance. Gigantic and stupendous effurts are being made to 
identify the refractory and the ‘dangerous’ and to hand them over to the 
_ hangman in the name of, and for, the safety of self and others. The others 
only add to the weight. Really it is the self that determines every one’s 

course. The cry of the ‘movement in danger’ has already been raised and 
by people who have never cared a straw for religion in the whole course of 
their lives. There are some who are being drawn by these cries not knowing 
. their nature and the antecedents of hove who are indulging in the same. 
J bere are others who know from their past reading of history, the real value 
of the cry and its significance. -The times are no doubt critical. No one ad- 
vocates rashness, but nothing is to be gained by cowardiee. The kingdom of 
- heaven is for the brave, the stout-hearted, the true and the faithful Let the 
weak, the cowardly, the selfish and the hypocritical fall behind and bide his 
time till the strong, the brave, the truthful and the believer wins the day by 
the force of his undying faith and his unflinching devotion to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. Every honest man knows that the Arya Samaj, as a body, 
does not deal with politics. Government and Government measures it has 
always let alone. It concerns itself with the soul................ It is enough 
that it has authoritatively declared that it is a religious and social body 
eschewing everything that goes by the name of politics. The bureaucracy, 
however, does not believe it.. It serves their purpose not to do so. The 
louder the Arya Samajists are in declaiming politics the more suspicious they 
grow. ‘They have perhaps good reason to do go, as there are many people 
who give them ample grounds for their belief by. their nervousness. Those 
who have sold their souls:to the devil and want to raise the structure of their 
power and greatness on the bodies of their fellow-beings cannot bring their 
minds to realise that there is something even higher than pol cy in the realm 
of thought and action, and that politics, such as they are understood by t the 

politicians and statesmen of the day are not the only stay of the people. It is 
impossible to convince them. The attempt is futile and in the name of self- 
respect ought to be given up, ’” The writer concludes as follows :—* Thank 
God, that the heart of the Arya Samaj is sound. The Arya Samaj does not 
discard the rich nor the seekers after titles, places and offices, but it does not 
consist of them only. It is safe in the hands of those who care more for it 
than for the world and its transient and ephemeral goods, lt is the latter 
-who are the seed of the Church.and its mainstay. The Church is safe’ and 
in no danger so long as the latter are firm in their faith and unshakable in 
their devotion, The experiences of the last twelve months have proved to us 
without a shadow of doubt, and we say it with a sense of pride, that the latter 
are as immovable as the rocks.. It, is. they, relying on whose. support and 
, devotion the Arya Samaj hopes to tide. over the crisis without yielding: an 
inch in its principle and its methods-of work. May God bless them.” 
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VIL.—Generat ADMINIS ‘RATION. 
(a) —Judicial. 


14. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 29th August 1908, writing about 
| the Delhi punkha coolie case says that, 


rita ian eaavenias although the Magistrate charged the 


accused with murder,: still be has punished him under section 323 of the 


Indian Penal Code, saying that the deceased having been a weak old man 
died from the effects of kicks from the accused, whois strong and young. 
This means that if in future a strong man kills a weak person he will not be 
punished with death even if the offence of murder is proved against him. 
Again, the necessity for putting forward in such cases a plea of the rupture 
of spleen has also been dispensed with. Henceforth the strength of the 
murderer and the weakness of the murdered person will be sufficient to 
mitigate the gravity of the crime. 


15. In a paragraph headed four days’ imprisonment” the Haq 
| Pagand (Amritsar), of the Ist Sep- 
tember 1908, writing on the same sub- 
ject, says that Davies has been imprisoned only for four days, Comment- 
ing on the sentence, it adds, the Swarajya of Allahabad writes :—‘ Indeed, 
this piece of justice might have stirred the spirit even of Nawsherwan in his 
grave. Propriety’ demands that the murderer of Miss Hooper should now 
only be sentenced to four days' imprisonment, This, however, will not be 


done Somme her mayderer has set the hause of whites (J. the white house) 
on fire,”’ 


The Delhi penkbe coolie’s cage. 


16. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th a 
Mr. Iyer‘s relesae. d ber 1908 — 


“The news that Mr. Subramania Iyer, the veteran and distinguished publicist 
and patriot of Madras, has been released, and the cases for sedition and racial hatred 
against him withdrawn, will be received with intense relief and ynalloyed satisfaction. 
The spectacle of a man of Mr. Iyer’s brilliant antecedents, long public record, and unique 
literary services haying to stand in the dock, when weighed down by age and bodily in- 
firmities, was sq profoundly painful that the wish was universal that Government might 
still be induced to reconsider its position. And the decision of the Courts to refuse bail 
to a man in Mr, Iyer’s condition was calculated to add to the troubleg of an already 
afflicted map. The satisfaction will be general that the Madras Government have risen 
to the demands of the case, and their decision to withdraw the charges against Mr. G. 
Subramania Iyer will be hailed in all quarters as an act of real statesmanship, on which 
it can be heartily congratulated. Mr. Iyer's statement in Court is transparently frank 
and candidly sincere, and there is nothing in his utterance which cannot be accepted by 
the most punctilious as a bare statement of facts. Mr. Iyer says he has, at no time, had 
the jntention to spread sedition and disloyalty, nor any degire to foment race-hatred, 
nor has he any such intention in future. That Mr. Iyer could not haye had any such 
intention is the unanimous belief of his countrymen, and hig whole course of public life 
is a guarantee for the future. We would have certainly preferred if the Government had 
seen their way to dispense with securities after the clear and explicit declaration of 
Mr. Iyer, but we are not disposed to quarrel over a comparatiyely trifling matter in the 
face of the great readiness shown by the Local Government to meet the general expécta- 
tion. The Government has taken intg serious consideration the. age and health of the 
veteran publicist, and his undertaking for the future, and to make assurance doubly sure, 


in the words of Mr. Iyer himself, the Government haye taken Mr, Iyer’s personal bond ~ 
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and two sureties. The Government has ‘every way gained by this. It could not have 
taken greater guarantees for the future than Mr. Iyer’s own word, and the satisfaction 


and gratitude of the people they have into the bargain. Mr. Iyer has lost nothing by. 


_ feiterating the principles of action which guide the conduct of every right-minded man 
aud law-abiding subject, and there is nothing to cavil at in this course. On the other 


hand jt would have been cruel to expect him to maintain a severe reserve and to suffer. 
for views he has never entertained and ideas he has never cherished. All’s well that 
ends well, and the parties concerned, the Government, Mr. Jyer, and the people have ° 


reason to rejoice at the end of what was, in any case, a most painful tragedy.” 


17. The following is from the Panzabee (Lahore), of the 9th Septem- 


Mr} Iyer’ a releacg. ber 1908 ;— 


“From the report of proceedings in the Madras Police Court, printed elsewhere, 


it will be scen that the Madras Government has withdrawn the cases instituted against 


Mr. G. Subramania Iyer under sections 124 A and 153 A on his furnishing security for 
his future conduct. It is said that Mr. Iyer has further given a private undertaking to’ 
the Government to abstain in the future from any speech or writing or action that. 
might tend to excite class hatred or promote sedition and disloyalty to Government. This 


ig a result upon which both parties may be. congratulated. The Madras Government 


has done well in not showing a vindictive spirit and pursuing the matter to the bitter 


end, while for Mr. Subramania Iyer, considering all circumstances, probably this was 
the best course open to him. Tov attempt to fight out the case and haye the inoffen- 
sive character of the incriminating articles established was a matter attended with 
risks and uncertainties which a man in Mr. Subramania Iyer’s age and state of health 


was perhaps not in a position to undertake. As to the public, there was little possibility 


of gain to them from such a procedure, for, as things are, in these sqlition and other 
political cases the Courts are seldom likely to give decisions agreeable to popular opinion. 
So far asthe giving of an undertaking is concerned, it need cause no personal incon- 
venience to a journalist like Mr. Subramania Iyer, who is a believer in constitytionalism 
and not by nature disposed to act in defiance of the law. It must, however, be a matter 
of concern to the public if Mr. Subramania Iyer’s experiences in this matter should act 
as adamper to his spirit, and in view of the risks of public speech and writing, even 
when carried on with the best of motives and in the most guarded manner, should 
induce him practically to retire from public life. 


18. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 5th September 1908, publishes » 
| paragraph headed “‘ The second notice ” 
over the signature of Parabh Dial, the 
Editor, The writer says that he published an open letter to the Deputy Com- 
missioner in the last issue of the paper and that ‘‘to-day rumours are afloat 
about some slips, &c.” (sic). In the libel case against him, he adds, which was 
filed by Mr, Wakefield, the Deputy Commissioner, brought discredit on himself 
through his own doings ; but in the second libel case he is being brought into 
bad odour by the complainant, Atma Ram. Mr. Harcourt should cause it to be 
proclaimed publicly and should also warn the courts concerned that he has noth- 

ing to do with these cases. Perhaps he remembers that when giving the Editor 
warning (some time back) he told the latter that British rule was the best in 
the world. The Hditor ventures to remind Mr. Harcourt of these words, and 
adds that it is a matter for ~~ regret that he should he appreased in the 
latter’s time. 


The Thang Sial libel cases. — 


(d)—Education. 
19. Hindustan (Lahore ), of the 4th September 1908, publishes a 
communication from Lala Har Dayal, 


| M.A, headed “ National Education”. 
which was written on boardship near Aden. ‘The writer begins by saying that 


National education. 
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the affiliation of the schools and colleges which the nation has established 
after very great exertions and on which it prides itself with: (official) Univer-. 

sities is extremely injurious to the interests of the people. Rich and patriotic 

Indians. have given money, in aid of the institutions and able. graduates: 
dedicated their lives to the service of the same. Those connected with these 

schools and colleges have, however, now discovered that their feet are sticking 
in the quagmire of Government’s influence. Now when the scourge of official . 
discipline has descended on students and Government has revealed itself in ite 

true colours the founders and supporters of educational institutions have begun 

to realise their mistake. They have been discovering by degrees that their 
labours have not proved beneficial to the nation; that by manufacturing 
graduates year after year they have only added to the power and prestige of 
the English, and-that these schools and colleges constitute great obstacles in 
the way of true national education, They wish to remedy the evil, but their 
pace is so slow that before they introduce the necessary reforms many more 
promising young men will have disgraced themselves by graduating. Moreover 
more additional disgrace will be heaped on them owing to their being taught. 
the History of India as compiled by Lethbridge. They should be quick about 
their work, hasten to severe their connection with Universities and cease to 

work as agents for supplying boys to be spoiled by Universities. Some. 
educated and patriotic natives, however, argue that if this step is taken at, once: 
the schools and colleges will forthwith be emptied of their students, who only 

read in order to, qualify themselves for Government service or the legal pro- 

fession. They are therefore of opinion that a fondness for national education 
should first be developed among the people, so that when National schools 
and colleges are established students may be forthcoming to read at them. 
The idea, adds Lala Har Dayal, is so aburd and ridiculous that he feels shame. 
in referring to it. In the first place, the managers of educational institations. 
should lead and not follow the people. Again, if those who wish the 
nation well and have been working heart and soul for its good continue 
to support the official system of education, how will a desire for national 
education be created among the people and how will their countrymen learn 
to know of the injurious character of the existing University education in 
India? An educational institution, moreover, which is injurious to the interests 
of the nation should be broken up at once. It is not necessary that an institu- 
tion of another and a better kind should come into existence in its place forth- 
with. The nation wishes to spend its money in giving its sons a good and 
useful education and not in manufacturing pleaders and Government servants. 
If students are not forthcoming now to read at national schools and colleges it 
does not follow that hundreds of young men should have their souls spoiled (by 
reading in officialised educational institutions). The writer then urges the 
immediate disaffiliation of existing schools and colleges, and remarks that each 
school and college should have pasted i in front of it a notice to the effect that 
students who wish to add to the influence of foreigners by becoming legal 
practitioners or Government servants need not apply for admission. Only. 
such students should be taken who wish to study their religion, their national 
history and language and other useful branches of knowledge in ordér to 
improve their intellect and morals and enable themselves to earn their bread 

by trade, journalism and the like. Only those students will then eome: for 
tuition who do not wish to injure their nation and country on growing to 
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man’s estate ; and it should not matter if their number happens to be small. | 
The object in view should be to provide means for supplying a great need of 

the nation by enabling those who wish to give an excellent education to their 3 
sons to realise their wishes. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Asst. to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Panjab. 


SIMLA : | 


The 12th September 1908. 
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SELECTIONS 
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— 


J.—Poxrries. 
(a)— Foreign. | 
a The following is from the Zrébune (Lahore), of the Sth Septet 
"The situation in the Transvaal. ber 1908 :—= 


. “ The Transvaal imbroglio has again come to 4 head. The Afrikander Government 
in that land has again. been threatening to do their worst. Some of the most prominené 
members of the Indian community, gre now in gaol, having heen sentenced to three months’ 
hard-labour for the offence of re-entering a part of the dominions of His Majesty. The 
situation is again grim and. gruesome, Nothing can. exceed the pathos and subdued note 
of agony apparent in the telegram of our brethren, already published in our columns, 
calling for help and succour against the iniquities and persecution of a purblind and 
morbidly selfish Colony. The spectacle is one which must cause shudder to every lover 
af humanity and human progress, and to every advocate of true Imperialism. Here are 
law-abiding and peaceful subjects of His Majesty—men of high oulture and respectable 
status in life, men who ag ez- Volunteer sergeants have shed and are always prepared’ to 
shed their blood in the service of their Sovereiga and Empire—being maltreated, 
incarcerated in prison and put to the most degrading forms of ‘labour as though they 
were criminals and felons. And what is the head and front of the indictment against 
them, the.sum total of their offence? It is nothing else but that these mon stood by the 
pledges of their Sovereign, and claimed their birth-right as British ‘subjects—they  be- 
lieved in the good faith of the Boer Government and the efficacy of the compromise 
arrived in January last. And so they are suffering, They d6 not, we may: remember, 
elaim any right of citizenship; they simply claim the right of re-entry into the Transvaal ; 
they simply insist that they should be accorded some fair treatment and not punished 
. aafelons. The arrest of these leading Indians in the Transvaal has sent a gloom: in the 

Colony of Natal as it has no doubt done in India, The Indian stores’ im Natal were’ 


closed, and our countrymen there have in a public meeting appealed to the Imperial’ 


Government to intervene for the protection of Indians in the: Transvaal. The: attitude 
of the Imperial Government is rather hard to understand. The new-fangled Boer: exe- 
cutive owes a heavy debt of obligation to the present Liberal Government, The latter. 
granted the Boer people an autonomous constitution ; it guaranteed on the security. of 
the Imperial Exchequer a big loan to the new Government to keep it going. It. is 
simply inconceivable that it cannot bring its influence to bear upon the Boer Govern- 
ment'in favour ofa somewhat decent treatment of the Indian settlers there. Lately 
Golonel Seeley, the Under-Secretary of State for the: Colonies, said in the House of 
Commons: that although the maxim Ciuss Romanus sum was not'capable® of rigid’ appli- 
cation, still the Imperial, Government: would see.that: the existing righta of Indians-in’ the 


Golonies. were safeguarded and that they. were acearded fair tteabment: while: theres Butt 


from the mapner:in which things have. bean qllowed to. aif in, South Afrien; it seonm 
that the Imperial Government has not’ moved to accord even the ae Tight all 
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protection, from oppression to its Indian subjects there. Is it too much ~ to “hope ‘that 


_ the Liberal Government will now realise its heavy responsibility in the matter, and at once 
put acheck to this disgraceful: state- of things? The most imperative demands .of 
humanity and statesmanship require:that some heroic step should be immediately taken. 


(6)— Home. | 
2. :The, Siraj-ul Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 15th September 1908, 
publishes a paragraph headed “ What 
| do we demand from the Crown.” 
Both Hindus and Muhammadans, it says, have been making demands on Gov- 
ernment with the object of securing a hand in the administration and removing 
the (present) distinction between whites and black men. They should, how- 
ever, never forget that they can achieve absolutely nothing by having recourse 
to anarchism. They are already appointed to high posts under Government, 
but if they wish to secure a larger share in the management of their country’s 
affairs they should make further progress in education and promote their trade. 
After remarking that they cannot obtain a parliament for a long time to come 


the paper goes on to say that if they keep within the bounds of law in promot- 
ing the cause of swadeshism Government can never ‘take offence at their 


Government and the people. 


efforts, Nor will Government prevent them from establishing panchayats for . 


the settlement of their disputes, as has been done in Patiala and Mysore. It 
will, however, be gross foolishness on their part to altogether boycott the 
British Courts for at least 50 years to come. They should also promote union 
in their own ranks, spread education in the country and take more kindly to 
trade, leaving empty talk alone. The Siraj-ul- Akhbar further remarks that. 
the extreme fondness of natives for service under Government prevents them 
from accomplishing anything ( solid). If they were to learn arts and industries 
and to discontinue begging for bread from the English, the latter would, ‘of 


their own accord, begin to mix with them and treat them with consideration. 


8, Hindus tan cenit , of the 1 ith ear 1908, publishes an 


Belf- Government ine India, 
and the prevailing unrest.” After 
reprinting - the telegrams exchanged between the Governor of Bombay and 


anys that the unrest in the country is dae wholly to the peaple having no hand 
in the management of their own affairs, The drawing away of wealth from the 


country, it adds, has increased poverty from day to day and makes them- 
gn easy prey to famine and plague. It then quotes an extract from a speech’ 


in which Mr. Naoroji ascribes the evil to the absence’ of: self-government in 
India, and says that the aged Parsi leader has always contended that the only 
way to make the country prosperous is to’ confer on ‘it self-government on 
colonial lines, There is nothing unnatural in the people complaining that the 
Government of India unlike those of other countries does not guide and 


hel| p them in making progress, Indeed, if this were not so Indians would not 


have lagged | behind other nations in the race for progress, despite their paying 


Government nearly | one-fifth of their entire earnings (in taxes). Matters will. 


mend only when the people are allowed a larger share in the administration of: 
the country, when the bulk. of.the public revenues is spent'in supplying’ their’ 
most urgent needs, and the principle “no taxation without representation, = 

vhich fone cod baie of the British oe. is observed in India also. 


article headed “‘ Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji. 


—_ 
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After:complaining that Government spends much more on. the army than. on 
bettering the, condition of the country, and after suggesting that it should not 


diatrust natives and should fit them to defend their motherland, the Editor asys 


that, of late, the Governors of provinces have. been ‘requesting the people’s. re- 
presentatives to co-operate with Goverument: in suppressing anarchism. The 
principle, he adds, should be. extended and Government should associate the 


leaders of thé people with. i¢. in everything, which will assuredly prove a bless- 
‘ng. ta, both. the rulers and the ruled, 


4. In a — headed “Is Sw.ray a dangerous ideal?” the 


Parkash (Lahore), of ‘the 8th ‘Sep- 


jt pins tember ‘1908, says that ‘Swarejy I 


palpably ' the political ideal of every country. When Government itself, adds 
the paper, has been loud in proclaiming that its sole object in governing India 


is not to benefit’ the English, but to fit natives for self-government, it‘ is ‘inex- 
plicable why some persons should denounce as dangerous and seditious the’ cry 
of the children of the soil that, in everything done by England (in India), 
she should keep in view the fact that this country is one day to become free.and 
that she should abstain from doing anything calculated to lead to a contrary 
result. Have these worthies, it asks, ever spoken of the Egyptian agitation 
for Swaraj ‘also in the same terms ? The conduct of Indian Muhammadans in 


preaching a crusade against the idea of Swarng for this country is assuredly 


based on selfish motives. Every country in the world either slready enjoys 
Swaraj or is loudly asking for it. Peace could not be established even in 


Turkey till the people were promised Swaraj. It is dangerous to try to put | 


down the cry for Swara;, and the attempt has proved fraught with danger in 
other countries. Those who wish Government to suppress this cry are 
dangerous advisers and wish to carry things in India to that shameful pass 
they have attained in France, Russia, Persia and Turkey. Nothing but dis- 
astrous consequences can follow the efforts to suppress a people’s natural long- 
ing for liberty for an indefinite period of time. This being so, it should be the 
first duty of every patriotic native to make a strong appeal to Government, 
regardless of involving himself in trouble or displeasing foolish friends, to 
tread the path to Swaraj. This is the only way to make Government strong 
and to establish a reign of peace and prosperity in the country. 


5. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 8th September 1908, publishes an 
article headed “ Evolution or Revolu- 
tion,” in which, in continuation of ‘ite 
previous remarks (vide paragraph 7 of Selections No. 37 ), It says that in-a 

healthy body the head and the trunk should work in unison. Similarly, it adds, 
it should be the first duty of the leaders and the servants of the country to win 
over the masses to their side. Political agitation: cannot bear fruit unless it 
has the masses at its back. The masses have no sympathy with any of the 
‘existing political movements in the country. It can be said without -exaggera- 
tion that crores of Indians have not even heard the name of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress. If the masses had ‘been among the supporters of agitations like 
the Congress, the Anglo-Indian Press would never have dared to ridicule the 
movements, while Government also would. have thought twice before insulting 
the same. After referring to Lord Curzon’s refusal to-allow Sir Henry Cotton 


The situation in India, 


tO lay before him the resolutions: sii at, the last: Bombay Congress, the paper 
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‘enquires why His Lordship did not hesitate to insult the Congress and all. 
educated natives, simply because, it replies, he knew that his conduct could 
lead to no untoward results. If, however, the masses had been on the side of 
the Congress and jealous of its dignity, the ev-Viceroy would not have ven-' 
tured to put off Sir Henry Cotton with a curt reply. Again, he offered an 
insult to the whole population by asserting in a public speech that, they and 
their ancestors were not scrupulously truthful. This, however, created no- 
commotion in the country, the reason for which consisted in the indifference‘ 
of the bulk of the population to political movements. The Parkash does not 
blame the masses for this indifference, and says that the evil is due to their being 
illiterate and unable to read newspapers, which alone supply them with information - 
about the happenings in the country. Bengal is the only province in India, it 
adds, in which the masses evince interest in ‘political movements andare in a. 
positioa to read newspapers. The result is that when Lord Curzon parti-. 
tioned Bengal in defiance of the voice of their Jeaders, the entire 
Bengali nation. took a vow to avenge the insult. And such dangerous 
consequences have ensued from the vow that every true statesman 
has condemned the partition. Even Lord Curzon dare not avow the. 
responsibility for the measure and has been blaming others for the step, 
But for the partition of Bengal the extremists would not have eome into exis- 
tence, nor would there have taken place those lamentable occurrences which 
may be relied upon to greatly retard the progress of the country. Lord 
Morley may declare the partition to be “a settled fact”, but his successors 
will assuredly regret his refusal to reverse the measure. Again, why does not 
Government, asks the Editor, come down on Bengal in the manner adopted 
in other previnces ? Because it knows that there is some public opinion in- 
Bengal and that there is a fear of undesirable consequences ensning in that 
province if Government swerve but a step from the path of wisdom and states- 
manship. Maharashtra and Madras come next : political movements there 
also are living organisms, for the reason that they have public opinion at their 
back. The difference between the Punjab and Bombay can be illustrated by 
citing a concrete example. When Lala Lajpat Kai was deported without a 
trial, no one in this province could muster courage enough to express indig- 
nation at the proceeding. Nor did the residents of Lahore close their shops’ 
by way of protest. Og the contrary, Mr. Tilak’s conviction was followed by ‘ 
a hartal in several parts of the Western Presidency and as many as 
50,000 mill hands went on strike at Bombay. Some sensible persons hold that 
such methods of voicing one’s feelings can serve no useful purpose. There 
can, howeyer, be no gainsaying the fact that the people concerned did at least 
give expression to their feelings. Even the Governor of Bombay felt, the 
necessity for seeking the co-operation of the leaders of the people (in restoring 
the peace). This, adds the paper, is right. Itis true that Government can 
boast of troops and arms and can do what it likes ; still the incidents which 
followed his conviction have shown that moral victory rests with Mr. Tilak 
and that the public sympathise with him. The Parkash then goes on to say | 
that it should be the first duty of those who wish to ensure the salvation of 
India to do their utmost to create a public opinion in the country. When this 
opinion, it adds, has grown into a power new life will be breathed into all 
political movements in the land. After remarking that. the object can be. 
gained with the aid of education alone, it exhorts the extremist leaders to: take , 


the éduchtion of the hation ihto their own hands.’ ‘They should let Goverti? 
ment do in the thatter what it cin and should sctomplish thé rest themselves: 
Government realises (an education) tax from the people and they can légitié 
mately claim that the receipts should be utilized for educating their childten. 
It is quite impossible for the people to bear the efitire cost of the edtication 
of the nation. Besides, if they do not bring presstite to beat on Governmetit 
to spend the money on the education of their children, it may spend the samé 
for the benefit of the children of Europeans and Eutasians. Their cotistaiit 
éfforts should be to forced Government to make primary education free in the 
country. Therd should be no illiterate person in the latid, and whén that. 
result has been achiéved all political movements will receive & great actéssiot 
of strength. Again, when education enables the people to realise theie duties 
and obligations the attainment of Swoaraj will have beet rendered easy. The 
Editor further reniarks that if natives wete to take a Yow to use oily Indiah 
madé articles Government could not pdssibly prevent them from doing #0.’ 
So: far they have been making 4 great noise, but have doné very little solid 
work and have set Government against: them. If they wish to secure Swara/, 
their first step towards realisation of their wishes should bé the establishment 
of Panchayats for the settlement. of their dispates. Affairs in India have 


become very complex of late, and it requires great wisdom to set them straight — 


once more. Politics, which had hitherto been child's play, has become # 
different game now. Experience has shown that while the Government is a 
very powerful one natives are an extremely weak ‘nation. Their weakness is 
due to a large section of the nation being hostile to it. They should chalk 
out a straight path for them to follow in the future. So far they have not 
decided on any political programme and it is high time that they adopted ond 
now. They should not mind if in carrying out this programme they have to’ 
come into collision even with Government. In this article the Editor has 
laid before the nation the programme which he considers proper and ausefal. 
It is for wiser and abler heads to consider it and carry it out. 


6. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 12th September 1908, publishes. 

tesa itenthiies tes teste. | 3 article headed *‘ What should we 
of”, in which it says that cries of 

sedition have been raised in all parts of the country. Arrests and prosecutions: 
for sedition have become the order of the day, and patriotic natives are being. 
intimidated, punished and transported. The tyrannical and oppressive. 
authorities are acting Pharoah-like, care for no one and are bringing discredit 
on British justice by having things their own way. The grievances of the 
people are not listened to, nay, so far from receiving justice and being rescued 
out of the elutches of ‘‘ these wolfish shepherds” (the authorities) the people 
dre being defamed and worried by being represented as rebels and mischief- 
makers. Their demands for rights and justice are confounded with sedition 
and the cries emanating from their wounded hearts are spoken of as (attempts 


to create) unrest. Should they keep silent and let their throats be cut by the 
butchers .*ppointed by Government to protect them? Should they go on’ 
enduring oppression and allow their houses to be plandered without- opening 


their lips:in‘comiplainit. . Is it to their interest to keep silent, and can they preserve . 
their existence’ by persisting im their present poliey of itenee ? No’ sensible’ 
person tan answer these questions in the affirmstive. Their daily observations 
should tél: them that nature has créated every living being free, | Every: 
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~ greaturé from the ant. upWards cannot. tolerate being deptived of its “Goda 
given liberty, and ‘does’ its utmost to regain its freedom. This being 80, can 


Indians, who.are human beings, consent to live in a state of slavery for ever, 


especially .when they are harassed by being subjected to new hardships daily. ? 


No person can be a slave to another unless he is-.weak and of questionable 
morals. When even an ant discovers that’ it is about to be trampled upon 
it.does its utmost to save its life, going the length of biting the foot of the 
n from whom it fears danger. Self-defence is incumbent on all, Can 
Indians, who are human beings, overlook the principle of self-preservation ? 
They were born free and liberty is their birthright. It has however always 
‘been their nature to render willing obedience to a good and just ruler, a fact 


to which history bears ample testimony. Even the British Government cannot 


deny that so far they have been thoroughly loyal to it, It is therefore to be 
regretted that a loyal people like them should be treated in the manner in 
which they are being dealt with by the British authorities in these days. They 
are and will continue loyal to their present rulers, and do not wish that the 


British Government should become weak in any way. . All that they wish is 


that it should give them their rights. Liberty is their birthright and ought 
to. be conferred on. them. Should they, however, keep silent when in reply 
to their demand (for it) they are being deprived even of their existing rights 


sand are not allowed to express their feelings in writing or by speech. No, 
‘certainly not. . It will be suicidal on their part to keep their lips sealed. If 


they continue silent they will assuredly be swept off the face of the earth. 
They may be trusted to reply to the repression. Their reply should, however, 


~ be such that no nation or community will dare call them rebels and the like. 


It will be madness to think of opposing the powers that be, They can keep 
themselves within the bounds of law and still return a reply to Government 
which would open its eyes and induce it to grant them their rights. The 
paper concludes as follows :—“‘ Brethern, rise and cease your complaints to 
the authorities. Redress your grievances yourselves and manage your own 
affairs. Try to spread national education (in the country), promote the 
cause of Swadeshi, settle your own disputes, and prove to the authorities that 
you can accomplish everything without extraneous help and that you are a 
living nation. It is possible that your path may be beset with numerous 
difficulties, but, instead of being frightened and retracing their footsteps at the 
sight of difficulties and hardships, (brave) men take their lives into their hands 
and step forward.” 


| 4. Inan article headed Why has Mr. Pal gone to England ?” the 
Why some political agitators hate lett for England Parkash (Lahore), of the 8th Septem- 


“Fecently, ber 1908, says that the news. that 
Mr. Pal intended going to England made the people wonder why he should 


undertake the journey. Mr. Pal also felt that an explanation was called 
for from him ; and accordingly in his reply to the address presented to him 
by some young men of Sylhet on the .eve of his departure. from India he 
stated, his reasons for going to England. After reprinting a report of the 
speech, the paper observes that as a result either of his six months’ imprison- 
ment or of. the. recent discoveries (at Calcutta) Mr. Pal wishes to abandon 
his present position. He ‘has fled to England in order to save his skin, but 
does ‘not like to betray ‘his weakness. of ‘heart. It is to be hoped that the’ 


: British pyblic will refuse him a. bearing -and send him about his. ‘business, : 


867 | 
The Parkash. then. goes on to say that all the so-called representatives of the 
ee people who have of late been flying from India have been doing so with the 


sole object of escaping from the clutches of the Government. They do not, 
however, admit their weakness, it adds, and have been trying to practise 


deception on the people. Is it such cowardly persons, it asks, who are deserting | 


India at a critical time like the present, who can carry political agitation in the 
_ country, to a successful issue ? The people are having a hard time of it owing 
— to the repression practised by Government, and these men ought to have kept up 
the spirits of their fellow-countrymen. They are, however, flying to England 
for dear life on the pretext of laying the popular grievances before the British 
public, After invoking 8 curse on this lie, the Editor enquires whether 


Mr. Gokhale was not already there to accomplish that task. He also wishes 


-_ to know who elected these worthies to represent the people in England. In 
conclusion, he says that nothing can please Government better than that all 


those whom it regards as its opponents should rid the country of their pre- 
sence. 


8, The Akhbar-i-4m (Lahore), of the 9th August 1908, publisties a 


Minplaced erm sie iets quits pitinaionn. communication headed “ Bethink your- 
selves, friends,” in which the writer 
regrets that Chidambaram Pillay and others should have involved themselves 


in trouble by taking the law into their own hands after having been forbidden 
to hold a meeting to express joy at the release of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 
from jail. The Babu, he adds, is a man of straw, and it was a mistake on their 
part to extend their sympathy to him. It did not become Mr. Pillay and his 
companions to set Government and the local authorities against them for the 
sake of a Bengali of no position. What have the people gained, enquires the 
correspondent, by showing their misplaced sympathy with persons like Tilak, 
'. Arabindo Ghosh, Bepin Pal and others ? The last named can render no 
pecuniary help to, or confer any title or jagir on, those who sympathise with 
them, If the latter had displayed such energy in: rendering loyalty and 
obedience to Government they would have gained not only true honour, but 
material benefit also. After remarking that those who call the English tyrants 
and oppressors are themselves devoid of all senge of gratitude, the writer refers 
to some of the blessings conferred by British rule on natives and advises his 
fellow-countrymen to demand their rights from Government in a respectful 
manner to avoid involving themselves in trouble. He concludes as follows : 
“ Friends, for God’s sake, bethink yourselves! Have pity on the wretched 
condition of your country. Lessen its difficulties and not add to them. 
Spread peace in the land, co-operate with Government in the administration 
and in suppressing unrest. Promote arts, industries and swadeshism, which 
enjoy the support even of Government, Render obedience to your present 
ruler, which is equivalent to obeying God, inasmuch as it is He who appoints 


men to rule. His (the King’s) unbounded aeaeeniie ihe should never make - 
insolent.” 


9, In a paragraph bend “ Pension and agitation” the Punjab 


Forfeiture of a retired Tahildar's pension for parti- Samachar (Lahore), of the 5th Septem: 
_ dipation in disloyal agitation, ber 1908, says that Babu Sheoraj 
Singh, a pensioned Tahsildar i in the ‘Central Provinces, has had his pénsion 
forfeited on the charge of having participated i in disloyal agitation. Conhinent- 


| ing. on, the proceeding the | Paper. observes that the anes in asad aig | 
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been. conducting themselves differently from the rest of mankind. ‘It would like : 
to know. which political movement in the country is carried on ‘on lines incon- 
sistent with that loyalty and good behaviour subject’ to which Governnient 
grants pensions to its servants. The existing commotion (in Bengal)’ ‘is 
undoubtedly to be deplored; but the state of affairs in other parts of the 
eountry is not akin to that m Bengal, and the entiré population should not be © 
condemned because of the doings of:a few foolish and short-sightdd Bengalis. : 
After remarking that, generally speaking, the political agitation carried on in 
India is constitutional in character, the Punjab Stmackar, observes thatad _ 
pension is earned after approved service for the best part of one’s life, and that: ° 
consequently it is anything but just to forfeit. a pension owing simply to the = 
pensioner ‘participating in political agitation. The notification, it adds, confis- 
cating Babu Sheoraj Singh’s pension does not specify the exact nature of the 
offence on account of which the Babu has been deprived of his pension. The — 
paper thinks that his offence consists merely in tuking part in the political — 
agitation which is being carried on in the country in; a lawful and constitu: 
tional manner, And if this surmise is correct’ it cannot but deprecate the 
conduct of the Central Provinces Government in issuing the above notification. 
The Pioneer and other: ‘(Anglo-Indian newspapers are jubilant over the matter, 
and suggest that (offending) ex-Deputy Collectors and as-Collectors also should be 
dealt. with like Sheoraj Singh. If they think that the threat will have the effect 
of leading Sir Henry Cotton and others (retired Anglo-Indian officers) who think 
with him to abstain from standing by India they are labouring under a mistake, 
In conclusion, the Editor remarks that official measures like the one under re- 
ference are calculated to deepen and not to decrease the unrest in the country. 
IE— AFGHANISTAN AND TRAxXS-FRONTIER, . 
t0. Ina paragraph headed “ Complex difficulties,” the Akhbar-i-Am 
(Lahore), of the 11th September 1903, 
says that the Mohmand raids into the 
Peshawar éJaka are due to the existence of two Governments in Mohmand 
territory. The inhabitants of the part of the territory under the Kabul Darbar 
are in the habit of inciting the other Mohmands against the English, while 
fiery preachings by Mullahs help to add fuel to the fire. After referring to 
the punitive expedition recently despatched against the Mohmands, the paper 
_ expresses surprise that they should not take warning even from the punishment 
and losses inflicted on them and should fail to mend their ways. They look, 
it adds, not to Peshawar but to Kabul, and play into hands of ‘those’ of their 
number who own allegiance to the Amir. It then goes on to say that it is. 
invariably Hindus who are looted and murdered in tribal raids into British 
territory. They are, however, neither compensated for their losses nor have 
satisfactory arrangments been made'to ensure the safety of their lives and 
property, ‘Jt must also be’ patent to all that the raids referred to help to lower 
Govertiment’s prestige in the eyes of the people. Im conclusion, the Editor 
suggests that, as a tenative measure, Government should supply fire-arms to 
its subjects. in the frontier districts to enable them to defend themselves. 


IV—King- Katine, ailiis 


The Hi ndustan (Lahore), of the 11th September 1908, publishes & 
: communication headed “ Cow-protection” 
Kiet c a, from one Hira Singh Datt, The writer. 
Whitin’ m7 saying that ti is incumbent upon every Hindu to afford protection — 


Mohmand raids into British territory. 
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to the cow, adding that the animal is' a source of innumerable advantages’! 
and that the existence of the people of India is bound up with it. After remark- ‘ 
ing that the ancient Hindus used to hold it dearer than life and relating a story * 
to illustrate the point, he says that their descendants of the present generation 
see this sacred and useful animal marched to the shambles in thousands and: 
have to keep quiet. They undoubtedly feel a wish to go to the rescue of the 
ill-used creature, but they lack the necessary courage and daring. Although | 
they may not say so openly non-Hindus also feel the cruel treatment of : the ' 
cow, for the reason that the animal is useful to Indians of all classes and creeds. - 
The correspondent next refers to the extreme importance of kine to agriculturists, 
and goes on to say, that all sections of Hindus—Aryas, Brahmans, Sanatanists, 
Sikhs and Parsis (si¢)—are unanimous in holding that cows should be protected 
and prevented from being slaughtered. The people, he adds, derive immense 
benefits from the animal and it is the height of ingratitude to kill it for 
food. If it were to become extinct the country would be utterly 
ruined, while its indiscriminate slaughter has nearly trebled the price of | 
bullocks and quadrupled that of ghi, which enters largely into dietary 
throughout the country. It is, therefore, the duty of Indians of all classes 
‘to make united efforts to put down kine-slaughter in the land. After referring 
to Swami Dayanand’s efforts in this behalf, the writer expresses satisfaction , 
at the establishment of cow-protection societies at Amritsar and Gujranwala, 
and calls upon the leading Hindu residents of Lahore to imitate the example. 
and save hundreds of cows and bullocks from the butcher's knife. 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial 


12, The Akkbar-+ Am (Lahore), of the 10th September 1908, publishes : 
_an article headed ‘‘ The Madras sedition ‘ 
case,” in which it says that it is very: 
glad to learn that Mr. G. Subramania Iyer has expressed sincere regret (at the - 
writings objected to) and has assured Government that he will never indulge . 
in seditious writings or speeches in future. His conduct, adds the paper, : 
argues extreme prudence on his part, and the Madras Government also is : 
_ deserving of praise for not having shown a spirit of vindictiveness and for 
having pardoned Mr. Iyer out of regard for his gentlemanliness, old age and 
ill-health. It then goes on to say that it is quite possible that some persons, 
especially the extremists, may attribute Mr. lyer’s conduct to cowardice, but 
that all moderate and thoughtful persons will be certain to praise him for the 
step taken by. him, It is human to err, but woe to those who do not acknow- — 
ledge the mistakes committed by them and confound this with perseverance. 
The paper further remarks that Mr. Iyer has admitted by his conduct that he ° 
had undoubtedly been guilty of sedition, for otherwise there was no necessity 
for him to tender an apology and save his skin by furnishing securities for 
good behaviour. After advising its contemporaries to conduct themselves with 
extreme caution in these oy it concludes with the remark that all is well that 
ends well, 
13. Ina paragraph headed ‘ All’s well that ends well,” the Paiea 
Akhbar (Lahore, of the 9th September 
1908, remarks that it argues extreme 
mercy. and meeps y on the part of Government to. have withdrawn the 


Withdrawal of sedition cases against Mr. Iyer. 


Withdrawal of sedition cases aguinst Mr, Iyer, 
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prosecution, for which. not only. Mr, Iyer but also the entire public. should: feel 
thankful.to Government. . The autiorities, it adds, have made ample amends 
for the .pain: cauged. to, the publie by the institution of proceedings. againgt 
Mr, yer and, his non-enlargement.on bail in spite even of his old age and poor 
health. ..After praising Government for the. manner in which: it has: endedi the 
prosecation, the.Editor says that .it was recently remarked by, the Governonof 
Bombay that Government would not. treat any one.in-a vindictive iapirit, sad 
the .Governor of. Madras -has , afforded — proof of this.: by: relemning 
Mr, _ - | , 


MW mM ndustan (Lahore by of the 1th September | 1908, publishes’ a 


paragraph headed Sedition cages 
withdrawn,” in whieh the paper ex: 
presses ‘satisfaetion at the release of Mr. Tyer. “It adds that i in ather sedition 
cases also the Government of India should have directed the Local Governments 
eoneerned to follow the. procedure adopted jn the ease against Mr. Iyer. 
It would have been better to put down seditious writings by binding down 
(offending) Editors to keep the peace rather than by wounding the feelings of 
the people and widening the gulf between the rulers and the ruled by inflicting 
hea eavy punishments on the said journalists, If the . Bombay and Madras 
Governments were to pursue the same policy in other’ sedition cases also not 
only “would the ends of justice be (equally ). served bat further unrest would not 

be eebaited | in the country under the pretext of preserving the peace. 


Wiehdnewnl of sedition cases. an Mr. Jyer.. 


15. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 12th September 1908, pub- 
sii sith taieiiies _ Tishes a paragraph headed “ A conces- 
sion to public opinion,” in which it 
says that all justice-loving persons will be gratifed to learn that the Local 
Government: has applied to the Chief Court to enhance the sentence passed: on 
Fireman Davies. After expressing satisfaction at the Punjab Government 
having listened to.public opinion regarding the inadequacy of the sentence, the 
paper observes that there ean be no doubt that the unrest in ‘the eountry is due 
tq: justice not being done: between whites and black men, It concludes by 
_— that it is the dntyof Government ‘to remove she complaint. 


16. Ina paragraph headed “ Two dissimilar. pictures ”, the Jhang Hat 


Tbe De puna coalte’s ease, (Fhang), ofthe 12th September. 1908, 
_ pays that only: recently an aged. native 
Plesder named Durga Chersn Samyal was sentenced: to four years’: imprisan- 


ment on the charge of assaulting two Europeans in amoving train, no - regard 
being paid to his.grey hair or to his: having been; pronounced “ not. guilty”. by 
the: Assessors. Fireman Davies of Delhi, however, who kicked a punkha. coolie 
to. death, has been merely sentenced to underge- one month's imprisonment.and 
to pay a:fine of Rs, 100. . The reason why he has. been let off s0-. cheaply: is 
oply,.that.he is a white man. . After enquiring whether the terrors of the ladisn 
Penal | Code. are reserved for.black men alone, the paper says that. decisions: like 
the one given in the Delhi punkha coolie’s case constitute a blot on British 
justice. It-is matter for regret, it adds, that 1 innocent (nati¥e). Editors should be 

nishe under sections 153 A and 124 A of the Indian Penal Code, while 
Magistrates vi who create clase-hatred by. passing — ‘sentences like’ ‘those 
- referred to are not jpterfered w the 


vA 


‘The vnany’ Sial @ hang), of the 12th September 1908, publishes 
| an atticle headed“ An appeal for help” 

! over the signature of ‘the Editor. The 
writer begins by saying that since the 4th April last, on which date he wrote 
about the road constructed by Mr. Wakefield and the action: taken against a 
local student for not’ having salaamed the Deputy Commissioner, he has been 
subjected to gross oppression. It would fill a book if he were to recount the 
attacks made on him by Mr. Harcourt quite‘openty and in utter disregard of his 
official position. Although that officer knew that the road referred to had been 
badly constracted he caused Mr. Wakefield to institute legal proceedings against 
the Editor. At first he was also a witness for the prosecution, but subsequent- 
ly began to pull the strings in secret, The result -has been that a second, libel 
case has been filed against the Editor, while in the first case he has been 
punished with fine and imprisonment. After remarking that his enemies have 
set the Deputy Commissioner against him for nothing, he says that he finds 
himself pitted against the head of a district. Only the subscribers to his paper 
can help him in maintaining his position, and he calls upon them to help him 
with money and by securing more subscribers for the Jhang Sial. He has 
resolved to manfully oppose the oppression to-which he is being subjected, te 
bring the true facts to the notice of Government and to baffle the Deputy 
Commissioner in his attempts to throw a veil over his irregularities. The 
Editor can accomplish this object only if his readers inake a liberal response to 


“The Thang Siat bel ome, 


his appeal. In conclusion, he says that the cases instituted against him should ° 


clearly show Government what class of (Anglo-Indian) officer is deepening the 
unrest in the country and what sorts of people are increasing distrust between 
the rulers and the ruled. 


_- In another paragraph the Editor says that he is not a man of property 
and -has been incurring considerable expenditure in connection with the case 
filed against him by Mr. Wakefield. He did not wish to trouble his readers 
over a common case, but the proceedings instituted against him by 
Mr, Wakefield are no longer of an ordinary nature. The severe. sentence 
passed on him,.and a consideration of the facts of the case, will reveal at once 
that he has to do not with the complainant but with a (more) powerful man 
(ié¢. power) who works against him, sometimes in secret and sometimes openly. 
After remarking that all this has not frightened him in the least, he calls upon 


his readers to help him with money in his hour of need and to prove to. the — 


world that the native public appreciate the services of the servants of their 
country and do not hesitate to extend their sympathy to the oppressed. 


18. Ina paragraph headed ‘“ Why has The Mysore Herald ceased to 


exist ?” the Jhang Stal (Jhang), of 


Difficulties of native Baitors, the 12th September 1908, remarks that 


the sword of sedition hangs over the heads of (native) journalists in a threaten. 


ing manner and that the new (press) laws have made life @ burden to them. 


They are between two fires and do not know how they are to conduct themselves. 


If they keep silent they are found guilty, before both God and man, of not 


pérforming their duty, while by exposing irregular and illegal doings (on the 
part of the authorities) they run the risk of being imprisoned, transported and 
hanged. Nevertheless, they would not have been deterred from performing 
their: duty if they had known that (on being prosecuted by Government) they 


would’ be dealt with justly. As it is, they are tried by those ~y persons 
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whose doings they venture to criticise. It ig this consideration which has 
induced an old newspaper like The Mysore Herald to put an end to its existence. 


In conclusion, the paper reprints an extract from the aaid _— teed on 
the subject. 


19. The Thang Sial (Jhang), of the 12th September 1908, publishes 


| an article hgaded “Trade in coun 
ee made sugar threatened.” The rma 
halos by saying that the cry of swadeshism in India hag led foreign Govern- 
ments to take steps to protect the trade of their respective countries. The 
public, it adds, is fully aware that the import of foreign-made sugar has greatly 
injured the trade in its indigenous rival and has brought about ‘a decrease in 
the cultivation of sugarcane. Lord Curzon’s Government levied a coynter- 
vailing duty on imported sugar ; and although the import was meant for the 
_ benefit only of England, it was a source of some consolation to the heavily: 
- faxed natives. After stating that the duty has recently been taken off Russian- 
_ maade engar, the paper says that the concession will be certain to decrease the 
trade in country-made sugar still further. Can the people, it asks, request | 
Government to lower the rates of Jand revenue fixed by it for sugarcane in 
order to kill the trade referred to? Will it at least empower Municipal Com- 
mittees to levy heavy duties on foreign-made sugar ? - The Editor has no hope 
that it will do so, seeing that it has ever turned a deaf ear to thousands of 
prayers from the people in the past. He therefore exhorts hig fellow-country- 
men to prepare themselves to ward off the attack, adding that their inactivity at 
the present juncture will be certain to put an end to the cultivation of sngar- 
cane in the country. They should gird up their loins to encourage the trade 
in Indian-made sugar and should exert themselves to improve the manufacture 
of the article The rich among them should establish sugar-factories on a large 
scale. Nothing can be accomplished by simply petitioning the authorities. If 


Government sees that the people can achieve. something oe taht ib ine 
lend them a helping hand of its own accord, | 


20. The Nazim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 12th September 1908, pub- 


- 
The poljy of the Nasia-el- Hind, _ lishes an article headed “Anger at our 


policy,” in which it says that if’ it 
pleads for reconciliation between Hindus and Muhammadans (even) the far- 


sighted among the latter try to silence it. As for its efforts to bring the Shias 
and Sunnis together, it is accused: of stirring up sectional hatred’in the Muslim 
community. After remarking that it finds itself in a fix in consequence, the 
paper observes that India is likely to fare ill owing to its being inhabited by 
peoples professing different religions. The country’s political struggle, it adds, 
peter Al ad the most important question of the day, and furnishes food for 
thought even to-schoolhoys. Whether Hindus or Musalmans turn out 
to be the hero of the drama, each community will have to, play some part. in it 
or move off 1 the stage. lt is impossible. for the followers. either.of. Hinduism or. 
of Islam to. keep themselyes. aloof from, legitimate agitation, while they can; 
never. supply their common wants by, refusipg to. work. together... The Nasim- 
ul-Hind then goes on to gay that.the prevailing unrest and the (anarchist), 
conspiracy haye prompted even, careless minds to avoid speaking the truth in 
the present, troublous. times, Mugsalmans, are, being. told. that: the National. 
Congress i is. viewed. by the authorities with, feelings. of angen and distenst and’ 
that they should giyg it, a wide berzh on psin.of dismissal: Endeavennis: suadla.tar 
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impress on them that the Congress is a temple raised by idolatrous Hindus 
and that by entering it “the faithful” will be set down as disloyal subjects 
of the Crown. After remarking that loyalty in India is a sensitive plant which 
withers instantly on being tonched, the paper says that, according to the 
political beliefs held in certain quarters, the imprisonment of Mr. Tilak should 
snake the people overlook his scholarship, his eminent position and his life- 
dong services to the country. Similarly if a native is punished with transporta- 
tion on the charge of seditious writing his countrymen should on no account 
put in a good word for him. Those who believe that the British Government 
is fond of flattery and given to oppression hold the opinion that they and their 
community can win honour only by offering mean flattery (to the authorities), 
Apparently their sole object is to serve their selfish purposes by practising 
deception on Government, and their conduct is very far from being patriotic. 
The just, sagacious and vigilant Government is, however, fully aware of the 


astute moves which are being made by the so-called loyalists in the country. 


It is not inimically disposed towards amy section of its subj ects and affords 
even avowed rebels an opportunity of clearing themselves in a court of law. 
After enquiring why he should not, then, speak the truth, the Editor observes 
that by holding themselves aloof from Rlindus the Prophet’s followers cannot 
fully acquit themselves as loyal subjects of Government. The different classes 
of natives, he adds, should not overlook the advantages of union and should live 
like friends, which will deepen the peace, and ensure the progress of the country. 
True loyalty to Government consists in not breaking the collective strength of 
the people, in avoiding mutual jealousies and in living in peace and amity, 
eo that even an undesirable movement may be converted into legitimate agita- 
tion. “This,” says the Nazim-al-Hind in conclusion, “is the policy which 
we follow. Whatever is now happening in the country should be dyed with 
the colours of friendship and moderation and the British Government should be 
sincerely considered the permanent Government of India.” 


-F, ISEMONGER, 


Asst. fo the Deputy Inspector General of Police, | 
Criminal Investigation Department, Panjab. 


Sz : 
The 19th September 1908. 
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[ Confidential. ] | 
{ Vol. XXI. } | { No. 39. J 
SELECTIONS 


FROM. THE ~~ 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 26th September 1908. 


T.—Po rics. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th September 1908, 

publishes an article headed “ The 

forbidden land for Indians,” in which 
it remarks that the condition of Indians in South Africa is going from bad to 
worse. The failure of the Transvaal Government to fulfil its promise to 
repeal the Asiatic Registration Act has revived the difficulties which were 
witnessed at the time of the passing of the measure. Although Indians in the 

ex-Boer Republic have been voicing their grievances and the press in this 

country has been drawing the Ministry’s attention to their pitiable condition, 

still both the Transvaal authorities and the Imperial Government will not 
consent to take pity on them. Their cries for justice resemble a cry in the 
wilderness, for they have failed to evoke any response. The doors of Natal 
and of the Transvaal have been shut in their faces with one stroke of the pen. 
Although thieves, rohbers and other bad characters in Europe and America 
are free to emigrate to these colonies, there is no room in them for the poor, 
frugal, hard-working and well-behaved Indian labourers and traders. It was 
the Indians who converted Natal and the Transvaal from howling deserts into 
smiling gardens, and although, according to the Proclamation of 1858, the 
colonists there stand to Indians in the relation of fellow-subjects and enjoy every 
facility for carrying away immense sums of money from this country, they 
are sO mean and narrow-minded that they cannot bear to see Indian labourers 
earn a few rupees in South Africa. The paper then praises the determination 
of Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi immigrants in the: Transvaal to stand by 
one another, and says that the conduct of the local Government in going back 
On its word to repeal the Registration Act has led them to burn their registra- 
tion certificates and to resolve to endure imprisonment and every other hard-’ 
ship rather than to obey this objectionable law. “A very large number of 


‘ Nietreatment of Indians in South Africa, 


Indian traders have closed their shops and the immigrants have adopted’ other 
methods to express their indignation at the Transvaal Government’s shameful 


disregard of its promise'to repeal the Act. The' Editor next rdprints two 
telegrams recently received from Indians at Durban and Johannesburg calling 


upon the country to stand by its children in South Africa. It is to be hoped, he - 
adds, that the appeal will find an echo in the hearts of all natives ang make | 
them, extend their ‘sympathy to their ‘srpreed countrymen in the dark ! 
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“continent. Mr. Gandhi’s son was first imprisoned, and now the distressiby’ 
“news of the arrest and imprisonment of other respectable. Indians has 
been received. This should leave no room for:doubt- that Indian immigrants 
in South Africa are being grosély ill-treated by their white neighbours. The 
people repose deep faith in the sense of justice of the British nation and 
God forbid that they should ever waver'in this faith in the least ! Having 
regard, however, to the fact that some unrest already prevails in this country 
the ill-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal and Natal may be relied upon to 
produce an undesirable impression on the minds of the people. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the Imperial Government will not continue to be indifferent, 
fo the rights of Indians in South Africa. 


2. Writing under the ‘heading “A ory for help” Hindustan (Lahore), 
of the 18th September 1908, says that 
Indian immigrants in South Africa are 
being grossly ill-treated by their. white neighbours. After remarking that it 
ie a very unequal struggle which is going on’ between the two parties, the 
paper says that the only hopefal sign of the situation is the matchless courage 
of the Indian immigrants in enduring the hardships to which they are being 
subjected. It next reprints the cablegram recently received from Indians. at 
Johannesburg and says that the holding of protest meetings by natives can 
‘serve no useful purpose. When the voice raised at such gatherings is not 
listened to by the authorities in India, there cannot be the least likelihood of 
its being heeded by the Governments of the Transvaal and other British 

colonies. The only way in which to put an end to the troubles of Indians in 
South Africa is to confer the full rights of British subjects on the people of this 
country, These rights are enjoyed by the English, the Scotch, the Irish, the 
Canadians, the Australians, the New Zealanders and all white men in South 
Africa and no one in any quarter of the globe dare treat them with contempt 
or contumely, Indians also own allegiance to the same Sovereign, but in spite 
of repeated promises to them, they have not yet ‘been granted the full righte of 
British subjects. The paper then goes on to say that all they can do in the 
existing circumstances ig to convene public “meetings and bring pressure to 
hear upon the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Colonial Secretary to 
prevent the Governments of the Transvaal and Natal from practising oppression 
upon Indian immigrants, It also asks the British Gavernment not to be 
indifferent to the disastrous cansequences to which the detestable ill-treatment 
of Indians in the Transvaal will be certain to-lead, Wherever the British. 

flag floats natives of India should réceive the game treatment that is accorded 
to other Brigish subjects. It is inadvisable that feelings of hatred should 
exist between different parts of the British Empire, and it will he a serious 
mistake on the part of the Imperial Government nat to put § speedy end to 
the oppression practised upon Indians in South Africa. It is with the ulterior 
_ object of injuring England’s Empire that the Boers are. oppressing Indians in 
the Transvaal, and the British Government should not leave its ere Indian. 
subjects at the mercy of its enemies, the Boers. — 


‘8. The following i is : from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 86th Septem. 
"The probly before Turkey, cat ts 4 ee DOP TNO tw et 


ys 4 


| _ # Advices from Russia rgceived i in Western Europe state that one of the ‘persons 
‘taking the greatest interest in the changed order of things in Turkey ig the Ozar,; who: 
‘ speciiily impressed: w the spontaneously roeporisible attitude ‘of Sultan - Hamid 


Hi-treatment of Indians in Soath Africa. Bs 
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fiat ‘has made such & bloodless revolution possible. : His Majesty King Baward also had, 


according to Reuter, telegraphed his congratulations to the: Sultan:.on his birthday, 
wishing him success in the new regime he has inaugurated Both these facts go.to shaw 
that the ‘ Unspeakable Turk ’ has surprised Europa by the-tact, moderation and capacity 
for the true art of government which he has displayed in. the present crisis ; and 
Turkey’ a example will be added to that of Japan that Oriental peoples need not. wait 
or centuries to develop the qualities necessary for attaining self-government or any 
ofthe other arts of modern civilisation. What is needed is the proper attitude on the 
part of the ruling powers, and the Sultan has é0°far followed in the footsteps of thé 


Mikado with credit to himself as well as ‘to the advantage of his peopta The young. 
Turks have, on their part, given ample proofs of their sincerity and earnestness, and 


the way in which they have proceeded to deal with the Christian subjects of the. Empire 
has given the lie to the theory that the Islamic law forbids the admittance of non- 
Moslems to a footing of equality. The Committee is now hard at work elaborating the 
legislative and administrative programme which is proposed to be submitted to the 
electors and the first Parliament, and the chief feature of the programme is said to be 
the appeal it will make to the national feeling of the ‘people. The watchword will de 
liberty and equality for all racewand religions. All the subjects of the Empire—-Turka, 
Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs, Albanians, é&., be they Muham - Christians, or Jews—are 
to be invited to remember that they are all Ottomans and subjects of a great Empirs,. 
and that it is possible for them to have a common patriotism as Ottomans without for- 
getting their respective blood, language, or faith. r 3 


W—Home Pee 


4. i his manifesto published i in the Review of. Religions (Kadian) for 
September the head of the Ahmadiya com- 
munity writes :—“ Unfortunately political 
sireumstances in this country have taken such a turn that I think it necessary 
to draw your attention to the exhortations of our late leader. The danger 
which he had foreseen has begun to manifest itself, and in Bengal it appears 
in the rise of an Anarchist movement which aims to carry out its evil designs 


Anarchism in Bengal. 


by the manufacture and throwing of bombs. But the Government has been | 


informed in time of their anarchic designs and many men have been arrested. 
Personally I view these mischievous designs with the greatest horror and 
condemn such doings as the blackest deeds of which any human being can 
be guilty, and I believe that the same view is held by every member of this 
community whose leader pronounced i in clear words that any one who was 
guilty of hiding in his heart any seditious idea against this Government could 
not be called his follower. I therefore once again enjoin in the most emphatic 
words all members of the Ahmadiyya comnfunity in general, and such 
members as live in the province of Bengal in particular, that they should 
shun the company of all such mischievous and seditious people and sever 
their connections even with those persons whose ideas savour of sedition i in 
the least, and so far as it lies in their. power | they | should bring the enter- 
tainers ‘of all evil designs against the Government to the notice of the 
authorities, 


o 


* There is another point I wish to mention in this connection. - Bheve 


‘are: “newspapers in India which ‘are ¢ither openly: préaching” sedition or inciting 


the public against the Government and its high officials. I enjoin upon. 


my followers not to subscribe to or in any way support such papers, and not. 
to show any sympathy for ‘the ‘seditious writers who are being punished 
fos their seditious. writings, for expression | of sympathy. with them.is nothing © 
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but wishing evil for the peace of the country. I know that ‘there are people 
who think thatthe offence of: preaching sedition’ against the Government 


is not a heinous crime, but such, people are clearly in error and, no doubt, pro- 


mote the spread of seditious ideas, ‘To excite disaffection against the Gov- 
ernment and to spread seditious ideas: is not only an attempt against the. 
Government established by law in. the country, but i is really a step directed 
against the peace and freedom of. the country, - itself. ‘Such people. are. the. 
enemies of their country, though they might pose to be ite well-wishers. 


.. -® Bear in mind also that ‘Islam condemns all kinds of secret societies, as 
the Holy Quran says :‘ Verily secret societies are satanical.’ And again it 
says: ‘O ‘ye who believe ! when you hold private converse together, converse 
not with wickedness and hate and disobedience towards the Apostle, but. let 
your private converse be with justice and the fear of God,’ (Iviii: 10, 11). These 
are plain injunctions contained in the Holy Quran which prohibit the Muslims. 
from joining secret societies tuch‘as those which have been discovered as carry- 
ing on the manufacture of bombs in secret, and everyone who calls —— a 


a should act upon the words of the Holy Book.” 


@,;°? 
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“". ’ 8. Ina paragraph headed “ be is an impossibility \" Hindustan 


Sir Agha Khan and Swaraj. - (Lahore), of the 18th September 1908, 
says that it is @ gratuitous assumption 

on the part of Sir Aga Khan that:the idea of Swaraj for India is idle and 
michievous. He should bear in mind that it is by giving the idle and mis- 
chievous idea of Swaraj a practical shape that Turkey has acquired a new lease 
of life and saved herself from eternal death’and ‘obscurity. Nor would the 


establishment of Swaraj in India lead to complications in the. country as Sir 


Aga Khan seems to apprehend.. On the contrary, the change would make the 
native community taste of peace and happiness. The representatives of the 
people would be enabled to attend to the latter’s wants and complaints, while. 
any difficulty or complication arising in the country would promptly be re- 
moved. Sir Aga Khan is also wrong in saying that the grant of Swaraj to 
India would arrest the country’s intellectual, industrial, material and political 
advancement. So far from this being the case, the scattered forces now 
engaged in achieving progress would be brought to a focus. Again, Sir Aga 
Khan says that he can never ask for Swaraj for India ; ; and his position is 
perfectly intelligible. Being of Persian extraction he cannot bear to see 
Indians have a hand in the administration of their country. It is perhaps, nay, 
undoubtedly, his heart’s desire that instead of obtaining Swarag India should 
become a Persian or at least a. Muhammadan possession. There i is also another 
reason for his. opposition to the idea of Swaraj and that is that in the event of 


4 ‘ 


the people managing their own affairs their mental condition would no longer 


‘be so low as to.enable him to continue feathering his nest by making Hindus 


confound Krishna with Ali, Pir worship, on which alone his present great- 
ness rests, will have been swept away. 


6. in a ‘paragraph headed “The Jubilee celebrations to be held in 


1908.” Hindustan (Lahore), ‘of the 
Propoted - oboe ot fhe Prod mation ¥ 1688 18th September 1908, reports . that - it: 


is rumoured in ‘official’ quarters that: these celebrations will‘be held on the’ Ist 
January .1909 and not on the Ist November next. Although” the eveiit may: 
take: place onthe next New Year’s Day the:authorities should not fail'to:promul- 
gate ‘on the Ist November: @ proclamation ‘in .order to reassure the people. 
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After remaking. that all Raitors ander arrest should be released on this oc- 
casion, the paper says that Government should also disabuse itself of the idea 
that there exists any sedition in the country. No native journalist has ever 
entertained the impracticable thought of attempting to subvert British rule 
in India. The cry for reform which has been confounded with’ sedition is 
always excusable, and Government. bas been inflicting severe, punishments in 
an ex-parte spirit, wholly overlooking the mistakes committed by iteelf. 
Hindustaw then goes on to say that Lord Minto stated in his Budget speech 
of 1906 that he believed in the existence of a new spirit in India. and: that. he 
would consider. it his duty to guide this spirit aright. So far, however, he 
has done nothing practical.in thig direction, nay, he has cruehed the spirit by 
severely punishing patriotic natives. After remarking that there can be no 
denying the fact that this mistake on his part is responsible for the birth 
of anarchism in the country, the paper observes that.a Government cannot com- 
mit s more serious mistake than to delay in conciliating its. subjects. 


7. Ina peregrege headed “ The success of- Swadesh¢” the Punjab 
Samachar (Lahore), of the 12th Sep- 

) tember 1908, says that, according to 
Reuter, the Lancashire weaving mills. were to. be closed for 15 days in the 
current month. This shows how British manufacturers are being affected. by 
the Swadeshi movement in India. Such news encourages. natives to think 
that their efforts have not been in vain and that if they devote full. attention 
to the movement their salvation will undoubtedly be assured. Tal the 
achievement of that result, however, Great Britain should rule India with 
sympathy and justice, Further on, however, the paper says that it is not 
sufficient that natives should only be treated with sympathy and justice, adding 
that even a dog receives sympathy at its master’s hands. Natives have not 
yet fallen so low that they should be content with sympathy alone. 
What they desire- is that they should not only be treated with justice, but 
that they should also be placed on a footing of equality (with the English) 
and have the liberty of speech and action conferred on them. 


8. The Sanafan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th September 
1908, publishes an article headed,‘ The 
Civilisation of the Hindus,” in which 
it says that India has been under personal rule‘since the earliest times. Her 
Rajas and Maharajas were not, however, despotic as the ancient rulers of 
other countries used to be. They had to obey the laws embodied in Manu’s 
Cede, while the Brahmins and Kshatriyas entrusted with the task of legis- 
lation occupied a position higher than that of the Sovereign After quoting 
an extract from Magasthenes deseribing how the affairs of towns and villages 
‘were managed, the paper says that a perusal of Asoka’s inscriptions reveal Tt 
that that Monarch’s Government was highly civilised ; that he sympathised | 
not only with human beings, but aleo with ‘anitals ; that he had hospitals 
established for the treatment of both ; that although | he was a Buddhist himself - ae 

‘he allowed no interference in the religious affairs of others ; and that he used sa oo 
to employ censors to correct the morale of his subjects. It ‘thin goes on to 
say that the Hindu laws have been adversely criticised. It is asserted that 
there were different laws for the Brahmins and —. and that while a 
Sudra guilty of killing a Brahmin was punished with — 
murdering a Sudra was only exiled from the country. “The critics, ho 
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t that exile was nota lighter punishment than transportation of 


* 


days, and that a white man killing a native is not even transported ‘but escapes 


scot-free. In. conclusion, the paper says that the war lews of Hindus were 


. more humane: than those observed by any other ancient nation. 


g is from the 7rihune (Lahore), of the 20th September 7 
ave 1908 :— | | 


' As we go to press, we understand that the sentence of six year’s transportation 
passed on Mr. Tilak has been commuted to one of six years” simple imprisonment. There 
can be no two opinions as regaitis the wisdom and generosity which have’ prompted this | 
) act. of commendable elemency and kindly forethought on the part of the Government, 
and as suck the news will be received with feelings of profound relief and universal 
: satisfaction, This is not the occasion to discuss Mr. Tilak’s politics nor to pass in re- 
, view the incidents of his trial, but this much is recognised .on all hands, that Mr. Tilak 
is a scholar of European repute and his researches in the realms of Sanskrit learning 
-and antiquarian lore have won fer him a distinguished place among Oriental savants 
world over. His books, the “Orion,” and the article “Home in the ‘‘Vedas,” command 
deserved respect for the author's originality of researeh and his therough mastery of 
: | the subject. Considering his ertdition, and his age and state of health, the wish was 
generally expressed that Government might generously see its way to relax the rigours 
) of his incarceration, and allow him facilities te pass his hours ih the realms of thought 
; and scholarly puzsuit. It speaks well of the Government's broad stateamanship and 
wise solicitude that they have not proved oblivious of this important -eonsideration and 
have exercised their power in a beneficent manner. We lately remarked that after 
the withdrawal of the case against Mr. G, Subramania Iyer there would be nothing 
extraordinary in Government showing some consideration to Mr. Tilak. This they have 


readily done, and we heartily congratulate Government on its humane exercise of its 


prerogative,” 8 
elie otitis F. ISEMONGER, _ ws 
- ne | fest. to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
riminal Envestigation Department, Punjad. 
| e 26th September 1908. ) ! oe 
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' ’ 
Saal eS 
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a 


1.—Porrrics. 


_ (a)—Foreign. 


te “The Arya Gasette (Lahore), of the 24th September 1908, nob. 


: lishes a paragraph headed ‘“ The Emi- 
festien, cpalies i hp Mapetties Jota. gration Agent s letter about the Manri- 
tins Island.”  It'begins by saying that in its issue dated the 17th July last. 
(vide paragraph 8 of Selections No, 39) it published a communication from | 
one Lala Brindaban making certain allegations regarding the ill-treatment of . 
Indian coolies in Mauritius. The communication, it adds, has elicited a reply. 
from.the Government Emigration Agent at Calcutta, who says that no person - 
is-shipped:to the above [sland without his consent and that if a person ex-, 
presses his unwillingness to go even on reaching Calcutta he is allowed to. 
return home without let or hindrance. He further intimates that if Brindaban’ 
will furnish him with his full address and the date of his embarkation from 
Calcutta, as well as the name of the ship in which he sailed, he will very gladly, 
take the necessary steps against the authorities of the Mauritius Island. The 
ftaper is, however, of opinion that the Emigration Agent has done nothing. 


to: refute the allegations made ‘by Brindaban or to remove the consequent , 
misapprehensions. It is true that, according to regulations, all intending 
emigrants are required to fappear before several competent officers to declare 


their willingness to go toa foreign land, but the fact should not be lost sight 


of that those who support themselves by collecting labourers for emigra-. 


tion abroad can have no hesitation in resorting to all means, legal or other- 
wise; in order to have the necessary declaration made before the Magistrates. 
Natives, both men and’ women, who go abroad in search of work are generally 
ignorant rustics or well-to-do men who leave their homes in a huff; and it 
is-not very difficult to make both declare before a Magistrate their willingness 
to emigrate (Jé#; is-not very difficult to obtain the consent of both). The 
question, besides, arises whether, when signing the required contract, an in- 
tending emigrant has: knowledge of the hardships (which he will have 
to undergo) and to which a reference has been made by Lala Brindaban. The 
paper then -recapitulates the grievances mentioned in Brindaban’ 8 letters and 


calls upon the‘ Emigration Agent to pablish the true facts for the in fortes 
tion of the public. | 


72. OW riting under the heading “ Indians in the Transvaal ” n ‘the. Bedari. 
3 h f 
alee aia SE TE _ (Lahore), of the 12th. September. 1908, 


> 8068 


says that. Indians both. inthe a 
waal: aad India have repeatedly complained of the ill-treatment OK P 


| { ‘No. 40." 
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theix countrymen in South Africa, but that no notice has been.taken of theis . 
grievances. The Editor would like to know when the troubles and indig- 
nities to which Indians are subjected in the e#-Boer Republic will come to 
an end, and remarks that it is a matter for surprise that the British Government, 
which is held in esteem on account of its equal treatment of all classes of ita 
subjects, should not intervene in the matter and make speedy arrangements 
for the protection of a weak and peace-loving section of its subjects from the 
annoyances complained of, so as to convince the public of its impartiality. 
After giving the substance of Lord Ampthill’s letter recently published in 
the Times, the paper remarks that it behoves the Imperial Government either 


to permanently remedy the evil complained of or act up to the — 
made by the late Governor of Madras. . 


38. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 8rd (readtved on the 25th) 
* + §éptember 1908, publishes an article 
‘ eee headed - “ The troubles of the West and 
their solution by the Rishis.” In this. article the Editor condemns Eur opean 
civilisation and remarks that the more creature-comforts it provides the more 
unhappiness it causes. Fathers in Europe, it says, do not love their children, ; 
nor do the latter love the former. The natural feeling of trust, love and one - 
ness existing in wives and husbands appears to be conspicuous by its absence 
in the minds of Europeans, A brother thirsts for the blood of a brother 
and women are bitterly hostile to men. The King does not love his subjects 
like children, nor do the latter regard the former as a father. Even persons 
who, on account of their learning and piety, are a source of pride not only. 
to their countrymen, but to the whole world, are being punished with trans> 


European civilisation, 


portation so as to deprive them of an opportunity of serving their country. 


Such persons are crucified (as it were) so that the world may remain igno-* 
rant of their names, works and thoughts, Onthe other hand, the rulers 
cannot enjoy a sound and undisturbed sleep. and Shakeapeare’s saying 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” is singularly applicable to some: 
of the rulers of the present day. The Czar of Russia does not consider it: 
safe to move about among his subjects because rulers in these days are killed 
in broad daylight. Secret societies are springing up like mushrooms on all. 
sides, The Nihilists kill even good women and innocent children with as 
little compunction as they evince in the case of oppressive ralers. ' As in the 
days of Aurangzebe so in the present day also. one country is anxious to ruin 
another. The various Governments in Europe are devising plans to ensure 
peace and yet they are bent upon increasing their armaments, Among 
ancient Aryans, however, there was no unhappiness: because they acted 
in accordance with the injunctions of the Vedas and loved their religion 
more than they loved the world and never desired to usurp the rights of. 
others. They loved to protect the weak and help the needy and the poor.’ 


| They were as unrelenting as death in dealing with sinners, but as soft as wax 


in showing sympathy towards the pious. The rulers loved their subjects 


like children and were bent on promoting the welfare of the latter night and day.. 


After remarking that materialism is at present rampant in Europe, - the - Editor 
goes on to say that there are two causes which are at.the bottom of the unrest 
prevalent in Europe, viz., (1) the gratification of sensual desires and (2) heed- 


— lessness of the well-being of the poor and weak for the sake of selfish: ‘enjoy~ 


ments. The ancient Rishis, however, satisfactorily solved these difficulties,, 


‘Phe people in these days, perhaps, consider the varne b ashram as the relic - 
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of-an ignorant age, but if.careful thought be bestowed on it i€ will be found that 
this institution has solved all those difficult problems which are now exercising 
the minds of the Statesmen of the present day. After describing how the life 


of an ancient Arya was divided into four periods, how he was allowed to live’ 
a: worldly life for quarter of'a century, and how he devoted the last fourth 
part of his life in meditation and solitude, the Editor remarks that in these” 


days the (immoral) principle (? of the survival of the fittest—there is a blank 
ia the original here) is greatly rampant in Europe and that it is used to justify 
the unbearable oppression which is being practised on poor Africans. The 
greatness of the Aryans in ancient times, however, lay in affording protection 
to the weak and not in fleecing them. The above principle has found its way 
into the homes of Europeans themselves, Europeans consider that they have 


a life connection only with their wives, and the result is that as soon as their. 
sons attain majority and learn to stand on their own feet, they hasten to sever | 
all connection with the latter. Generally speaking, they also maintain: no 
connection with their poor relations, who consequently become ‘dependent on ° 


others and are sometimes driven by poverty to commit unspeakable offences 


(it sins), .The ancient Aryans, however, loved their children and helped, 
as the Hindus still do, their poor relations. Under these circumstances if the 
present day Aryans desire to save themselves from the unpleasant and bloody . 


struggles of Europe they should follow in the footsteps of their forefathers. 


They should transfer their worldly affairs to the younger generations and - 
retire to the aon and pass their remaining lives in meditation and retirement: 


(b)— Home. 


4 The Makhzan (Delhi), for August 1908, publishes an article under 


The so-called awakening in Indis, the heading “ The common people of 
India and their indifference” from one 


Haji ahead Masa Khan of Aligarh, who says that in a country like India, 


containing a populatiun of 80 crore souls, the voice of a few thousand (edu- 
cated men), who are clamouring for reform, does not count for much. Indeed, 
s0 long as signs of awakening do not show themselves in the various com- 
munities and peoples residing in this vast country, and so long as all classes 


of natives do not work in the cause of reform as one man, it is idle to say | 


that a general awakening has taken place in the country. The agricultural 
community, which forms the bulk of the Indian population, is, so far, quite 
unaffected by the alleged spirit of reform and progress. Strangely enough, 


however, the so-called reformers appear to be quite ignorant of the backward | 
condition of the peasantry. The fact, however, remains that a large portion 


of the population, and by no means an unimportant one, isin a hopeless state 
of backwardness, The writer is therefore of opinion that the first efforts of 
reformers should ‘be directed as suggested above, for so long as steps are not 


taken to bring them on a level with the more enlightened sections of the. 


population, they will assuredly stand in the way of the onward march of ‘the 
country.. Italy, he adds, is among the backward countries of Europe, but 


éven an Italian zamindar is much better off than his Indian brother, in view 
of the fact that reading rooms and clubs are quite ordinary things for the. 


former, while they are quite unknown to the ‘latter.- The writer then refers, 
to the scrupulous observance of caste distinctions which prevents a ‘Brahmin, 
from co-operating with a Snudra, and says that the. claim 1 Te rdin: 

éwakening "of Indians is as yet quite premature, sete 
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1b. .  triduetan’ — of the 25th September. 1908, pablishes-a paras: 
_ «graph headed “! A voiee from :Bengal’’ - 

- in which the writer-exhorts the Indians : 
to promote. the cause of Swadeabi and devote their energies to ‘the: develop-: 
ment of indigenons. industries, and remarks. that . if they: continue sto ‘doi this: 
with: resolution: and energy they are bound to succeed because only ‘the : fittest: 
can: survive in-‘the world... The writer. then refers: to British.rule in :Indid: and: 
says: that. under the present circumstances it is necessary’ that: India :ehould: 
be:ruled:by foreigners, .It is-idle.at.the present ::moment ‘to .surmise .as: to: 
when the foreign rule will be withdrawnjfrom India because ‘it::is ‘a law of: 
nature that all foreign rules. must be; withdrawo from subject . countries :-in - 
fulluess-of time. , After referring to the withdrawal. of Roman. legions from | 
England and the:conferring of self-government on the: Boers':in ‘South: Africa. 
and.also to the separation. of Norway from Sweden, ithe .writer: says that. 
when: Indians are fit for Swaraj they will get: it. surely -and: -cer-- 
tainly, .and.:no~ power on ‘earth can «prevent them ‘from: moving «on: 
the-path of:progress and. success or keep them .in :subjection. “At: the «present. 


Iai and self: goverment, zn 


moment, however, the condition: of India is bad::in /alliconscience, andthe: 


people are-making:no serious efforts to complete the:edified of: the natibnality.. 
in. India. i If:they.are really earnest to weld: themselves into :a nation’ they 
should :.in : the: first’ place try.to develop their. character. ‘The :system:of edu-: 
cation at. present in.vogue in the country is singularly deficient: in ‘its power of 
developing character. Formerly the people used to: regard ‘their Gurus. with: 
respect, but present day Indian students are notorious for looking down upon 

their elders and experienced persons. This state of things is extremely injuri- 

ous:to. the interest of national progress. English students, onthe other hand, 

are taught obedience-and kept under, strict discipline, which stands. them. in 

good stead in after life, and it behoves Indian students to follow the example of 

their. ‘nglish confréres in.this respect. 


6. “The ‘Hakam (Kadian), of the 18th September 1908, publishes a 
communication headed * The Sirman. 
_ of the Mehdi’s successor (Nur-ud- a 
the late Ghulam Ahmad’s successor) to all Ahmedis” from Nur-nd-din. . 

this communication the writer says that loyalty to Government. constitutes ho 
of the most important elements in the teaching of the late Messiah. of .Kadian.. 
There i is not a single book written by him in which. stress. has not, been Jaid. on. 
this point. He advised his disciples to remain scrupulously loyal to Govern- 
ment and urged them to be ever ready to serve it, Noristhis all, He has 
proved that the popular belief respecting jehad and the advent of the bloody. 
Mehdi are opposed to the teachings of the Quran. During the last year when 
some persons in some parts of the country began to spread seditious, idgas. cal 
culated to cause disturbances he strongly urged his disciples . to remain. loyal 
to Government. Moreover, he prohibited them from associating. with those 
persons who were in the habit of inciting their countrymen against, Government. 
and advised them to do their. best to.eradicate the evil of seditious . thoughts 
from the minds of the people, The writer then refers. to the. notice headed. 
a Necessary advice to the entire (Ahmedi) ' community ” . issved. hy. the, late 
Ghulain ‘Ahmad of Kadian, i in which the Ahmedis were. strictly enjoined , to 
remain loyal to the British Government and i in which it was. remarked. that. it 
would be an act of sheer wickedness on the Part of the. _Abmedis,- ‘whe.. were 


The Ahmadis ant Government. 


689 
progressing under the ‘gis of British rale, not to feel «grateful othe latter: 
In the face of this notice it is quite unnecessary, says the writer, to refer to the 
matter again, but certain events which have recently taken place in the country: 
make it incumbent on him to remind his co-religionists again of the injanction: 
of their Prophet in the matter of loyalty of Government.: The writer them 


gods on to gay that at the present moment bombs, the advent of which caused 


such anxiety to the Prophet of Kadian as to prompt him to issue the notice 
referred to above, have-caused a serious outlook in’ Bengal, where some mis-. 
chievotis persons have begun to create unrest and difficulties for the edminis-. 
tration of the country with the help of some impressionable but inexperienced: 
and misguided youths. The writer is confident that the Ahmedis as a body 
regard with abhorrence these dastardly deeds which led their Prophet to 
declare that it was extremely wicked’ to harbour’ rebellious thoughts against 
Government. Nevertheless he considers it his duty to’ utge those whose 
Iniam (spiritual guide) he is; and especially those of them who reside in Bengal,’ 
to eschew all association with the abovementioned mischievous and wicked: 
persons and to give up all connection with persons whose thoughts are in any: 
way taitited with sedition. He also exhorts them to help the Government and. 
to bring all (persons holding) seditious thoughts in ‘the country to the notice: 
of the Government, He then advises his followers to abstain from reading or. 
subscribing to those newspapers which are in the habit of spreading seditions 
and rebellious thoughts in the country and of inciting the people against 
Government or European officers. He also advises'them not to express 
sympathy with those who are convicted of the crime of sedition, and remarks that 
those who assert that the spreading of seditious thoughts is not a serious crime 
ate in the wrong because such acts are injurious not only to Government, but 
to the preservation of the public peace as well, and those who spread seditious 
thoughts in the country are really the enemies of the country itself. After 
quoting a verse from the Quran in order to show that the Qaran does not 
favour the establishment of societies referred to above and remarking that the 
Prophet of Arabia enjoined his followers who went to Abyssinia to remain 
loyal to the King of that country, who was a Christian, the writer urges his 
co-religionists to remain loyal to Government. 


 Y.—Native Societizs AND “Rewosus MATTERS. 


—°%. “The weekly Pasa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th September 1908, 
publishes a paragraph headed “ The 
Kasur school,” in which it reports that 
serious differences arose between the Muhammadan and Sikh inmates of the 
-boarding-house attached to the Kasur school over the wee of jhatka meat by 
the latter. The matter went up to the (Sub) Divisional. Officer, ‘who passed 


A digpute over the nes of jhatka meat. 


orders to the effect that the Sikh students should take jhatka meat in a shed — 


outside the boarding-house. At first” ‘the’ Sikh students were greatly in-, 
dignant at the decision, but subsequently they apologised and promised to abide 
by the Sub-Divisional ()fiicer’s finding. The paper concludes by praising the 
parents for the pradence displayed by them in the matter. = 

eee 8 Wag under the heading “A dispute regarding 4a’ anplessant 


ae atepae over the use otfhathe mea, of the 26th ‘September 1908, remarka 


that for the last few-woeks intense unpleasantness and discord have’ been ‘pre- 
vaiiing in the ‘boarding-house of the Kosar Goveramient wind eal he 


i 


question,” the #bhber-i-4m (Lahore), 
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Mr. Cater, Sub-Divisional Officer, is apparently unable to cope with the: evil. 
After referring to the dispute over the halal, and jhatka..meats that. recently, 
took place among the Sikh and Muhammadan students of. the boarding-house,. 
the Editor observes that it is a matter for regret that some of, his respectable. 
contemporaries should have given the question a party colour. After referring. 
to the circumstances which gave rise to the dispute under reference and the 
orders passed by Mr. Cater in the matter, the Editor remarks that he is at a 
loss to:understand why the question should have arisen now when hitherto no 
such dispute has ever taken place in the history of the boarding- -house. He 
then exhorts his countrymen to exercise great care in preserving harmony, 
seeing that political agitation in other provinces is creating distrust. between 
the rulers and the ruled. After remarkin? that obstinacy on the part of the 
Sikhs as well as of the Muhammadans is calculated to prejudicially affect the 
interests of both communities, jthe Editor says that if the people cannot settle 
their disputes themselves they should not have the boldness to ask for admin- 
istrative concessions on a large scale. He then expresses the hope that 
sensible persons of both the Hindu and Muhammadan communities will take 
steps to put. down the evil, After publishing the substance of the remarks 
made by the Fribune on the subject, the Kditor exhorts his countrymen to 
practise toleration towards-one another and place public interests above their 
Own, 


VIT.—Generra ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judioial. 


9. Writing under the heading “ The meaning of concession,” Hindustan 
(Lahore), of the 25th September 1908, 
says that certain newspapers are 
jubilant : over the commutation of the sentence of six years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment passed against Mr, Tilak into one of simple imprisonment and are praising . 
the Madras (Bombay ?) Government for the action taken. The Editor says - 
that strictly speaking the concession granted. to Mr. Tilak is a nominal one, | 
seeing that the term of his imprisonment is still to be six years and that he has 
to undergo the same in Burma and not in Indig. Again, the imprisonment, 
whether simple or rigorous, has the same meaning for him in view of the 
fact that he is unfit to do any work on account of his ill-health. In conclusion, 
the paper remarks that if the Government of Sir George Clarke is desirous of 
showing generosity towards Mr. Tilak it should lay him gnd his countrymen 
under obligation by taking such generous steps as are calculated to instantly. 
put.an end to-his misery inasmuch as it is apprehended that there is a possibil- 
ity of his dying 1 in jail. 


The sentence on Mr, Tilak, 


(6)—Police. 


10. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 25th September 1908, publishes a - 
paragraph headed “ Do you not know 
_ that when a cat is brought to bay (Jit.. 

becomes helpless), it | plucke. out the eyes of alion.” It begins by saying 
that Indians are naturally mild, Had it not been so foreigners would ‘not 
have been able to keep them. under. subj ection so easily for centuries, But 
Shope is a limit beyond which one cannot put up. with repression.’ Whenever, - 
is found that Indians. retaliate after sit subjected to bardshipn, it must, 


Assault on Mr, ‘Glass, 


501 

be concluded that that limit has been reached. Asan instance in point, the 
paper refers to the case in which a coolie in Assam is said to have killed a 
European, Mr. Glass, Manager of a tea factory, with an arrow owing to the 
severity practised by the latter towards the coolies. It is apparent from this 
case, says the paper, that the deceased Manager’ must have transgressed the 
limit of human endurance in ill-treating the coolies, otherwise: it is difficult 
to understand how a poor Assamese coolie could think of doing to death a 
European Manager. After remarking that a few years before the Bengalis 
were driven to desperation by the partition of Bengal no one could have 
thought that they would ever be ready to kill others or sacrifice their lives, 
the paper goes on to say that there is a natural power latent in repression: 
Repression and oppression create a fire in the heart which strengthens the 
mind and urges it to act in a way beyond all expectations. The paper con- 


cludes by ascribing the murder of Mr. Glass to severity practised by him on 
the coolie. 


(4) —Bauoation 
11. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 25th September 1908, sabiies a 
i aie’ chasation. + communication from Lala Har Dayal, 


M. A., headed “ National Education,” 
which was written on boardship near Port Said. The writer begins by saying 


that the national education movement will assuredly advance if the schools 
established by the nation with its own money are disaffiliated from the 
University. The entire responsibility, nay, the sin of sending boys to Govern- 
ment schools, he adds, lies on the shoulders of those who help in the estab- 
lishment of these (Government) schools. At the present moment there are 
numerous pathshalas in the country in which only Sanskrit is taught and 
which are attended by a large number of scholars, The methods of teaching 
prescribed in these institutions are undoubtedly well calculated to efficaciously 
develop. the intellectual faculties of the scholars, but in order to make these 
pathshalas really useful to the country it is necessary that the teaching of 
History and Geography in Hindi or Sanskrit should form an essential part 
of their curriculum. In order to gain this end it is necessary that those 
Pandits and wealthy persons who maintain these institutions should be pre- 
vailed upon to take steps to introduce the teaching of History and Geography 
in. the pathshalas in question. Moreover, good readable books, fit to be 
used as text-books in schools, should be written in Hindi or Sanskrit and 
especially in the latter lancuage because it will take some time before Hindi 
becomes: the medium of instruction in these pathshalas. After remarking 
that an improvement can be effected in these pathshalas by the introduction 
of history in place of philosophy, the writer urges the desirability of organising 
@ committee consisting of the proprietors of these pathshalas, and remarks 
‘that this committee should, in consultation with the Pandits, fix courses of 
studies and prescribe useful books for teaching the various classes of these 


institutions. He also makes the following suggestions regarding the courses 
of studies in the pathshalas :— 


(1) Ifit be found difficult to use Hindi books in cuitninies the 
Seogephy and History of India in Sanskrit alone shouldbe taught, 


(2) If the Pandits are unwilling to teach boys other than ‘Brahmans 
in their pathehalas they should not. be forced to teach non-Brahman boys 
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because: these-pathshalas after all constitute only a part ‘of the national educa: 
tion, But steps should be taken to teach Geography and History in these 
institutions su that they may produce intelligent and patriotic Pandits, clever 
enough to take on interest in all national affairs and to keep themselves 
—_— of everything going on in all parts of the world. 


(3) The scholars in these institutions should not devote their entire 
lives to the study of Grammar because the study of Gram mar is .not an end 
itself, but only a means to an end, 


(4) The scholars should read every branch of Sanskrit literature, 
viz., Drana, Puran, Upnishdas, Sutras, history, &c. It is desirable that 
learned and capable Pandits should write a series of text- books on these 
subjects for use in pathshalas. : 


(5) Special attention should be paid in these institutions to teach 
history and politics because these subjects are at present utterly neglected in 
these schools. In order to effect this a text-book of the History of India should 
be written in Sanskrit, 


(6) The system of periodical examinations should be introduced in 
these pathshalas and arrangements should be made for making periodical 
inspection of them because inspection by the authorities is essential for the 
success of all educational institutions. 


Oo) Hathoays and Communications. 


~12, Writing under the heading ‘ Drinking water at Railway Stations,” 
the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 19th 
September 1908, publishes a communi- 
eation from one G. H., a clerk at the Ambala Cantonment, who says that a few 
days back when he chanced to go to Amritsar and Lahore he saw that water- 
men were'to be found only at a few flag stations. At one of the stations a 
Muhammadan passenger who was very thirsty called for the waterman, but the 
latter was nowhere to be found. The Station Master on being enquired from, 
however, stated that the man had then gone to move the points and ‘that he 
would serve out water after he had performed that part of his duty. After 
remarking that he was surprised to.learn that it was also the duty of the water- 
man there to change the points, the writer observes that this extra duty should 
not be entrusted to watermen, whose legitimate work is to supply drinking 
water to passengers. The writer then goes on to say that passengers experi- 
ence considerable trouble in consequence of the absence of water-carriers at 
Railway stations, and calls on the Railway authorities to look into the 
matter. 


A railway complaint. 


(hy) Miscellaneous. 


18. The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 30th Septem- 
The murder of Miss Taylor, =. = = > ber 1908 :— 


“ The cruel pee ie of Miss Taylor in a Railway train on her way to Maltan, has’. 


shocked everybody. It is a strange irony of fate that with loving brothers to give her a 
=. ‘send off at home, with a devoted ‘fiancé’ and other friends to accord her ap 


593 - 
affectionate welcome in Multan, and with a high European officer and some. soldiers j in the - 


adjoining compartments ready to help her in case of need, Miss Taylor was cruelly done 


to death on the night on which she should have been dreaming sweet dreams of love and | 


hope. The tragedy is sad beyond description, and its pathetic interest appeals to the 


‘Indian and thé European alike. Every one will be delighted if the fiend who took her 


life is traced amd punished. The fact that a reward of Rs. 1,000 has been offered, and 
that two European officers have been deputed to bring about the arrest of the offender, 
shows that the authorities are in earnest about this affair. But when we have expressed 
our sympathy for the deceased and admiration for the prompitude of the authorities, may 
we not state it plainly that the Railway Administration would scarcely have shown 80 
much cencern or readiness to get a clue to the offender if the deceased had been an Indian, 
man or woman? The whole Railway Administration is at present permeated with dis- 
courtesy and disregard towards the ‘native, whether travelling in first or second or third 


class. The report of the District Judge of Multan about Miss Taylor's death makes it 


clear beyond doubt that European and the Indian passengers, though they pay the same 
fares, receive differoat consideration from the Guard and other Railway officials. 


“The following extracts will show our meaning:— 


-“ ¢She (Miss Taylor) arrived at Labore on the 9tk September by the Bombay Mail, 
No. 3 Up: there, though she had a second class ticket, she was put into a first class com- 
partment of No. 8 Down Mail. The Guard of this train was Chapman. When he was 
taking over the train, the acting Train Inspector told him that he was putting a lady 
passenger with a second class ticket into a first class compartment as the second class was 
full of native women. . . . . The train next stopped at Kana Kacha. Here the 


Guard merely asked the lady what luggage she had in case there was transhipment, 


Presently, however, the acting Station Master at Kana Kacha informed Miss Taylor that 
the train would go on and she might settle down . . . . Bebind the above-mentioned 
bogie composite was a four-wheeled composite consisting of one first class and one second 
class compartment. Guard Chapman says the latter compartment was fall of men 
(natives), one of whom appeared to be a Sikh soldier. . . . At Chhanga Manga Station 
Guard Chapman noticed a crowd of some thirty or more natives opposite Major Sangster’s 
compartment. Apparently most had come to meet four respectable-looking men who had 


been passengers by this train; as they were talking and making a noise, the Guard asked 
them to move on and not disturb the European passengers). * ® °% #® : 


Further up the train Guard Chapman met the Travelling Ticket Examiner and informed 


him that a lady with a second class ticket was travelling first class for want of room and 
should not be troubled on this account.’ 


“ What a distinction drawn between native ‘women’ travelling second class and « 
European ‘lady’ with a second class ticket accommodated in the first class, and what a 
concern for the comfort of European passengers! The words native men and women, even 
if used by the Guard, show a lamentable taste on the part of the District Judge to have 
transcribed them. We have no objection to the Railway authorities being polite to 
Europeans. What we insist on is that they should be equally polite to the Indian 
passengers and should show the same concern for their comfort and safety as is shown in 
respect of Europeans. As a matter of fact, however, while the European passengers com- 
mand their respectful attention, the Indian as a rule gets but scant comfort and courtesy. 


And yet it would be sedition if the Indian should me that he is ‘somnindon at every 
step of belonging to a subject race.” 


14, Ina paragraph he.ded “ Glad tidings to the readers of Hindustan,” 


‘oe Mision eons Hindustan (Lahore), of the 25th Sep- 
tember 1908 announces that Shrimati 
Sarala Devi Chaudharani has promised to send articles, for insertion in the 


Hindustan, which will make the paper highly interesting and, useful. She 
will, jowever, communicate her views to the Editor, who will render the same 
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in : Urdu; a as the Chaudharani is ignorant of the Urdo language. | ‘After referring : 


her learning and journalistic ability and remarking that her vigorous ,writ« 
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ings elicited praise from even veteran journalists, the Editor goes.on:to say 


. 


that she will make suggestions i in the colamns of the paper-calculated to: make: 
the Indians a strong and powerfal nation. — Bo eae bee ded Se 


ie Asst. to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, — . 
Gal : Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


The 3rd October 1908. J oe Cie fires eo 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Beceived up to 10th October 1008. 


— 


I.—POLITICS. 
(2a)—Foreign. 


1. Ina paragraph headed ‘The solution of the difficulty in South 
Africa,” the /ngi/ab (Lahore), of the 
| gtd October 1908, says that Indians in 
the Transvaal are being subjected to diverse hardships in order to make them 
leave that part of the Dark Continent. Indians, it adds, are fellow-subjects of 
the Boers and no one has, therefore, the right to turn them out of the Trans- 
vaal. They have every right to reside in the ex-Boer republic, for which they 
laid down their lives by rendering military services (on the occasion of the 
Boer War). Indian immigrants are perfectly right in saying that they should 
be shot on the field on which they shed their blood for the English (/¢ you). 
Indeed, this is the only solution of the difficulty. 


(6)—Home. 


Indiaes in the Transvaal. 


a. The Raghbir Pairika (Jhang), for August and September 1908, 
publishes some verses headed ‘‘ A Mes- 
sage to the King Emperor” from the 
pen of “Ajiz Multani.” The writer begins by telling the King Emperor that 
the people have been enduring (diverse) hardships for a long time past, but 
that so far His Majesty has cared nothing for this. How should they, he 


A Message to the King Emperor. 


asks, lay their sufferings before their Sovereign, seeing that the law does not 


permit them to open their lips? Being, however, human beings after all they 
cannot help crying out on being subjected to oppression. They do not re- 
ceive justice under their present Sovereign. Indeed, why should they not be 
oppressed when His Majesty is indifferent to their fate? After reminding 
the King Emperor that life is only transient, the writer regrets that His 
Majesty should look upon his loyal Indian subjects as rebels, The people, he 
adds, have been hit very hard by famine and plague and have not a penny to 


save their souls.. Again, if they complain of their treatment by the authori- 
‘ties they are forthwith marched to jail by the latter, They are Perplexed at 


their fate and cannot keep a contented heart under the oppression practiced 


_, oathem. The King Emperor should take pity.on them, and stop. the levying 
of different taxes and penalties from them, To whom should. they’ lay ‘bare. 


L No. 41.) 


, their hearts but to their King Emperor, who is their sole protector? They _ 
ate tired of life, have been reduced to mere skeletons‘and wish only: for-food - 
morning and evening. His Majesty should issue orders calculated to promote 
their prosperity : he should also redress their grievances and infuse new life 
into them. 


mt The Raghbir Patrik (jhang), for August and Septemher 1908, 


‘publishes from -“ Dilshad” @ Panjabee 
poem headed “A reasonable’ request.” 
The writer appeals to Government to redeem its promises to the people. and 
grant its native subjects their rights. After telling it to bear in mind that 
power and riches do not last for ever, he continues as follows : _— 


‘Friend, do not add fuel to the. fire : 

Do not kill (us) wit the sword of oppression : 

‘' My enemies have prejudiced you (against me) : 
“You do not bethink yourself even a little: 

'* How can peace and order prevail (in the country) ? 


Gareranmatega the people, . 


-~ 


“ Bistranged hearts cannot trust. ~= ae 
-“ We demanded (our) rights and-the decree went forth. ea 
. (That) the people‘ of India were disloyal. | 
° e Ss & ee. Ae 
; ji es Ce ee 


“Tt can never be 
“ (That) the tyrant-should strike and not allow (his —— to cry. 
“Tt is you who have thrown the first stone: 
“The aggressive was by no means assumed by us (Hirst). 
“Why did you divide Bengal into two Parts 
If there were no ulterior motive in this 2 
'. 4I£ we speak out-a little, we are senttojail, 2 2 
(And) no-one listens to our cries. 
* — * “ How can India preserve silence; 
| a Unless Government gives (her her) rights ' 
. “We only demand. (onr) rights, 
oe "No-one asks for what is not due to us, 8 
.°: ¥ou have Naushirwan’s reputation for justice. -_ . : 
¢ Do not haggle like Luhak G@ prevertnelly : dscasiaal very 
... ‘Come, have pity on us, 
i And. also presetye, your own honour.’ | 
: . Chand” of Abmadpyr, alsa contributes some verses: entitled, .“ The. 


ty front a' wounded heart,” in which: he appeals to Government to treat, the 

people'with justice and kindness ; to protect them from oppression; to remit 

the taxes recovered 4rom them: and'to. put an ‘end to their sufferings. He.alse 
: réminds his: couritrynren of ‘their glorious past and urges. them.to shake off their. 
2 lethargy and to Seat Samsie to wer banal ‘lot, Placing na. + eellange on 
- | others, | , : Pe. EI el ances 


~ . $07 


4. The Raghbir Patrika q han; g), for August and: September 1908, 
” Balbllabes from the Editor’s pen a Pan- 
. jabee poem headed “I do not know 
what i is loyalty. I have sacrificed my Jife for you (Government),” The poet 
_ says that.the people have: placed their wealth and honour: in the haads of the 
English and have. always wished their present rulers well: They have let the 
English. wrest their wealth fram them . and have: been laying down their lives 
by fighting with others on. behalf of England. Their rulers, however, hold ther 
beads very: high. and treat them-with : haughtiness.. They take no: note of the 
people's submissiveness, call the latter their enemies':and: keep thenv at arm’s 
length. They hve in bungalows, but the people: pass their days:in jungles, 
while the prayers from the latter are confounded with sedition. ‘The authori- 
ties wish that Indians should make no demand on Government and should not 
‘mind. dying: from ‘starvation. The people are slaves to Government, but it 
pays no heed to-their complaints and mazzies then: and threatens to smite them. 
on.their openiag their lips: in complaint.- It is also so selfish and hypocritical that 
it characterises as fables representations submitted to it by them. After re- 
marking that.they look to it as their lord and obey it in everything, the: Editor 
gays that.it should not oppress them for no reason. They- love it’ and-all their 
happiness is bound up with it ;.and. it should not, therefore, offend them by ree 
garding them. with distrust. In conclusion, the poet urges the authorities to 
give.a wide berth to lymg flatterers and back-biters. 


Goverament and te’ og 


5. The Vaksi (Amritsar), of the 26th September- 1908, publishes. a com- 

munication headed “ The public should 
prove themselves the right hand of 
Government.” The writer, one Wahid-ud-din Shah of Bachhraon, - remarks 
that no one can ever benefit himself by opposing his Government. After ob- 
serving that.such opposition can result only in breaches of the public peace, 
he regrets that some people in a country (India), where even -dacoits and 
thugs used. to consider it an act of arrant cowardice to attack women and the 
religion of whose inhabitants teaches them that it is.a heinous sin to injure 
even atimals, should. not hesitate to kill 1 homan beings; nay, should: glory in 
the act and wish to be spoken of as national martyrs for taking the lives of 
their fellow-creatures, They also celebrate the birthday of a rebel: like 
Sivajj and. use: his pictures for charms, conveying thereby the ‘impression: that 
those who rebel against their Government will be held: in the same esteem and 


Government and the people. | 


remembered for ever.. After remarking that Mutiny celebrations are also. 


held in different places, the correspondent says that Government's milduess 
led same people to believe that it was afraid of them. This prempted them 
to resort to anarchism, while the newspapers. began’ to publish seditious arti» 
cles. Although Government has taken effective steps te: temedy the évil it is 


and. may establish bomb. factories’ in . forests and: mountains: where their exis 
cence would not be-suspected... It. should, therefore, be the :duty of the: publie 
0. prove. themselves the right hand of. Government; by. keeping: an, eye-on the 
mavements. of malcontents. . Government: protects their- ives ant r Prepeaty, 


and they ought to. render it all ies ae inreturm. 


e ° « * » . 
NS ; * 


possible that the people referred to may preach sedition. in some) other, -way 
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6. The F hang Stal (Jhang), of the 3rd October 1908, publishes an 
* article headed “A cursory glance at 

the Royal Proclamation (of 1858 ).” 

The paper says that along with the inheritance from his mother af'a ‘splendi d 
empire the King Emperor also received from her a document, in which the pro- 


. Mises made to 33 crores of natives in the name of God and Christ it is his 
duty to fulfil to the letter. There is no necessity for stating in this article how 


far the late Queen-Empress tried to redeem the pledges ; but there can be no 
denying the fact that her last injunctions show clearly enough that it was her 
heart’s desire on her death-bed that the promises should be fulfilled to the 
letter: ' Perhaps God'or His only Son impressed upon her in her last mo- 
merits that ‘the brightest jewel in the British Crown” could not be re- 
tainéd unless:the promises contained in the Proclamation of 1858 were fully 
redeemed, and that the Jewel was owned by 330 millions of Indians, who had 


made it over to England not through fear of the (British) sword, but as a | 
trust and for safe custody, till they were able enough to take ‘care of it again. 


The paper next publishes a metrical Urdu translation of the Proclamation of 
1858 and'remarks that in spite of the declaration ‘in that document that 
England did not desire an extension of territory she has been endeavour- 
ing’ to: extend her dominions and to seize the wealth ‘of India during the 
past fifty years. ‘Again, although she’has been maintaining peace and order 
in the country, the results. of her rule have proved injurious im the extreme. 
The average daily income of Indians, which stood at two annas per diem in 
the days of the East India Company, is now less than 8 pies a day. The 
result’ is that natives, who, before the advent of the British were accounted 
the richest people in the world, have now to starve. The Editor does not 
wish to discuss tbé motives of the British Government, but cannot abstain | 
from remarking that no sensible person can admiré an administration under 
which a-people are rendered so poor as to be unableto procure food to pre- 
serve their life, He adds that, because of. British rule, natives have been 
reduced to such a condition that want of -(proper) food has rendered them | 
easy victims to plague and other diseases. Ango-Inditans, however, who. can 
fare well and live in clean and airy houses, are immune from the attacks ‘of 
plague, &c. The paper then goes on to say that the equality (with the 
English) promised (to Indians) in the Proclamation has also remained an. 
idle dream. Even English children will tell one tha t Indians are their slaves 
anda conquered people, while the Zsmes has declared that India was won 
and will be retained by the sword. As to Government's regard for the dig- 


nity of native chiefs, a proof of it was afforded at the- Coronation Darbar 


at Delhi when the myth was fully exposed by the King Emperor’s repree 
sentative Lord Curzon. The Editor next urges Government to redeem the 
pledges contained’ in the Proclamation of 1858, saying that the: non-fulfil- 
ment of these has shaken the faith, of Indians in the British sense of justice. 
This, he adds, will help to reassure the people who, in spite of prevailing 
discontent still regard British rule in the light of a blessing. Their demand 
for: Swaray i is practically a request to the authorities to redeem the promises 
referred to... Besides, when the Proclamation makes no ‘distinction between 
British and. Indians it is difficult to understand why the demand’ should | 
bé condemned and why efforts to obtain Swaraj should be confounded: with. 
sedition, If Government now considers it impossible to grant Swaraj to 
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the people, its conduct is tantamount to - going “back on its word. -The: 
Editor further remarks that the Proclamation states that Government will 
be as ‘solicitous for the prosperity of Indians as for that of the English, but, 
that facts tell quite a different tale. For instance, although the people are 
starvi'g crores of maunds of grain are exported to Eurcpe without Gov- 
ernment doing any thing to remedy the evil. Again, the country has been 
retrograding since the .‘roclamation was issued, and if the existing state of 
things continues the time is not far distant when India will be swept off the 
face of the earth. 


7: The Raghkbiy Patrika (Jhang), for August and September 
1908, publishes a Panjabee poem writ-. 
ren by “ Almast ” and headed “ Re- 
pression is undesirable." The writer complains that Government is bent: 
on practising repression and that it has sent alarge number of (patriotic). 
natives to jail. Those, he adds, who used to wield the pen have now 
to manufacture ropes and work hand-mills. Again, devoted servants of India. 
are being made to work oil-presses, which is the height of oppression and 
tyranny. The writer adds that many are being imprisoned and that 

several more are being transported from the country. This does not, howe 
ever, frighten them in the least and they go to their destinations with a 
cheerful heart. Indeed, hanging, imprisooment and. transportation can 
have no terrors for those who dedicate their lives to their country’s service. 
No Government has so far succeeded in winning the hearts of its subjects 
and maintaining peace and order with the aid of oppression and repression. 

Even Lord Merley admits this, but strangely enough he does not abandon. 
his policy of repression. After expressing his inability to guess what has 

so prejudiced His Lordship against the people, the writer says that no King 

has yet gained anything by practising oppression and that repression has ever 
undermined the foundations of the Government favouring it. Besides, what 
matter, he asks, if Government is inflicting bodily sufferings (on natives) ? 
Its conduct does not affect the spirit of, while it can acquire no merit by entaif- 
ing physical pain on, its subjects. If should try to fiad out whom oppression 

ruins in the end—the oppressor or the oppressed. Again, we” have 
always believed in the transmigration of souls and know that “ we” shall 

never die. Repression has, therefore, no terrors for “us” and it is futile 
un the part of Government to indulge in it. In conclusion, the writer tries to. 


Government's repressive policy 


impress on the authorities that hearts can be won oot with repression but 


with leniency and kindnesg. 


8. Hindustan (Lahore), of the and or 1908, publishes a 


3 i 
The bomb ia Ladle. communication headed “ The bomb in 


writer begins by saying that as soon as Lord Curzon left India, the pl ants 


of unrest and disorder, which had comeinto life during his Viceroyalty shot 


up with vigour and struck very deep roots, There was.no dearth of nourish- 
ment for them and it is no longer an easy task for Government to uproot 
them. There can at least be no denying the fact that a marvellous change 
has come over India. Natives who once loved slavery are loud in demanding 
Swaraj to-day, and those who shuaned law courts at-one time now take pride 


India ” from one Ram Nath Puti. The | 
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in going to'jail. The cowardly, Bengalis have -girt up their loins .to. blow. 
up Anglo-Indian Officers with bombs and the people. are.in a state of conster- 
nation. This is an extremely critical time for the leaders of the nation and 

Government also seems to have become alarmed. People are being imprison- 

ed‘or otherwise punished, and no distinction is made “between the mischief- 

maker and the innocent and respectable.. Some badmashes are busy prejudice 

ing Government against the people by manufacturing bombs, and matters have 
come to a. strange pass. The question, however, is whether bombs will make . 
India free and drive the British out of the country, The. writer replies to the 
question with an emphatic negative and says that it is utterly impossible 
for India to obtain her liberty with the aid of anarchism. He adds that anar- 
chists are labouring under the mistake that natives can secure their independ- 
ence without reforming their national character. Education and character 
are essential for achieving that end ; but the people are sunk in ignorance, do 
not know their rights and are sire by mutual quarrels and caste, distinc- 
tions. Their national character is also weak, so much so. that even if 
the bomb were to frighten the English out of India they would never be able 
to govern the country themselves. It is, therefore, necessary that the leaders 
ofthe people and other patriots should develop character and spread edu- 
cation in the country. They should also systematise the preaching of 
Swadeshism which can achieve what is not even dreamt of by them now. 
The Swadeshi movement is a far more powerful weapon than the gun, the 
cannon, ‘the sword or the bomb. It will strengthen the character of. the 

people and raise them to the digaity of liberty. They should, therefore, 

respect it and live peaceful lives, believing that God is with them. 


9. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the and October 1908, publishes an 
ticle headed “ An anarchist’s confes- 
sion” in which it condemns anarchism 
and says that exemplary punishments are always inflicted on anarchists by 
the courts. Those implicated in the Calcutta bomb conspiracy, adds the 
paper, have also been enduring hardships in jail for months past, and it'is 
“not knawn what sentences are to be passed on them. Khudi Ram Bose 
has been hanged and Profulla Chandra committed suicide, while three of. 
the Harrison Road conspirators have been rigorously imprisoned for seven 
years each. Again, frequent house searches in Bengal leave no room for 
doubt that the Police are resolved to thoroughly uproot anarchism in that. 
part of the country and there is no likelihood of the movement being revived 
again. if, therefore, some foolish persons still share the views of anarchists, 
they should drive such notions out of their heads, It isa. mistake on their 
part-to think that the bomb or disturbances can make the English fly to 
England and hand over the reins of government to them. The paper then 
publishes an extract from the writings of one Mr. W,C. Hart, an English 
anarchist, who says that anarchist societies in Europe are under the constant 
surveillance of the detective police and are being broken up in consequence. 
-He.adds that, because; of the Police, the days of anarchism in England are 
Humbered: | The. movement cannot live long. in this country either and must 
become ai thing of the past ina short time, It is true that some people have 
certain. complaints mee Government, but. where, is the ‘government _ in the 


Anarchism in Bengal. 
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world against which its subjects have not some complaints to make? -This 
-does.not, however, justify a. resort to. anarchism. No religion permits the 
aking of life and nomicide: is tli, greatest: ef sins —_= should be avoided 


by all. 


10. The Gisil and “Military “Mowe (Ludhionah, of the-gth October 
1908, publishes siniflar remarks utider 


the heading “ The extinction of am- 
| atchismi”, | 


The Rag hbir Patriha (Jhang), for August’ and dueeabe 
¥908, publisties from the Editor’s pen 
a Panjabee poetn headed “ An addtess 
to India.” The poet begins by telling [ndia that she herself i is to blame fot 
her present wretched condition. She seems loath to rise and must remember 
that. countries like her can never escape extinction, Japan has not risen 
‘with the lielp of others,and Italy also attained her present position through 
her own exertions. Those countries, however, which give way to despair like 
India never fare well: int this world. Those aloné‘are respected and feared in 
these days who are strong and courageous. The weak, on the Cofttraty, Can 
find no place to live and are at the mercy of all their fellow creatures. The 
Red Indians have been swept ‘off the earth’s surface and their country is 
occupied by their destroyers, the White people. Again, so long as China did 
not assert herself she was fleeced by every one. Now, however, that she 
has begun to show fight she is being given a wide berth by her erstwhile 
oppressors. After remarking that it is by beating Russia that Japan’ has 
come to be regarded as the crown'of the world, the Editor says that those 


Asarchism la Bengal. 
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who cannot preserve their own existence or depend on others carmot escape. 


extinction. Indians, he adds, are locked in the arms of sleep and do not 
move with the times. They depend on others even for trifles and have so fat 
done nothing to. prevent their being looted by others. Their submissiveness 
has been their undoing and has rendered them wholly destitute. They have 
to thank themselves for their poverty, which they can remove only by wielding 
ttre weapons of boycott and Swadesht. Then follow some verses in which 

tie writer exhorts the people to be patriotic and to give up: the use of foreiga 
made articles. 


12. Whiting: ander the ‘oii “ The nettnoalies newspapers of 
Bengal,” the -/gi/a5 (Lahore), of the 

| gra October 1903, publishes a trans- 
lation of the following article, which | appeared t im Bande Matram Aad the 
igth ultimo: :— 


The ery for sacrifice. 


* 


“The cry from all sides fs for sacrifice: Sacrifice, uo doubt, is the one: thing 
needful to make a nation great; but how to stimulate the spirit of sacrifice in a people 
is a very important question. Men, as wesee them in these’ days, are so éngroseed 
with their own comforts and ‘conveniencés that to asié them to part with these: ap peats 
to be tidiculous’to many. But thé fact is: nevertheless there. thut people apasent to 
die and saffer for some noble ends, The point, therefore, isto place before: the people 
% Cause Worth dying and suffering for. A mother:minds ns satrifice. for the. wellebciag 


of-her som: And why? Because she loves him. She puts the good of her son before. 


| ber-own:good. The instinctive eclf love is overcome. by a consideration of duty to one 
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to whom she has given birth acd who depends om ther for- very’ existence. The idet 


that she cannot live to herself while there are others of her own flesh and blood awaiting 
her care inspires her sacrifices. “ She feels for her children, she is paitied at theirdistress 


and cannot but forget hereself in attending to their needs, The object which can 


spontaneously draw our sacrifice must in the first place be bound to us bya tie of 

‘seritiment.. We must - feel: fora thing before we-consent to suffer -for it, Intense 
feeling is the one motive force to lead to-self-sacrifice. What we do not love we cannot 
sacrifice for. It is.idle,to demand sacrifice for the country till we have taught the people 
to love it. Duties to the country is a meaningless expression to one to whom the country 
never appeals with the living forc? ofa reality. That we are born along with others in 

‘a certain portion of the globe with environment and traditions. di-tinctly our own; that 
we must keep flowing on a stream of civilization to whose richness it is for us to con- 
tribute; that the streams, meadows, valley, amongst which we live and move are hallowéd 
by. associations sacred to our hearts ; that the land of our birth bears in its bosom the 
bones of those from whose loins we have come; that we must live up to ‘the reputation 
of our ancestors; that our lives and deaths must not in any way compromise the good 
names of those whom we owe our existence; that we shall be unworthy of them if we do 
anything dishonourable; that our birth place should pre-eminently: be the scene of 
our. own achievements as it was of our forefathers; that the banner which. re- 
presents. our greatness and glory should alone be firmly planted in this 
Jand and no other; that we have a past from which we cannot break away, that we must 
ensure a future for generations yet unborn,—these are the sentiments that must first 
be cultivated to make patriotism a force in our life. The idea that our nation supplies 
a. factor, and the mst important factor, in the civilization of the world must always 
be with us. Our laws, our institutions, our social customs, our art, our literature, our 
science have done most for the good of humanity. They must be gradually adapted 

to new circumstances, their usefulness should gradually be added to, their efficiency 

should be improved’ in our hands; they must be made to represent the growing vitality 
of our nation. Such feelings alone can impart a. true meaning to nationalism. Our 
thoughts, our actions, though- emanating from so many individual units, must always 
have in view the greatness of our nation. We are inseparably linked, to it, we are 
known by the name of the nation to. which we belong, we are described as tlie residents 
of the country in which we are born, we raise hopes and expectations: by antecedents 
to which we cannot be false, we havea particular character and temperament to preserve, 

we have a religion and code of morality suited to our environment and caused’ and neces- 
sitated by it. These are the ideas which make patriotism rational andthe demand of sac- 
rifice on its behalf intelligible. Unless we are hauated by the sense that we are responsi- 

dle for the continuous developments of ourcivilization, unless the partiality for it becomes 
natural and habitual, unless we have an intense love for it, we cannot be nerved to any 
sacrifice to keep it from being submerged under a foreign political domination. Thus 

to make the sacrifice on behalf of the country as:natural and spontaneous as the sacrifice 

of the mother-on behalf of her child we must first paint our country as an object of love 

and reverence, Every blade of grass that grows in it should be invested with a 
sanctity which will be held by every one of us.as inviolable. All things must be made 
to suggest a memory which we shall be willing to cherish ‘and respect... ‘Self-centred 
actions will then only be impossible when every one of us will act ‘under’ the sense that 
we are not only to nourish our body and minister to our comforts but to enrich a nation’s 
contributions to the civilization of the world. The. instinct of self-glorificatian, the 
sense of honest pride are such hard. taskmasters that if we cap once succeed in awakning 
them = will exact their toll. of service with unrelenting severity. 


esd | The ss eanddeaes nd (Jullundur), of the 1st October 1908, publishes 
; eon paragraph headed ‘A fresh burden 
Recent increase tothe cost of the British conteye, on: India in connection with the. mili- 


tary expenditure.” It says that, in ac 
‘cordance with a | tonommendeales by the Com nittee which was appointed to. 


te Feds, 


-—‘eonsiter the quédtion of the eost of recruitment-and training of Britisly soldiers 
. for fnidia, the Seeretary of State has increased by 45 lakhs the amount which 
this country had hitherto been paying England for the above purpose. After 
‘remarking that this constitutes an illustration of the adage “ Might is right, ” 
ithe paper says -that although the;India ofhce also was represented on. the Com- 
mittee by two members the day has been won-by the War Office. India which 
was already being crushed under the heavy weight of military expenditafe has 
‘been saddled with another 45 lakhs a year forthe future, | ie 
7 Elsewhere the paper says that the entire cost of the British garrizog 
in India is borne by the Indian Exchequer, The burden is so heavy that 
Ahe country’s well-wishers have been crying for a reduction in the strength 
gf the garrison. 5o far, however, from the desired reduction having heeg 
‘Mate the cost of the. garrison has been added to by 45 lakhs a year. : 


ie The Crotk and Military Organ (Ludhiana), of the 1st October 

| a eS 1908, publishes an article headed “ The 
— —— oe imposition of additional military expen- 
: a | diture on India.” It says that the de- 
liberations of the Committee have resulted in a fresh burden of Rs. 45,00,000 a 
year having been thrown on the Indian Exchequer. Either, it adds, the repre- 
sentatives of Indian office on the Committee did not strongly oppose the im- 
position or they were not listened to and the Committee had things its own 
way. . Again, curioysly enough, the report submitted by the Committee was 
not published, nor were the public given an opportunity of considering and 
criticising the document. To cap all, the Secretary of State has quietly ac- 
cepted the Committee’s recommendation, and if India’s share of the military 
expenditure continues to be fixed in this way she should look for protection te 
God alone. The paper then goes on to say that-it was pointed out by Mr. 
‘Fawcett and Sir Charles Dilke that the partnership between rich England and 
‘poor India had proved injurious to the latter. The partnership, however; conti- 
‘nues still and may be relied upon to lead to India being saddled with fresh ex- 
penditure from time to time under the pretext of fair apportionment of charges. 


it was admitted by the Welby Commission that certain items of the military ex- . 


penditare were unjustly charged to India. The Commission, therefore, recom- 
“mended that this country should be relieved of an expenditure amounting 
to £'9,30,000. The recent Committee, however, has saddled India with 
anovher 45 lakhs of rupees a year. It may be mentioned here that in a 
debate in the Commons last year it was pointed out by Sir Henry Cotton 
_and Sir Charles Dilke that in order to reduce England’s military. expenditure 
Mc, Haldane had again thrown the cost of mountain batteries on the Indian 
Exchequer. Nothing came of this in Parliament; but one would like to 
‘know whether the representatives of the India office brought this iniquitous 
‘arrangement to the ‘notice of the Committee, and also with what: result. 
‘ft weuld'seém that, in order to please the British public, Mr, Haldane has 
‘hit upon the plan of reducing England’s' military expenditure by saddling 
“damb Indid with the cost of the British Army. It is, however, to be hoped 
' that the Indian public will not keep quiet in the matter, and that all political 
Associations in the country: will: raise their voice against the arrangement 
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NS. ‘The Phang Stal. (Shag, of the grd Octqber 1908, publishes. a. 
paragraph headed “ask for exemp- 
-tion from prayers and you will be. sad- 
: dled with fasts also.” One of the griev- 
on of. ‘poor fells it says, is that she has to bear the heavy cost of the British 
garrison. Mr. Gokhale has voiced the grievance in the Viceregal Council more 
than once, and Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji raised the question even in Parliament. 
‘Native newspapers have also been crying that India should. be relieved - of - the 
cost of the British garrison. The result of all this has, however, been that this 
‘expenditure has been added to by 45 lakhs of rupees a year. Will any 
one say after this, asks (he paper, that the British Government is always ready | 
to redress the grievances of Indians? Can any one remain in doubt even 
now as ‘to the nature of Lord Morley’s reform scheme? Again, when it has 
been proved the Government does not listen to natives in anything 
where is the use of submitting representations to it and of incurring expenditure 
an going to England (to lay the popular grievances before the British public) ? 
The reople should rely on themselves, abandon their present policy of mendi- 
‘ancy and try to promote the advancement of their country by (all) legiti- 
smate means. 


wba Increase to the cont of the Tritieh getrisan 


16. Writing under the heading Indian affairs,” Afindustan (Lahore, 
Mr. Ratcliffe On Indian affaires. is of the snd October 1908, — 28 


Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, formerly Editor of the Statesman, Caleutta, 
‘“grrites te the London Nation:— 


* A recent leading article in the “ Nation” on the revolutions in Turkey and Persia 
contained the following sentence: *We shall be poor students of history if we fail to 
forsee, shortsighted statesmen if'we neglect to forestall, the influence of these events 
apon Egypt and India.’ It is not possible, 1 suppose, for any one to dispute that obsere 
vation ; but the number is still small of those who realise that the uprising of the Islainic 


world portends a crisis which may prove to be the ultimate test of British Imperial 
tule. 


“ There is no difference of opinion as to the fact of an aati in India. Lord 
Morley has been proclaiming it at intervals for more than two years. Lord Minto is, 


in this respect, in agreement with the patriots of Bengal and Pcona. And on all hande 


the admission is ‘made that the old methods of administration are obsolete—that 
reforms, long since overdue, must be granted on a generous scale. Nothing could well 


“Be more significant than the absence at this moment, even at Simla or in the House of 


Lords, of any authoritative voice demanding mere repression, although only the other day 
swe were face to face with a terrorist conspiracy. But, these things being granted, the 
question remains whetber we have not so far misread the signs of thetime, mistaken the 


temper of. the Indian peoples, and miscalculated alike the nature and the extent of a 


movement the existence of which we have at last come to recognise. Have not the 
Government of India been guilty of a grave mistake in failing to discriminate between 
the several manifestations of the nationalist spirit, in treating the preachers of the new 


political faith as ‘the allies of Terrorism? . A few days after the discovery of the Bengal 
bomb | conspiracy, the “Pioneer,” most respectable of official newspapers, provoked a 
ery of rapé throughout the country by affirming that the gradation between the siasell | 
Indian member’ of Council and the thrower of bombs‘was unbroken. 1 submit that the 


pFtilof the present situation is due; in thé. main, to the’ ‘Practical acceptance by we 
_ Government of that outrageous — 


“ ‘ 


bog! 


\ Let meillastrate. “The lawis coming down. heavily (though with inbuntan slowness} 
eer the unhappy: dupes of the Nihilist gospel. It will, of course continue té do 86; and 
the Viceroy‘is right in‘saying that in this matter the Government has the support of the 
whole country. But when the Government ‘asks fora similar support in its campaign 
against certain forms of speech and writing it finds itself io conflict with almost the entire 
mass of Indian opinion and sentiment. It is the misfortune of. the present Libesal 
Government that it has become responsible for a more sustained , and systematic 
campaign of repression than any undertaken by its ‘predecessors. After two years. of 
incessant activity in the courts on a minor scale, magistrates and judges aré now. imposing 
the severest sentences possible under the Penal Code. Tcitea few examples from the 
newspapers of the past few weeks :— | 


a 


CEES Bombay. —B. G. Tilak, for two articles in the Marathi “~ 6 Kesar? nate 
. ‘years’ transportation anda fine of Rs. 1 — 


face 


Editor of the Marathi weekly “ Vihari,” for an » article cnheligieg a ieee 
lation of a peom by Mazzini—two years’ bard labour and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 


| : Editor of “‘ Hind Swarajya,” a Gujerati weekly—three years” hard labour. 


; . SS» M. Paranjipe, Editor of * Kal,” a Marathi weekly—nineteen months’ hard 
labour. 


Tinnevelly.—Chidambaram Pillai and Subramania Siva, for making inflamma, 
_ tory speeches during a labour dispute—the former transportation for life, 
the latter for ten years. 


Aligarh.—Hoti Lal Varma, for sending seditious telegram to a Calcutta pray 
paper—seven years’ transportation. 


Fazal Hasan: for an article in an. Urda monthly critising British educational 
policy in Saypt two years’ hard labour and a fine of Rs. 500. 


Would any one in England, I wonder, question the assertion that such sene 
tences are equally barbarous and futile? I know that much nonsense is talked, both: 
in England and in India, about the right of free speech and afree Press, and I 
am ready to admit that few among us really believe in carryitg out the principle 
of freedom to the end. I do not see how the Government could permit the un- 
fettered publication of certain Vernacular papers which have recently been circulated: 
in Bengal. If good reason. were shown for concluding that the writings of Mr. Tilak. 
were malignant in motive and dangerous to the public peacehe ought to have had a fair 
trial and have been shown every favour allowable under the law. The methods Jately. 
adopted i in the case of Mr. Tilak would have to be altogether barred. The accused should. 
be treated as a political offender, and allowed bail; he should be tried by his peers; 
every advantage that the law afforded him should be conceded; and, as Lord 
‘Morley would say, the Government should not be afraid of an appeal.. 


Mr. Tilak was certainly not dealt with in this fashion. He was refused’ 
bail, though there was no imaginable reason for refusing it. He was tried; not 
at Poona, but the Bombay High Court, and in consequence deprived at’ once of 
a jury composed of his peers and the right of appeal.. The men who condemned: 
him were ignorant of the language in which the offending articles. were. written.. 
The. two offences were tried as one, although the first was obviously less serions 
than the second; but they were punished as'two, and of equal turpitude, Finally, 
the. Government law officer who conducted the prosecation. was empowered to. decide 
that Mr. Tilak had no ground of appeal to the Privy Council, 


..,, Well, is the Government satisfied with the result ? After: the: teiat the oe 


of Bombay was for.six days in a state of siege, and an unkuowa Humber . of 
certainly not less than twenty, were. shot dead by the: police and ‘military... ” And, 


from ‘one-end of India: to the ottier, the Govertiient has’ Been réprobated™ for. 


: 
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cearying through we. att of injustice. It is not true, as has been ‘frequently as- 
terted,. that moderate Indian opinioa. approves the Tilak prosecution ; and. no-one 
‘who knowwe:the latliaa Presse: will be ‘inclined to minimise the: fact that. no paper 


het: spoken out more strongly than the:“ {iadian Spectator,” whose Editor, Mr. B..M. 
Mulabaci, has: heen for thitty years-e — of the Beitish enaeaaes and the conG- 
Gant: al shcvessive Victroys. . 


‘The facts will not allow us to think that the conviction of Mr. Titak’and 
tiany fesser representatives of Indian Navionafism is making our task of gov 
dhe people any easier: The public temper fs stch that the smallest itcidetttoa 
Yocal labour dispute, a district officer’s little blunder, an unpopular jidgment im the 
courts—may be enough to excite a disturbance, and that, to all intents and pute 
pesca there is now little ta choose between the state: ef feeling in Bengal, the 
North-West, or Madras. The Government knows this; but the “Times” and 
the Anglo-Indian papers continue to repeat that the whole trouble is the work of a 
marine ef unscrapulogs agitators with no real backing among the people. 


17. Ina paragraph headed « The effect of sighs,” the Thang Sial 
The fet ichigo. ee _ (Jhang), of the rd October 1908, 
gays that tyrants do not know what 
power there is in the cries of their victims. The cries of the oppress- 
ed, R adds, are the flames which destroy the oppressor’s ease and make 
hint repent of his conduct. It is to be regretted that in jhis lust of power 
he should not take warning from the occurrences of the past. History 
leudty -proclaims that deeds of oppression ever go unavenged; that 
the tyrant can know no rest; that he is denied the blessings of God; and 
that the eries of his victims desturb him even in his sleep. 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), of the and October 1908, publishes an arti- 
ares cle headed ‘Lala Lajpat Rai and the 
lan Laon Rat public.” It says that the Lala has pub- 
lished. a letters in a recent issue of the Pas jabee in which he has tried to 
defend himself:against the charge of having deserted his country. at a time 
when it stood in sore need of him. He and his friends, it adds, have realised 
‘that publie opinion: is against him and the letter referred to is intended to set 
him right with the public. The paper then quotes an extract from the letter 
in which Lala Lajpat Rai says that he feels as if he were flying from danger 
and deserting his friends in their hour of trouble, which, indeed, has been in- 
- ginuated by, the latter.. Commenting on these remarks it says that the public 
have taken exception to. the use: by.him of the word “ insinuation.” If the Lala 
can feel as if he were flying from danger. why should not his friends also 
give.expression. to their honest. feelings. in the matter and why should such 
an.expression of.opinion.on their part be characterised as an insinuation ? 
Again, .be saysithat:since. April last he has been resisting the temptation 
to.leave his fellow countrymen to their fate; and this: ix undoubtedly 
— oteditable to him. Wren, however; he adds that in the end he succumbed 
to ‘the temptation he practicalty admits the truth of the charge preferred 
against him: Hé further remarks that since his deportation his countty- 
men in the Punjab have been demoralised; that life-long friendships 
Wave been‘ broken, and’ that enmities and rivalries of a. fifetime have 
‘Been ‘having fyll play. This is a very serious charge to be preferred 


" against” Lala Hine’ Raj, and other prominent leaders of the Arya Samaj 
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_who are Lala. Lajpat Rai’s lifeelong friends, and against the. Hori "ble Mr,. 


“‘Barkishan Lal and his party with whom the Lala has been always: .at 
enmity. Evenif it be: taken for granted, however, that all the accusations. 
‘laid by him at the door of his friends and enemies~ are well-founded, how. 
‘can the sins of others absolve him from his own? ‘If the entire popu- 
ation has been demoralised it was the more necessary for him to stand 
his ground and serve as an example and guide to others. It is not for 
a steamless and fugitive (!) engine to taunt a train for standing still. 
‘Tolstoy _ that one should not blame others for one’s failure to per- 


form one’s own duty. The Editor concludes by promising to revert to the 
subject in the next issue of Hindustan. 


19. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the sth October 1908, publish- 


es from “ An ” 2 communica- 

coslemconlene tien Indes “Te Lajpat Ra in 
trouble.” The writer says that in a letter to the Panjabee the Lala as- 
_ gerts that since his return from Burma his friends have turned against 
him. He for one is not prepared to credit such a sweeping assertion, 

nor does he believe the Lala’s statement about the secret . police having 
hung about him at alltimes. The correspondent then goes on to say that 
the Lala’s untimely departure for England has enabled his enemies to 
accuse him of having fled the country through fear. The writer does not 
share this view, but he has no doubt that Lala Lajpat Rai’s present 
visit to England means a waste of his hard-earned money. It is. also 
to be feared lest he should deliver any lecture in England and give his 
enemies an opportunity of involving him in trouble on his return to India. 
After remarking that the silence of Anglo-Indian newspapers about. him 
‘since his departure to England is a good augury for him, the communi- 
cation advises Lajpat Rai to conduct himself with extreme caution at the pre- 


sent juncture, He should be courageous and keep up his spirit, for truth must 
prevail in the end. 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


ao, The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 3rd October 1908, writing 


Tribal raids into British territory. gig ng —. . pad 
conduct of Government in not inflicting an examplary punishment on the 


offending frontier tribes. Unarmed British subjects, it adds, are complete- 
ly at the mercy of the armed frontier brigands and should be allowed to keep 


arms for the purpose of defending themselves against marauding t ribes- 
men. ee 


a1. In a paragraph headed ‘Danger from the unrest in the West 
the Straj-ul-Akhbar (jhelum), of the 

, Ragland and Afghacistan, 
‘ : 15th September (received on. the. 3rd 


October) 1908, says that Turkey is on the alert owing to the prevalence of 


disorder and civil strife in Persia. She is watching the movements of Ruas- 


sia and has been concentrating her forces near Khurdistan .and Azar Baijan. 
Again the Persians (are said to) have invited the Sultan to occupy their country 


(irén mén Gi a iine ki da’vat di hai), although it cannot be_said..whether:. His 
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Majesty will respond to the invitation. There can, however, be no denying 
the fact that Turkey is exercised about the present state of affairs inthe Shah's 
land. Again, her influence is on the increase in Afghanistan and a number 
of Turks are holding high offices in that country. The Amir has not, more- 
over, signed the Anglo-Russian Convention as yet, while he ! as been adding 
to the strength of the cantonments in the northern part of his dominions. Over- 
land traffic in arms into his territories has also been very brisk of late. 
The Editor then goes on to say that. the conduct of Afghans in supplyirg 
arms tothe Mohmands and fighting on the latter’s side on the occasion 
of the recent Mohmand Expedition presages a great danger. It is also 
reported, he adds, that the Mohmands and Waziris have begun to raid into 
British territory again, which has greatly perplexed the British Government. 
After remarking that it will-not surprise him if another expedition is despatch- 
ed against the offending tribes, he advises Government to be on the alert 
at the present juncture and to carefully watch the happerings in Afghanistan, 
Persia, Turkey,-and Russia. It should see that the anarchy prevalent in 
Persia does not spread to Afghanistan and lead to the straining of relations 
between the English and Arghane which would te likely to foot in a 
universal war, | : 


IV.—KINE- KILLING. 


22. Writing under the heading “ Chiniot ” the Vasil Kiauei\ of the 


: " | 23rd September (received on the and 

andest Chinato 
” Sic es ea October) 1908, reports that sore en- 
thusiastic Hindu young men at Chiniot have set on foot an agitation which is 


calculated to give off:nce to their Muhammadan fellow-townsmen. They 
have submitted a memorial to the: Deputy’ Commissioner, Jhang, praying for 
permission to open a:shop for the sale of jhatka meat. The document was 
circulated among the local Hindu population, -but several thoughtful and far- 
sighted Hindus refused to sign it. The paper adds that on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Chiniot the Deputy Commissioner appoin:ed a Committee 
consisting of both Hindus and Muhammadans to consider the question. After 
remarking that it has not’ transpired as yet what.report has been submitted by 
the committee, it says that considerable uneasiness prevails among the Moslem 
population of Chiniot. 


23. The Fhang Siat (Jhang), of the 26th September 1908, says. that 


| the opening at Chiniot of a shop f 
tation at Chin ae 

Aa eaderirable agitation at Chiniot, the sale of shatka meat will be likely to 

strain the relations between the local Hindus and Muhammadans. After re- 


marking that itis averse to the widening of the gulf which separates the 
followers of Islam and Hinduism, it says that it cannot, nevertheless, abstain from 
observing that Hindus are a patient people and show fight ‘only under pro- 
vocation. It would, therefore, advisethe Musalmans of Chiniot to leave off 
abusing their Hindu neighbours and to address themselves to the task of res 
moving. the evil which has led to the birth of the agitation in question, 


a4. The Paisa Athbar (Lahore), of the rst October 1908, publishes a 
communication headed “ A dispute: be- 
tween the Hindu and Muhammadan 
boarders at the Kasur School”. The writer begins by saying that Muhamma- 


A Aispate at: Kasur over jhetha meat. 
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:dan students have never been allowed to eat beef in the boarding houses ate 


tached to Government Schools. The Sikh students at Kasur, however, had. 


been eating shatka meat secretly, while recently they went the length of 
bringing into, and cooking that meat in, their kitchen in the boarding house. 
The matter came to the knowledge of the Muhammadan boarders also, but 


their remonstrances only served to inflame their Sikh confréres, who threaten- 


ed to use jhatka meat inan open manner. The correspondent next refers to 
the recent imbroglio at the Kasur School over shatkz meat and charges the 


Head Master Lala Khem Chand with having been partial to the Sikh 


boarders. The Lala is alleged to have scolded and threatened one Imdad Ali 
Shah, a Musalman inmate of the boarding house and used grossly abusive 
language to him. Imdad Ali Shah is also said to have been accused of having 
been at the bottom of the mischief and to have been told that the use of 
jhatka meat by the Sikhs could in ro way harm Muhammadans. The boy 
is reported to have retorted by saying that in that case no. harm could be 
done to the Sikh students also by the Muhammadan boarders bringing and 
cooking beef in their kitchen. The Head Master, adds the writer, was greatly 
enraged at this, reprimanded Imdad Ali Shah and threatened to turn the latter 
out of the boarding house. He told other Muhammadan boarders also not 
to object totheir Sikh con/r éxes bringing jhatka meat into the boarding heuse, 
but none of them had the sha melessness to agree to the proposal, The same 
day the Sikh students bought new /athss and on the Moslem boarders stating 
to the Head Master next day that they appréhended an assault from the 
first named, new Jathis were found in the possession of nine of them. After 
alleging that this fact was kept from Mr. Cater, the Sub-divisional Officer, 
the correspondent refers to that officer’s orders in the matter. He adds that 
subsequently the Muhammadan students requested that Head Master to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the supply of water to them, saying that their 
religion forbade them to drink the water.of a well used by the eaters of shatke 
meat. Their request has not, however, been complied with as yet, and as the 
boarders have since been prohibited from going out of the compound of the 


school except on Sundays, they cannot use even other wells in the neighbour- | 


hood of the school and are compelled to wash themselves only once a week 
even in these days of heat ; while they have to get drinking water from wells in 
the town. In short, they are being seriously inconventenced. In-conclusion, 
the writer promises to revert to the subject at some future time. } 


a5. The Parkzshk (Lahore), of the 29th September 1908, publishes 


eee _.  aparagraph headed “ A new difficul- 
ReaD & Sones sone Salty Cay | ty at Kasur ”’ in which it remarks that 
far-sighted well-wishers of India are not unaware that the estrangement be- 


tween Hindus and Muhammadans has proved very injurious to the interests — 
of the country. It is, however, to be regretted that Muhammadans of a cer= 


tain class should widen the gulf instead of trying to bridge over the same. 


There can be no doubt that for the most part the people themselves are to: 
blame for this state of affairs. It is, however, equally true that in some cases . 
_ the authorities make crooked moves which cannot but result: in creating dis-: 


union between Hindus and Muhammadans. Such a thing has happened 
recently: at Kasur and the Sub-divisional Officer there has created an- ‘insur- 
mountable: 6: difficulty by ordering that: Aa/al meat may. be cooked in the 
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_ b gardingshouse attached to the local Government. School, but that hatha 
. meat.should not be brought even into. the: precincts of the: house. | Apparently 


Mr. Cater was anxious to respect the. religious susceptibilities: of .Musalmans; 
but.in-sympathising with the latter he should not have forgotton: that. the 


. Sikhs also. were. subjects of the British Government. Besides, 7hatha,as well 
as. hajal- meat,.is obtained from the same animal, the only. cifference: lies: in 


the.employment of different. methods of killing the animals, After-condemning 
the killing of an animal in either way, the paper remarks that. the Sub-divi- 
sional Officer would have been acting wisely if he had stopped. the bringing 
of meat.of all descriptions into the boarding. hoyse, If, however, he cone 
sidered this inadvisable what right had he to trample qn the privilege of one 
of the parties {the Sikhs) ? As it is, his orders have created a. difficulty, 
which is calculated to have far-reaching consequences, The Editor. is, there- 
fore, of opinion that Government should intervene at once and -nip the evil. in 
the bud, The best way. to do this, he adds, would be to issue strict orders 
prohibiting the use of meat in boarding-houses. He is, however, afraid that 
those. whose mission in life consists in promoting disynion are not likely to 
facilitate the solution of the difficulty, which is a new method of setting 
Hindus and. Muhammadans by the ears and can be enero at the right 


time,, 
V.eeNATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


26, The Arya Gasette (Lahore), of the 1st October 1908, publishes 
an article headed ‘' The secret of the 
greatness of Europeans” written by 
Lala Lajpat Rai on board the ship in which he: sailed: for England. As his 
ship: approached the Suez Canal, says the writer, he saw the peaks of 
some hills‘shine in the light of the newly-risen sun, the highest among them 
seeming:to have been dyed a pink colour. He asked himself whether the 
then aspect of the above Asiatic and African hills was a precursor of the 
(bright): future:in store for Asia in. the dark continent. He adds that the 


A defect in the character of natives 


-Suez-Canal: may be likened to a hole drilled through tne heart of Asia which 


has‘thrown down Asiatics at the feet of Europe, where they are begging for 
mercy. [he Canal has not only placed Asia in‘'a helpless condition but has 
also: established European. supremacy in Africa. Eurapeans would be pers 
fectly justified in: setting-up-and worshipping the images of the men who 
constructed the canal, for the reason that it is one of the chief causes of their 
present greatness, tiches and prosperity. It is quite n atural for a thoughtfyl 
Indian to think in pagsing through the Suez Canal -how. its construction has 
affected his native land. After remarking that it has proved instrumental 
in flooding India with foreign manufactures, Lala Lajpat Rai says that 7 
another thought which strikes an Indian on touching European soil is to “what 
qualities the people of. Europe owe their present high position (/i#. success). 

The first of these bes he adds, i is their ‘spirit of daring and enterprise, 
the absence of which in Indians 1s the greatest defect in their character. 
Natives will not undertake a. thing in which there. is even the smallest risk 
of sustaining ‘Toss, They shun difficulties and dangers with care: and it is 
but natural that those who do so in con nection even w ith their personal affairs 
should neyer court danger for the sake of their country » This. ig the reason 


Gun 
why, before attending to social or political matters, every one of them pauses 
to think whether this will benefit or injure him and his relations. It is this 
anxiety to avoid running risks which is at the bottom of the moral cowardice 
of those leaders of the Arya Samaj who lack the courage to act up to their 
convictions and who, notwithstanding that they ‘lay claims to leadership, 
always try to follow others, so that all danger may befall those who go ahead.: 
They are always i in the front in matters in which no risks are to be run, but in’ 
those which presage the least danger they will be found in the reat. Noris this 
all, should their safety demand that they should abandon, befoot or sacrifice 
the leader, they will not hesitate to do so in disregard even of their principles, 
£0 that he may not expose the truths by ascribing his conduct to their teachings. 
The Arya Samaj contains several worthies who have all their lives been 
teaching principles which they have not the courage to carry into practice 
themselves or make their children or relatives act up to. Such mniean 
conduct on the part of the aforesaid Aryas is attributable to that 
defective education which has disgraced [ndians in the eyes of the _whole 
tive boys, who are so kept from every danger that’ they fight shy of dangers and 
difficulties even on growing to man’s estate. They do riot act =P. to the Eng- 
lish adage “ No risk, no gain,” the result is that they live the life of an animal 
and are contented like kine, oxen and horses, to receive an appointed quantity 
of food’in the evening from their master, howsoever hard they may have to 
work during the day under the lash of others. They feel for themselves 
now and then, but shrink from the difficulties and dangers which they will have 
to face in bettering their lot. The writer then goes on to say that it is owing 
to the above defect in their character that Indians are lacking in the capacity 
to lead, They: make good followers but can prdduce no leaders, and should 
any one of them lay claim to leadership; he is never found. to be . possessed of 
all the qualifications of a leader, especially of daring and.courage. They 
have been failing in all their undertakinys through the incompetence and 
cowardice of their leaders, They can achieve anything and. make matchless 
soldiers under able and courageous guides. Itis necessary. that they should 
learn to be fearless and to stand firm under difficulties. They should not 
mind if they have to suffer loss or endure hardships in acquiring the desired 
habit. It should be impressed on them that even repeated reverses should 
not drive one from the field and that they should learn to turn defeat into 
victory through wisdom.and courage. Worldly struggles are a game of chess 
which is won by him who does not leave it after one or two checks. The 
writer concludes thus: ‘* My countrymen ; do not keep your children -in the 
eonditions of prisonets and cripples. Do not prevent them from running 
risks even when they are under necessary supervision, Try: to make them. 
develop a habit of struggling to aoquire the. ope ts to come unscathed . out. ef 
ane e : | green 
. : VII. — GENERAL ‘ADMINISTRATION. : 
(4).—Fudicial. 


ay. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 2gth Talli 1968, pubis 


The Suionenen Mr. sara , - Bombay Government’ $ “generosity.” 


¢ beyins by saying that. although: the Government named has extended its 


i 


_ @ patagraph headed’ ‘Mr, Tilak and; the’ 


6ta 
generosity even to Mr. Tilak, this can do no. good to the Mahratta leader 


or to the country he loves so dearly, The people should undoubtedly feel 
thankful to Government for remitting the fine of Rs, 1,000 imposed on Mr. 
Tilak, but the country needs the man more than the money and is not pre- 
pared. to sell him for lucre. It would have been far better as also more 
generous | in very truth, if Government had realised the fine and set Mr. Tilak 
free, Again, there is nothing of generosity in the commutation of the 
sentence of rigorous imprisonment to one of simple imprisonment. Mr. Tilak’s 
health renders him wholly unfit for labour and it is meaningless on the part of 
Government to direct that no work shall be exacted from him. There would 
have been some meaning in his having been,released or in a substantial reduction 
having | been made in the sentence passed on him. The country should, how- 
ever, S still feel. thankful to Government for the reason that a Government 
which can make the concessions referred to may also make further concessions. 
The Editor then goes on to say that if the (Bombay) Government were to 
follow the example set by Madras in the lyer case and were to restore Mr. 
Tilak to liberty the entire population would feel deeply grateful to it and the 
hatred with which the people have begun to regard Government would be 
changed into love. 


28. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 3rd October 1908, acknowledges 
‘the following subscriptions towards 
‘ The Banka Diyal relief fund ” :—= 


The Thang Sia? libel ceses. 


~ 


Rs. A. P.. 
Amount already acknowledged oe wo 317 6 6 
‘Lala Tola Ram sin mw | ee 
Received through Mehta Denes Das, of Peshawar 20 0 © 
Lala Karam Chand, of Sargodha “es a oe 
Annonymous subscribers se. see 0 74 0 0 
- Lala Bhagat Ram, of Lahore oe a Te 
Sardar Kartar Singh, of Baganwala ... wa 2a 6 
Sardar Budh Singh see ve ~~. &t 86 
Munshi Ralia Ram ne eee “nu tes 
Lala Bag Mal cee ai aw £8 8 
Total oe 3198 6 © 

(d)—LE ducation. 


29. Hindustan (Lahore), of the and October 1¢08, publishes a com- 
munication headed ‘National Edu- 
, cation” from the pen of “ Another 

Hardyal.” The writer says that Lala Hardyal’s articles on national educa- 
tion have startled educated Indians generally and those in the Punjab in parti- 
cular. It is really a queer idea, he adds, that English education, which has 
brought about an awakening in Japan, China, Persia, Turkey and Egypt, is 

injurious for Indians and that the'institutions at which it is imparted should 
be given a wide berth. Nevertheless the contention is based on strong argu- 
ments derived from. official records and reliable historical works, while it 
acquires additional claim to consideration from Lala Hardyal’s words that 
English. education was introduced into India with the object of - destroying 
feelings of nationality in the country. His critics, however, contend that it 
is this education which’ is at the bottom of the present struggle by, and ‘the 


‘ 


ational Education. 


iz, 


new: yipkeine of, the ‘people, and that it has breathed feelings of fiationality 
. into . them... - After expressing his intention to judge between the ' to 
conflicting contentions in this article, the writer says that by “studying 
the langusge of a foreign nation a people do not come under the yoke 
of that nation and that the study of English by natives also cannot affect 
them tujuriously, He is, however, of opinion that his countrymen’ have 
mot derived from the study of English the benefits which should accrue from tke 
Study of a foreign language. I nglish education has taught them to grumble 
_ at their present conditions, which has not welded them into one nation and 
‘cannot be dignified by the name of struggle. It has also made them throw 
-their national dress and their national language and literature overboard and 
-give preference tothe English language and English ways of living, thereby ex- 
-panding English trade in India. After remarking that this is sufficient to 
“encompass the ruin of India, the correspondent says that in other countries 
‘foreign ‘languages are learnt in order to improve the natiasial language and 
literature, but that Indians have learnt English only to kill their own langu- 
vage. As long, he adds, as English does not prove instrumental in removing 
the defects to be found in their national literature and in making them dis- 
- continue the use of imported articles it must continue a source of injury to 
‘them. He does not, however, agree with Lala Hardyal that they should 
«boycott English: the state of affairs complained of is due not to that 
‘language but to natives not having put it to the right use. The 
‘suggested boycott is, moreover, likely to deprive the people of their present 
means of acquiring knowledge. There can, nevertheless, be no doubt that so 
‘ fara study of English has proved injurious to the country and that if it con- 
- tinues to be acquired with the present objects the result will be an irreparable 
‘injury to the people. The writer then suggests that the best English books 
should be translated into the vernaculars in order to make the latter languages 
of real use to the coming generations. He also finds fault with the system of 
- education in vogue in the country and remarks that as it has failed to help in 
: the moral, intellectual, spiritual. and physical improvement of the people it 
should be abandoned. So long as public schools remain under the control of 
* Government they cannot fulfil their object and cannot, therefore, be called 


~ national institutions. 
| (h)—Miscellancons, 


30. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 3rd October 1608, says that it has 
been rumoured throughout the country 
. Lord Miato. : for some time past that Lord Minto is | 
' about to resign the Viceroyalty of India. The paper regrets that the present 
"policy of the bureaucracy should have stood in the way of His Excellency’é ~ 
realising his wishes. The sentiments about promoting peace and prc ibe ie 
in the country which he expressed on taking over charge of his office fave - ety 


hot been put into practice. - 


The Ingilab (Lahore), of the 4rd October 1908, writing under the 

heading “ The /gs/ab," says that the 

bit ore on 2 word “fwgilab” meats “evolution.” 
The question, it adds, that requires consideration is what gort of a revau or 
“we” want. A perusal of the history of Europe in particular, shows that 
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ytevalutions in thet Continent have generally been attended with the. shedding 
sof rivers of blood, — There-i is, however, a great difference betweet a réfoldtida 
is the. West and, one in the East, vis, a Hindu revolution. After ‘remat¥ing 
“that Hindos are the ablest na ‘tion in the world and reférring to the Rave | 
_ Wrought in India by the different invaders of the country, ‘the paper says that 
Hindus preserved their existence in spite o of the dangers which beset them 
for lakhs (t) of years. It is, howevér, worthy of consideration, * adds, 
whether they still possess that elixir of life which enabled them to. presérve 
- their existence in the past, It then goes on to say that wherever’ the ‘Angle. 
_Saxons, to which race the present rulers of India befong, have gone, they have 
: invariably swept the aborigines off the earth’s surface. This makes “us! 
wm nder whether the day has come when “ we "will have to vacate Fndis for 
. them. What.suggests the thought to “us” is the fact that since their advent 
_in India famine and pestilence have always been dogging their footsteps. After 
remarking that-the visitations named affect the ruléd not the rulers, the 
_Ingitab publishes extracts from the laté Mr. Digby's “‘ Prosperous’ British 
_ India” to show that famines have become much more frequent in India under 
_ British rule ; that the people have grown very much poorer? under the present 
_regimé; that famine and poverty have been carrying off immense numbers of 
. Batives, -It adds that the British Government's present (methods of) admm- 
istration have been Pg the country in every respect. The peper next 
_ states that Ingilab” in ‘* our” case means that “we ce net wish to 
_ starve ; that “we” are averse to leading the life of animals and wish te be 
; ‘rechooed among civilized nations; that “we™ desire to part wkh “our” 
_irreligious life and enter on a spiritual nails that we” wish to bid 
_ good-bye toa life of poverty and helplessness and would see the days of 
_ prosperity ; that ‘‘we” desire to purge ourselves ‘of mean passions like sel- 
 fishness and agotiom and to dedicate *‘ our” all ‘to “ our” country’s service ; 
_ and that “we” should look upon the world as transient, cultivate the 
ppl of God and regard the attainment of -salvation as the real mission of 
r” lives, All the above changes can be brought about only by the 
‘ jae ofthe foreign Government by a Sacdeski ane, #s., by the awe 
, enabineesiont of Swaraj in the country. “lt shalt, therefore, be our mis a. 
| "sion, ” continues the Editor, “to point owt to our countrymen the path by 
treading which they may obtain Swaray to a certainty. That path can be 
traversed with the aid (only) of spiritual, meral and physical advancement. ae 
, systematic progress of this kind is called the Indian revolution, in which no 
__ bloodshed takes place and the object in view canalge be attained. It shall, 
: * ‘therefore, be the mission of our fife to continually suggest practical means for 
’ the betterment of the political, religious and social condition of our country- 
_ men, by adopting which they may earn the honour of calling themselves an 
_ independent nation.” [In on the paper prays the dit id Ged to 
" epable it to fulft j its mission. 
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sgh, bo the Deputy Inspector Ge neral of Police, 
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SELECTIONS 


“FROM THE . 


NATIVE. NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


+ 


. | Received up to 17th October 1908. 


a ae 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a}— Foreign. 


1. 'In a paragraph headed “ No body listens (to us),” the F4ang Sial 


Indians in the Transvaal. (Jhang), of the grd October 1928, 
refers to the ill-treatment of Indians 
in the Transvaal and says that some of the immigrants have requested the Im- 


perial Government to spare them indignity or to have them shot on the fields 
on which they fought for England during the Boer War. The touching words, 

it adds, show that Indians repose deep faith in England and that they are 
ready to lay down-even their lives for her. Their sole demand (in return) is 
that they should be treated as human beings and that England should afford 
them the protection she gives toher other subjects. ~ Will she,. enquires the 


eilitor in conclusion, give thought to the words used by the loyal and devoted 
Indian soldiers referred to ? 


‘Indians in the Transvaal. 2 The following is from. the 


Tribune (Lahore), of the 14th October. 


1908, 


‘t While the clouds are daily thickening over the fate of our heroic brethren in 

South Africa and while wholesale arrests and imprisonment of the Indian settlers 

there, including that of Mr. Gandhi, has added a grim colouring to the tragedy, the gross 

iniquity.and the purblind selfishness of the Africanders attitude will be apparent from 

the telegram which appeared in the London 7émes from Reuter’s Johannesburg corres- 
pondent. . The telegraph says :— 


‘-Mr.- Gandli, when seen by Reuter’s representative, said that the Indians 


were prepared to accept an immigration law which should provide for 
an education test. ia a European language, and that they were prepared 


to leave: the severity; of the test to. the discretion of General Smuts. 


. But when. once an. Indian: had . entered the ; Colony, ‘he. must enjoy 


legal equality. ‘Mr. .Gandhi, said. that the. ‘Indians denied that they w were 


raising any fresh point in connection with education. ' 
\\ 
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‘ From the above it will ke seen that Mr. Gandhi is pzepared to accept the 
most exacting educational test for any Indian emigrant, provided that the latter is allow- 
ed legal equality. But Mr. Smuts is amenable to no rhyme nor reason. He would sim- 
ply have no Indians there, and an Iodian, although he may be long resident in the Colony 
and may have an education, which would give points to many a Boer Councillor, must — 
be relegated asa helot and a felon. The spectacle is one revolting to one's instinct .. 
of humanity and it is a disgrace to civilisation, while it makes a ruthless mockery 
of that high-sounding phrase Imperialism. And the grim sardonic humour of the 
situation is enhanced by the helplessness of Imperial Government and its apparent 
inaction at the atrocities that are perpetrated in the name of law in the Transvaal. The 
hackeneyed plea of the rights of self-governing colony is of no avail and there are many 
ways in which the Imperial Government could: have put pressure on the Transvaal 
Government. But the Imperial Government is showing a- most deplorable weak-kneed- 
ness and meanwhile the grim tragedy daily deepens to the dismay and the disappoint- 
ment sia the party of constitutional reform in India, ” | 


(6)—Home 
g. Writing under the heading “ Who is faithless, you or we ?” the Fhang 
The eaees Gad the oiled. ; Siaé (Jhang), of the 3rd October 1908, 


says that in these days when news of 
arrests and prosecutions is coming from all parts of India there can be nothing 
surprising in a foreigner entertaining the belief that the relations between the 
rulers and the ruled in this country are the reverse of cordial, This is the 
reason, it adds, why American and Japanese newspapers have cf late been 
expressing nonsensical opinions about the existing state of affairs in this. 
country. Nevertheless, there can be no smoke without fire, and it cannot be 
denied that the governors and the governed in India do distrust each other. 
and that, if the evil is not remedied, serious results will be certain to ensue, 
Both native Politicians and British Statesmen admit the existence of unrest in 
the country ; but while the former ascribe it to breach of faith on ‘the part of 
the English the latter attribute it to the disloyalty of Indians, After remark 
ing that in this article it wishes to decide which of the two parties is really to 
blame, the paper says that it is ‘admitted by all that the English have not 
redeemed the pledges contained in the Proclamation of 1858 and have thereby 
committed a moral crime for which they can never escape punishment. Again, 
in no age has a demand for legitimate rights been confounded with sedition ; 
but the English regard such demands as seditious. They do not, moreover, 
allow the people to lay their grievances before His Majesty the King Eme 
peror, As an instance in point, the Editor says that although Khudi Ram 
Bose had been guilty of bomb-throwing he had undoubtedly the right to 
take up his case to the King Emperor. It ts, however, a matter for regret that. 
the authorities should have refused to forward his petitionto thethrone. Again, 
Mr, Tilak wished to file an appeal before the Privy Council, but the Bombay 
High Court has denied him the necessary. permission. In other words, the: 
very judges who convict an accused person have also the .power to prevent. 
him from taking his case to the Privy Council, This. high-handedness can 
only mean that the people cannot.seek for justice outside India. The authori- 
ties may do whatever they please, but the people. must not open their lips in 
complaint and cannot be allowed access to:'the King Emperor. It is strange 
that it should cest with the-authorities, against whom the people are full of 
complaints,.to grant the. latter permission to seek for redress outside the 
couniry. Moreover, 1 no notice is taken of the former’ s conduct in straining 
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the relations between the rulers and the ruled, on the ground that.the adminis- 
_ tration would be affected injuriously and Government’s ‘prestige ‘would suffer 
in the eyes of the people. The $hang Sia/ then.goes on to say that if natives 
had been disloyal they would have given up their faith in British justice and 
kept silent, under the i impression that they also may one day gain the upper 
hand of Government. “As however, they still seek for justice and wish’ to lay 
their case before the King Emperor, they can on no account be called disloyal. 

Their greatest Guru, Mr. Tilak, who is considered the most disloyal native 
of the day, is a loyal subject in that he expects to receive justice from the 
British Government. ‘‘ You (the English), however, who have denied him 
the opportunity of obtaining that justice, are guilty of having broken your 
faith (with Indians). God grant that the English may realise the truth and 
reflect whether it is they or Indians who are treading the wrong path, so that 


all distrust and unrest may come to an end and peace and order may be res- 
tored in the country.” . 


4. Writing under the heading “‘ What does Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji say 
spits, in his book ?” the J#gslab (Lahore), 
} ~ of the ard October 1908, ‘says that in 
his Poverty and. un-British rule in India the aged Parsi leader remarks ‘that 
if this country continues to decline morally and materially at the present pace 
it will be certain to suffer a serious calamity, which will involve it in ruin: still 
deeper or will enable it to put an end (to the rule) of the nation which’ is ruin- 
ing it. The book, adds the paper, was published in 1 880 when, according ‘to 
Mr, Digby’s calculations, the average daily income of an Indian was Rs. o-1-6. 
Now, however, this income stands at 6 pies, with the result that nearly ‘two 
crores of Indians have been carried off by famine during the last decade. ~Even 
impartial Englishmen are of opinion that the selfishness and cruelty which 
' characterise British rule in India have been involving the country in deeper 
poverty from day to day. The only remedy for this poverty lies in Swaray, 
without which even the most strenuous efforts on “the part of the ‘people’ to 
improve indigenous arts and industries cannot bear full fruit. After remarking 
that it was the English who ruined the industries of India and ‘that they can 
injure Indian trade in a score of ways for the benefit of their own nation; the 
paper observes that Swaraj is the panacea for all the ills from’ which “natives 
‘ suffer, In conclusion, it calls upon natives to pray to God, before going to 
sleep every night, to grant them self-government. 


5. The Ingilab (Lahore), of the ard Actober 1908, publishes a para- 
) graph headed “ Parents and children : an 

. important. request,” in which it says 

that a can make of their children what they like,. .It-next urges Indian 
mothers to teach their children the lesson of Swaraf i in ‘the latter’s very infancy. 
They should try to: impress on the child that natives are a subject race .now 
and that it:shall be the mission ofits life to struggle -hard= to obtain Swaray. 


- Swaraj. 


After stating how Guru Gobind Singh’s two ‘sons; who were. only 7. andg. 


years old:respectively, preferred being buried in “masonry to embracing the 


Muhammadan faith, the paper says that if the teachings of’: religious « s parents ° 
‘ cansenable;-a child to «distinguish. between his -own’ religion and -that-of . 
Mleckhas it is‘also ‘possible forhim..to. know the, diffetence; between, Swaras 


and’ foreign rule: ° ‘Nay,if it does not drink in the. lesson’ of : Swaray - with its 


’ 
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‘mother’s milk the reading of the lives ofall. the patriots of the world ‘will: noe 
insti the lesson mto him..: Only those children grow to be religious 
and patriotic who are’ taught the lessons of — and patriotism by their 


os ~ The. Ingilab. (Lahore), of the, ged October 1908, publishes: a an 
: _ article headed " Three kinds of people 
‘and their feelings.” The first kind of 
men in ladia), 3 it says, consists of those persons who render no service to the 
gountry through fear of displeasing Government. : They are extremely stupid, 
selfish and sensual, and it is a gross mistake to expect any good from ‘them. 
They are generally rich and their greatest pleasure lies in wasting their time 
in burning i incense at the altar of the local officers. If the head of their dis- 
trict goes (to their native places) they follow him everywhere on horseback, 
They do so only from selfish motives and have no special love or sympathy. 
for that officer. Their sole object is to secure some title or at Jeast to obtain 
a post of Honorary Magistrate, which latter enables them to lord it over their 
feHow-countrymen and to taste of the sweets of power. After remarking 
that their morals are so low that if they are appointed Magistrates they can 
only suck the hfe blood of the people, the editor requests Govérnment not té 
‘appoint these men, whose private life is one black:spot, to public posts. He 
adds that they are the worst enemies of Government inasmuch as their 
‘methods of administering justice consist in creating feelings of aversion 
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in the people’s minds tawards Government and in bringing the ‘greatest: dis- 


credit on British justice. He then goes on to say that thé second class 
-of:people consist of persons who hold the opinion that the country can be 
better served with the help of the authorities, No one can question the 
honesty of these people, and although they may be in.the wrong there can be 


no denying the fact that if a reform is taken in hand by Government it can 
be introduced in one shcrt year, whereas the people.cannot bring it about 


single-handed even in a score of years. This class of people are called the 


‘Moderates ; but as Government has not paid much attention to their prayers 


during the past 30 years there has now arisen another party in the country. 
They ate called Extremists, who consider Government’s help unnecessary in 
premoting the welfare of the country, Their chief objects (/s¢. principles) are 
to obtain Swaraj and to boycott foreign-made goods in order to further the - 
cause of-Swadeshism. Swaraj means that the reins of the Government of the 
country should be in the hands of the people themselves. It will protect 
hatives against famines and foreign oppression and put an end to the ‘present 
‘drain of crores of rupees from the country. It will also make the people pros- 
perous and erisure their being treated in the Transvaal and in America like 
human beings. After remarking that their political slavery is the sole causé 
‘of their being treated with disgrace and hardship, the paper announces that it 
will’ set apart one page for the discussion of the-questions relating to Swaraz, 


boycott and national education, which form three planks in the Extremist plat- 


form and are undoubtedly essential for the salvation of the country. It adds 
that the ebject’of national education is to save native youths from the in+ 
jurious effects of the prevailing system of education and to remove them from 
the’dangerous spell of ‘Western civilisation, which has been causing the people 
to fall away from the high standard (of conduct) observed by :their. ancestors 


‘arid hag sounded. the deathknell of their national vexistetice, Swadeshs education 
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will force young Indians to serve their country and nation, to try to remove 
the poverty of the people, to regard their ancestors as gods and not as savages, 
to give Western civilisation a wide berth, to control their passions and eschew 
the delicious foods of voluptuaries, not to wear fine clothes like women, to 
make of themselves men worthy the name, to avoid false notions of beauty 
and ugliness, not to waste their time in adorning their person, to eschew the 
use of impure words and to become true brahmacharis and householders. 


9. The Ingilab (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1908, publishes the following 


under the heading ‘' Swarajy, boycott 
and national education: our present 


condition” (which i is a translation of an article headed “‘ The situation ’’ which 
appeared in Bande Mataram of the 17th September last) :— 


“ What is our present situation? Is it gloomy or hopeful? The happenings at 
Midnapore or Calcutta, Dacca or Mymensing, so far as they relate to the physical suffer- 
ing and mental anxiety of our people, may appear to be discouraging for the time being. 
Whatever our professions and protestatious the flesh no doubt shrinks at the tales of 

‘misery and persecution which reach us from various quarters, The attitude of the 
‘Bureaucracy also is likely to ruffle the minds of those whose love for the country or 
‘desire for its greatness is not yet intense enough torender all sufferings tolerable for its 
‘sake. ’ The tendency of the bureaucracy to ovetlook both the form and the spirit of the 
law in view of the present critical position, may upset those who’ still believe that any- 
‘thing worth having can be obtained without the necessary ‘sacrifice, But those who 
know anything of the world, who know how nations have risen and thriven, who have 
watched the ways of Providence and seen how He compasses His ends, who have used 
_their minds even on their own career in life, cannot take a very disappointing view of 
‘the situation. Are we so foolish as to think, are we so impractical as to believe that we 
shall all remain unscathed and the nation will automatically recover its lost ground? 
We have now to practise the truths that we have preached. We have now to show 
‘ whether our sentiments have their root deep down in our nature and our convictions, or 
they are mere foreign refinements meant for show and effect. ‘Chis is the time to show 
whether we are divinely inspired or guided by our shallow knowledge and unaided 
- intellect. This is the time to show whether we are instruments of God-or the mere 
_ playthings of vanity. If the movement is broad-based on love and faith, they will 
become stronger and stronger through the trials which are now upon us and ensure its 
ultimate success. If, on the contrary, it has not struck its root deep into our heart and 
soul, it cannot outlive the blasts and blights which are God’s tests for proving the 
" genuineness of a thing. Nations must have their salvation through moral energy which 
‘can be called forth only by trials and difficulties. 


“The Nationalist’s movement in India. 


“The discipline of persecution is essential for the proper schooling = a nation. 
- Let us profit by that discipline, let us use it to prepare our mind and soul, let us turn it to 
: the best account, let us welcome it for our self-culture. The land must be furrowed by 
_ the plough, it must be broken and torn asunder before it can yield any crop. The rude 
strokes, the cutting and pruning we cannot do without. And the consolation is that 
people everywhere are proving equal to the trial which is befalling them. Have a few 
_ minutes’ talk with those who had any opportunity to watch the conduct of our persecuted 

countrymen and your hops and faith will be considerably reinforced.to bear you wnsend 
“through the struggle which is growing keener and keener every day.” , 


8. The a dat (Lahors;) of the gtd: October “1908, publishes a para- 


| graph headed “ The difference between 
_ Kanal Lal Dat. . + Kanai Lal Datt and other: murderers,” 


oan which it — that. the = why some pleaders:at Calcutta have.taken up 
"the defence of the:accused in-the-bomb cases: is that although - the latters’ 


"acts were: unddubtedly reprehensible thelr. Motive: was ‘not open: to objection. 
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So tar, it adds, as can be judged their motive was to obtain Swaras, the desire 
to Secure which i is not, according to ‘the Calcutta High Court, opposed to law, 
provided lawful means are adopted to’ gain the end. As Kanai Lal Datt and 
his ¢ companions have had recourse to unlawful means ‘to obtain Swaray they 
have been ‘treated as criminals, There was, however, ‘nothing objectionable 
about his motives : he merely adopted the wrong way to realise his wishes. . 


5 Writing under the heading “‘Lala Lajpat Rai and'the public,” 
‘Hindustan (Lahore), of the. gth Octo- 
ber 1908, in ‘continuation of its previous 
remarks (téde‘paragraph 18 of Seciéctions No. 41), says ‘that the Lala has not 
only tried to condone, his ‘flight (fo ‘England) by firiding ‘fault with others, 
‘but has also honoured the public with a sermon towards the.close of his ‘letter 
{to the Panjabee). In the course’of the’sermon he anys The extraordiriary 
vircumstances which contributed -to the last year’s excitement apart, ‘I do 
ot’ know of ‘any redson why the people and Government should go out of 
‘their Way to create scenes undésitable.” ‘These words are intended to serve 
a two-fold | propose, viz., to emphasise his share during the past year in infus- 
ing. political life into the Punjab and to apologise for his abstention from 
participating (in politics) since his return from Burma. Again, he complains, 
“I know there are some good people in Lahore who think that there can ‘be 
‘no'political life without excitement of some kind or the other.” Extracts 
‘from * his. political speeches in the past will, however, show that he also held 
‘the same ‘opinion ‘at one time. Besides, the “ good people” referred to by 
‘hm are very few in namber and consist of Lala Hardyal, Sufi Amba Pershad, 
‘and two other persons whose names would’ teadily suggest themselves to the 
‘reader. He is, however, wrong in saying that they are “ ignorant of the 
history of the rise and fall of nations” arfd “have had no opportunities of 
reading social science, of which politics is-only a part.” The public have 
disapproved of his conduct in- bringing the charge against those who have 
broken their silence and have been struggling in the field of politics in the 
‘Punjab at a time when he himself -was passing’ his'days in silence and ine 
‘activity. The paper then goes onto say that by joining the National Con- 
gress Lala Lajpat Rai has © undoubtedly widened the sphere of his public 
life and made himself more popular than he would have been able-to do in ° 
the Arya Samaj. This has, however, conferred no material benefit on the 
country, as is evident from the following words used by himself in his letter 
‘to the Panjabee: “It was often.in the last two or three months that I felt 
‘sorry to have drawn. myself off the. congenial: work I-was doing in the more 
modest sphere of the Arya Samaj.” . Indeed, there -was -wide enough 
field in the Samaj for: a- patriot, pute oak: simple, ‘to do ‘as much 
‘practical - good to the country and ‘the nation as’ he could wish. The 
National Congress ‘has been demanding rights,’but the ‘Arya Samaj ‘has ‘been 
teaching the lesson of duty. The ‘former ‘has taught the people what their 
(political) desires and .aspirations' shoul d -be, -but ‘the ‘latter‘has fitted them 
for the’task of obtaining their rights, The Congress found fault with: Gove 
ernment, but the Samaj has induced the people to find out their own short- 
comings. - _The-Congress made the well-being of the’ country depend wholly 

on the generosity and kindness of Government, ‘but the Samaj tried to pettct 


Lala Lajpat Ral. | 


people’s character, .¢., to as saan resolution, -peiseveratice ‘and inoralfty 
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“in ‘them. The Congress was for bringing’ about a change in the treatment 
of the ruled ‘by the rulers, but the Samaj was: for fostering the natural 
. process of the advancement ofa people. Finally, the Congress gave it out 
that its object was to secute Swaray or self-government for the country, 
whereas the Samaj was born “ with a permanent Swaray or self-government 
which had already attained perfection and was prevalent throughout the 
country” (sic!). Thus by stepping out of the circle of the Arya Samaj 
Lala Lajpat Rai did not extend the field of his activities, but, on the contrary, 
pushed the Samaj into the arena of politics, which has not only created 
misunderstandings about it and incurred for it the displeasure of Government, 
| but has also nipped 1 in the bud its capacity for usefulness and plunged it into 
the waves of ruin and destruction. After rem irking | that the ruin of the 
Arya Samaj served him as a stepping-stone to eminence, Hindustan finds 
fault with him for having started a famine relief fund in his own name and 
not under the auspices of the Samaj. It adds that he has not only played 
the Arya Samaj false, but that he has been found wanting in courage in the 
field of politics also, At the Surat Congress he ought to have proved faithful 
to the bride wedded by him in his political youth, as also to the general, 
Mr. Tilak, under whom he took part in political warfare for the first time. 
If he had done so his example would have served as a practical and impressive 
lesson to native youths to be loyal followers before aspiring to be leaders. 
As it is, however, both as a politician and as a worker in the Arya Samaj he 
does not appear to be free from selfishness and immorality. He has twice 
kicked down the laider by which he ascended to eminence,—the first time 
the Arya Samaj, and on the second occasion the Extremist party. Even as 
a Moderate, however, he has taken no part in political agitation since his return 
from Burma, After condemning his conduct in attacking all his countrymen, 
the paper promises to revert to the subject in its next issue. 


10. Inan article headed “* Halal and Fhkatka (meats) at Kasur,” the 
Sher-t-Babar (Lahore), of the ath 
October 1908, refers to the recent 
imbroglio at the Kasur Government School over the use of $katka meat 
and says that the Sub-divisional Officer has been unduly partial to the 
“favourite wife.’ His orders in the matter savour so strongly of bigotry 
that the paper feels constrained to characterise them as unjust. It is 
ata loss to guess Mr. Cater’s reasons for giving Halal preference over 
Fhatka meat, seeing that both are obtained from the same. animal and 


A dispute at Kasur over Fhatka meat. 


the only difference lies in the employment of different methods of killiig | 
the animal. Besides, he should not have forgotten that if Islam forbids 


its followers to eat ¥hatha meat: the Sikhs also are prohibited by “their 
religion from taking A’a/al meat. It is to be regretted that he should 
have considered the religious susceptibilities only of Musalmans:and should 
have paid no regard to the feelings of the Gurus’ followers, whose rights 
_ have been ruthlessly trampled on by him, After calling his order 

oppressive and high-handed, ithe paper calls upon the. Sikhs not to keep 
“silent in’ the’ ‘matter. Theysshould remember. that Mr, Cater’s ox-parte 


 ofdérs: ‘are ‘taleulated .toc strike <at the very root of théir. religion ‘and 
that if the same are not reversed they will be applied to every school 
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“in: the “cotirse’ of- time. Th ey~should take up.the matter to Government 
" forthwith, «and: should’ remember. that:.the Chief. Court bas held in several 
"cases: aban ‘thorough enquiries that..it is one of the tenets of the Sikh 
religion to eat. Fhatka meat as against Halal meat. Besides, all sections of 
the. population ‘enjoy equal .rights under the. British Government and no 
-officer has -the..power to deprive a community of its rights. The Sikhs 
‘should .be on the alert: ‘the favourite wife” is.so pert and astute 
that if they delay in bestirri ng themselves, “she” will assuredly ‘land 
‘them .in great difficulties, for which “she” is making all possible efforts 
everywhere. If they do not safeguard their rights with care and wisdom 
they will prove instrumental in putting an.end to. their own existence. 
‘The paper then goes on to say that one Mir Hidayatulla, an Assistant 
- Surgeon, ‘asserts in the columns of: the Observer. that go per cent. of 
the. Sikhs. have no objection to eating Halal meat, but that Muhammadans 
i are prohibited. even from using the water of wells. used by the eaters 
‘of -$hkatka meat, There is no truth in the latter statement, seeing that 
Sikhs and Musalmans in every town and village use the same wells, 
‘The former: assertion is also a downright lie: the use of /alal meat 
being against the Sikh faith. Every follower of the Guru is strictly 
‘forbidden’ at his baptism to eat the same. The paper adds that it is 
‘a matter for shame that in their pride of being “the favourite wife” 
- Muhammadans - should support unjustifiable orders by the authorities. 
-They. should remember that if Mr. Cater has tried to please them by 
-unduly: favouring them another officer may injure their feelings by | pro- 
-hibiting the. entry of Halal meat into, ard allowing the use only. of 
. $hatka-‘meat in, boarding houses attached to Government Schools, 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. | 


11, In a paragraph headed ‘Maltreatment of poor Hindus,’ the 
| Jngilab (Lahore), of the 3rd October ' 
1908, says that it is worthy of 
consideration why Hindus are treated with contempt everywhere. The 
sort of treatment, it adds, which is accorded to them by Government 
In their own country is known to all. Public appointments are conferred 
on Europeans and Eurasians by preference, while . in filling even those 
which . are resetved for Natives an invidious distinction is. made. between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The paper adds that the. Chambers: of 
Commerce ‘in America have now decided that Hindus being “‘ undesirables” 
. should not be ‘allowed to enter the United States. The reason for all 
this bigotry and cruelty, it says, lies in the illetreatment . of - Hindus: in 
South Africa, where they ought to have all the rights of British subjects. 
Their: troubles are due to the King Emperot not. being ‘kindly disposed 
_towards them or the impression’ that’ being ‘slaves’ their subjection to all 


- sorts of oppression is perfe tly justifiable. 
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taker atrong exteption tothe appointment of Mr. Shah Din to the Bench of . 


the Punjab Chief ‘Court. That paper’s remarks would show that it wishes that 
the honour ‘had been conferred on Lala Lal Chand. There can, ‘however, be 


no'doubt that Government has good grounds for having preferred Mr. Shah: 


Din to‘the Lala. After deploring. the existence of disunion among Hindus 
and ‘remarking that th ey have been greatly injured politically awing to the dis- 
sensions between the Aryas and Sanat anists, the editor expresses surprise that 
the:former who ridicule the latter’s beliefs at other.times should pose as re- 


presentatives of Hindus when it suits their purpose. He adds that if Hindus 


and Musalmans really wish each other well it isa pity that one community 
‘Should resent and oppose the advancement of the other. It should be matter 
for joy and-not sorrow that Government has after all appointed a Panjabi to 
the Bench of the Chief Court. It does not matter if he is a Muham- 
‘madan, and the Punjabis should prefer him toa Bengali, Madrasi, Mahratta 
ot Assamese. The editor is fully convinced that in administrative matters 
Government thinks neither of Hindus nor of Muhammadans, and does only 
what it deems proper. It listens to objections, but is quick to detect selfish 
advice, while it is wrong to say that it creates disunion between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. It is their own weaknesses which lead the people astray. 


13. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 6th October 1908, publishes a 
Mr. Shah Din’s appointment to the Chief Court Paragraph headed “Mr. Shah Din, 

— Judge, Chief Court,” in which it says 
that ever since it became known that Mr. P.C. Chatterji was to retire on 
pension (in October of the current year) Muhammadans had been trying to 
secure his place for aco-r eligionist of theirs. The Muslim League at Aligach 
under the presidency of Mr. Shah Din requested -His Excellency the Viceroy 
to select a Muha mmadan to succeed Mr. Chatterji. A Muhammadan deputation 
also went to Simla (to wait on Sir Louis Da ne) and itis difficult to say what took 
place at the private interview granted to it. Government was placed in a fix. 
If it didnot appoint Lala Lal Chand to the Chief Court it would have been guilty 
of over-looking ability and seniority ; while in the event of its giving Mr. Shah 
Din'the cold shoulder it would have displeased its loyal Muhammadan subjects, 
‘who would have discontinued organising loyal demonstrations and sending 
deputations to wait on the authorities. It being, however, advisable to humour 
-Muhammadans at a time when all Hindus are considered disloyal the difficalty 
has been solved by appointing Mr. Shah, Din to a temporary Judgeship and 


sdignoring Lala Lal Chand’s claims altogether. Such, adds the paper, is the | 


spirit which animates Governine nt in these days. [s not Government, it asks, 
‘by showing Muhammadans such: undeserved favours, proving instrumental in 
sowing bad blood between Hindus:and the followers of Islam? Again, .is it 
ignorant of the natural consequences of its conduct and is itnot committing the 
very two offences ( sedition and creating ill-will between classes) for-which it: has 
been punishing Natives of late ? Must not, moreover, Mr. Shah Din’s elevation to 
the Chief. Court Bench have created in the minds of Hindus the impression 
that.Government no longer acts on the golden rule laid down. by’ the late 


Queen Empress that in filling public appointment regard should be, had to 


comerit-and‘not to creed and colour? If Government. honestly . believes. that 


Mt Shah‘Din-is an ablet.man than:Lala Lal Chand, the paper.san JaTe00 
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for the reason that if Government had really been of that opinion it would not 


have preferred the Lala to its present nominee when two additional Judgeships 
were created for the Chief Court-? The spirit which animates Government. at 
present presages danger: the appointments of incompetent persons to public 
posts will be certain to lead to disastrous consequences, In addition to 
lowering the efhciency of the yarious departments of the public service it will 
foment quarrels between Hindus and Muhammadans and entail on Government 
the trouble of putting down the same. The editor then goes on to say that 
although he disapproves of the policy of Government he is glad that Lala Lal 
Chand has not been appointed to the Chief Court Bench, for the reason that 
Natives in Government service are lost to their country. It is, therefore, good 
for the people that the Lala has not been appointed a Judge of the Chief 
‘Court, and has been left ina position to benefit his countrymen in some way 
or other. The incident should also serve. as a lesson to those Hindu young men 


who would abandon independent profession in favour of Government service, 


14. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 15th October 1908, publishes the 
The Delhi Pankha Ccolie’s case. | follow: ing: 


“In concluding his lengthy judgment in the Delhi Punkha Coolie Case Mr. 
Justice Rattigan expresses regret that in cases of this class ‘racial feelings are some- 
_times aroused.’ The fact, however, is that racial feelings are aroused not by these 
cases, but by the manner in which they are generally dealt with by our Courts, Mr. 
Justice Rattigan’s own judgment is an example. Not that we mean that the learned 
Judge has wilfully done injustice, but the reader cannot rise from a perusal of his judg- 
ment without forming an impression that he has been at too much pains to exténuate 
‘the.offence of the accused, seeing that the application before-him was for enhance ment 
and not for reduction of sentence. In doing so, Mr. Justice Rattigan shows that he does 


‘not see the gravity of this class of offences which led the Punjab Government: to go out 


of its way in making the application, It is wholly out of place to institute comparison 
between European and Indian offenders in such cases, or tolay down the unexceptionable 
maxim that voth should be treated equally in the eye of la w. For it is a fact that 
Indians are seldom hauled up for cases of death due to ruptured spleen or collapse of 
‘Jungs i in the victim, and all the known cases go to show that there is a class of Europeans 
‘who when assaulting natives are reckless of consequences.. Granting the ruptured 


_ spleen or diseased lungs or heart to be the immediate ‘cause of death, the fact cannot 
be gainsaid that the blows of this class‘of Europeans have a fatal felicity in bringing 
‘about the rupture or the collapse. It cannot be held that Indians do not fight amongst 
.themselves or give each other blows or pushes, but how many cases come up before 


the courts because of their fatal results? Still, however, the feeling arises in such 
cases not because the offenders are generall y Europeans, but because as a rule they are 
so easily let off. Indians have never made the stupid contention that a European, to 
quote ‘Mr, Justice Rattigan’s words, ‘ is, for that reason only, to be punished more 
severely than an Indian who stood in his shoes.’ What they contend is that death is 
- such an awful result, that, by whatsoever means. caused, it ought not to be treated 
lightly ; and when an Indian causes it he knows well enough what sort of music he will 
have to face. Mr. Justice Rattigan’ 8 remarks quoted above show that he takes the 
. European offender as often the injured person in such ca ses, and is therefore anxious, 
, unconsciously perhaps, to give him all the protection he can. But perhaps the learned 
_ Judge may have heard of Lord Lytton's Fuller Minute, and he must be personally 
cognisant of the attitude taken by Lord ‘Curzon in this class of cases, which -brought 


“upon him so’ much ‘odium from his countrymen, but which Indians look upon as the 
1 Bs great ees feature of his rule. These two incidents go to show that cases 
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Lytton and Curzon, the two most Imperialistic Viceroys, would not have thought : of 
going out of their way, incurring the displeasure of their own countrymen. We @re 
not sorry that Mr. Justice Rattigan has not enhanced the puni shment of Davies, apart 
from the fact that applications for enhancement are not desirable ag a rule. But it isa 


pity that he does not take the. serious view of the case which the frequency of this class 
of offences and their deplorable results demand, and has rather shown 4n anxiety to 


treat it lightly. The practical drift of the concluding part of his judgment is that 
Europeans are often aggrieved parties in such cases.” 


mo) Agriculture and question affecting the land. 


15. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the 3rd October 1908, publishes . an 
article under the heading, ‘* Govern- 
ment’s high-handedness, ” on which it 
says that zaildars inthe Bar i/aka have orders to prepare a register of 
bullocks in each village fit to be utilised for transport purposes in times of 
war. The animals are inspected twice a year by Transport Officers, and on 
these occasions their owners are put to considerable inconvenience for several 
‘days and have to perform long journeys (to conduct them to the appointed 
places). Nor is that all. Although zaildars are compensated for the time 
and money spent by them in connection with the inspections, no such come 
pensation is paid to the zaildars owning the above bullocks, while the work of 
the men suffers in their absence from it. To crown all, in the case of Govern- 
ment standing in need of the animals the owners are obliged to part with 
them at a price, generally far below the market value, fixed by the Registra- 
tion officers, The result of all this is that the zamindars concerned pur- 
posely do hot keep good oxen and the breed of such animals in the saka is 
daily on the decline. What is, however, worse still is that feeling of diston- 
tent are spreading among the peasantry. The paper, therefore, advises the 
Government to remove the hardships referred to or to grant one square of 
land for the maintenance of a fixed number of bullocks for transport purposes. 
After remarking that the existing arrangements can work only so long as 
Government is strong, it urges upon the authorities the desirability of pre- 
venting the feeling of discontent spreading among the zamindars in the Bar 
tlaka, who give one man out of every ten for the army. 


a evievanc of the Colonists in the Bar t:aka. 


16. Ina paragraph headed, “ another complaint from the Bar “ the 


Destractioe of some villages in Chenab Colony in F hang Sial (Jhang), of the ard Octo- 
the recent heavy rains. ber 1908, takes exception to the rais- 


ing of public subscriptions for the relief of the villages near Toba Tek Singh 
which were destroyed in the recent heavy rains. It is of opinion that part of 
the illegal fines which were inflicted on (Chenab) colonists during the past 
few years and amount to no less than Rs, 12,00,000 should be utilised for 
the purpose. After remarking that more money is likely to be collected than 
is actually required torelieve the sufferings of the distressed villagers, the 
paper enquires whether the surplus will be refunded to the subscribers. 


my The fagitab (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1908, publishes a transe 
lation of letter No. 27, dated the and 

A soni ili «June last, from the Senior Secretary to 
the Fiancial Commissioner, Punjab, ‘to the Chief Secretary, Punjab Govern- 
‘ment, emphasising the inadvisability of allowing land revenue and other 


demands to be remitted by means of qeretacy notes sent through the post 
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>» office. *: It: also:publishes a: translation of the circular letter: from -the. Senior 

6 Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, intimating ‘to all. Commis- 
‘sidners and Deputy Commissioners that the making of such remittances has 
‘\been permanently prohibited. After remarking © that copies of the above 
letters have been sent to it by Sardar Ajit Singh, the paper says that one of 

. the.reasons for the prohibition is that the remittance of land revenue and 
other demands in the above manner would place upon the éaksil establishment 
a responsibility. which cught-not in fairness to be imposed upon it. The 
chief duty of that establishment, however, consists in collecting land revenue 
and ensuring the safe cust ody of the collections, And ‘if the remittance of 
the demand by means of cufrency notes sent through the post office is _calcu- 
lated to add to the heavy work of the ¢aksi? officials, the remedy lies in 
employing assistant treasurers on Rs. 10 or Rs. 1§ a month ‘and not in 
taking away from the people’s convenience in order to lighten the responsi- 
bility of treasurers. The paper does not admit the validity either of ‘the 
other reasons advanced by the Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, and says that the prohibition constitutes a great hardship for the 
people concerned. The last named, it adds, may not lay their objections 
before the Lieutenant-Governor, but they cannot help feeling the grievance. 
It concludes by humbly requesting His Honour to preter the convenience of 
the public to that of Government servants. 


(7 )—Railmays ana Communications. 


“48 Ina sal headed ‘ The question of the safety of female 
- failway passengers” the Watax 
(Lahore), of the gth October 1908, 
refers'to Miss Taylor’s murder and says that Indian women travelling by rail 
have also been frequently robbed, killed and even outraged. For the present, 
it adds, the railway authorities have allowed European ladie s travelling alone 
at night in first or second class compartments to each take a servant with 
them on a third class ticket. This does not, however, touch the general 
question of the safety of female passengers. After remarking that all native 
women, who, by the way, love ornaments, cannot afford to travel first or 
second class, the editor suggests that compartments for Europeon and Indian 
female passengers: should be close to each other, with an extra brake van in 
the middle for the use of the. guard and the police constable (told off to ensure 
the safety of these passengers). The former official need not be a European 
ora Eurasian, and a Native Sub-Inspector on asmall pay could alsobe deputed 
for the work, - (Indeed), i in the event of the railway (administrations) being 
unable to. bear the additional expenditure Government should throw the work 
on.the railway police. At all events, something must be done to remedy the 
eyil, 


Safety of female passengers. 


19. Ina paragraph headed af Unbevomin g treatment.of an ie lady 
by a European soldier guard,” the Paisa 
Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8th October 
1908; reproduces from the. Panjabee the story in which arailway guard -is~ said 
‘to::have: molested: an Indian Engineer's wife - ‘travelling second class. . The 
incident, adds.the paper,.constitutes a specimen: of. the. ill- ‘treatment, insult 
.and+ outrage to which. Indian. ladies are subjected: when. travelling by’ rail, Not 
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long. ago.a Native was sentenced to 20 years's rigorous imprisonment for 
atlempting to outrage an English lady, and it remains to be seen what punish- 


ment will be inflicted on the above soldier guard for his reprehensible con-,. 


duct, 
(h)—Miscellaneous, 
: 20.. Writing under the. heading ‘Some dangerous newspapers of 
oa. 7 Lahore” the Rajput Gazette (Lahore), 
The Bedari newspaper. , 


of the 4rd October 1908, remarks that 
some mischievous vagabonds belonging to the Extremist party at Lahore have, 
after keeping silent for some time, decided to convey their dangerous ideas 
to the public through newspapers instead of by speeches. Acccordingly a 


few of them have started a newspaper called the Bedars, which is published 
and edited respectively by one Ishri Parshad, a book-seller at Lahore and 


“Saghar” of Akbarabad. These two men have several other dangerous 
characters with them, and another journal of the type of the Bedari has also 


been launched into existence (in all probability the reference is to the /wgsiab). 


At first the Bedari used to be printed at the Hindustan Press, but later its 
conductors desired to have it printed at the Rajput Gazette Press and gave 
assurances that it would never contain any seditious matter. The dangerous 
writings published by it, however, compelled the press the very next week to 
refuse to print the paper. The Rasput Gasetie adds that it does not like to 
see journals like the Bedaré printed at its press or dangerous persons like 
“Saghar” and Ishri Parshad frequenting its office. It has no doubt that such 
mischievous persons will be prosecuted by Government sooner or later, and 
advises the public to beware of them. 


at. The /mgtiab (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1908, publishes an 


article headed “Public taste and 
Journalism,” in which the writer says 
that recently he was told by Sardar Ajit Singh that a nationalist newspaper 
was badly wanted (in the Punjab) and that if one were started it would 


The Ingiladb newspaper. 


assurecly prove a success, for the reason that the demise of the A/fad and 


the daily increasing deterioration of Hinaustan had left not a single journal 
(in the Province) which discussed public questions in an outspoken and fear- 
less manner. The editor replied that carelessness and shor: - sightedness 

are the greatest qualifications required in a journalist in these days, because 
ifan editor is not careless and imprudent enough to abuse Government in 
season and out of season and try to inflame the pedple against the authorities 
his paper will not be read at all. Again, some time back the editor had a 


conversation with Srimati Sarla Devi Chaudhrani in which he told that lady | 


that the reason why Aindustan had been falling in the popular estimation was 
that its writings were not strong enough to satisfv the public taste. He added 
that the public had-come to believe that Hindustan had degenerated into a 
cowardly newspaper and that it did not write in an independent tone through 

fear of Government. There was, therefore, little hope of the | Paper” 
regaining its popularity unless it were edited by a person whose writing” 
could: cure the people of their vitiated taste. It was also a’ mistake‘on the” 
part‘ of the proprietor of Aindwstanx to take on its editorial staff a person 
(most Probably the reference is to Sufi Amba rigtafiad), who’ vitiated the 
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public taste by indulging i in strong an d inflammatory writings, but who eould 
not be re-employed for fear of involving the paper in a seditious prosecution. 


The editor has referred to all this to show how greatly the public taste in 


regard to newspapers has come to be vitiated, He adds that some of his 
friends tried to dissuade him from starting this paper, saying that if he 
was not prepared to pander to the public taste he would have to suffer 


| pecuniary loss and stop the publication of the Ingilab in the end; but that 


in the event of his following the opposite course he could ely on. finding 
himself in Jail. His reply was that he would never murder his conscience 
in order to pander to the vitiated taste of the public or to win notoriety’ for 
himself. He has not written these words through fear of Government or to 
avoid being sent to Jail. There are very few persons in the world who 
could suffer less in Jail than he. He has not married of set purpose; while 
his parents, brothers and sisters do not stand in need of help from him. 


Again, as pleasures of the flesh do not afford him much gratification, physical 


sufferings also cannot greatly put him out. After remarking that people 
resort to different methods in order to serve their selfish ends, he says that 
Munshi Abdul Aziz, Manager of the Passa Akbbar, told him on one occa- 
sion that Lala Dina Nath used to say “I among Hindus and Munshi Inshaulla 
among the Muhammadans are in the habit of befooling the people and _ profiting 
by their stupidity : this alone is the secret of ‘our success.” This means 
that a class of journalists inflame the followers of one religion against those 
of another and win success by securing the’ sympathy of one of the parties. 
Another way of making,a newspaper a success is to constitute it an’ organ 
of aSamaj or Anjuman or of a leader of the public, This success is also 
achieved by writing down to the public taste and shirking the duty of improv- 
ing the taste of newspaper readers. . After remarking that newspapers stand to 
the people in the relation of parents and Gurus and should abstain from 
inclining the latter to undesirable ways, the editor says he that will never re- 


sort to objectionable methods to make the /#qi/ad popular. He will never 


write against Government for no reason, although it shall be one of his 
duties to publish honest crit icism of official measures. It shall also be his 
constant endeavour to acquaint Government with the wants of people and 
to request it to treat its loyal Native subjects.as becomes a civilised Govern- 
ment, Further, he will make it a point of publishing articles calculated to 
improve the spiritual, moral, physical, religious, social and political condi- 
tion of the people and to impress on his readers the desirability of learning 
to stand on their own legs, eschewing Government service and taking to trade 


and industries more kindly. He will also take care to abstain from setting one 
community against another. 


23. The /ngslab (Lah ore), of the 3rd October 1908, publishes a com- 
- munication under the heading “ Liberty, 

equality and justice: - we: and; our 
policy.” After remarking that Native editors follow no fixed policy and. are 
so many weather-cocks, the correspondent. says that all. men are born free 
and have equal rights, and that this liberty” and equality can be . maintained 
only with the aid. of justice. Liberty, equality: and. justice, he adds; are, 
therefore, the birth-right and-natural religion of. every human being. We” 
also follow the same dharma, and no earthly power can work: a change: in. it 
for the reason that faith has to do with the soul, Let “us? ’ spread this 


The / ngilab newspaper. 
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dharma among mankind irrespective of caste, creed and colour. Comment: 
ing on the above, the paper, says that its policy. can be summed up in one 
word dharma, which includes every virtue. Dharma, it adds, can have no 
meaning unless it is associated with liberty, equality and justice. It dies 
out in a country where truth cannot be told in a fearless manner, where the 
Government decides the dispute of Whites and Black men according to two 
different laws, %.¢., cruelly murders equality and justice. In conclusion, 
the paper says that its policy shall consist in dharme,—not the human dharma 
which is changing continually, but the one which is a gift fram heaven 
and by following which the believers in every creed can obtain salvation, 


G, A. COCKS, 


iset. to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


. Crimsnal Investigation Department, Punjad. 
LAHORE : 


The 17th October 1908. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS. 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 24th October 1908. 


Cone 


— 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—foreign. 


1, The following is from the Zrtbume (Lahore), of the 23rd 


ill-treatment of Indians abroad. October 1908 — 


“ The brutal atrocities being committed and the barbarous enormities being per- 
petrated in the Transvaal in the name of a humane Government are from day to day 
stirring the country to its profoundest depths of sorrow and indignation at the fate of 
our suffering brethren in that Colony, whose tale of wrongs is one long-drawn agony to 
the Indian people all over the world. Mr. Gandhi, the leader of the united Indian 
community, is condemned to hard labour and is using the pick-axe on the Transvaal roads, 
bis only fault being that he cannot surrender his countrymen bound hand and foot to the 
clutches of the Transvaal Colonists, and is not prepared to part with the rights of the 
Indian community for the smiles of the alien Government of that Colony. Far away 
from home, parted from it by seas and oceans, the leaders and patriots of the country are 
being treated like the worst criminals and are hunted and hounded like felons and 
knaves, and this because they pin their faith in the rights of British citizenship, believe 
ing in the sanctity of the pledges made by our late gracious sovereign and ratified and 
confirmed by statutes of Parliament. And the wonder is that the Liberal Cabinet at 
home stands apparently faltering and unmoved mutely witnessing this ghastly spectacle 
of wronged and outraged humanity. The wrongs, real or imaginary, of Armenia or 
Crete may galvanise England into action, the alleged oppression in the Congo night 
move the Imperial statesmen to intercede, the seizure of the Rumelian Railway by 
Bulgaria may cause the Powers af Europe to sit in solema conclave, but one and all of 
these pale into insignificance compared to the indignities and humiliations to which 
British subjects are being wantonly subjected in a Colony under the British flag, and the 
solitary voice of Lord Ampthill is a cry in the wilderness as if the hearts of men had 
turned into stone. Mass meetings have been held all over India, resolutions have been 
telegraphed to the Government, cables have flashed across the seas to Lord Morley and 
the Premier, and have so far failed to produce any tangible result. Meanwhile the 
deepening gloom and the increasing feeling in the country have moved ‘the premier 
Association in the country, the Bombay Presidency Association, to give another and this 
time a louder knock to rouse the conscience and humanity of England, and to make 
its mighty gteat heart of old to beat in unison with the dictates of . righteousness and 
justice, ” | 


a. In a paragraph headed “ Oh, we have nowwhere to go to,” the 
Bedars (Lahore), of the 1st (ceoeived 


Tii-treatment of Indians abrcad. 


that the undeserved Wi to which poor Indians are being subjected in 


onthe a1st October 1908, remarks 


6g2 : 


some British possessions and other foreign countries should be put an end to 
at once, for the reason that the present state of affairs is deeply wounding the 
feelings of the entire population.of India. After referring to the recent deci- 
sion of the United States of America to prohibit the entry of Indians into that 
Republic, the paper says that the question -of the explusion of Indians from 
America, South Africa, Canada, &c., is assuming a more inhumane aspect from 
day to day. The reason for this, it adds, lies in the indifference of the 
Imperial Government to the grievances of Indian immigrants and in the people 
having no hand in the administration of their own country, which prevents 
them from making reprisals for the ill-treatment of Indians abroad. In conclu- 
sion, the Bedari says that if the Imperial Government does not take prompt 
steps to end the existing state of things it will drive all fair-minded persons to 
the conclusion that England does not look upon Indiars as her subjects and 
that she cares nothing for their rights, honour and comfort. 


In another paragraph headed ‘‘ Impure and uncivilised thoughts,” the 
Bedart says that the ill-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal kas become 
unbearable and that the Transvaal Government has been conducting itself as 
if India formed no important part of the British Empire and as if natives were 
‘not among His Majesty’s subjects. He next publishes a summary of the 


Asiatic Registration Act. 


3. Ina paragraph headed “ Another door closed” the fhang Stal 
(Jhang), of the, roth October 1908, 


3 - i otreat ment of inion abroad, 
Says that wherever Indians. go they 


are subjected to disgrace and. hardships. .No educated native, it. adds, is 
‘ignorant of ‘how his fellow-countrymen fare in the ‘Transvaal, Natal and 


‘Canada. -After remarking that they are being driven out of those colonies, 


“it says that the Government of the United States has also prohibited their 
‘entry into that Republic. Is this, it asks, due to their being Asiatics, and is it 


considered an offence in a foreign country to be of Asiatic extraction? This 
is by:no: means. the case, seeing that Americans would worship the very 


-ground trodden by the Japanese, who also are Asiatics, The reason ‘why the 
. Mikado’s subjects are not ill-treated in America i is that they are a living peo- 


ple.and have proved their. strength to. the Americans. On the other hand, 


‘Indians, who do not enjoy liberty of speech in their own country and who are 
‘the victims of:kicks and blows (from Europeans) in their native land, have 
‘no means of proving their strength to foreigners and of teaching the last- 


named:a lesson for the insults heaped on them asa nation. It is a matter 


‘for regret that the Government of India should keep silent in the matter and 


should not regard the subjection of Indians to disgrace as a source of disgrace 
to itself. . After enquiring whether the British Government is not to blame 


for the oppression practised on Indians abroad, the paper says that in view of 


the fact that they cannot eat their fill in India the prohibition to them to earn 
-their bread in foreign countries means their extinction by means of starvation. 
‘Js the British ‘Government, it asks, which: boasts of being a just, liberal.and 
civilised Government, prepared to put up with that stigma? Again, can it 


‘ not induce foreign governments to have some regard for the honour, life and 
"property of its-Indian anpgecta ?.- It can achieve this object without having 


i ‘to’ wage a ‘War, << a Ree Sa 


ane 
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(b).— Home. 


4. The Ingilab (Lahore), of the 1-7th ‘October 1908, publishes a com- 
munication from one Munshi Ram 
Sewak headed “ Will repression ex- 
tinguish unrest.” After referring to the prosecution and punishment of native 
Editors in different parts of the country, thé writer says that it would seem that 
whoever acquaints Government with the dangerous consequences of its re- 
pressive policy or advises the authorities to tread the right path is hauled up 
tor sedition and thrown into jail, Apparently Government holds the Opinion 
that the punishment of such persons will enable it to banish from the country 
the views favoured by them. The writer for one, however, believes that it 
is not only difficult but impossible to eradicate these views from the minds of 
the people. That this is so is evident from the fact that whenever an Editor 
is sent to jail another native steps into his shoes with alacrity, When, there. 
fore, every native is ready to sacrifice his all for the country and would lay 
down even his life in its service, it is simply impossible to put down the (poli- 
tical) ideas (distasteful to Government). In these circumstances Government 
should adopt a policy which would not injure the country and would also do 
away with the prevailing unrest. In other words, the authorities saould follow 
the example of the ancient Indian rulers and sacrifice ‘their ease and pleasure 
to ministering to the comfort of the people. As it is, far from ascertaining 
and redressing the popular grievances, Government does not listen to the 
people even when the latter raise an outcry ; nay, those who voice the above 
grievances are denounced as rebels and are sent to jail. Again, instead of 
appointing men to ascertain the grievances of the people the authorities 
employ natives who do not hesitate to cut the throats of their own countrymen 
for the sake of lucre. The correspondent next advises Government to find 
out the truth about the people, to allow them to freely voice their grievances 
and to redress the same in consultation with the indigenous press, which 
faithfully mirrors the feelings of His Majesty’s native subjects, He adds 
that the people’s demand for swaray is perfectly legitimate, for the reason 
that they are now wholly fit to manage their own affairs. Besides, as all men 
are born equal, it is perfectly in accordance with the laws of nature to long 
for liberty. Government should, therefore, gladly accede to the demand of 

‘natives for swavaj. It should also abandon its present pclicy in favour of one 
of love and leniency. In case it persists in treating Editors and other patriots 
with rigour the prevailing unrest will increase rather than die out, while both 
it and the country will be landed in troubles the removal of which will prove 
not only difficult but impossible. 


Gorernment’s policy of repression. 


5. Writing under the heading “Another strange occurrence” the 
Recent increase to. the cost of the British garrison Bedart (Lahore) of the ist (r eceived 
in India. onthe a1st) October 1908, says that 
the Romer Committee has increased the cost of the British garrison i in India by 
4s lakhs a year. The decision, it adds, has been given a retrospective effect, 
while, to cap all, the report submitted by the committee has neither been 
published nor presented in the House of Commons. The well-wishers of the 
country had long been crying for a decrease in the British garrison and in the 
military expenditure, suggesting that the savings should be utilised for im- 
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proving the financial condition of India and’ enabling starving natives to earn | 


their bread. It is, however, a matter for regret that their opinion: should have 
been treated with contempt and their cries should have gone upin vain. In 
conclusion the Editor urges his countrymen to enter a strong protest against 
the inctease referred to and to agitate for a reversal of the new atrangements. 


6. Ina paragraph headed “ The blessing of liberty”, the Fhang Sial 


~ Recent i incresse to the cost 7” the British garrison (J hang), of the roth October 19<8, 
ee _ observes that there is no blessing like 


hberty, and that a person can hold nothing dearer or more: valuable than 
swaraj. Self-governing countries, it adds, are alvays moving onwards and 
achieving greater progress from day to day. It ts only. recently. that the 
Ottoman Empire obtained a constitution, but it has already begun to struggle 
for a place among civilised countries, and contemplates sending 1,000 youths 
abroad to study different branches of knowledge. On the contrary, the 
political leaders in India, which does not enjoy self-government and is under 
foreign rule, have been continually requesting Government to relieve poor 
Indians ef the unbearable cost of the British garrison in order to utilise the 
savings for the purpose of sending Jndian youths for education abroad. The 
authorities have, however, complied with the request a recently increasing 
the above cost by 45 lakhs of rupees a year. In conclusion, the paper says 
that it is such incidents which have led to the people demanding swara/. 
7. The /ngilad (Lahore), of the 17th .October 1908, publishes an 
article headed “ Are Indians unfit for 
| swarcj?”  Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
it says, are in the habit of asserting that natives lack the capacity to govern 
themselves on Western lines, and that if they were granted swara7 they would 
hasten to cut one another’s throats. These journals are of opinion that the 
people of this country must improve their material, educational and sccial 
condition before demanding self-government. It is, however, by obtaining 
swaraj that Indians can effect the improvement referred to. The Editor-then 
goes on to say that under the Muhammadan régime the material condition of 
Hindus was. as satisfactory as that of their Muslim masters. The reason for 
this was that the money’ realised from them legally or otherwise by their 
Muhammadan rulers was not drained away to Arabia or Persia. The result 
was that: the earnings of the’ people were utilised by themselves, and poverty 
and famine were consequently unknown in the country. | Now, however, India’s 


-Sw2ra . 


wea'th is drained away to England, and it is the English who reap the fruit of - 


the labour of Indians. Again, so much grain is exported to foreign countries 
that the people are constantly in the grip of famine. A few lines further the 
paper says that Indjan famines are money and not grain famines, and that 


the excessively heavy taxes realised by Government have involved the country - 


in abject poverty. The people, it adds, labour-night and day, but Government 
does not leave them enough of their earnings to support themselves’ with 
throughout the year. From this standpoint’ the Muhammadan rule in India 


was not a foreign institution - if the Moslem rulers of the country used to 


rollin wealth it was also a Hindu merchants and shopkeepers that they 
bought the things required by them. The country’s wealth was not therefore 


drained away abroad. The Editor then goes on to say that of the different 


sources of the country’s income tea, coffee, jute and indigo plantations are in 


the hands of foreigners, and do not put even-one pice into the pockets of the 
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children of the soil, Indeed, all the culturable lands in the country are prac- 
tically. mortgaged to England for a little over £53,000,000,° and she treats 
Iridians just as a creditor treats a debtor. Land revenue must be collected 
eyen ifthe ryots are left nothing to eat. As regards cattle, they also have 
ceased to be a source of income to the people since the establishment of 
foreign rule in the country. The reason for this is that whereas: cattle can 
be reared only in forests, under the p resent forest laws no person can take 


even a-twig from a forest without obtaining a license. Cattle have, 


therefore, ‘become a burden to the people, who find it difficult to preserve 
even their. own existence, and are handed over. to the butchers. As to. the 
forests, they’ too constitute Government property, and the people find it 
extremely | difficult to procure fuel. The Editor has seen poor people collecting 
straw.in the streets to serve them as fuel, while the dung of horses 


‘and asses. is also put to the same use. He then endeavours to show 


that mines, jute, woollen mills, joint stock _concerns, railways, irrigation 
works and shipping are also almost entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
the fishing industry and cotton mills alone being left to natives. He ac- 
cuses Government of having killed indigenous industries as also the country’ 5 
carrying trade by sea, which was once monopol ised wholly by natives. After 
remarking that the lion’s share of Government : service also goes to Euro+ 
peans he says that it should be clear from his foregoing remarks: that almost 
all sources of the country’s income are in the hands of an alien Government 
and (other) foreigners. How can Indians, he asks, improve their material 
condition? Foreign rule and prosperity do not go together, and Indians 
are prohibited from treading the road to affluence. Those, therefore, who 
advise the people to improve their materiil condition before thinking of ob- 
taining Swaray are the latter’s cunning enemies or foolish friends, --whether 
they be foreigners or their fellow-countrymen. Natives should make up 
their minds to obtain swaray first of all; other things will come to them of 
themselves. , 


' The second advice of his Anglo-Indian press to the people is that the 
entire population must be educated-before they can be fit for Swaraj.  It-is, 
however, worthy of consideration how far they can act up’ to this-advice and 
to what extent their foreign Government will let them do so.. British-States- 
men are unanimous in holding that’ the present unrest in India is due‘solely to 


‘University education, which means that it is in:contemplatien to. put down edu- 


cation in the country, Lord Curzon passed the Universities Act and: rendered 
higher education so expensive as to: place it beyond the’. reach even of:the 
middle classes; let alone the poor, The Editor then. goes into figures to show 
that Government-has done very iittle to spread ‘education: in the country and 
takes it to task for not: having’ made education compulsory. How, he asks, 
can the present alien Government do this ‘when-it holds the opinion that educa- 


‘tion turns: natives into-rebels and encourages anarchism ? -He :advises his _ 


countrymen not to abandon their -straggle for ‘ Swaraj from the mistaken 
consideration that education is. -not: universal: in’ the country. © The establish- 
merit FoF Swaraf alone will lead'to that: result. ti a 


the Anglo-Indi ian ‘press’ also tells natives to better their social, condition 


“before aspiring to Swaray. -It‘is, however, with the help of their rulers that a 


people can inttoduce social or religious reforms, Government, on the contrary, 


a. * Probably the figure represents s the amount of the land Tevenae of the whale country, 
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‘ ha’, from the very. beginning, been following the mistaken policy of not interfering: 
‘in the social and religious affairs of the people. If it were justified.in suppres- 
- sing infanticide and the practice of safs there appears -no reason why it should 
not purge native society of other reprehensible customs also. After remark- 
‘ing that it should do so at least through panchayats, the Editor complains that 
the British rule has caused a deterioration in the social condition of the people 
and that drinking and other evils, which always follow in its wake, will form 
permanent memorials of it in India, He adds that the gist of his remarks is that 
natives cannot improve their material, educational or social condition under 
foreign rule ; that inthese circumstances Anglo-Indian newspapers are wrong 
in insisting on the people effecting this improvement before’ trying to obtain 
Swaraj. It sends a‘ shiver through the heart of every good man, he adds, 
to contemplate the material, social and intellectual ruin brought on India by 
the British Government. After quoting two extracts from ‘the writings of 
Mr. Hyndeman and the late Mr. Digby condemning British rule in India, he 
concludes as follows :— 


. § Beloved cvenhtyuen: _ see that. you do not allow yourialeen to be 
deceived. It is only by obtaining Swara7 that you. can advance materially, 
morally and educationally ...:. . Repose implicit faithinGod. Awaken 
sleeping: India by sacrificing your bodies, minds and wealth (in the attempt). 
Put forth whole-hearted efforts to obtain Swaraj. You will assuredly get it, 
provided you rely on God and preach the Gospel of Swaraj to the people.”. 


8. The Ingzlab (Lahore), of the 17th October 1908,"publishes an article 
headed “ Swaraj, boycott and national 
education: sacrifice by the lovers of 

swaraj.’ The paper divides society into three groups,—(s} students, and 

(2): young and (3) -old householders,—and says that all the affections of 

‘householders: being confined to their homes these members of society are un- 

fitted to be lovers of ewaray, for the reason that they are incapable. of 

amiaking sacrifices, which love invariably demands. ‘ Our” hopes are, there- 
fore, centred in “‘ our students” 4.¢., youth, and the paper beseeches the 
latter. if they love swaraj not to hesitate to make the necessary sacrifices. 

‘In: other words, it adds, on completing their education they should take 

‘the vow: of celibacy or at least vow. to remain single for 10 or Is years, 

which. period .they. should spend in serving their nation,. preaching the 

-igospel. of swaraj and. Swadeshkism, and introducing national education into 

‘the country.. They should also teach native children themselves gratis 

or ‘give: their entire earnings for 10 or 15 years for the latter’s educa- 

ition.. They -should' remember that - the -sacrifice, only of 10 or 15 

persons . cannot ~uplift- 30 crores of human beings: 10 -or 15. lakhs 

_ -will. have*-to: be sacrificed-:for. the purpose. They should do their duty 

_+and leave the rest to-be. accomplished by God. If one generation of 

: youths wére :to sacrifice themselves at -the altar of their. country, | their 

- example -would --be : certain: to: infect:the succeeding generation,.who would, 

besides, assuredly display greater diligence in: completing .the -work begun 

. by «their: predecessors. Blessed, adds ‘the paper, are .thase. who. spend 


Swaraj. 


. their lives, in the. service. of God and their fellow-men, Again, those 
who. sacrifice, themselves i: their religion A ‘nation will live for ever. 
‘It -is to be hoped. that “ou ¥ youth... will understand the real. object. 
of life and will. throw aside that type of existence which is not dis- 
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tiriguivhable from the life of animals. They should cease to be. selfish 


and thereby ‘benefit not only their country : but alse themselves. . The 
reason why their community has survived ithe attacks -of lakls. of: invade, 


ers (of India) is to be found in the fact that great men (among it) 
have sacrificed themselves (for it) from time totime. If such sacrifices 
are discontinued, which God forbid, Hindus will cease to exist .of a cere 
tainly. They should, therefore, follow in the footsteps of their forefathers, 
bearing in mind that sacrifices are necessary for the preservation of a 
nation’s life. 


g. In a paragraph headed “India is ours,” the $hang Sia/ (Jhang), 


sis tie tadieds of the toth October 1908, asks whe- 


_ ther this country belongs to natives. 


In face of their present helpless condition, replies the paper, it would. 
seem that India belongs not to them, but to the English under whose 
rule the country is. A perusal, however, of its past history, which 
abounds in brave deeds wrought by their forefathers, will show that the 
country is theirs. But the oppressive authorities would prevent them 
_ from uttering the words, as also from loving their beloved country. 
The former are undoubtedly the rulers of India, and mostof them have 
also taken up their residence here; but can they place their hands over 
their hearts and say that they look upon it as their native land. No, 
they belong to England and will continue to doso. On the other hand, 
India and natives belong to each other and no one can prevent the 
latter from loving the former. They will love and revere their mother- 
land, set up and worship her images in temples, and sing in a loud tone 
of voice ‘' We belong to India and she belongs to us.” — 


10. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the toth October 1908, subliehen a 
paragraph headed “ A mark of disgrace ” 

in whieh it says that treason to their 
country has been a characteristic of not a few Indians for a very long 
time past After referring to some events in the history of India m sup- 
port of its assertion, the paper says that it is through treason that this 


Unpa'riotic natives. 


country has been undone. The traitors, it adds, consists of highly res- 


pectable people, who betray their country and murder their conscience 
for the sake of a little gatn or to please highly-placed officers. In 
these days when the political horizon of India is overcast and arrests 
are being effected in all parts of the country, the flight of (some) great 
leaders to England has created diverse thoughts in the minds of the 
people. Some are of opinion that these leaders have fled from the country 
owing to the repression practised by Government, while others believe 
that they have gone to ventilate their grievances in foreign countries, 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter to the Punjarse, however, has put an end to 
all speculation on the part of the public. He says that it is back-bit- 
_ ing by the Moderates which has obliged him to leave his country: and 

geek refuge in England, Can there be anything more shamefyl for 
_ Andians, asks the paper, than the act that the Lala should have 


been driven te, go to England because of the doings of his country- 


men, for whom he is ready to lay down. even his life. It-adds that his 
deportation was also due to back-biting on the part: of some of. the. 
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worthies in question and that traitors to the. country’ -are- an obstacle in 
the! way of the advancement of. their mother-land. Will the: time ever. 
come, ‘it asks, when there will be no traitors to the. country in the land 2. 


’ it. The Ingitab (Lahore), of the 17th October 1998, publishes an 

| article headed. “ Srijut Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s advice.” The Editor begins by 
saying that two hours before leaving Lahore for England Lala Lajpat Rai 
advised hit. to shun those who led a double life. There have arisen men in 
this country, he adds, who pass themselves off for gentlemen and patriots, their 
sole object in doing so being to serve their selfish ends. They assume the 
above character in order to deceive the unsuspecting public and to fleece _ their 
fellow-countrymen to their heart’s content. Their morals are so low;that there 
is not a single vice which is not to be found in them. They are given to 
drinking, flesh-eating, debauchery and sodomy, but all this does not prevent 
them from posing as immaculate patriots (Muhibban-s-watan, the use of 
which particular expression would show that the attack is directed against 
Ajit Singh and his companions). The paper then goes on to say that it is 
quite possible for a person whose private life cannot bear the light of day to 
bea patriot, provided he loyally safeguards the rights of his countrymen or 
his public life is above all blame. If, however, he sacrifices public interests. 
for the sake of personal gain he is an enemy of his country and nation, for the 
reason that he soon disgusts the public not only with himself, but also with the 
good cause with which he may he connected. The chief reason why the 
agitation carried on in the Punjab last year has ceased to exist consists in the 
fact that those who had worked it up w:re not, with a few exceptions, men of 
character and principle. Nor did they follow any fixed programme with the 
result ‘that.their propaganda proved a bubble which could not withstand the 
strong wind of repression. The Editor honours those persons who possess 
many vices along with a few virtues inas‘nuch as sometimes even vices. prove 
of help:in uplifting a nation, The Punjab, he adds, is in a state of transition 
now, and if its youth elect to live the detestable life led by some Punjabi 
Nationalists their condition will be rendered extremely pitiable. A Punjabi 
Nationalist means a person who abuses Government, writes or translates some 
book and sells his literary. productions at exorbitant prices. The Editor 
next advises natives to combine the study of politics and. religion, remarking 
that a:study only of political literature is calculated to injure and not to benefit 
them; «For the benefit of those who wish to study - wholesome political 
litérature he:will make arrangements for distributing grates the works of noted 
Indian writers.: After remarking that the Lahore public, especially college 
students, should not miss this opportunity of benefitting themselves, he’ says 
that he has published the article witn feelings of deep regret for the reason 
that it is an attack-against some of his friends, He adds.that once when he 
requested Lala Ishar Das, lately Manager. of the Hindustan Press, not to 
speak: ill of the worthies in question the Lala made the following reply :——- 


‘ 


* Peeudo-Nationalists in the Punjab. 


e T ‘speak to you ‘(on the subject) repeatedly in order to make you denies: with 
. thers: I warn! pedple: every ‘where not to allow themselves to be caught in the nets sptead 
~ thal men. “Te is the truth that they ate ees what I represent: them to bey. 
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oo Writing under the heading “ Lala Lajpat Rai and the public” — 
| Hind ustan (Lahore), of the 16th Déto- 
ber 1908, in continuation ‘of its pre- 
vious remarks (vide p:ta. 9 of Selections No. 4), says that in his letterito the 
‘Panjabee the Lala observes that this province is the most backward 
pat of India in the matter of the  solidatity of national life. . The 
‘paper adm'ts the truth of the charge, but it wishes to determine how far'the 
‘Lala himself is to blame for the evil of which he has complained. Although, 
it adds, the “anjabis have been a warlike race from ancient times and have 
deferided themselves against many a foreign invasion, they came forward to 
suppress the Sepoy Mutiny and helped in putting down the rising ‘national 
‘consciousness in 1857. And at present, in spite ef the existence of congresses, 
conferences, Lajpat Rais and Ajit Singhs in their m‘dst, they lag behind all 
other sections of the population in the solidarity of national life, The Editor 
next observes that only a person born with a sword in his hand and not with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, can unite the warlike Punjabis and create 4 spirit of 
nationality among them. It was for this reason, he adds, that Jat Ajit Singh 
had greater opportunities than Lala Lajpat Rai of welding the Punjabis into-a 
nation. Again, his success in his opposition to the Colonisation Act established 
his superiority to the Lala, while he possesses all the qualifications required in 
‘a leader of men. The paper then- goes on to say that Lala Lajpat Rai had 
a vast field for work among educated classes in the Punjab and that if they 
‘are still most backward in the solidarity of national life the réason for this 
should be sought in his own shortcomings as a leader. A chain is no stronger 
than the weakest link in it, and national life in this province cannot . possess 
more solidarity than the Lala’s weaknesses can lend it The fact that he is 
to be found wanting after being weighed in the bala .ce of national ideals cone 
‘stitutes the greatest obstacle in the way of the growth of national life in the 
Land of the Five Rivers. The Punjab public hailed his entry into the arena 
of the National Congress, but it must be recorded with regret that he has failed 
‘to perform his duty to the nation, He has continued to take as narrow a view 
of things as he used to do in the limited sphere of the Arya Samaj... He con- 
tinues a partisan up to the present, and has not been able to shake himself frea 
of selfishness. AMindiss'as adds that every member of most of the nationalist 
societies in Bengal is required to look upon the cuuntry’s enemies arid. friends 
as his own, although they my, respectively, be his dearest relations and mortaj 
enemies, Lala Lajpat Rai and his followers, however, have nat been able tp 
‘ise to that height, and the latter have been mak-ng incessant efforts to lower 
‘Ajit Singh in the estimation of the public. Again, the. Swaray. which they 
desire for this province means Lala Lajpit Rai’s raf to the exclusion of - af 
‘others, The Lala’s nationalism is only lip-deep, and is’ far removed * from 
genuine nationalism which resembles practical Vedant, and makes its foltoweris 
regard the misery and happiness of others as their own, . :f he had been a 
Arue nationalist he would have blamed himself and not the Panjabis for’ the 
‘want of solidarity in their national life. . Besides, the existence of the. evil 
‘should have led to his putting forth greater efforts to raise them to a higher 
evel, and not to his taking advantage of it to leave.them to their fate. : . -”; 


.. 44. , Writing under the heading “ Did Lala Lajpat Rai fly (from India) 
a ala jan Ret, _ through fear‘?” thé Bedari ar aeaee 
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Ra'a Lajpat Rai, 
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tuyand countrymen through Yfear (vide paragraph 18 Of “selection No. 41). 
That paper, it adds, is jealous of the Lala, and has falsely accused: him forthe 
sake of a certain person (the reference is. to Pandit Rambbaj Dat), whom it 
wishes to see the hero of the entire country. After finding fault witr Hindustan 


for having used unbecoming language towards Lala Lajpat Rai, it says that 
the Lala.is a stranger to fear, as is evident from the manner in. which he re- 
ceived the news of his deportation, It concludes by remarking that Ai-dustan 
no longer reflects public opinion, and is only a puppet in the hands of a few 
persons. , 
14 The Bedari (Lahore), of the 24th Signcitior (received on aist 
. + Qetober) 1908, publishes an_ article 
Reg 2 vase wed | a . beaded “ A feeling patriot,” in which 
it says that. at a time when selfishness js rampant. throughout the country. there 
exists an. Indian (the refererice is to Lala Lajpat Rai) who .is a sincere well- 
wisher-of his montherland, has takéh a vow to ensure its advancement even at 
the risk of his life, courts danger and hardships for the sake of his country- 
men, is. steadfast of purpose and guileless of heart, has been waking natives 
from their sleep, extends his love and sympathy to all of them irrespective of 
caste and creed, and has been sent by. God to promote their welfare. Although, 
adds the paper, he is far away from his. country now he hag sent a life-giving 
message, every word of which they should take to heart.and act up to. The 
Bedaré then quotes extracts from his letter to the Panza‘ ee in which he gives 
his reasons for his second visit to England, | : 


15. The following is trom the Khalsa Advocate (Anichear) of the s9th 
‘What do educated sativeswat? = (Ceeeies 1G 


One great grievance of the educated seinen all uver the country is that in 
the matter of the appointments in the public service they are not treated fairly and 
“with justice, They desire that the pledges yivcn tiem in this respectin the pro- 
elamation of 1858 should be carried out Lithfatly They maintain that, during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon honest attempts were made to fulfil: the promises made by 
the Sovereign, They also feel that during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon not only 
20 attempts were made tocarry out pledges given, but on the. contrary eve rything 
that was possible was done to minimise the importance of the proclamation and to 
ignore its significance, Department after department of the public service. wad 90 
reorganised as to exclude t.e nitives of the country from all posts of any consequence, 
The ‘basal jdea of Lord: Curzon’s administration was that India should.be governed 

as largely as possible by Englishmen. He gave effect to it by laying it down that 
at: posts of any impoitauce should be held by men of English birth and nationality 
wad that only subordinate p sts, which Englishmen will not care to haye, should be 
conferred on natives of the country. Nothing contributed more largely to unrest 
and discontent in India than this arrangement. . The educated classes had hoped that 
with the advan ement of education the sphere of their ettiployment i in all branches of 
the public service would be considerably widened. But they were greatly disappoiated 
to see it narrowed and circumécribed, We may state at once that educated Indians 
are not at all unreasonable in their demands. They want fair play end no favour. 
They have never asked for any special fayours. What they want ia that lay down 
the stiffest . possible tests, physical ag well as: intellectual, for admission into the public 
service and let them compete in these on equal terms with Englishmen. They are 
o doubt aware that a competition t test in England isin itself sufficient to handicap 

in the’ race, decause it excludes from the competition all who cosnot affard.to 
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test handicapped. as they are. They only want a fair, competition. They do not deny 
that British educational institutions, general as well as professional, are superior to 


those in India and that an Indian is‘all the better’ equipped for the efficiént —ae 
of his duties on account of his residence and training in Europe. | 


“The Indian deeply resents any arrangement which excludes him frony competition 
for posts in any branch of the public service, From the higher branches of the 
educational service he has been practically debarred. There .is no :competitive test 
‘for the Indian Educational Service. The selection is made by the Secretary of State 
for India. And only men of British birth are selected. This is very unfair to the 
children of the soil. Many of them have been to England and distinguished them- 
selves in Universities. But the doors of the Indian Educational Service are closed 
against even these men. Again we.all know that a comp‘titive- examination is held 
every year in London to select officers for the In lian Police Service. . But. no native 
of India is allowed to appear in- this examination. This is quite unfair. The only 
competitive examinations for service in India: open to the natives of this country. are 
those relating tothe Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service, | Almost 
every year natives of India compete with success in their examinations: Sometimes 
they take good places on. the pass lists. Several years ago when the Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Hill was in existence natives of India used to appear in its examina- 
tions and obtain posts both as Engineers and Telegraph Superintendents. Since 
the abolition of the College these services also have become the close preserves - of 
men of British birth and nationality. Only afew days ago we had occasion to state 
‘that out of 20 young gentlemen who were successful in the Indian Medical Service com- 
“petitive test five were Indians. And we now see from lists published in an English 
newspaper that out of 40 gentlemen selected for employment as Assistant Engineers in 
‘India there is not a single native of India, and that out of the 20 gentlemen similarly 
selected for the Indian Forest Service not one isanIndian. The selections in both these 
cases were made by Sub-Committee of officer's of the India Office.’ 1f competitive tests 
were held to recruit for both these services and Indians were allowed to compete, some 
Indians would sure'y have get through. Again since last year over 25 appointments have 
‘been made to the superior grades of the Indian Agricultural Service, but not one Indian 
thas been selected. ll this is very unfair.. It is arrangements such as these that cause 
‘unrest and discontent, and if Lord Morley wishes to allay both-he cannot do better than 
annul ‘thes unjust and unfair arrangements. It.is somewhat ridiculous that whilst the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service should be open to our countrymen, 
‘they should be debarred from admission into the higher grades of the Police, the 
-Telegraph, Forest and the Public Works Departments, The arrangement in question 
does not admit of any defence. It is wholly opposed both to the letter and the spirit of 
_the Proclamation of 1858. It is a fruitful cause of discontent and heartburaing. ‘It gives 
* people ground for a loss of faith in the justice, uprightness and the righteousness of the - 
“British Government. }.ord Morley by cancelling these arrangements will be taking an 
‘effective step towards conciliating -the educated classes. The latter’ are anxious that 
‘Lords Minto.and Morley should lose no time in undoing the harm done by Lord, Curzon 
to the-best interests of the educated classes in various ways during the seven years of his 
; Strenous_and eventful administration.. 


‘The educated classes have many ieee with regard to their iailennenk in 


° services for which recruitment is made locally and they have much to say regarding the 


, treatment dealt out to them by European officers:= But as we have already exceeded: the 
usual limits of an article we shall pempone their consideration toa future article.” 


V.—NarIvE SOCIETIES. AND. RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 


16. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the roth October 1908, sa says that 
‘ Gardars Paran Singh and Sajjan Singh, 
write ‘to’say’that on thé-occasion of the 


"recent Dass celebrations at Mauza Mansuren; Ludhiana. aiatciet, the Sikh’ 
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VI—LEGISLATION. 


sidte. of gorship was ridiculed, (some) sacred Shabads i in. the Garanth were 
parodied, and some of. the clothes worn by the mummers resembled the dress 
of the Akali Sikhs, and were burnt in the evening. All this, adds the corres- 
pondents, had the effect of wounding the religious susceptibilities of the Sikhs, 
‘andthe authorities should take notice of the conduct of the offending party. 


17. Ina paragraph | headed ‘' The difficulties of newspapers” the 
Bedaré (Lahore) of the 1st (received 
on the atst) October 1908, complains 
that the new press law has entailed some: very great hardships upon native 
newspapers in particular. ‘After remarking that under certain circumstances 
the printing press concerned ‘can be confiseated simultaneously with the insti- 
tution of legal proceedings against a newspaper, the Editor says that, naturally 
enough, the provision has led to the owners of printing presses refusing to 
print some journals on the. flimiest of grounds. Difficulty has been experi« 
enced in,connection with: the printing of the Bedars also, which has been 
started:to serve the country, and the Editor of which has ‘Tesigned a good 
6 4, eanarencan to work on its staff, 


VII—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judiezal. 


18. Writing ead wan heading “ Congratulations to the Hon'ble Mr. — 
| Justice Shah Din,” Hindustan (Lahore), 


ane eeoue to the Chief, Court of the 16th October 1908, congratu- 
Bench. | lates the gentleman named on: - his 
| : - ap pointment ‘to the bench of the 
Punjab Chief Court. It, however, wishes to ‘consider whether Government 
+has acted justly in conferring the honour on Mr. Shah Din in preference to 
‘Lala Lal Chaad. The J. ala, it adds, was not only senior to the former, but is 
‘also admittedly superior to him in point of ability. Indeed, on one occasion 
‘when some tespectable Muhammadans requested the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 


_ The , Newspapers Act. 


‘to appoint Mr. Shah Din to a Judgeship of the Chief‘ Court that officer ‘told 


them in reply that he would have gladly complied with their request, but that 
the question was one of merit and ability, and that Lala Lal Chand was incor- 


.tesbably.an abler man than. their nominee. After enquiring whether the 
present. appointment is not based on political considerations, the paper says 
-that the majority of Muhammadans also desired the appointment of some 
‘other Musalman to the Chief Court Bench, and that by conferring the honoar 


on Mr. Shah Din Sir Louis Dane has:proved himself to be a weak ruler,and has 
greatly surprised and disappointed the public, who were'in -hopes that in 


‘making -his choice His Honour would act up to the sound principle. regarding © 
the appointment of Judges to the highest courts ‘laid down by Sir George 
Clarke in his reply to the address Frecently presented to His Excellency by'a 


Muhammadan deputation. 


19. Ina patagraph headed “ Judgeship of the Punjab Chief Court,” the 
Me. ‘Shah Din's appointment to the Chief Coart F hang. Sial (J hang), of the roth Oc- 
ae tober 1908, says that as soon as it be- 


came es ‘that Mr. Chstiisien ‘was to retire on pension (inthe current 
year). Muhammadans. began. to exert: themselves to : secure his place for 


a co-religionist of theirs, They held loyal demonstrations and sent depu- 
tations (to wait on the authorities), In a word, they resorted to different 
methods to please the authorities and suggested Mr. Shah Din’s name 
for the Judgeship. The Editor had held the opinion that Government 


“64s 
would think enly of merit and ability in filling the vacancy, ‘but the mary 
ner in which the appointment has been made by the Punjab Govern- 
ment has convinced him that in these days merit has to give way to. flattery 
and professions of loyalty. _ He is at a loss to discover why Mr. Shah Din 
has been preferred to Lala Lal Chand, who had already worked as Additional 
Judge for a period of two years. After remarking that this sort of favourit- 
ism is calculated to bring discredit on Government he expresses satisfaction 
at the Lala being !eft in'a position to lead an independent life and to do con- 
siderable good to the public, who have great hopes from him. If he had been 


raised to the Bench of the Chief Court the people would have beea deprived - 


of the services of a statesman of great intellectual calibre. It is to be hoped 
that the Lala also will realise this, and will evince keen interest in questions 
affecting the ue remembering that true — is that which one receives 
at the hands of one’s country men. 


20. Writing under the heading “ Diver cedhheen Das’s case,” the 
Akhbar ¢’Am (Lahore), of the 21st Oc- 
tober 1908, says that the acquittal of 
Corporal Cullen by the Chief Court may be legally. right, but there also exists 
such a thing as public opinion. According to this opinion, it adds, such 
findings create the undesirable impression that -it is not easy for an Indian 
to obtain justice against a European, If the murderer had been a native 
and the murdered. persona European, would. the plea, asks the paper, of 
sudden and temporary insanity’ have been entertained even for a minute? 
‘After remarking that decisions like the above cannot satisfy the general 
‘public, it enquires who is to be held responsible for the murder of Lachhman 
Das, and what: satisfaction has been afforded to thé widow and children of 
the murdered driver. It further remarks that Government is in a position to 
judge how such decisions affect the public mind, and that human life being 
very. valuable steps should always be taken to prevent its destruction. . After 
remarking that juries should not frustrate the ends of justice by showing 
partiality for accused persons of their own nationality, the paper observes 
that if Cullen had been tried by a court martial, the result would not, ac- 
cording to the native. public have been so childish and unsatisfactory (itt. 
improper). 


Corporal Cullen’s case. 


‘°° gt, Ina paragraph headed ‘‘ A mule driver’s: murder at Jutogh” the 
Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the atst Oc- 
| tober 1¢08, says that one cannot under- 
stand how the accused, who was on duty, went mad suddenly just before com- 
mitting the murder. Again, it is highly improper, unjust and impolitic to 
patliete the offence owing simpl y to the murdered man having been a native. | 


_ Corporal Cullen's case, 


aaa 22. In a paragraph headed * Government appeal rejected’ ” the, Fhang 
Siai (Jhang), of the 17thO stober 1908, 


‘The Delhi puntha coolie’s case: 
e Delhi punkha coolie’s case. — says that the appeal which jovernment 


had filed in the. Delhi puxkha coolie's case in order only to silence th public has. 


been Tejected by the Chief Court. The paper regrets that {Indians should en- 
large their spleens, die from. a rupture of the same and put whites to the trouble 
of attending the courts. Since, i it adds, they will not have themselves s treated, 

Government should have their spleens restored to the normal condition. ‘The 
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enlargement of the spleen seems to:have become. a common. ailment in, the | 
country, ‘seeing that every Indian dying: (at the. tienes of. Europeans) turns 
out to have been afflicted with the disease. 


23. The Bedari (Lahore), of the rst (received on the a1st October 
1 1908), paphsnes. - article headed ‘‘ Ah 

(he) is far away.” It was. but natural, 
says the paper, that the separation from them of a pure soul, an incarnation 
of goodness and a devoted servant of the country (Mr. Tilak) should have 
embittered the life of the people and have turned their homes into places of 
mourning. The sole object of that patriot’s life, it adds, was to secure 
honour, prosperity and comfort for his ccuntrymen, even at the risk of his 
life. They have been deprived of a true friend, while the latter has been 
parted from the work which was the solace of his life and which he preferred 
to all the good things of this world. He has been taken to a new country (déé 
world) and confined in a strong and grim fortress. His countrymen should 
bear in mind that it is his efforts to promote their welfare which have landed 


The Tilek case. | 


him in his present troubles. He was meant by God to suffer hardships in order 


to serve as an example to them and to be able to tell them things calculated 


to better their lot. It is for trying to fulfil this sacred mission that he has 


been set down as a rebel and seditionist by the authorities, This is no new 
thing, Those in power have always treated patriots inthe same way. For some 
reasons the authorities have not interpreted Mr. Tilak’s writings correctly. 
As a matter of fact he was neither a rebel nor did he disseminate sedition or 
preach murder. Again, he did not favour violence or approve of the savage 
methods of bomb-throwers. He merely advised Government to discover 
the true causes of the lecent deplorable cccurrences in the country. After 
remarking that he is not likely to come out of jail alive, the paper says that 
Government’s repressive policy is widening the gulf bet ween the rulers and 
the ruled. It concludes by remarking that Mr. Tilak’s life teaches the follow- 


ing lessons :— 


(1) That great sacrifices are necessary for bringirg about a politi- 
cal awakening in the country. 


(2) That one should have the courage to devote one’s all to the 
service of one’s country. 


(3) That the life of natives mini be one continuous struggle to 
obtain rights and political freedom. 


(4) That natives should serve their country with ever-increasing 
vigour. 


(3) That fatlures pave the way to progress. 
(6) That one should ‘never be afraid to speak the truth. 


Elsewhere the paper says that it is the duty of all Indians to go to the 
rescue of Mr. Tilak and his family. After remarking that his appeal to 


the Privy Council will cost thousands of rupees, it announces that a 


Tilak Fund has been started by the Editor of the Mahratta. Those, it adds, 
who wish to make some return for Mr. Tilak’s disinterested services: to the 
country should subscribe liberally towards the fund. The readers of ' the 
Bedari also should contribute their mite and inform the paper « of the amounts 


045 | 
of their ‘subscriptions: which will: be: acknowledged in: it.:'In conclusion _ it 
‘announces that! its:Proprietor, Editor and his assistants have contributed a sum 
of Rs, 8. feat [tet ) + Seder 

24. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of a it -toth and heh October 1908, 
_acknowledges the following. subscrip- 


The F$hang Sial libel cases, 
tions towards ‘“ The Fund in aid of 


Hise eas Banka Dyal ” :— +; 
Rs, A. P. 
Amount already acknowledged ove oe 135 6 O 
Dr. Dina Nath, L. M. S. see os: 16 6 6 
Lala Gian Chand, of Sialkot . eos ie oe ae 
Lala Tirath Ram, of Jhang ove ee oe 
Lala Nathu Ram, of Jhang ose a i 
Lala Guraditta Mal i es eS 
Sardar Lal Singh ae “a Lae 
' Lala Hardwari Lal, Contractor - ... et ggg 8 0 Oo 
' * ~ Lala Lakhmi Das, shopkeeper, Lahore ee = §°0 O 
Chaudhari Ram Chand | eee we -: 3 &.0 ‘ 
Lala Devi Ditta Mal i) ee ae rao 
Pandit Thakar Dat Sharma a. sce 200 
Anohymous subscribers _ eee “a 8 © @ 
Ditto ditto at Khbushab ... wn” ae 
Ditto ditto at Peshawar ... ove 5 0 0 
Ditto ditto at Karachi ... a 3 se. 
Ditto ditto at Lala Musa... “ow © te 
Bawa Budh Nath of Lahore | ove — 200 
Lala Mela Ram ditto | ve cee 200 
Sardar Sundar Singh of Amritsar... cee I 0 0 
ee Sodhi Lachhman Singh of Mallah _... a i 


Total ... 237 8 o 


(2). Education, 


25. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 16th October 1908, publishes a com- 
munication on National Education 
from Lala Hardyal,. who, in continuation 
of his previous remarks (vide paragraph 11 of Selection No. 40), suggests the 
resuscitation of the old pathsal/as and the making of arrangements for impart- 
ing higher education at them. The institutions, he adds, should teach the 


following subjects :— 


(1) The history of nie, a.correct study of which is: extremely ne> 
cessary for quickening “ our” national life. In the:lower classes it should: be 
taught through the medium of pictures and songs, a beginning being, made with 
the Ramayana which will indelibly impress on the minds of ‘the students the 
stories of the lives of the rishjs, heroes and (other) great men of yore. _ The 
object of teaching this history being to Promote union and morality in the 
country, the following facts should be kept in view in compiling it :— 


@) It should clearly. bring out the unity of the Hindu nition ahd 
12. depict the national customs, usages - -and characteristics. of, 
and. the conquests made by Hindus, It should teach that 


National Education. 
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» . Hindus constitute one nation ;.that:all of them come front: the 
- . same’ stock, profess the same religion and . have the: same 
history ; that they are superior to other nations in numbers 
- 1 «. ‘> gnd that their history is a message of hope throughout. 


ores aa! ~ 2 es et big a | eS e ° 
| (6) It should avoid religious controversies with care. 


(c) It should trace the causes and effects of the various occurrences, 
' stating why “ we” sustained a defeat on a particular occasion, 
how a certain change was brought about, what mistakes are 
at the bottom of “our” fall, and the like. In short, it 
should teach — wisdom and preach “ the philosophy 

of experience.” ; 


@ ‘It should relate in detail the story of the lives of great men, so 
, as to induce Hindu children to emulate their example. 


After remarking that the history of India written on the above lines 
will be certain to prove. beneficial to the cause of nationalism in the country, 
the writer afinounces that several patrotic natives have taken upon themselves 
the task of compiling the required book. Until the book is published 
teachers should content themselves with teaching | from memory and should 
have nothing to do with the history written by Lethbtidge. 


26. Ina ‘paragraph headed ‘The question of ‘primary education ” 

: the Bédart (Lahore), of the 1st (re- 
ceived on the 21st) October 1908, 
suggests that j in the interests of the class of natives who cannot afford to spend 
anything on education Government should make primary education free in 
India, The concession will prove very beneficial to the country, and Govern- 
ment should grant the people’s prayer in this matter at least. 


Primary oblsiitee. 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


27. Ina paragraph headed “ Impressed labour for Government work,” 
the Zaminaar (Karmabad), of the 1st 
September (received on the 20th Oc- 
tober) 1908, says that the degar resolution issued by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
has long been a dead’ letter. After remarking that. the exaction of begar 
work from agriculturists by different departments of the public service; 
especially the Canal department, is worthy of special attention from His 
Honour Sir’Louis Dane, the paper reports that it understands that breaches 
on the Rakh Branch of the Chenab Canal are very frequent, and that the 
zamindars itapressed to repair the same are paid at the rate of one pice a day. 
The Editor has no doabt that the rate charged to Government cannot be 
fess than four or five annas per diem, and that in all probability the balance 
gdes into the pockets of mates and other officials, In conclusion, he requests 
His Honotr the Lieufenant-Governor to look into the matter. | 


a8, ‘The. Shang Sial (Jhang), of the roth October 1908, publishes 2 an 


iia aa steeten tote iia article headed “ Take care of a bless- 

was ak departing. " God alone 
‘knows, § says the paper, how wretched. the present condition of Indians is. 
‘They are kicked: to death by Englishmen with impunity, while in on 


_ A complaiat, 
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with the latter they fare far worse than dogs, ‘It will, however, take very long 
to remedy these evils, which cannot be removed unless Indians learn to stand 
on‘ their.own legs and to pay back Englishmen in the latter’s own coin. This 
they can do only when they can claim equality with their present. rulers: in 
matters of ability, trade, industries, power and moral courage. The present 
is the age of competition, and there is nothing unnatural in the English show- 
ing Indians no respect and in leaving no stone unturned to rob the latter of 
their wealth. ‘ Indeed, it has always been usual for strong peoples to do their 
utmost to plunder, crush and oppress weak nations. Might has ever been 
right, while no one dare call the strong tyrannical even if they practice oppres- 
sion. Similarly, however loudly the Indians may complain against the 
English, the latter will never, because of their being powerful; be called 
oppressive even by civilised and justice-loving peoples. It can, therefore, 
serve no useful purpose to discuss whether or not the present rulers of India 
are tyrannical and unjust. After remarking that he will confine himself to dis- 
cussing to what the present wretched condition of Indians is due, the editor 
ascribes the evil to their inability to procure food for themselves. He adds 
that they ask not for the sceptre and power, but for bread, which, however, 
cannot be had under British rule. How cana person, he asks, support him- 
self and his family when aéa sells at seven seers the rupee? He next takes 
God to witness that he has never eaten his fill, and goes on to say that every 
Indian produce has lost its excellence, and that the popular belief ascribes 


the phenomenon to the English being actuated by dishonest motives. The - 


Editor does not subscribe to this belief, and remarks that the evil is due to 
the export of immense quantities of bones to England. Bones, he adds, 
forms the best manure, and the people should stop their export from the 
country, for otherwise every indigenous product will lose its excellence, and 
they will have to suffer the pangs of hunger. 


(7 )—Railways and Communtcations. 


a9. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the toth October 1908, 
publishes a paragraph headed “ Mis- 
behaviour of Railway servants should be 
most severely punished.” The complaint, it says, has become general that 
Eurasian ticket-collectors, station masters and the like greatly molest and even 
attempt to outrage native women travelling alone by rail. The miscreants 
are punished no doubt, but the punishments inflicted on them are usually very 
light, this being the unanimous opinion of the Railway Conference which 
recently met at Simla. After stating that a Eurasian Assistant Station 
Master at Rawalpindi (Moore) was let off in spite of his having been proved 
guilty. of the offence of raping (a native women), the paper reproduces the 
story in which a Muhammadan lady travelling 2nd class on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway is said to have jumped out of the train in 


many of Native female passenge-s. 


order to escape outrage at the hands of a travelling ticket-collector named 
John Ferry (?). It then urges the magistracy to inflict exemplary punish- 
ments on offenders of the above description, so as.to prevent others from 
outraging female passengers. In conclusion, it expresses the hope that 


Government will issue imperative orders to ail Magistrates on the subject. 


“e 


a Ae | (h)—Miscell 
4 | _ go. In a paragraph headed “ Moral rule and its strength” Hindustan 
me : vee oan (Lahore), of the 16th October 1908, 

ae “Colonel Parsons, Deputy Conmaiiosoner, Uahere:' says that it is anything but wise to. use 

| force when leniency would serve the purpose equally well. It adds that while 

ae Colonel Parsons was Deputy Commissioner of Delhi his foresight is said to have 
averted the deportation of a certain person (the paper has confounded Mr. 

Humphreys. with Colonel Parsons). Similarly the peace which now prevails at 
Lahore and in its suburbs is due to no coercive measures, but to the Colonel’: 

amiable manners, ‘Mrs. Parsons also does not hesitate to mix with her Indian 

2 sisters and has been instrumental in. the establishment of a Pardah Library and 


* 
‘ 


a 


the holding of several Zenana parties also. The paper then goes on to say 
| that politeness and kindness constitute chains which natives are ever willing to 
wear. It concludes by remarking that the treatment of the people by Colonel 
Parsons and Sir George Clarke should serve as an example to other officers of 


Government, 
: : ue G. A. COCKS, — : 
| , : “Asst, tothe Deputy Inspector General of Police, — 
| | Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : ee | : 


The 24th October 1908. 


oe Ff Gevmenicent Frese, Labore- 4-11-08 405g~p~C, D, 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE | 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS. 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB 


Received up to Sist October 1908. 


]—POLITICS. | 
(a)——Foreign, 


Ina paragraph headed “The wave of liberty” the Shang Sial 
si iaaaiiiaiiaae. (Jhang), of the 24th October 1908, 
from the world and that the cry for liberty isto be heard in all quarters of 
the globe, Every nation, nay every individual, is struggling to obtain liberty, 
and rightly so, because freedom isthe birthright of every living creature. 
A man leading the life of a slave does not deserve to be called a human 
being. ‘Turkey has obtained a constitution (/s. its independence) and re- 
joicings are being held in all parts of that country in consequence, A de- 
sire for liberty has led to Bulgaria also proclaiming her independence, 
which she has every right todo. In short thetime has come when liberty 
should reign supreme in the world. Rulers and the ruled should nowhere 
oppose the wave of liberty which is passing over the world just now. If 
they stand in its way there is a fear of its sweeping them away, 


2, In a paragraph headed ‘Do not hate misfortunes” the /ngs/ab 
(Lahore), of the roth (received on the 


28th) October 1908, after remarking 
that good cometh out of evil, says that the Sultan was called by the whole of 


Europe “the sick man” and that all the European Powers had been dream- 
ing of dividing the Turkish Empire among themselves, Asa result of this 
policy there has come into existence in Turkey a party which, with a view 
to thwarting the designs of the European powers, has prevailed upon the 
authorities to grant:a constitution. Any one who thinks that the Sultan has 
granted the constitution of his own accord is mistaken, it being impossible 
for an autocratic ruler, especially a Muhammadan, to perform such an act 
of generosity. The Editor concludes by remarking that the awakening of 
the Turks is due to the machinations of Europe, to which they ‘ought to be 
thankful. 


The awakening of Turkey. 


The Thang “Stal (Jhang), of the a4th October ial pms 
CET paragraph headed;;“ Indians in. the 


Transyaal,” in. which i it complains that 
the: A badiens, who- rendered ‘yeoman, service. to. the... British Government 


—_ ot Indians abroad, , 


says that slavery has been banished 


4 
ee eR ee Ne 


-duting the. “Transvaal Wat, are being ill-treated by the Boers,- who ate’ ini- 


mically disposed towards them owing to their having stood by the English on 


the occasioi of that war, They have “sent several telegrams to Lord 


Morley, but the inyarjable reply returned to them is that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has no doybt that the Transvaal authorities are trying to put an 


end to the troybles of: Indian immigrants, These endeavours, the paper 
ironically remarks, consist in inflicting sentences of fine and imprisonment 
on Indians, who are, however, facing: their troubles with a cheerful heart. 


4. The following is from the Tribune (eanere), of the goth October 
Hil-treatment of Indians abzosd, ‘ : ? 1905 j= | 


We learn from ox Calcutta telegram that the following special cablegrgm 
dated Johannesburg, October, a6th, has been received at Calcutta : — 


“ Mr, Gandhi was yesterday brought ‘to Johqunesburg and marched publicly in 
daylight in convict dress. Great indignation 1s excited in the Indian community.’ 


The Transvaal Colonists are betraying the most barefaced impudence and palpable 
disregard « of the ordinary princip‘es of humanity and - ‘manliness enough to earn them 
‘a lasting niche in the gallery of infamy and dishonour. In publicly heaping insult and 
kumilation on our national leaders and patriots they are dead alike to the dictates of 
justice and better nature, but what is worse in their hour of mamentary triumph are 
‘behaving like. mad men intoxicated with the lust of. power and blind to all consider- 
ations cf England’s honour and fame. The deliberate insult to Mr. Gandhi in marching 
him through the streets: dressed in aconvict’s gary is an insult to the whole Indian. 
nation, and nothing could be more deliberately calcylated to exagperate public freiing 
in this country. Will England sit still with folded hands, hesitating to Jift the finger, 
while Transvaal is pouring sal: in the gaping wounds of the Indian community. In its 
pewly-acquired power of self-government, pampered by the disincligation of the Liberal 
Government to interfere, the Transvaal led by its selfish interest and blinded by its lust 
after material gain may g0 on adding itsult to injury on the persecuted Indians. It may 
not care for the effect on imperial interests and concerns, but can England do s0? We 
have repeatedly expressed our conviction that, however substantial any concessions 
England may make to Jndia, they will hardly kindle any enthusiasm if the state of affairs 
in Transvaal continues to be what it is—a dark blot on England's escutcheon. Things 
must have come to a sad pass ind: ed if England, t the liberator of the West Indian Negro 
slaves, can watch silently and withqut an: effective protest the attaching of that very 
stigma of slavery to men of the same Aryan stock who have been proud to claim the 
rights and status of British citizens granted by a gracious soyereign, and who have’'so far 
vainly knocked at the gate of England’s conscience and sense of righteousness.. Whether 
the countrymen of Wilberforce, Howard, Burke and Gladstone haye retained their tradi- 


, tions and. instincts to respond to the call of humanity from members of the British 
-Empire itself, or have entirely forgotten the glorious traits of the race will appear from 


the way in which they emerge out of the ordeal which faces them in the Transvaal, and 
by that test will humanity, aod the historian of the future, judge them,” 

s. The shad Gaseite (Lahore), of the 5th October 19c8, pub'ishes 
a Indiacs in Maurit: us. | a gommunication headed st The Maurie 


tips Island,” in which the writer. says 
that the Emigration. Agent. at Galcutta is wholly wrong in stating in his 


recent letter to the paper that no one is shipped to the above island without 


his consent (vde paragraph 1 of Selections No. : 40), ‘The correspondent 
adds that rues parted he ‘chanced to meet a certain. gentleman who has 


gh Aenea ale Abi register the names of emigrants to Mauritius. 
Z o by, the sai’ 9 aggr that recruiting agents were in the habit 


rl to register saath by holding out to them 


Pd 


6s . 


false hopes; that emigrants were frequently deceived and registered _ under 
false names ;.and that the recruiting agents employed by the emigration. 
agency {at Calcutta) had been punished more than once. . After remarking 
that, if necessary, he can refer to official records in support of his statements, 


the writer expresses a hope that the Arya Gazette will leave no stone-unturned ' 


to secure justice (for I ndian emigrants in | Mauritius) by laying bare the matter’ 
before the public. 


sci e 
6. The following is from the 
India’s prosperity before the British rule. Punja bee (Lahore), of the 27th October 
igc8 :—— 


‘*’ British egotism cannot brook the ideaofa preposterous possibility like the one 
suggested by the heading of this article. Yet it is a fact that India before the British 
conquest was the richest country in the world, and that to-day she is : the poorest ! - The 
officiat Englishmar will not admit it, nor are we particularly anxious that he should de so, 
for the simple reason that he won’t. Our only object in referring te India’s prosperity 
before the British is to give our own countrymen an ide a of the height from which they’ 
have fa'len—a height which fifty million “ Prosperity Pudge ts ” placed one upon another 
eannot equal! British egotism tells us that our national prosperity began from the Battle 
of Plassey. We wish to show that exactly the reve.se is the case ; that even on the eve 
of the Battle of Plassey we were the richest people upon earth, due to.our prosperous 
agriculture and manufactures : and that there is no earthly reason why we should not 
regain the height we had once attained by our owa cxeriious and industry. A writer 
in the Modern Rev.ew has facilitated our werk by collecting a mass of evidence bearing 
on the subject from British authorities themselves, Only a few quotations from among 
these will be enough to stow what we have been and what we are. 


‘ Milton did not draw from imagination when he spoke of the “ gorgeous East” 
showering on her Kings with ‘richest’ hand ‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ He was 
apparently thinking of India under the Muuammadaans. Inuced, from time immemorial 
down to early Briush rule, that is, before the attention of Lancashire was drawn to the 
fact, India was rich in her possessions of gold and silver which flowed into her coffers: 
from all parts of the world in exchange for her rich natural and artificial products. ‘Io 
all ages,’ according to the historian, Dr. Robertson, ‘ the trade with India has been the 


same ; gold and silver have uniformly been carried thither in order to purchase the same. 


commodi:ies with which it now supplies all nations; and from the age of Pliny to the. 
present times it has been always considered and execrated as a gulf which 
swallows up the wealth of every other country, that flows incessantly towards it, and 
from which it never retutns.” Yes, it is of India the historian is speaking! Khojah. 
Abdul Karim, a. distinguished Kashmiri, in his ‘Memoirs’ quoted by Dr. Robertson,, 

wonders how Hindustan, though frequenly plundered by foreign invaders and possess- 
ing no mines of gold and silver, still ‘abounds in money and every other kind of 
wealth.’ He attributes the phenomenon to the “large importation. of gold and silver: 
in the ships of Europe and.other nations, many of whom bring ready money in exchange 
for the manufactures and natural productions of the country. If this-is not the cause of. 
the prosperous: state of Hindustan, it must be owing to the peculiar blessing - of God.’. 
Taus we see that, in spite of frequent plunders by foreign invaders and.the paucity of: 
gold and’ silver mines, India ‘abounded in. mooey and every other kind of ,wealth.’ 
The country, considered to-day as the most accursed under. the sun, wai looked upon: 
in those days as enjoying the ‘peculiar blessing. of God.’ To-day she is unable to 
withstand a single failure of the crops !. 


4 The contrast between her past.and present conditions as-shown. by the following 
extract from the Asiatic Annnal Register (1801, PP. 13-16) is strikingly: and painfully, 
complete : —! The money which flowed s0 plentifully into: the country . ‘was never. ree 
mitted from it, either for commercial ¢ or r other purposes). and as the trade cattied on by 


e 
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ee Portugnse had infected the peaple of Europe with af epidemical rage for {ndian 
' ptodactions, at the same time that the precious: metals: brought from America so nfuch - 


- increased the facility of obtaining them, the Empire of Hindustan naturally became, in 


the course of the reign of Akbar, the general reservoir of all the specie of the world. 


The-great expert trade. of Hindustan invariably. consisted in an interchange of mer- 
chandise and specie, aad was never carried on by her.own inhabitants, but immemorial- 
ly by other nations : and her internal trade, nourished. and iavigorated by that specie, 
rendered her the most opulent country in the world. Thus we see that our country, 
before the British, attracted the gold afd silver ofthe world; which were never again 
ted r it ; that the-excellence of its manufactures and productions had created. 
‘epi jemical rage’ for them in Europe,.so much so that the Indians did not'care to 
K the ¢arriers of their own commodities, other nations acting as agents for them and 
bringing the gold and silver of the world for their pleasure. For ‘ in no other pert of 
the world,’ says Dr, Robertson; ‘ did the nation depend so little upon foreign countries 


either for the necessaries or luxuries of life. The blessings of a favourable climate and - 
fertile ‘soil, augmented by their own ingenuity, afforded them whatever they desired.’ . 
‘Caravans of merchandise for foreign countries were attended, according to Travernier, 
hy so great a cavalcade that a traveller, when he met them, was ‘obliged to halt upon: 


the road, and wait patienly until they passed, which frequent ly took up one or two days.’ 


Such was India even on the eve of Plassey. After Plassey, to quote Brooks 


Adam’s Laws of Civilisation and Decay, ‘the Bengal plunder began to arrive in. 


London, and the effect appears to have been instantaneous ; for all the authorities agree 


that the industrial revolution, the event which has divided the nineteenth century fiom 7 
all antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Fass bly since the world began no 


investment has ever yielled the profit weaped from the Indian plunder, because for 
nearly fifty years Britain stood without a competitor.’ The italics are ours. Lanca- 
shire had already stepped into the field with loud lamentations against ‘ foreign cloths ’ 


and persistent demands for ‘ severe restrictions’ on their importations, and on the r1th 
of April 1700 Parliament, with the Royal assent, proclaimed boyco't of ‘ Indian wrought 
silks, prohibiting their use in {England after the 27th September 1731, ‘and laying 
heavy dues on their importation, Other legislative enactments follcwed as a matter of ° 
course, notably those of 1720 and 1813, with regard to other manufactures; and their 


baneful effects on India, let us hope and pray, have now run their full course. . 


". The Fhang Stal / Gang), of the 17th October 1908, publishes an 


The rulers and the ruled. : article having the following Persian 
ee ee couplet for its heading :— 


f' Fear the sighs of the oppressed, for when they pray 


wt, Nae ey comes for the seonginan (of . their prayer) fr om the throne (/sé, 


nee ‘door) of God.” 


Tell the ruler, says the paper, who does not ‘ee and is puffed up with | 


pride, that his days are numbered. After remarking that. the history of the 
world loudly proclaims that pride goeth before a fall, it refers to the sad end of 
the tryannical Nimrod, Pharyah and Ravana. Hundreds of instances, it adds, 


_ are ‘on record in which kings who oppressed their subjects and tried to 


crush the weak and helpless died miserable deaths, The sighs of the oppress- 
ed move the wrath of God and make him hurl into perdition the wretches who 
Téok"down upon and grossly oppress their fellow-beings. The end. of Hira- 
nakds, Mahmud, Nadir; Timur; Chahghiz and all ‘other’ tyrannical rulers was 
pitiable in the extreme. The English will’ resent their being classed with 
Nimrod and Shaddad, ‘but the Editor cannot help making the comparison. 


‘There have of late” pAabn: some wretches ‘among the English. who have, by 


sheir detestable conduct, proved to the I ndian public that a native cannot 
obtain justice against an Englishman and that ‘his ‘life of absolptely no value 
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in the eyes of his present rulers. Hundreds of natives have been kicked to - 


death (by Englishman), but so far not one of the offenders thas received 


exemplary punishment. Is such oppression, asks the paper, less: severe than 
that practised by Nimrod and Shaddad. Thecharacter of this oppression, it 


adds, can be realised only by the wife or the mother whose husband or son 
dies from a ruptured spleen through being kicked by a Sahzb, After remark- 
ing that the sighs of such unfortunate creatur es have | never proved barren of 
result, it asks the English to bear in mind that no nation can remain in the 
same condition for ever. Their doings will assuredly bear fruit and that of a 
kind which will surprise the whole world, They undoubtedly possess an 
immense army and innumerable guns and cannon, but it is wholly beyond their 
‘power to prevent Indians from crying (up to heaven), which cries have upset 
many a throne before this and will be certain to overthrow that of the English 
also. ‘If God is merciful He is also wrathful, and when His wrath is moved 
the white compl! exion and smart clothes of the English will avail them nothing 
and they will be overtaken by ruin in even less than a minute. They should not 
feel proud of the ir white skin and oppress the poor Indians as they have been 
doing in the past. If they practise oppression on the latter on the score of 
their being a conquered people their conduct deserves to be condemned as 
mean. The conquerors who oppress their conquered subjects are rebels 
against God, and if the British can punish those whom they regard as rebels, 
does not God possess the power to punish those who rebel against Him? The 
hand of God cannot be seen, but the punishment which it inflicts is always 

very sure. The English may resent plain-speaking by the Editor, but “he 
cannot help remarking that some short-tempered’ Englishman have extinguish- 
ed the feeling of respect with which natives used to regard their present rulers. 
He adds that on all:sides one hears the cry: ‘‘ The English are tyrannical. 
May God destroy (i¢. take) them.” Indians are still willing to honour the 
English, provided the latter treat them with justice and look upon them us 
human beings. As long, however, as they oppress Indians and treat them 
worse than dogs, they should not expect the people to speak well of them. 
After conde mning the conduct of some native young men in resorting to 
anarc hism, the paper advises the English to reassure the people. 


8, Ina paragraph headed “ Policy of leniency—a reply” the /ngilad 
(Lahore), of the 10th (received on the 


a8th) October 1908, says that the world 
is like the garden of Eden, which contains various fruits and flowers most 


delicious and fragrant. The sight of these attracts every human being who in 

spite of being prohibited from plucking them does gather them and conse- 
sequently falls victim to the curse of God, just like Adam who was turned out 
of Paradise and afterwards reperted of his folly. Although their heart tells 
them that the country isin the worst of conditions and that there is need for 


The struggle fur Swaraj. 


sacrifice, foolish Indians do not act up to their convictions. Again, their cone 


science tells them not to pass their days in sensual enjoyment when thousands 
of their brethren are suffering from famine, and takes them to task for trying to 
strengthen the hands of a government of foreigners, whose methods .of admin- 
istration have resulted in the death (from starvation) of two crores of Indians 
during the last decade. Their conscience.also asks why they do* not sacrifice 
their body, | mind and wealth to. obtain Swaray and establish a_ National Gol- 


lege i in which free education may be imparted to their Peers brethern sO that 
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the latter may shake off their lethargy and wake a struggle for Swaraj, The 


Siiexhorts his countrymen to become ascetics, so to speak, and not to 


= see Becher fay by wordly enjoyments. In other words, they should consider 


their wives, children, wealth and honour as being of no more consequence than 
stones and remain steadfast i in fulfilling their mission. 
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In another paragraph headed “ Policy of repression—a_ reply ” the 
paper says that as the sea tides produce no effect on a rack the person stand- 
ing on it can remain free from all dangers of the sea. Foreign Government, 

adds the Editor, is a kind of sea for a seeker of Swaraj, who should sit on the 
top of a rock in order to protect himself from the violent tides of that Govern- 
ment and that rock is “ trust in God "—a rock beyond the reach of oppression 
and high-handedness. If a tyrant makes any attempt to attack such a person 
he himself is ruined just as Aurangzeb was ruined in his attempt to worry the 
Sikh Sadhus who eventually triumphed over him. In conclusion, the Editor 


calls upon his countrymen to follow the right path and make a struggle for 


‘Swaraj in a proper manner, trusting in God who wiil crown their efforts with 
success. 


9. The /ndar (Lahore) for October 1908 publishes an article headed 
“The causes of unrest in India,” 1n 
which it remarks that Lord Curzon was 
wrong in declaring in the House of Lords that the education imparted by 
Government to natives is one of the causes referred to, His Lordship was 
equally wrong in stating that the unrest is partly duc to the successes obtained 
by Japan over Russia. After remarking that the hollowness of this conten- 
tion has been exposed by the native as well as the Japanese Press, the Editor 
says that Anglo-Indian newspapers have of late been making the unfounded 
assertion that India is on the brink of a rebellion. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, no Indians, with the exception of a few addled-heads, desire a rebellion 
and all are heartily willing to co-operate with the British Government in 
maintaining its supremacy in the country. They also wish to remove the 
causes which are staining British justice and the fair fame of the British 
nation. In short, careful consideration will show that the prevailing unrest is 
nothing short of a desire to preserve the greatness of British rule in India. 


The causes of unrest in India. 


‘It is, however, a matter of surprise that Anglo-Indians should confound this 


with sedition, the result of which has been that the best part of the country’s 
intellect has been sent to Jail to rot there, andthe cause of reform has been 
greatly retarded. Again, the alarm raised by the Anglo-Indian press has led 
foreign capitalists to decline to invest their capital in India. The journal 


.then goes on to say that the unrest in the country is due to Anglo-Indian 


Officers holding themselves aloof from the people and to their not setzing the 
opportunity of learning the latter’s genuine grievances, So long, it adds, as 
Anglo-[ndian newspapers continue to publish false and inflammatory. news 
about India,'and so long as members of the Houses of Parliament try to conceal 
from the British public the truth about this country, there can be no improve- 
ment in the relations between tke rulers arid the ruled. 


10, In a paragraph headed “ the present time ” the /ugilab (Lahore), 


of the 10th (received on the 28th Octo- 


The preenat qripie, ber) 1908 says that this country is just 


now passing through a crisis. and if the people come out of it unscathed they 


are e certain to achieve victory i in their struggle against slavery and will obtain 
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Swaraj. In England, adds the Editor, the majority of the people are opposed 
to Swaraj on the ground that the Indians are unfit for the boon. They are 
devising means to defeat the aims of the Indians for the simple reason that 
‘im the event of self-government being granted to the latter the English would 
be deprived of the advantages which are at present enjoyed by them. They 
will, therefore, devise hundreds of plans to divert the attention of the Indians 
from Swaraj, The Editor then goes on to say that a friend of his once told 
‘him that Government was inclined to grant a State scholarship to Lala Har 
Dyal again to enable him to prepare for the Civil Service Examination and 
that their object in doing so was to dissuade him from serving the interests of 
his countrymen. After remarking that people who are busy serving their 
country are muzzled in several ways by the grant of titles, offices of Honorary 
Magistrates, etc., the Editor says that when the people try to obtain Saray 
they should not be called seditionists inasmuch as the object they have in 
view is a legitimate one. The Editor then goes on to say that when Lalas 
Amolak Ram, Hans Raj, the late Gurdas Ram and Lajpat Rai and Avtit 
Singh were arrested the whole country was panic-stricken and no one had the 
courage to express sympathy with them. Those Pleaders who pose as patriots 
were so shameless that they did not try to prove the innocence of their con- 


fréres. After remarking that all thisis due to the repressive policy of Govern- 


ment the Editor observes that the Punjabis being cowards shut themselves in 
their houses like women. As regards Bengal the Editor says that the Gurkha 
troops oppressed the Bengalis last year in diverse ways, that the Police 
searched the houses of several gentlemen, that certain Bengali students were 
sentenced to be whipped and that men like Bepin Chandar Pal and Arabindo 
were sent to jail, but the Bexgalis behaved in a praiseworthy manner and met 
their fate in a courageous spirit. They kept steadfast in their efiorts in the 
cause of Swadeshism and boycott and got Sir B. Fuller punished for his op- 
pressive practices. They manfully opposed the Police, but kept themselves 
within the bounds of the law all the while and thereby proved that they were 
not against law and order, but that they only hated oppression and high-hand- 
edness. Asa result of the bold front presented by them Government was 
convinced of their strength and union and repression was abandoned. Incon- 
clusion, the Editor remarks ‘that if the Punjabis likewise pass successfully 
through the trial they are certain to obtain happiness. 


ES The Ingilab (Lahore), of the roth (received.on the 28th) October 
| 1908, publishes an article headed “ Re- 
volution in Bengal. ". Only ten years 
back, says the paper, it was the universal opinion in India that the Bengalis 
were the most degraded section of the population and that they were likely 
to bring ruin on the entire country. This was due to their being irreligious 


The revolution in Bengal. 


and ashamed of belonging to the Hindu community. They were also madly 


in love with Western civilisation and had nothing but contempt for everything 
manufactured in their own countty. As regards their bodily, condition their 


physical weakness had passed into a proverb and they were considered arrant. 


cowards by both their countrymen and foreigners. When the English 
conquered Bengal white soldiers used to molest hundreds of - Bengalis: and 
looted the latter and insulted them in diverse ways. During the’ last decade, 


however, a great change has come over Bengal i in the matter of teligion. Dur- 


ga, who is worshipper during. the Dasehra, is no longer a stone image, but 
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a living representation of Mother Bharat, before whom the entire Bengali — 
nation bow their heads, and in her service all of them—children, old .men, . 
youths and women—are willing to endure the severest hardships and troubles. 
Every one of them stands before her with folded hands every year and 
promises to sacrifice his all to relieve her sufferings ; to-rescue her from the. 
clutches of a foreign Government ; to try to secure swadesh:z rule for her ; 

to remove unclean foreign-made clothes from her body and to dress her in pure 
swadeshi clothes ; to make her service the mission of his life ; to sacrifice his - 
wealth, time and everything else to make her children prosperous ; to establish 
swadeshi factories to promote their hap piness ; and to bring back the goddesses | 
of learning and riches, who have been driven out of the country by foreign 
invaders. Nor is this all. He tries throughout the year to redeem his pro- 
mise, Again, the social condition of the Bengalis is on the mend daily. They 
have thrown off the spell of Western civilisation, do not imitate foreigners any 
longer and dress themselves after na tive fashion, They cannot moreover bear . 
to see one another in trouble, and there have arisen among them young men 
who have made it the mission of their lives to serve their religion and nation. 
The rich and educated members of the community, too, have turned their atten- 
tion to the development of indigenous, industries and are sending hundreds 
of youths to foreign countries to receive technical education. The result is 
that foreign trade is losing its ground among them and the demand for con- 
try made articles is ever on the increase. - A marked change has also taken 
place in their phys ical condition. There now no longer exist those Bengalis — 
in whose hearts a mere frown from foreigners used to strike terror. The Ben- 


- galis now claim to be human beings and will not he treated as slaves, They 


have produced fearless men, who do not hesitate to pay back Englishmen in 
their own coin. Akharas for physical exercises have been established in differ- 
ent places and are patronised by a very large number of people. . The cour- 
age displayed by Khudi Ram Bose, Kanai Lal Dutt and other anarchists 
in court enables one to guess gorrectly of what stuff the future generations 
of the Bengalis will be made. After praising the efforts of the National Vol-— 
unteers to prevent Muhamrhadan roughs from insulting Hindu women, the 
paper says that the best thing for the country done by the Bengalis is the 
inauguration of the swzvaj move ment , the strongest props of which consist 
in boycott and national education. National educational institutions are 
being established everywhere in Bengal, while the desire for swaraj stirs 
the heart even of children. | Such, says the Editor in conclusion, is the revolu- 
tian which has occurred in Bengal, and Panjabi young men should learn a lese 
son from the event. 


12, The ¥hang Stal (Jhang), of the 24th October 1908, publishes an | 
article headed ‘“ Justice,” in which it 
says that he who takes pity on an 
offender is as great a criminal as he who oppresses an innocent person, 


The deputations to Government ard loyal meetings, 


Mercy, it adds, has no place -in the kingdom and justice, and those so called 


statesmen and leaders who daily wait in deputations on the Governors of pro- 
vinces or other highly placed officers in order to beg for mercy (? favours) 
are not only criminals, but deserving of being hanged. Is Government op- 
pressive, asks the paper, that the worthies named should petition it for mercy ? 
Their conduct is calculated not only to bring discredit on Government, but 
also to injure themselves. The Editor further remarks that now, when Gove 


ernment is scenting sedition in political optetion, both Hindus and Muham- ) 
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madans are. busy sending deputations to assure the authorities of their loyalty, 
This has greatly surprised the well-wishers of the country, although Govern- 
ment knows that the members of the deputations referred to are liars and 
deceivers ; that their consciences are not clear ; that if this were not so they 
would have kept quiet ; and that it is fear which makes them run to it with 
professions of loyalty. After remarking that loyal meetings also are organis- 
ed by men of the same stamp, the paper says that it is undoubtedly the duty 
of the people to co-operate with Government in preserving peace, but that 
the conduct of the worthies in question, who only hanker after titles, is of 


absolutely no help to Government. It then goes on to say that the people . 


ask only for justice and that if the authorities were to deal justly with them 
they would not only earn a good name for themselves, but wou'd also put an 


end to all unrest in the country. They should remember that oppression has | 


always bred unrest and disturbances and will continue to do so till the end of 
time. Those haughty (Anglo-Indian) officers who practise oppression on the 


people and love to hear the latter flatter them and cry to them for mercy are . 


engaged in murdering } ju: ‘tice. They must bear in mind that those who beg 
for mercy and concessions from them are liars and hypocrites. They should 
look upon flatterers as their worst enemies, Their real friends are those who 
do not hesitate to speak the bitter truth to them and to ask hem to eschew 
injustice and inequity. 


13. Aindustan aes. of the 23rd October 1908, publishes a para- 
graph headed ‘India’s burden and 
Lord Morley,” in which it remarks that 
India had already been full of complaints owing to her having been hard hit by 
poverty, pestilence, famine and other misfortunes. It was hoped that Lord 
Morley would afford practical proof of his true liberal spirit and of his sym- 
pathy with India. On the contrary, however, he has added still further to the 
burden. The complaint already existed that the cost of the British garrison 
in India was charged to the country, for no valid reasons, but His Lordship has 
increased the cost by another 45 lakhs a year, which has caused deep indig- 
nation among all classes of the people. 


The increase of the military burdea of India. 


14. The yhang ¢ Siad (Jhang), of the a4th October — ee an 
article headed ‘“‘ The Swadeshi’ move- 


The Swadesh ae. ment in England,” in which it says that 


a nation which is indifferent to swadeshism does not deserve to live. A 


people who prefer foreigners to their own kith and kin and do not favour 
the sacred Swadeshi movement cannot escape ruin. When a nation is about 
to see good days it feels drawn to the divine propaganda referred to. After 


remarking that the English owe their present position to their love of swa-— 


deshism, the Editor refers to their resolution, taken years back, to discard 
the use of foreign-made cloth, and says that the day on which they ‘tesolved 


to have nothing to do with imported articles was their first step in the direc- 


tion of progress, Their love for swadeshism, he adds, is daily on the increase, 
and thousands of instances can be cited to show tbat Englishmen in India 


order from “ Home ” all the articles required by them. They are among — 
England's worthy sons, and why should they not conduct themselves in the - 


manner in which they have been doing. It is their duty to love English-made 


atticles and to try to put the money into the pockets of English artizans, 
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Indeed, every patriot owes the same duty to his country and fell ow-country- 
men, and those who neglect this duty are the enemies of their nation. England 
is the -home of Patriots and it is for this reason that in spite of its being a 
small island, it is the master of one-third of the globe. 


1s, In a paragraph headed A lesson" the /agt/ab (Lahore), of 
| the roth (received on the a8th) Octo- 
ber 1908, says that lakhs of people 
remain always unemployed i in India during the prevalence of famine, but not 
a single person is ever seen tohave disgraced even a petty official or plundered 
the Government Treasury or raided any city or town. The Indians area 
meek people ; they would rather starve to death in silence in their homes 
or live on grass or leaves of trees than think of resorting to violence. Their 
miseries are known to God alone, and this perhaps is the reason that their 
grievances are not redressed. If England is visited by famine the people 
make the life of a King a burden to him ; several crores of maunds of grains 
are imported from India without a single word of protest from the Indians. 
. After remarking that the municipal corporation of even a single city of 
England pays £50,000 to help the poor and that Government also relieves 
them in every way, the Editor observes that if the Government of India were 
to show half of this kindness towards Indians the country would assuredly 
flourish and enjoy immunity from famine. In another paragraph the paper 
says that those who rejoice over the miseries of others are not human beings, 
but monsters, There can be no denying the fact that the people of this 
country. are desirous of seeing it in the most free and flourishing condition, 
yet they are not pleased with the sight of misery of the people of Glasgow, 
Manchester and Leeds, one of the causes of which is the development of 
the Swatesht movement in India. After remarking that on the success of 
the movement depends the prosperity of India, the Editor calls upon his 
countrymen to abstain from the use of foreign goods 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
15. In a paragraph headed “A fresh raid” the Abhbar-t. i 


Tribal raids into the British terr:tory. | (Lakore), of the 4th October 


1908, reports that, according to the 
Tribune, weed Hindu residents of mauza Khatri, a village t near Bannu, were 


looted by a gang of trans-frontier dacoits on the evening of the 18th idem. 
After stating that the brigands carried away two Hindu boys also, the paper | 
remarks that the news is calculated to send a shiver through one’s heart. Is 
it not a matter for deep regret, it adds, that Government should take no steps 
to prevent its Hindu subjects from being looted by trans-frentier dacoits? If 
it does not hold itself responsible for the safety of the people committed to its 
charge, where is the use of its ruling over them? Again, is all its prestige 
reserved for ( frightening) i its subjects, and are not the doings of those dacoits — 
calculated to injure that prestige ? After remarking that the looting of Hindus 
by the said dacoits has become painfully frequent, the Editor enquires whether 
Government can afford no protection to its subjects on the frontier. What 
may not, he asks, a man say when he is reduced to a state of helplessness? 
The Editor next implores Government to afford uncontrovertible proof of its 
solicitude for the welfare of the people. In conclusion, he says that Lord 
Kitchener is to visit Peshawar shortly and that if His Excellency. also fails-to 
restore place on the frontier, Hindus should look for protection to God alone. 


The Swadeshi movement. 


-, ©§9 
[1].—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Judicial, 


17, Ina paragraph headed : Cheapness of life,” the Paisa Akhbar 


ee : (Lahore), of the a7th October 1908, 
gaat shown to European criminalsin Indian says that throughout his stay in 


India Lord Curzon. held fast to the 
opinion that in the eyes of law all men were equal. He also used to insist on 


Magistrates and Judges treating crime on this basis and on making no invidious 
distinctions betweed Europeans and the children of the soil. If is a matter 
for regret that since His Lordship’s departure from the country things have 
‘gone back to their old deplorable pass, A European guilty even of kicking 
an Indian to death is now charged only with causing “ simple hurt,” as is 
evident from the Delhi pankha coolie’s case, while a small fine or few week’s 
imprisonment is considered sufficient punishment for the offence. Again, 
Corporal Cullen, who shot dead a mule-driver at Jutogh for no reason has 
been acquitted by the Chief Court on the ground that he had committed the 
offence in a fit of madness. Are mad men also, asks the paper, told off for 
duty and can they perform the work of watch and ward? Where can one 
find a more glaring example of the cheapness of human life ? 


18. Writing under the heading “A Muhammadan Judge a the Punj- 
ab Chief -Court” the Sada-t-Hind 
- ey: Li Cont F a Shah Dio to the Bench (Lahore), of the roth October 1908, 
says that one Shaikh Muhammad 
Fazal Ilahi, a vats and Municipal Commissioner at Rawalpindi, writes to pro- 
test against its opposition to the appointment of Mr. Shah Din to the Bench 
of the Chief Court. After remarking that the Shaikh is wrong in ascribing its 
remarks to motives of jealousy, the paper quotes extracts from a speech by 
Mr. Shah Din to show that that gentleman is not an orthodox. Muham- 
madan. The Shaikh and those who think with him, it adds, should reflect 
whether an honour intended for the Prophet’s followers should be conferred 
on a person holding views antagonistic to the recognised tents of Islam. It 
is of opinion that in elevating Mr. Shah Din to the Bench of the Chief Court 
Government has been guided not by considerations of a merit, but by the 
religion of its nominee. Mr. Shah Din's claims and ability can bear no 
comparison to those of Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand. 


19. The following i is from th: 
Punjabee (Lahore) of the a October 
1908 : 7 

“One Private Brennan of Ghora Galli was charged before the Sessions Judge of 
Rawalpindi with causing ‘ grievous hurt’ [to a Muhammadan hillman by striking him 
with a heavy bayonet so forcibly that the weapon, after passing through the. complain- 
ant’s arm, entered his body to a considerable extent. The Jury consisted of 4 Europeans 
and one Indian. In summing up the Judge said to the Jury that s# was not certain 
that the accused intended to cause grievaus hurt, which intention Was necessary 
before the offence under the charge could’ be brought home to him. The Jury, as was 
to be expected, found the accused ‘not guilty’ in the proportion of 4 to 1; the 
one dissentient member being, of course, the Indian gentleman, who, availing him- 
self of the hint contained in the Judge’s charge, found the. accused guilty.of ‘the 
minor offence under. section 324; Indian Penal Code. - The Judge, it must te said to his 


Anglo-Indian Juries. 
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credit, differed from the majority of the Jury, and instead of referring the case tothe 
Chief Court ‘in the interests of justice’ held that the accused had committed an 
offence under section 324 and allowed it to. be compounded: the accused paying 
Rs. 50 to the complainant. It must also be mentioned to the credit of the Judge 
that he was very anxious to have an equal number of Indians and Europeans on the 
Jury, but this could not be done as the names of Indians on the list were few 
and far between. The case is another instance how it is hard to get European 
Juriés to convict one of their own countrymen even when the issues before them are 
plain. On the very ‘next day the same Judge disposed of another ‘ grevious hurt ’ 
case which came up before him on appeal from Attock, the accused (appellant) 
being an Indian. The charge was that accused had chased a would-be thief and 
wounded him with a spear in the leg. The counsel for the appellant reminded the 


Judge of his own opinion as _ to intention of causing grievous hurt expressed in 


his charge to the Jury on the previous day. If there had been such intention, 
counsel said, accused would have struck at some more vital part of the body than the 
leg. But the Judge did not agree and held the offence to be one of ‘ intentionally 
causing grievous hurt.’ | 


-(b) —Police. 


‘The Fhang Sint (Jhang), of the 24th October 1 908, publishes a 
communication from Banka Dayal 
headed “‘ For the consideration of Police 
Officers.” The writer enquires whether it is an offence to be the Editor of a 
newspaper or to have incurred the displeasure of a Deputy Commissioner. He 
adds that, thanks to Mr. Harcourt, since his prosecution by Mr. Wakefield 
his movements have been watched by the Secret Police at all times. Heé is 
neither a rebel nor does he possess the power to subvert British rule in India. 
It is therefore inexplicable to him why he should be ‘subjected to constant 
police surveillance. If his present treatment is due to his having incurred the 
displeasure of Mr, Harcourt, there is then assuredly some meaning in it, for to 
fall under that officer’s wrath is tantamunt to provoking the wrath of God 
himself. The writer then goes on to say that he went to Multan twice recently 
and that on both these occasions his movements (in that city) were watched 


A es against the Secret Police, | 


_by the Secret Police. It was reported to the Superintendent of Police ‘there 


that he was at Multan and that subscriptionsin his aid were being collected 
at the house of a certain person. After asyerting that he did not so much ag 

see the person named in the report, he requests the Superintendent of Police, 

Jhang, to recall the members of the Secret Police told off to watch him. He 
is no badmash and has openly professed his loyalty to Government more than 
once. His subjection to police surveillance is therefore a blot on. the police 
administration of Juang. In conclusion, he says that it is not good to ‘annoy 
an innocent person for no reason, | 


(d) — Education. 


21. The ‘ndar ( Lahore), for October 1908, publishes an article tate 
| ‘The tree of knowledge in India.” 

“God Macaulay,” it says, “ blessed the 

Indians” and said unto them, “Be fruitful and multiply.’ And he founded 


Education in India. 


a school and a college eastward in Bengal in conformity with a scheme of 


education ; and, in addition to the treés of oriental learning, he planted therein 
the tree of the science of politics also. And God Macaulay commanded (the 


Indians) saying, “ Of every tree you may freely eat, but of the tree of the 
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science of folitics you shall not eat of it; for in the day that you eat ‘thereof 


you shall surely die.” Now the Bengali was more subtle than other Indians. 
And he said unto them, ‘‘ Yea, hath God Macaulay said, you shall not eat of 


the tree of the science of politcs?” And they said unto him: ‘ We may eat — 


of the fruit of the trees of all (other) sciences, but of the fruit of the tree of 
the science of politics, God Macaulay hath said, *’ You shall not eat of it; for 


in the day that you eat thereof you shall surely die.” And then the Bengali - 


said unto the Indians, ‘‘ You shall not surely die, nay, your eyes shall be 
opened and you shall be as God Macaulay in the knowledge of politics.” And 


when the Indians saw that the tree was good for food and that it was — 


pleasant to the eyes, they took of the fruit thereof, and made their companions 
also partake of it. And their eyes were opened forthwith, and they knew 
that they had been reduced to a state of utter nakedness by God Macaulay ; 
and they sewed the leaves of Swadeshi and boycott together and 
made themselves dhotzs to cover their nakedness. And they heard the 
voice of God walking in the mills at Manchester in the morning: and they 
hid themselves from His presence amongst the trees of swadeshism and 
boycott. Andthe Lord Manchester called, “O Indian, where art thou?” 
And the Indian said, “I heard thy voice in India, and I knew that I was 
utterly naked: wherefore I hid myself amongst the trees of swadeshism and 
boycott.” - And the Lori Manchester said, ‘‘ Who told thee that thou wast 


naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou 3 
shoudst not eat?” The Indian said, “I did eat of it.” And the Lord Man- | 
chester said unto him, ‘ Why didst thoudo so?” And the Indian said, “ The — 


Bengali beguiled me, and | did eat.” And the Lord said unto the Bengali, 
‘Because thou atest of the fruit of the tree of politics and also madest the 
Indians eat it, the soil of India is cursed because of thee 1 shall pass a 


Press Act for thee. I shall (also) frame an Explosives Act and seal thy lips, ) 


so that thou mayest convene no public meeting. And, O Indian, because thou 


atest of the fruit of the tree of politics, I shall involve thee in tribulation. [ 
shall deport and transport thee and shall fill jails with thee.” And the Lord | 


God Morley made clothes of reforms unto the Indians and said, “ Behold 
the Indian is become as one of us in the knowledge of politics: and now, lest 


he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of self. government, and eat 


and become free for ever,’ the Lord God Morley commanded saying, “ Drive 
him out of the garden of India.” So he drove the man out to Aden or the 
Andamans or Burma; and he placed at the east (of the garden) the military 
with flaming swords which turned every way, to keep the way of (the tree of) 
self-government, lest the Indian put forth his hand for it. 


The above, says the journal, reads like an unseemly parody of the 
Bible’s account of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. 
On a consideration, however, of the unrest prevalent in the country and of 


the means which Government intends adopting to quell this tempest in a tea- | 


cup, it will appear to be pregnant with deep meaning. The cry'-which has 
been raised in Parliament against the Indian system of education cannot but 


drive one to the conclusion that Government ascribes the prevailing unrest 


chiefly to the education which has opened the eyes of Indians, A careful 


consideration, adds the Editor, will show that it-was by no means the object ° 
of Lord Macaulay in the present system of education to fit the people of this ‘’ 
country for self-government. His chief object seems to have been to spread: 
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Western. ideas in order to establish “ the Kingdom of: God ” in :the ieountry | 
and to take the people to the Christian fold by:a:circuitous' route, or, in other - 
words, to denationalise them, It is a fact that his system of education. had: 
the effect ‘of inclining Indians to:“' irreligion ‘or Christianity.” and that a large part _ 
of the’educated Hindus in:Bengal hastened to .embrace the faith of . Christ. 
Again, the education now imparted to natives has led them to be. indifferent 
to théir vernaculars and, as was remarked: by Sir Louis Dane to a Muhammad- | 
an deputation on the oth August last,-English bids fair to become the lingua 
franca of the entire-country. The late Sir J.. R. Seeley has. said in his’ 
“Expansion of ‘England’’ that:in order: to become a nation. a people must . 
profess the ‘same religion and speak the same‘ language.- By adding Chris- 
tianity and English, however, to the already innumerable religions and 
languages of India, Macaulay’s sy stem of education has still, further: eompli- 
cated the question of the unification of the country, After remarking that . 
natives became‘ a subject people owing simply to the existence of disunion . 
in their ranks; the dar observes that, in ‘view of the foregoing remarks, 
it is very difficult to say that Lord Macaulay’s educational policy-was adopted. 
solely for the benefit of Indians and that its adoption was free from all selfish | 
considerations on the part of the English. That this is so is evident from 
the fact that not only a large number of educated natives are, regarded with . 
suspicion by the authorities and are leading a life of. disgrace ‘and rotting 
in jails, but that Government also i is repenting of its:mistake in having approy- 
ed of the Educational scheme in question. Nevertheless, the results . achieved. 


have proved beneficial for both the rulers and the. ruled to a eertain extent. 


They have opened the eyes of Indians, made them realise their political: 
degradation and prompted them to try to remedy the evil ; while the English - 
people have been given an apportunity of proving Sein, to be better 
rulers. The Editor then endeavours to prove that the incidence of land. 
revenue and other taxes is heavier in India than it is in America, Germany, 
England and France, and that the average daily income of. Indians has been. 
steadily on the decrease under British rule, This, he add, has had the effect 
of making famines more frequent in the country, so much so that during the 
past 25 years as: many millions of natives have been cartied off by famine. 
All this, and the education imparted to them, has made natives see things in 


their true light and realise England’s want of faith towards them. Political. 
agitation has followed and England and India now stands facing each other, the 
former threatening the latter with abludgeon. There will be, however, nothing: 
surprising in: their acknowledging their past mistakes and shortcomings and 
embracing each other like friends, especially when Lord Morley intends hold- 
ing out the olive branch in the shape of some reforms. His Lordship will 
have performed a memorable deed no doubt if ‘he succeeds in converting 


- England and India, who now stand glowering at one another, into sincere 


friends, He needs moral courage’ to accomplish the task and should ‘see 
that his reforms are really worthy thename. The people are afraid lest the- 
tree of knowledge plantec by the British Government in the country. should be 
uprooted under the impression that it has tarned them into rebels. That'their 
fear is not unfounded. is.fully borne out by some speeches recently made in the: 
Houses of Parliament on the subject. Not long ago Lord Curzon. made a speech. 
in the Upper Chamber in which he dilated on ‘the necessity for keeping the pe o- 
plein chains and remarked that the chief. cause of the pedyailing unrest was Leal 
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‘edtid tiion which Government had “been imparting in thé country. Lord 
Morley agreed in this and observed that any Viceroy desirous of uprooting’ 
unrest ig India should devote all his energies'tova revision of the country’s 
system of education. His Lordship, however, lost sight of the fact that the 
Viceroy, who appojnted a Unjversities Commission to fell the tree of education 
in India, was powerless tq restore peace in the country, and that, in spite of 
the door of liberal education having been shut in the face of the people, un- 
rest had been increasing in the land by leaps and bounds, It is inexplicable 
why John Bull has taken it into his head to do his utmost to upset the system 
of Sdaca don at present obtaining in the country. ‘The journal further remarks 
that it is not the House of Lords alone which is making vigorous preparations 
for waging a sehad against education in India, but that the House of Commons 
also seems determined not to lag behind in the matter. After remarking that 
on the occasion of the last Indian budget debate Mr. Rees advocated the in- 
troduction of a drastic change into the Indian system of education, it says 
that if,,as has been given out by some English newspapers, education in India 
is to be licensed, the change wijll assuredly deepen and nat decrease unrest in 
the country. It will sound the death-knell of. all natjonal educational institu- 
tions which will be allowed to exist onlv if they eonform to the condifions, 
however degrading these may be imposed by Government. It is inexplicable 
why education, which is regarded as the Crown of the civilised shou!d be 
sought to be put down in this conutry. The idea that it constitutes the chief 
cause of the prevailing unrest is too silly to need much thought to refute it. 
On the other hand, the unrest is due mainly to the wtherhies holding them- 
selves aloof from the people and to their making no efforts to ascertain the 
truth about the latter. As Sir Henry Cotton put tt on the occasion ‘of the 
debate referred to, the prevailing unrest and discontent are ascribable to the 
spirit and policy of the British administration in India, 7.e, to the people 
being governed ina manner clashing with their wishes and foolings, After 
publishing a translation of Sir Henry’s speech, the /ndar reproduces Mr. 
Keir: Hardie’s remarks on the same occasionin which the Labour leader 
stated what he believed to be the causes of the unrest and suggested 
remedies for doing away with the evil, It is foolish, in the extreme, it adds, 
to shut the door cf higher education in the face of Indians on the ground 
that they are. unfit for self-government, or for the reason that educa- 
tion has enabled them to detect defects in Government’s administrative 
machinery. .They have been enabled by education to realise their extremely 
wretched political condition, feel desirous of bettering their lot and have been 
asking the authorities to help in placing them on their own legs. It, however, 
ill-becomes the latter to put them off with the reply that as education has 
placed them in a position to realise their poverty and has led to their beggin 
(for different things) from Government, higher education should he denied 
to them. The matter is no longer a tempest ina tea-cup, but the axe is 
already being sharpened to hew down the tree of higher educatjon’ in India. 
For instance, in his review of the report on the working of charitable 
dispensaries | in the Panjab during 1907, His Honour the Lieutenant. ze 


‘spent: ‘on these ‘dispensaries, even f ‘this, may" necessjtate a ed 
the expenditure on -higher. education. . The grants made by Ge 
fer. the , education of the pepple’s_ ‘children ; are already $9. insignificant that 
one feels ashamed to mention the anaant. It is, however, in contemplatjen 
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to curtail this expenditure, which means that while the rulers of Mysore 
and. Baroda are- making education free in their dominions, Government 
seems. disinclined to-impart higher education even on payment of tuition fee. 
If Government i is really resolved to. do so on the pretext that education 
breeds sedition it is quite welcome to close all its schools and: colleges 
and to proclaim that it is not prepared to continue to bear the burden of 
educating the country : the people have. shaken off their sleep and would 
willingly take the responsibility of their education on themselves. It should, 
however, abstain from listening to disloyal, short-sighted and selfish persons 
and from placing inthe way of the education of native youth obstacles like 
the licensing system of education, in the name of. civilisation and under the 


pretext of maintaining peace: » 


()—M tscellaneous, | 


a2. . The Jngslab (Lahore), of the roth (received on the 28th) October 

| 1908, publishes an article headed 
“Why and when Qaums /s/ah (or national 
reform—a book written by the Editor) was written.” In this articles the Editor 
says that in April 1906 he went on a pilgrimage, and after spending about 
six months in travelling he returned to the Punjab, where he found that 
his country was convulsed in an agrarian agitation in connection with the 
imposition of water-rates, and that the entire agitation was due to the works 
of heroes like Ajit Singh and others. The Editor had full sympathy with the 
agitation, which he regarded as having a beneficial object. in view. He had, 
however, his own views regarding it and he embodied the same _ in two books 
entitled “Qaumi [séah, Parts I and II. After remarking that the first part 
of the book has been published and that the second part will be completed 
in a few days, the Editor publishes an extract from the book an abstract of 


which is given below :— 


A book entitled Qaums Selah. . 


Nations can rise,” says the book, ‘‘ only by following Divine law and 
by obeying God’s Commandments. If Indians sincerely wish that God should 
grant them swaraj, they cannot obtain it by disgracing English ladies, 
throwing mud on them and doing other devilish deeds. Agitation does not 
consist in abusing the authorities, but in sacrificing life and soul (for the 
country), All their wealth, enjoyment and pomp are absolutely useless 
so long as Indians do not obtain swaraj.” The author then reminds them 
of their great ancestors, and observes that they are devoid of all sense of 
shame, seeing that they are treated like dogs now-a-days. He then 
exhorts them, if they are the true descendants of the noble Aryas, to 


act heroically in the same way as their ancestors did. He also appeals to 


young men as follows :—I place reliance in you and you alone. I believe 
that you possess all the powers of doing work. 1 know that selfishness of the 


world has not yet cooled (the:ardour of) your blood. 1 know that your hearts 


yearn to'see your national greatness at the zenith.’ The writer then goes on 
to say that scholars and those who are ever thinking how to ameliorate the 


condition of their countrymen and-others. like them help in the awakening of 
their nation, or those who with a handful of followers oppose the greatest. 
ruler of India, and notwithstanding the opposition of friends, brothers and, ‘nation, 


work to liberate tele bested fxom = bonds of slavery and desire to deliver, 
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the nation from the chains of the tyrant, who through footicbieas is inimical 
towards them. Such lion-hearted persons may die of stafvagion, their wiyes 
may die of thirst, but they ever fix their gaze on the goddted al freedom, 

a3. The ¥hang Sial (Jhang), of the 17th October go8, publishes “ 


communication headed “A message” 


Banke Dayal and the Yhang Sial. 


The writer says that his enemies have forced him to sever his connection with 
the paper for some time, and that he deeply feels this separation from his 
readers. After remarking that the latter have more than sufficiently rewarded 
him for his insignificant services and that the loving encouragement which 
they have always extended to him has prompted him to resolve to serve them 
to the end of his days, he observes that the troubles in which he is in- 
volved at present are certain to prove short-lived, because truth must prevail 
in the end. He next announces that his younger brother, Lala Bhagwan Das, 
edits the $hang Stal in these days, and requests the readers of the paper to 
encourage the new Editor in his work in every way, assuring them that the 
Lala is actuated by the same spirit which moves himself. In conclusion, he 


promises to resume editorial charge of the journal as soon as his present 
troubles come to end. 


24. Writing under the heading “ The fund in aid of Banke Dayal, ” the 
Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the a4th October 
1908, says that its readers should 
consider it a duty to render pecuniary help to Banke Dayal in connection with 
the libel cases pending against him. The public of Jhangecum-Maghiana, 
it adds, for whom he has involved himself in trouble, have so far failed to do 
their duty in the matter, although contributions are being received from 
distant places like Mandalay. It then acknowledges the following subscrip- 
tions towards the fund :— 


Pecuniary aid to Banke Dayal. 


Rs. A. P. 
Amount already acknowledged eve oo 2337 8 Oo 
Received through Sardar Harsa Singh, of Khane- 31 0 o 
wal. 
Received through Mr. Bhai Khan, of Mandalay ... 16 0 o 
Anonymous subscribers ... ove oe 40.0 
Lala Ganda Ram, of Bhatinda ve a ee 6 
Lalas Parkash Chand, Abnash Chand, sons of Lala 25 0 o 


Devi Ditta Mal, Ahuja, of Jhang- 


Sardar Wadhawa Singh, of Jalowal ... — i 
Pandit Nand Lal, of Wazirabad iia a ee ae 
Sardar Mihan Singh, F.T.S. © ave — 
Anonymous subscribers at Pasrur__... oce---8--O-—@ 
' Total ... we 320 8 Q 

G. A. COCKS, 


Asst. to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
LAHORE : 
The 318¢ October 1908. 


Punjab Government Press, Laliore=6 11-08=5062—97=0, D. 


over the signature of Banke Dayal. 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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[' Vol. XXI. J 
SELECTIONS 
FROM: THE 2 
- NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


co: ' Received up to 7th November 1908. 


1.—POLITICcs. 
(a)— Fores. 


1. Writing under the heading ‘‘ The proposal to summon:a conference 
of the European Powers,” the Patsg 
Akhbar (Lahore), of the agth October 
1908, publishes a translation of an article which appeared in the Bengalee 
(Calcutta) of the 20th idem in which that paper sympathises with Turkey in her 
present troubles and opposes the proposal to revise the Treaty of Berlin. The 
editor thanks the Bengalee on behalf of Muhammadans for its sympathy with 
the Turks, and says that Turkey has great hopes from England’s sense of 
justice. He adds that if British statesmen continue in their present mood, 
there is no likelihood of her being disappointed in these hopes. 


Tackish affa'rs. 


3. The following is from the 
Paxjabee (Lahore), of the sth Novem-. 
ber 1908 :—= 


The Suffragist Propaganda in Englard. 


‘The struggles of the women of England for obtaining the franchite, a glimpse 
of which is given in Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter published to-day, have lessons for both the 
rulers and the educated community of India. The former will see that defiance of the 
police in carrying on a legitimate public movement is more a conspicuous feature of 
English life than of Indian, and that even English women have got to teach lessons to 
Indian political agitators in this respect which the latter have not yet learnt. In India’ 
it is still the police who are the aggressors, and if public demonstrations come into clash 
with the police it is not of their own seeking, but because the police come of set pur- 
pose to molest them. In England meetings and demonstrations are held in anticipation of 
police opposition, and with set purpose to defy the same, and even women print and’ 

post placards announcing their wish to ‘rush’ the House of Commons, In fact, there 
have carried the policy of passive resistance to its utmost limits. From the details 
given in Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter, it can well be imagined with what indifference, if not 
contempt, the female Suffragists of England would have treated an order like that of the 
Police Commissioner of Calcutta stopping the Partition-day meeting. And yet the lead- 
ing politicians of Calcutta, who are amongst the foremost leaders of the country, sub- 
mitted to that order quietly rather than allow their movement to have the appearance of 
offering the slightest resistance to the law. On the other Land, the educ lated commune 
ity of India have an opportunity of seeing:that even in their own country ap casa 
have to struggle for their rights, be persecuted and imprisoned, aad take ; 
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as martyrs. on that account. Mrs. Pankhurst, who has been in prison once before, cheer-- 


te 


fully bade her comrades at the meeting (of which we publish the proceedings) to ‘be of 


good cheer, for though she might be again going to prison—it might be for weeks, 

months or years—‘they were poing on to victory.’ And be it remembered that the 

struggle of the Suffragists is after all for the /uxury of a privilege, while in the Indian 

movement the question is one of the very elementary rights of a civilised’ nation, ir 

which also is involved the problem of bread and butter. Our struggle is therefore 

bound to be Keener, and mueh greater sacrifices are called fer than: what even women im 
England are ready cheerfully to undergo for the sake of a mere idea.” 


(b)—Homer 


3. Fhe following is from the 
_ Observer (Lahore), of the 4th Novem: 


ber 1908 :— 


“The Message from His Majesty the King Emperor to the Princes and Peoples. 
of India is destined to prove an historic document of unique importance: It was being 
anticipated with breathless interest, and now that it has arrived it will evoke a feeling: 
of deep gratification throughout the country, a gratification which will become deeper 
and deeper as:the Message penetrates into every nook and corner of the Indian contio- 


The King. Emperor's Messages. 


ent. It is idle to pretend that the Proclamation will satisfy the dangerous Extremist or- 


the dreamy theorist. But leaving aside these small classes, whom nothing short of abso- 
lute independence can satisfy but whose desires are too revolutionary or too visionary to 
be seriously considered, the Royal Message will be recognised by: loyal and thoughtful 


citizens as confirming time-honoured privileges and heralding the grart of fresh valuable | 


concessions to the people. * * ® * Thereferences tothe Ruling Chiefs and the 
Indian Army are especially graceful, and the announcement will be universally welcomed 
that the pay of the Indian troops is about to be increased; while the: allusion: to the 
forthcoming reforms is: m-st opportune: And the assurances of ‘‘ affectionate solicitude’” 
for the Princes and Peoples of India will give: general’ satisfaction. Over and above this, 
the Indian public will read that part of the Royal Message with undisguised pees 
which, in referring to ‘ guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious aim,’ 
announces: His Majesty’s resolve not to suffer them to turn him aside from the task of 
building up the fabric of security and order. In the promised extension of representa-: 
tive institutions in India, the people will find ample evidence cf this. resolve, in which 
His Majesty is backed up by the united wi!l of the peop'e of Great Britain. His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, and especially the Incian Musalmans, can, on their part, assure 
the King Emperor and his Government that in India, in spite of some apparently jarring 
influences, the note of loyalty rings true now as ever. The ery of tte malcontents pro- 
ceeds from a hopelessly small minarity, which can produce noise out of all proportion to 
its real importance. Though Hindustan has many-voices, she has but one heart, and i 
that heart dwells a sacred passion, the passion of love. India loves, as sis alone is cap- 
able of loving, truly and sincerely. This feeling may not centre round the stream of 
officials. who comd and go. But it does traverse beyond the seas to that distant’ Island,. 
where once dwelt Victoria the Good, with whcse name the Indian mind habitually associ- 
ates all that is noble, queenly and generous on this earth * * ® * Muslim India, 
when judged by the saprene (est, the test of loyalty to: the Crown; will never be found’ 


wanting.” 

The Kieg Emperor's Message. . 
ee ns sth November 1908, pee the: 

following :—..__ 


gitie§ is an old and. Sian honauend’ etiquette not to look a. gift-horse in the mouth,. 
and sensible people will not be disposed to take a critical view of a gift. which, as in 
the present instance, comes from the King, and is meant to. convey the sympathy and- 
| good will: of His- Majesty. and, the. Rent House and ene them of: the people. 


A 


‘i The Zr2bune (Lahore), of 


669 | 
of England with the people of this country. For this sympathy and solicitude, and 
the expressions of good-will and kindliness which are used in the message to communi- 

cate it once more to the people. of India, there will be one feeling throughout the 

country—a sense of profound gratefulness to the Throne, and the noble monarch who f 
occupies it. It would be idle to conceal, however, the fact that the Royal Message has 
not kindled that degree of enthusiasm which the solemnity of the occasion, the circum- 
stances of the country, and the expectations of the vast millions of the Indian people 
made tkem look forward to. For some months past the country has been in the throes 
of coming changes, and the popular imagination bas passed through alternate periods 
of hope and disappointment, the hearts have looked up with joy at some happy word or 
felicitous phrase, and ere long suddenly gone down at some further report or forecast. 
Throughout the long period since it was tirst known that reforms in the Legislative 
Councils were in contemplation, the people nave trained their minds out of their 
enthusiasm and a passing report has long ceased to affect their mental spirits. Para- 
giaphs in papers that claim to be inspired have produced, from time to time, the un- 
pleasant impression, w.th what exact degree of truth it is impossible to say, that 
Anglo-Indian opinion took by no means kiadly to the idea of celebrating the Jubilee of 
the Proclamation vay and would, as a last resource, fain see it defezred to some other 
occasion. The sudden announcement tiat His Majesty had intimated his wish to send 
a message naturally made the hearts beat faster, for the idea was further confirmed that 
His Majesty's Government at all events took a view that was at variance with Anglo- 
Indian opinion in this country, and this further raised the popular expectation that 
further rights and privileges, over and above those granted in the great Charier of 
1858, were coming. Finally, confirmation was lent to this notion in certain minds by 
the announcement in some Anglo-Indiao journals that the King’s Message would take 
the form of a Proclamation, a word which recalled visions of the great Charter of 
Indian rights and liberties of 1858. That the present Message of .the King does not 
come up to the Queen’s Proclamation as a State Document defining and declaring 
popular rights, aud proclaiming ao equality of sights and privileges for the Indian subjects 
of the Throne, and thrilling the popular imagination with the pleasure of ths acquisition of 
a new status and full rights may be readily conceded. We are inclinedto think, however, 
that the main blame for this misappreneusion must restwith those Anglo-Indian journals 
who gave the people at large to exp-ct that a Prociamation was intended, and aot a mess- 
age greeting the Princes aug People of India on the occasion, and adverting to the rights 
and liberties already secured them by the Magna Charta of Queen Victoria, whieh laid 
down for all time to come some of the principles that were to be the guiding canons of 
Crown rule in India.’ 


5- The following is fromthe 
Tribune (Lahore) of the 6th Noveme 


ber 1908 :— 


“ One important respect in which the hopes formed of, and expectations raised by, 
His Majesty's Message have not been fulfitied is the case of the political prisoners, 4 
According to the rules laid down by the Goveroment of India no doubt the benefit. . 
of the Royal clemency has gone to every prisoner in the Indian Jails, a certain remission. 
proportionate to the period of the original sentence having been allowed to oné and all, 
of the denizens of the prisons, and this will certainly evoke their gratitude, but there, 
was a widespread impression that the opportunity might be availed of to show some. 
‘special clemency to the large host of political prisoners unhappily now to be found in 
this country. There was consequently considerable surprise among the public at. the. 
absence of aay announcement on the subject. Any doubts on this score : will be dispell- 
ed by Lord Morley’s reply toa nection by Dr. Rutherford in the cousse of which * 


The King Emperor's Messaye. 


and Bey ar relened amnesty. as ‘the. Government consideeed, ‘expedient 47 e his’ eilde 
but it is certainly to to-be regretted that the Goverament declined to | the question 


of D * 


of political prisoners as a separate class, and to grant or withhold them liberty as 


670 | 


each case seemed-to watrant. . And as the result the Government have lost’ an impor- 


_ tant occasion of impressing the public at large with the exercise of Royal clemency which 


ig above petty — and can —_ its benefits without bringing | in any particular 
— i Bee) 


| 6. The following is from the 
ti king Emperor's Message. tan, (Lahore), of the grd Novem-. 


“ The. Subilee Proclamation. 


ae No. one will say that the Royal Proclamation issued yesterday, to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the passing of the Government of India from the Company to the 
Crown, equals its predecessor of 1858 in dignity of language, benevolence of spirit, or 
generosity of intentions. Queen Victoria’s was a woman’s gift to her children that took 
no account of their'shortcomings and made no calculation of her own powers, but with 


one stroke‘of the pen ‘ placed the Indians on terms: of equality with the subjects of the — 
British Empire.’ Indeed, the good Queen was anxious to —_ her Indian subjects feel, - 
as she wrote to ‘Lord Derby, that it was a ‘female sovereign’ who spoke to them with- | 
out reserve and without limitations. ‘It was the spontaneous outcome of a. mother’s 
affection on meeting-her stray child, and as such was unreserved and unqualified in its 
expressions of confidence and generosity. King Emperor Edward’s Proclamation is an 


altogether : guarded and calculating document, reflecting official opinion rather than 


Royal sentiment. Although the anxiety to conciliate popular opinion is evident, it will 
hardly evoke that-affectionate regard with which his mother’s outflow of soul has been» 
cherished as‘the greatest possession of the people. It recognises limitations and dis- 
tinctions, though professing to be anxious to remove them as time proceeds. It admits 
the desirability of taking the people into partnership in’the administration, but has 


supreme faith in the capacity and wisdom of the ‘ servants of the Crown.’ It recognises 


the evils of drought:and plague; but lays it down that ‘no secret of Empire can avert 


them,’ and claims that ‘experienced administrators have done all that skill and devo- 


tion are capable of doing to mitigate those dire calamities of nature for a longer period | 


than was ever known in your land before.’ His Majesty is perhaps unconscious that in 
these words he has only reproduced the official optimism and claimed more than. is the 
Ruler’s due. As a matter of fact, plague in its present epidemic form never existed in 
India before, and is an outcome of modern conditions of life for. which British rule is 
largely responsible. As to famine, far from being ‘mitigated,’ it has increased in fre- 
quency and severity with the march of years, The King Emperor therefore fails to 
remove the fears of his subjects with reference to the two greatest curses of modern 
Indian life. He does not extend to his people the open hand of sympathy and generosity, 


saying that ‘no matter what the cost, these scourges shall be removed, forming: as they 
do a blot on a civilized administration,’ 


“ Disappointing and Poor in Spirit. 


+ 6\We find similar assumptions as we proceed. ‘The law has been administered 
without disrespect to creed or caste . . + Ithas been simplified in form and its 
machinery adjusted to the requirements of ancient communities slowly entering a new 
world. Here also His Majesty has taken his servants entirely at their word. He has 


evidently not been informed that although the law may be administered ‘without dis- 


respect to creed or caste,’ one of the greatest grievances of the people is that it is not 
always administered without respect to creed or caste; further, ‘that its complicated 
machinery is one of the most potent means of harassment of the people. That in the 


lines of public employment the administration is not conducted without respect to caste 


and creed His Majesty seems to have had some inklings of. ‘Steps are being contina- 


ously taken,’ we are told, ‘towards the obliterating of distinctions of race as the test for 


access to posts of‘public authority and power.’ The popular i impression, however, i is that 
far from being obliterated the distinctions have been emphasised of late years, and one 
of His Majesty’s most trusted Viceroys, Lord Curzon, attempted to treat the Queen's s Pro- 
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His present Majesty recognises the existence of distinctions which should be renened: 
His Majesty's reference to the coming scheme of Reform on the representative principle 
is not explicit enough, and it is to be hoped that in this matter the trusted ‘ servants 
of the Crown’ will not have everything their own way. However, we welcome it as a 
. good sign that His Majesty has recognised the necessity of such reform in view of the 
advancing needs of the time. Let us hope that the measures in the course of preparation 
will really ‘mark a nctable stage in the beneficent progress of affairs.’: The amnesty 
given to prisoners, as a signal mark of Royal clemency, we would welcome as another 
indication to conciliate the people if we could be sure that His Majesty has in view:the 
political prisoners who have been sentenced so indiscriminately, Let us hope it is they — 
who are specially meant. Itisa pity, however, that while condemning ‘ guilty conspira- 
cies that have no just cause or aim ’ His Majesty ignores the causes of. deep discontent 
tothe people that have heen of late given by the administrators in such measures as the 
Bengal Partition and the policy of repression following it. We hopethe recognition of 4 
the martial instincts of the Indian troops will be really ‘substantial’; that wé6uld' be : 
‘removal of a true grievance. Altogether, however, the Proclamation is nothing like the 
straightforward, candid and generous document that its predecessor was.. It -gives no | 
whole-hearted promise to correct past errors, nor re-affirms with emphasis, ag it might 4 
have been expected to do, the title of the people to all the privileges of British Empire 
equally with the sons of Great Britain. The Partition and repressive measures are 
left where they are ; the sufferings of the Indians in the Transvaal are not even mentioned 
and with regard to the small hopes held forward we are not assured that they will 
not be honoured more in the breach than in the performance like the pledges of his 
late gracious mother’s truly Royal Proclamation. At a time of special unrest, when the. 
leaders of the people are being ground down by severe measures of repression for: the 
crime cf protesting against baffled hopes and broken pledges, a much more open-heart-. : 
ed, sympathetic, and trustful assurance was called for; ‘breathing,’ to use the words | 
of Her late Majesty, ‘feelings of generosity, benevolence, and toleration.” Indeed, 
King Emperor Edward has not opened out his heart direct to his people, but has spoken ; 
to them through the mouthpiece of officials. 


7. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th iii 1¢ 08, publishes 

an article headed “ The King Emperor’s a 
Message to the Princes and Peoples ig 
of India”. After expressing gratitude at His Majesty’s promise to extend 
the system of representation in connection with the Legislative Councils, 
the paper publishes a translation of the passage in which His Majesty | 
refers to the claim of Indians to “equality of citizenship and greater 
participation in legisiation and Government” and says that “the public _ 4a 
satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, the’ éxisting authority . 
and power.” ‘ Anglo-Indian officials,” it adds, “would do well to ponder 

over these words and to remember at all times that His Majesty has placed 

Indians ona footing of equality with Europeans and has been pleased to 

concede that their appointment to higher posts will add to the strength of 

the Government.” The paper concludes by remarking that although the 

Royal Message falls short of popular. expectation the people should - feel ° 
thankful for whatever has been conceded to. them and should pray al more 

ina respectful manner. 


~~, ‘The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd November 1908, publishes 
an article headed “The Jubilee of the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858,” After 
referring to the pledges contained in the said document, te oaltor” seys 


The King Emperor's Message. 


iThe Royal Proclamation of 1858. 
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that’ it should be the first duty of the - Indian and. Imperial Government; 
to ‘redeem, these promises. It. is not true to say at.this time of day. that 
Indians are still unfit to participate in. the administration of the. country: 
and to discharge the duties of higher public appointments. ' They have been’ 
imbibing Western learning and civilisation for a long. time past and the number 3 
of..educated men among-them: is by: no ‘means small. In short, they are | 
fitted in every way to take a hand in the- management of their own affairs, 
Many of them are the equals of Anglo-Indian officers in ability and have been : 
winning very high places in the Civil Service and Mathematical ‘Tripos 
_ examinations. Again, a few who have been elevated to” the benches of the. 
Chief and High Courts or who have been. appointed to other high posts have’ 


acquitted themselves. in a highly creditable manner. India. being, moreover, 
a very poor country cannot afford to employ Anglo-Indians gn princely salaries, 
If; therefore, in accordance’ with the Royal promises. to them, Indians are 
given a share of higher ‘appointments equal to that of Englishmen, the change 
will not only. benefit Government financially, but will also bind the people 
still 1 more closely to the throne, while the knowledge of the country's condition” 
and of the popular customs possessed by. Indian officers will add” to , ae 
liciency at the administration. . 


- *” ° ‘ 


Qe The Shang Stal (Jhang),. of the 31st October 1988, ‘bli 
an article headed | “The ‘Royal Pro: 
..clamation and its Jubilee,” in which 
it remarks that, im view of the present treatment of the people by the authorities, 


= Roysl Proclamation of 1858. 


of the invidious distinctions made by the courts between- white and black, 


men, and of the savage, oppressive and contemptuous manner, in- which- the: 
former treat the latter, one finds it difficult to believe that India is still ruled 
by a-dynasty, a member of which issued the Proclamation of 1858. . Again, the 
present generation of Anglo-! ndian officers does not care even a straw 
for the said.;document and looks upon it as so much (waste) paper. Itjs, 


therefore, a matter of surprise that the authorities should think of celebrating 


the Jubilee of the Proclamation referred to. Will the document, asks the 
paper, be read cut verbatim at the proposed celebrations? ‘Will it be read 
out to, those officers who conduct themselves like so many Pharoahs? If so, 
will this not remind. thuse tyrannical aud high- handed officers of the irregu- 
larities committed by them and destroy their peace of mind? They should 


not be asked to take the trouble of holding and attending the celebrations ;. 


it will be an act of cruelty ‘to compel them to celebrate the Jubilee of .a 
Froclamation upto which they have never acted even in their. dreams, 


; After remarking that Natives alone, who look upon the Proclamation as a 


great boon, should celebrate the proposed: Jubilee, the editor observes that 
Anglo-Indians (Jit, whites) do not look upon the children of the soil as human 
beings and that it is Jacerating their hearts to tell them that in the eyes of 
the Royal Family both communities are entitled to equal rights, He next 
urges, his cauntrymen | to convene public. meetings, to read out the Pro- 
clamation at them and. to. rejoice that they have been promised the rights ‘ef 


human beings, on paper at least. They should hold fast to the document and 


ae ote 


est assured that their faith in it will be rewarded one ay. 
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ou ‘What at are ihe ite iaiked-of roldems 2. ‘Wien | are they akg’. ‘will es 
be itibetantial 2. Wilt they’! have afiy ¢ effect for the. better or ‘the a on a har’ actual cons 
ditions ii tadfa? These ‘are all questions which fave kept the pu alteady, too lon 
OW the féttefioRs Of anxiety and éxpéctation intil they hdve tai bécomé sick o 
the whole thing, ‘What te thé good of ‘tallidy OF réforiis if they dre’ Mlwhy? 
recede moré and more into the backgrounil as ons advanités liked (he bhefiomiehéd of the’ 
mirages, What are the precious reforms? We koow not beyond the dépative’ eas 
sqlation that what. were adumberated with a fidurish of trumpets lébt Year anit. 
dignified, with the name ard title, of the. Simla Reform Schemes ‘have ip. afl probability; 
been | consi igned | ‘to oblivion as the result, it is safe ¢o assume, of the adverse and effective, 
cide that they had to face at the very outset. . ‘What they will be like ultimately it; 
if frp dasible to say a? ‘History repests itself, and curioasly enough Lord. Merley. ‘who, 
vad sttdtigly clineanell the policy of the Partition and. the procedure then adopted i is 
hiriieelf- followin ng the fdeuttical course. The Partition scheme was published by Lord. 
Cufzon anid a blafe ‘of teampets, but when that masterful Vicéray found that aie storiti iii 
it\raised was too much for him hé sudden!y withdrew the schéme from public gate, dat! 
ultimately sprang @ brand. néw scheme upon an diisuspecting and [tilled public at 
rushed it through im the.teeth of opposition. Lord Morkéy may. contlenin its policy,:m 
declare with a philosophic calm that he dos not regard the scheme as’ sacrosanct, o-. 
yet he took shelter under the convenient theory of settled fact. Similar has been--the 
céursé in the cage of the reforms. The original scheme has been subjected to public. 
ctiticism and has received its quiets, and we are to know nothing of the btand new. 
schenie that has taken its place witil thé time comés for it to be laid - before’ Parlianiéhe 
and paksed through, and by the time public voice teaches Engliid the reférit will pre: ° 
bably have betome as niuch of a sett!ed fact as partition of Bengat now is. When: are! 
they coming? Who knows? The latest date appointed was 17th. November ‘and: néw:: 
that even has. given place to 12th December. Will that be the final date? It is hardly. 
possible t to predict. Will they be substantial ? We cannot say, for we do ‘not happea.: P 
to be among those who are in Lord Morley’s confidence. The Daily Mail is responsible., 
Our London contemporary declares that the measurés ‘contemplated are a Council of 
Chiéfs, ‘appointment an Indian to the Executive Council of the Government, the eiflarge- ' 
nient ‘of the Legislative. ‘Councils, and thé extensiof of their scopé. ‘Will they ‘be fdr" 
better.or for worse ? ‘Let us hope for the better. The Advisory Cotticil seems ‘to huve® 
acquired the name and the style of the Couneil: of Chiefs; -who: will confine ‘their: 
energies to the affairs of their States. Will the reformed Conacils have.a potent. vdice} 
for good, and the power to enforce it remains to be geen. -Unless our . Councillors have, 
the power to enforce their wishes, asd practically to, review official acts, it can have 
little effect on the practical concerts of three’ hundred: taillfond of ‘the: th * people. 
Does Gomeunntt } ene © this? Let uswait to see.” 
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64 
set Shah Jehan consolidated the Mugh al Empire in India, but their successor 
Aurangzebe. undid their work by disqbeying the immutable Iaws of God. 


ndeed, the kingdoms and nations of which the rulers swerve from the’ path 
of truthfulness are bound to suffer a downfall. The mistake committed by 


Aurangzebe consisted i in devoting all his energies to bringing incompetent 
men to the top and sending their betters to the bottom, He dismissed the 
able and honest Hindu statesmen who had distinguished themselves for their 
loyalty to the Mughal throne during the reigns of Akbar and. Shah Jehan, atid 
replaced them by selfish, avaricious and incompetent Muhammadans, ‘ wha 
usurped different parts of the dominions of their master. The editor cannot 
absolve:the British Government from the guilt of following a similar policy, 
which has resulted in the people losing faith in British Justice. The. 
punishment by the Calcutta High Court, he adds, of two or three magistrates 
in Bengat shows clearly enough that those appointed to preside .over the 
courts in India do not possess a thorough knowledge of law. Another mistake. 
committed by the British authorities consists in not: allowing the people their. 
legitimate share in the administration of .the country. This conduct on their 
part is tantamount to declaring that they will not fulfil the:promises made by 
the late Queen-Empress in her Proclamation of 1858, which has been Iessen- 
ing: the: people’s faith in British justice and sincerity.. The editor then’ 
quotes extracts from Mr. Digby’s “ ‘ Prosperous’ British India ” to show that 
the lion’s share of all public appointments goes to Englishmen: and adds 
that if the British Empire (in India) continues to.be run on -the present lines. 
it cannot last long. If Natives had been savages and ignorant ‘of their rights 7 
Government would have been free to govern them ‘in its own way. -It is, 
however, a mistake on its part to teach them Burke, Bright and Macaulay 
and then to ask them to bow their heads before short-sighted men like Fuller 
and Curzon. The paper further remarks that when competent Natives can 
be had to serve Government on small salaries there is no reason why 
Europeans should be imported and paid at higher rates. Again, Govern- 
ment pleads want of funds for not making Primary education free, but it. can 
spare £ 8,000,000 for remittance to England every year. Is it just (in it): to 
overlook the claims of the most deserving (t.e., Natives) and to take the bread | 
out of the mouth of the starving in order to hand it over to rich foreigners ? 
It should take pity on the country and also abstain from injuring itself by 
persisting in its present policy. 


Ae Hindustan (Lahore), of the goth Dersher. 1908, writing under. 
the heading “ Purdak between .Gov> 
ernment anc the people”, says that the 
rélations between the rulers and the ruled in India have. undoubtedly been 
étrained, This should not, however, make the former believe that the. latter 
have turned disloyal and are.no longer attached to the throne. The. people 
only demand their rights and ask for the removal of jtheir grievances and 

complaints. No Goyernment should ever follow the unstatesmanlike policy 
of turning a deaf ear to the cries of its subjects, The British Government is 
actuated by the best of motives, hut a high wall stands between it and 
Natives and deadens the cries from the latter. Government-shquld break down 
this battierand look into the condition of the people for itself. As Mr. Kelkar, 
leader, at Bombay, has said, as long as the responsible authorities do ‘not’ 
char ge ideas with the popular leaders, nothing effective can abe done to put 
3nd to uitrest in the country.» ! 


Gavernment and the people. 


- 
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r3, .The Yeler (Lahore), for Oc ich wi publisties s an - detitte 
| headed “ The blessings of Britisli rifle:.” ; 
Been nha : “nee “While condenining, it s4ys, some bighs. 
handed doings on the part of the British authorities one cannot :but. admit: 
that in‘ one respect British rule is a veritable blessing to Indians. ‘This. 
blessing, adds the paper, consists in the religious freedom which. the people 
66 this couftry enjoy under the preserit régitiec’ The religious persecution 
te: which: Muhammadan fulers subjected the children of the soit .will: ive 40¢ 
ever'in: the pages. of history... ‘Indeed, Musalmans do not hesitate to perse- 
cule Hindus even now; whenever. they have an opportunity of doing $0, 
Afses remarkimp ‘that it wilt ‘not refer to their’ recént thisdoings 1 in “Bast. 
Bengal, the joarnat refers’ to €wo fresh cases of the looting of Hindus by 
frontier dagoits. It reprets that’ the authofities’ should take’ no steps to 
puniah: the dacuits,. aad goes otf to say fiat récently the Pioaeér charged 
. the Amis.wath being'at the back: of the’ offending tribésmen, Some news- 
papens, it.adds, protested ayaitist the Pioneer's conduct; but 4‘ consideration 
of. the facts that the Amir:not only helped the frontier rebels with ‘one lakh 
of| rupees. but: that he has also ordered’ dtie in every eigtit Afghans ns 
to serve: in: the: army: and that overland traffic of arnts into Afgtianistan 
has: been very brisk for a long’ titne past, lead one to thé conclusion 
that. it is not at: all unlikely that the Cabul tom-cat’ may. show the | 
Baitish. lion: its: teeth one day and that frontier feebooters thay again 
commit. depredations: into India. The fear dérives further ‘strength from 
the: fact that: great: unrest prevails among’ Musalmans throughout the 
world in! these days and that pan-Ielamism’ Has gradually been assuming: a a 
threatening aspect. Muhammadans, not’ orly in Afghanistan but also in 
Persia, Turkey, Egypt, &c:, are making’ prepatatiohs for uniting; while the 
shaking of the dry bones of the Ottoman Enmipire is’ a novel phenonienon. 
indeed, In short, it would appear that the world is about to witness. two 
dgeadful wars,—ore: between the ‘East’ and’ the: West and the other between the. 
Islane and the Christendom. The latter wat’ will + revive the days of the. 
Csusades, and‘it is‘difficult to imagine that during i its prevalence (any section 
of): Muhammadans’ will consent'to live under a Christian Government. Al. 
though Indiary Muhammadans are now trying to sheathe their claws, they may. 
be relied: upon‘to' bring them into play if they ever have an opportunity of. 
doing'so, That'wilt be a‘ctitical time forthe British Government in India,, 
a time when it will have to decide whether it will lean on Hindus or Muham- 
madans: during the crusade referredito. . In :ordef,- therefere: te prevent the 
shedding, of blood in India-it:should be:the duty of all well-wishers of, the: 
country. to.improve the: strained ‘relations between Government and the people. 
They, should force-Government to: abate the severityof its repressive’ polity! | 
so that Indians.may ‘acquire’ sell-government-underite’ apis;. tread” tHe‘ patti" 
of progress, and-consider it.an act:of merit to-diefor thelr benefector, Englitd ” 
in her hour-of trial:.. Government should:at dnce:set to: worte tor wih he Weare 
of the children. of the-seil,.in order:to achieve: which! object” iv: iveornd be Zl 
with ite efforts. to: mamtain:' the peace,, eschew: those: objentionahld f 
against the doing. of.which. the entire :cotintey: is now full: of conmplaiues, * 
of these things -is.the undue. severity: with whieh it ha’! of late Be mh treatin! 
Pressy sigh is considered -:a- necessary safetyr valve integer} vinise . 
Alter condemning, the basshness:of the! punistiments recenthy:infildtdd of} eik 
‘editors and reproducing Mr. Hyndeman’s indictment of Government in the. 
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Times:i in connection with the Tilak case, the journal says that the objection: 


abletdoings teferred to constitute. a blot on British justice and the fair fame of 
thie:British'nation: _ ‘Signs are-not, however, wanting.to show, it adds, that the 
Govetnment is about to:take ‘some’ steps to remedy the existing state. of, 


affairs and. to convert: British rale into a real blessing to the people of. 
India, pat 


, « 


‘The Ingilab (Lahore), of the ia October aii publishes: an: 


“ Ja article headed .“‘ The effect of Weste 
Weiter ee ee civilisation on India.’ The: dark. 
side of Western civilisation, it says, which was introduced: into::India :by> 


British tule, may be expressed: in one word—materialism. It thas permeated. 
the entire Indian Society, with materialistic ideas, which have greatly injured 
the country and eaten into the very vitals of the people: The Brahmins. of. 
olden days use to practise the severest austerities and to pass: their lives. 
in spreading the light of knowledge and liberty throughout: the ‘country,. in 
acquainting the people with their rights, and in trying to minimise oppression- 
on the part of the rulers, They.cared ‘nothing for lucre, let the morrow. 
take care of itself, eschewed good food and fine clothes, and dedicated . their 
lives to the service of soctety. Their descendants of the present. generation, 
however, lead a life of pleasure and know nothing of ‘religion, and this has 
sapped all the vitality of the community. Similarly, the Kshatriyas, also have 
fallen from their old ideals and are lacking in that courage which prompts one 
to sacrifice one self for the oppressed. Thousands of their co-religionists are 
being looted by frontier dacoits, who also offer gross insults to the women 
folk of their victims, Have they, however, ever given the matter a thought 
and been led to remember that at one time they were the protectors of: 
their own country ? It is true that the sceptre has passed away - from . their 
hands, but have they ever reminded those whorule the country. now -of:. the 
latter’s duty in the matter ? After remarking they no longer deserve to. be . 
called Kshatriyas, the paper deplores the prevalence of materialism: among 
students and other classes of natives also, and says that. the evil will soon 
degrade them to the level of beasts, It reminds, them of the saying of ia 
great politician that he alone can serve his country. and nation ‘who. cannot: 
bé*conquered by all the riches and women in .the world. — In conclusion, it 
asks’ them ‘to rise above mean passions and to forego worldly pleasures in 


order to make education compulsory in, and to banish famine and poverty. 
from, the country. - 


é 5. ' The Ingilat (Lahore) » of. the it October iad siliilies 
Wester cation i i aa, - an article headed “ The effect of Wes- 
| tern civilisation on India,” in which, 
in, continuation of its foregoing! iatancls, it) says that at‘one time India 
imparted: knowledge.to.the whole world, was the richest and most: presperous 
country. on the face of the earth, could boast of matchless arts and industries, 
and was the home of happintess:and the fountain-héad ‘of religion.’ Thanks to 
_ We ster :civilisation and rule, however, it. is ‘the home of i ignorance to-day, 
: ag arter bf its, population cannot procure two iiéals a day, Its arts and in- | 

_ dustrie haye been Tuined;.and: cries of:distréss ‘and suffering’ are to’ be heard 
: from, 3 all parts of it. .. But the worst of it is that religion has disappeared’ from 
the. cot intry. . It. would not have mattered if Indiatis had learnt: from ‘others’ 


the means a acquiring wealth: ‘OF if they: had sat to es el secular edcuation 


% 
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at the feet of Western-teachers. They have fallen so low that they run after 
- the white people for a knowledge. even of - religion. Those mlechhas whom 
their forefathers did not allow even to touch the Hindu ‘scriptures have‘ ,come 
ta be their spiritual guides, -The paper then goes on to say that while 
Western civilisation has degraded India to the lowest depths it has placed 
Japan at the head of the world. The reason why the same thing has affected 
the two countries differently is to be found in their respective political condi- 
tions. Japan is not the slave of foreigners ard that is why the things which 
have imparted strength to her have worked the ruin of this country. The 
_only way for Indians to better their lotis to gird up their loins to obtain 
_ Swaray and to devote all their efforts to breaking their chains of slavery. The 
editor adds that the Mikado’s Government imported teachers from abroad, 
sent Japanese youths to foreign countries to acquire techincal education, and 
opened industrial schools and colleges in the country. The British, on 
the contrary, have killed the industries of India and taken her entire trade 
into their own hands by force. They have not established even one Technical 
College in the country on the lines of the Tokio College. Indeed, where 
was the necessity for their doing so after having destroyed Indian trade and 
industries ? Government has also made no arrangements for imparting 
moral and religious instruction to the people, with the resu't that the latter 
are sinking deeper into the abyss of immorality and irreligion from day to 
day. The students of Government Schools are only taught that their ances- 
tors were savages, that their religion consists of the worship of the elements 
and of ghosts, and that the Vedas are a bundle of superstitions. This sort 
of education may make John Bulls of them and not (worthy) descendants of 
the vishis of old. Unfortunate are those parents and boys who, for one 
reason or other, prefer the Government College to the D. A.-V. College, 
the Islamia College or the Khalsa College. National Colleges alone should 
be patronised, because they improve the morals of their students, implant 
sacred feelings of nationality in their hearts, create in them a desire to serve 
their religion and country, and make self-sacrificing men of them. After re- 
marking that the moral and religious condition of the Japanese is, unlike 
that of Indians, all that could be desired, the /sgi/ab says that although Japan 
came under tbe influence of Western civilisation only half a century back 


over 97 per cent. of the Mikado’s subjects are able to read and write. In_ 


India, however, which has been in contact with the said civilisation for about 
one and a half centuries, barely 14 per cent. of the popula:ion can sign their 
names. The backwardness of this country is due to Government being, un- 
like that of Japan, chary of spending money on the education of the people. 


Again, while the latter Government is anxious to improve the phy- 


sique of its subjects quite the reverse is the case with the Government 
of India, which will, perhaps, deprive the people even of their /athses in a 
short time. Besides, the system of education obtaining in the country is 

such that University examinations shatter the health even of the most robust 
student. The education imparted, moreover, is not only very expensive, but 
is also subversive of the national prosperity, because, as it does not include’ 
technical instruction, it: cannot fit its ‘recipients: to eard their bread. " ‘The 
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majorship, | however high his’ social positidn may ‘be: Nay, hé can-obtain eved 
these pdsts only after sweating in the service for so ‘years, whereas a raw 
youth of 25 from England can lord it over veteran soldiers who have seen néarly 
‘a dozen campaigns and havé won a number of medals. Again, even the Unired 
States lad to apologise to Japan for the-insulting treatment of some Japanese 
in that republic. Natives should remember that only ‘that nation is respected 
by the world which enjoys Swaraj. No one respects a slave. As the people 
of this country are the slaves of foreigners they are respected neither:at homé 
nor abroad. They have to face poverty and disgrace in their own land, 
while in foreign countries they aré subjected to the grossest oppression: May 
God grant Swaraj to Indians, so that all’ their troubles may come:to a 
speedy end! 


16 _— under the hendhig A veldable advice”, the Civil nd 


Military News (Ludhiana), of the 96th 
October 1908, says that Mr. Whish, 
late™ of the Indian Civil Service, has contributed an article to the Indian 
Review on the subject of the prevailing unrest. The writer, it adds, is of 
opinion that important changes have become necessary in the methods of 
administration now obtaining in India. The advice tendered is sound to the 
core and the authorities should not fail to carry it into practice. All that 
natives demand is that they should be given a large share in the government 
of their country and that the highest posts in all branches of. the public 
service should be open to them. Nothing i is further from their minds than 
that British rule, which has proved so auspicious to them, should disappear 
from India. They only wish to achieve political and material advancement 
with the help and under the sympathetic guidance of their present rules. 
‘The paper next remarks that if Lord Morley’s scheme of réforms does not 
come up to the expectations of educated natives it will greatly disappoint the 
people, It then endorses the advice of Mr. Whish to Indians not to. throw 
off the British yoke, and urges Hindus and Muhammadans to leave off quarrel 


ling and to endeavour to improve the political, industrial and commercial 
condition of India. 


17. The fagsiet (Lahore),. of the, roth (received on the @8th) . October 


poanee 1908, publishes an. article. headed 

_ Sweraj, baycott and. national education 1 
firm dotorminntion and. faith in God, The paper begins. by. observing, that, 
the most powerful weapon for obtaining Swaraj. consists notin the. bomb, . but, 
in strong resolution and faith. i in God. If natives, it adds, were to freely use; 
this weapon they would be certain to achieve victory, . There has been more 
than one war between | freedom and. slavety in. the past, and the day hag 
invariably . been won by the former, which always had God on its side. A 
tyrant 1 never pasts ' with the sweets of power for. the good of his. subjects, and 
his oppression : at last drives the latter to use all sorts of. ‘means (to put an end 
to his tyranny). The English had to pay a heavy price for the liberty now 
enjoyed by them, and had to struggle for it for about 1 5000 years. Daring 


this:period | hundreds of respectable men were sent. to jail in. diverse ways, a 


to 3 SS, ; 


te: ous ‘Persecution. All, this was done, with the s sole object. 0 


ing: the tyrant” to practise oppression and to suck the life- jood of "a 


a Pye nam — - —— a —- “| sm —_—_- << —“—_ 


large number of, persons were branded as, rebels and sent to the gallows, r many 
ported. from the:. cauntry, and. not, a. few. were subjected, to 


be 


people for some time longer. When, therefore, English’ Kings have not 
hesitated to keep their own: fellow-countrymen in the’ chains ‘of’ slavery in 
order to enjoy, themselyes, how can‘they consent to grant Swaraj to an alien 


_ people and, country: governed: by them:?. . Natives : should remember that it is 
but natural that their present rulers:should ‘be averse. to'granting’ them Swaraj : 


mo one. gives another anything unless he féels ‘satisfied that he can ‘get 
something in return. It.is nothing short of ‘foolisliness' on the part of the 


people of India to ask for Swaraj from: the \Btitish : authorities. ‘The: 


history of the world does not contain a ‘single’instance in: which: one 
nation received Swaraj from another. -Nay, even ‘kings ruling their own 
countrymen do not confer liberty on the latter until the'sword is flourished in 
their faces. The Sultan has granted a constitution to his subjects not in a 
fit of generosity, but simply to preserve his head on his shoulders. The English 
beheaded Charles I merely because they looked upon him as a menace ‘to 

their national freedom. Again, if King. John-had not signed the Magna 
Charta he would assuredly have been put to death. After remarking that 
the Czar Nicholas was killed by his subjects, the paper says that a perusal 
of European history shows that the rulers of those, European countries ‘in 
which the popular (/z#. republican) form of Government obtains in these days 
were either put to the sword by their subjects or had to bend the knee to the 
latter. Indians also, it adds, can obtain Swaraj (only):in the way in which 
other nations have scoured that boon. The best way for them to attain the 
* desired end is to teach every Indian mother what Swaraj means and to make 
her trans mit the lesson to her children. If this were done it would not be 
difficult for the people to obtain Swaraj in one generation. The editor 
exhorts his fellow countrymen to act up to his suggestion and says that every 
native boy should be told by his mother as follows :—“ Thou hast been born 
to obtain Swaray and to put down slavery. I carried thee (in my womb) for 
9 months in the hope that thou wilt relieve the sufferings of Mother Bharat. 


It is thy duty to eschew ease and pleasure all thy days and to lead a life of. 
self-sacrifice in order to obtain Swaraj. I shall have been repaid | for all the. 


hardships and sufferings which I endured in bringing thee up. and thou wilt 
have been absolved of all thy.duty to me if thou wilt spend they life in the 
service of Mother Bharat. The mission of thy life does not consist in 
amassing countless wealth in this world. On the contrary, I have borne thee 


to spend thy lakhs, shouldst thou possess lakhs, for the good of thy country« 
men....... Go, my son, make thy living in the world like’ alion. Cast not thy 


‘eyes on the unconsumed portion of a carcass. Let no individual or nation 
, deprive thee of thy liberty. Lions can live in a cage, but ‘they never lead the 
- life of slavery, wagging their tails like dogs.” The paper concludes by pro- 


mising to revert to the subject in its next issue, in which it will state what : 


sacrifices are required from the lovers of Swaray. 


18, The Ingilab (Lahore), of the gath October: oa satitdenhi an: 
co article headed * Swaraj boypats and 


national: education.” «The: 


by remarking that evenaiaal is the, nation | which takes advantage of the physi- : 
cal and moral weakness of another to enslave it and:to.work its: mini every. 


atty © 


respect. Tf every inhabitant of a country, it-adds, is not given-an. oppor 
to serve’in,the army, the physical growth of, the people concerned re 
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ma nation is taptameunt, ta. seennibaiins it and: éelling it to remain in a 
state, of slavery for exer and, nexer to, think ef obtaming Smaraj:' Again, if 


the people are excluded, from holding public; affices requiring gréat prudence, 
wisdam, aod. staresmanship in their incumbents, it means that their rulers do 


not wish them, te. acquire: administrative ability and would keep them ina 
state of dependence for ever.. Similarly, to ‘keep the select men ameng them 


qut, of 0 in which,they coultl ‘solve: theix' country’s educational, commer- 


. Gah politigad, and, finaagial: ‘problems is to tefl the people that they’ shall 
always, be. of low statua. wantitig in spirituality and that their life-blood will 


Gantinye to ke, suskes:by theis rulers. The same fate befalls a nation which 
ig, not, freq. te faveur the principles: of free trade or protection. asi it pleases. 
The; Bane shen, goes on to. say that it is indispensable for ensuring national, 
Rrpgcese in India-that. the country: should have Swaray, t. .¢., natives should. 


— gevern, themselves. Sa long:as the people: cannot ‘obtain Swaraj. it is. impos: 


sible.fpr them: toachieve psogvess in” any direction: Foreign, rule cripples, 
and: dwar fp, a: Netian in all. respbcts, ‘anid the people of India “should. remember 
that.if, they: are net: afforded facilities for thaking physical, mental and 
spiritual advancement). thisiis being done with the deliberate abject of work- 
ing theig.min. They should bear: in mind‘ that those nations which become 
the slayes of others.and ‘do: not'tty‘to ‘shake-off'their claims of slavery are, 
doomed, to; destruction, If Indians exert’ thiemselyes and make the neces- 


sary ascrifices they will: be certain'te obtain Swavay. ‘They should curtail. « 


theis, wants.and: spend: ‘the savings in: making education free in. the country, 
this heing the most: powerful'weapon for securing. Swaray. In conclusion, 
the paper expresses satisfaction: at the birth of nationalism among, the people 
and at their struggles to-become free and“to cease leading the, life of animals. 


| 19. The Ingtlaé (Lahore), of. the: 31st. Octeber: 1908). publishes: an: 
Saarai. article headed: ““Smerdy, beycott’ and’ 


: national.educatiem:: nationalism:in’ our 
religion.” It: says that.to serve one’s nation: is to.rendes: senvice: to God! and 


that those who will not make sacrifices for thein nation cam: never be ‘its true: . 


servants. Those natives, adds.the- ‘paper, wha, have embraced tite “religion 
ofnationalism, should preach . their faith  with,ar whole. Heart; The stadents: 


among tliem stiopld impress the excellence, of! theit creed: on: tiveir® fiends; 
mothers and younger brothers. and. sisters; while the:clerks:in theic rinks-sttauld’ 
preach it to their canfréres. These preachers, should; however, nevec- forget’ 
that if'they do not fully conform to, the. principles: of: nationalism: no one? will 
listen to them. The editor then goes.an to.say,that those who/lovetté nation: 
sHoulil' posses. an iron constitution, should. stick: to their principles. even’ ati’ the: 


risk: ofilive and in the,teeth of the grossest. oppression,.and: should keep : alive: 


in-their hearts tlie fire of patriotism, in, which.they should consume their: all; 
bodies, minds, wealth, children, wives and. comfarts.. They, should live the 
life, of sadhmssand sanyases. (ascetics) and ‘purify the hearts of the entire popu- 
latian with.the fragrant smoke front tle-altar on which burns the incense’ of 
Smaeas -The-pebple, addsthie-/ngitab; should be prepared for the war.in which." é 


HER, truth, liberty: and selfivespect! stand’ on one side, ‘and’ tyranny, ‘cunning, 
slayery and idishonour-on:the-other, ‘Ini short, the pure: thought _ if Swaro, 
di; atedrin the: mirid of" every inhabitant” of'the « coun wh ch’ ‘will, in. 


the Somat, ponent aed = Siva? ovaj in whose ‘shade 
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; 


the entire Indian ‘nation will taste’of peace and happiness. Famine and pesti- 
lence will then disappear; illiteracy, irteligion:and immorality will depart from 
the country. } materialism which foreign rule has brought. in its wake will be 
banished ; education will be: made free and imparted to,both the: rich:.and the 
poor ; superstitious beliefs will become unknown, and gloom.will give place to _ 


sunshine and happiness, In conclusion, the paper says that_if the people fight 
for Snaraj with a firm determination, God, will assuredly grant them victory. 


20, Ina paragraph headed ‘ Truth of the assertion and ‘historical evi- 


Self-sacrifices and Searaj, dence” the /ngi/ab (Lahore); of the agth 


October 1903, says that self-sacrifice is 
not a synonym for death. It means the dedication, by hundreds of pious 


‘men in a country, of their lives to the fulfilment of some high mission and the 
daily endurance of hardships by them in the achievement of . their object. It 
is easy for a man to strangle or starve himself to.death, but itis a very hard 
task to play with a dagger night and day, as every patriot has to do, The 
editor then calls upon his fellow-countrymen.to lead a life of the above sort 
of self-sacrifice, adding that their efforts will be certain to raise their nation. 
He next refers to some instances of self-sacrifice: by Sikhs, and says that it 
mas owing to their being a self-sacrificing people that the Guru’s followers in 
spite of their being small in numbers, succeeded in wresting the reins of gov 


ernment from the hands of Muhammadans, and made themselves the strongest 


military power in the country shortly after. They had sowed the seed of self- 
sacrifice.and reaped the fruit of Swaray. If (the present generation of) natives 
also make sacrifices, their efforts will certainly bear fruit. 


a1. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 31st October 1908, publishes an 

‘How aatives can raise themselves. | article headed : Fate and wisdom : in 
a whieh it says that man is admittedly 

the noblest of created beings. There are, however, men and men, and it is 
for this reason that some.of them are ruled over by others. It should not, 
nevertheless, be concluded that all men are not created equal by nature. 
Those who are governed by their fellow-men have only themselves to thank for 
living in a state of subjection. A man reaps only what he sows and cannot 
escape the consequences of his deeds. The paper then goes on to say that 
a person who believes in fate does not deserve to be called a human being and 
ean have no incentive to better his position. Such men are a curse to society 
and should rid the earth of their accursed presence. It is Indians’ belief in 
fate which has brought about the downfall of this country and prevents them 
from exerting themselves to better their lot. ‘They were led to believe that the 
English had been placed over them by God and that they themselves had.heen 
involved in degradation. Consequently, they began to look. upon themselves 
as contemptible and weak beings, and threw themselves at the feet of ‘those 


| oe eagien) whom they considered to be the favourites of fortuite ahd of 


. This has led the latter to rob them of their wealth and -land,: and to 
ase them not even a crust of bread, Will not Indians .bethink themselves 
even now? Will not even hunger impel them to find out the truth? Can 
they not be brought to their senses even by the cries.of the gry and naked 
among them? “They. should -know that: there is ‘no'such thing as fate.” ‘They 


should not ascribe the wealth and hover: Barr = see oe he arehy to 
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shame: them inf mending théirs ways: ‘sIntleed;: 1 all : frdepehdeminiaded 
Englishmen dondemn::this cdnduct on their, part; atid; if they: abe roparded: to 
Aaglo-Indiane 48 foolish, low. and: mean, they theniselves are to blame for wis? 
The paper: concludes by urgiag —s te opens to ~—— er and 6 
nore ete ‘legs:: - Des (00 GRoB 6h at {10° 


st + The Tagilab Teh, of ii ‘gist’ Bote go, abtehée’ a 
in - trahslation of an article headed ‘*"’tndia 


ge athe thigh tival’ “Ameriea, vs * whith — 
a) Bande ubtersin cote the a iat ee — Fea SS & 78 


s “we It Indians are freed tram, shackles. tases rescued: out,of the clatches .of the 
Haglteh) | they. would become the strongest nation of the | world, at the United States 
had charge of the educational work in ‘India this country would s sogn become one of the 
gteatest in the world.’ The English 46 nat! date to develop the ‘minds of the hatives, 


My 


pethiips feating they may take thie'samé:- action as the American colonies? == - > 


“."." aT his'te ove of ‘the views the Revd. J. T. Sandetland holds in regard to tha “edi. 
éational condition of- India, Sunderland is a great student of the oriént and has ‘spent 
much time in <investigating the ‘religious, eductional and social coadition of the 
people. Recently he madé a specch in England j in which he said :— 


s. « “©The Indian.people are a brainy race. I have heard British officials say theré 
are many Indians who are their superiors iutellectually India was a Civilized count+y 
when people wearing war paint were running around on the present British isles 
The British took India state by state, by helping one fight against another. Thea they 
disarmed the natives. Now they give them but -an inferior education, . It. is the 
American Missionaries who are teaching the people. 


: * 


Cepabittion of tedlane, 


a. 
aé@ 


. India safer than agreed, hs ace aa ae 


hee ; - ’ 

=. we ‘There is is no safer country to travel, in than in India. [ felt ees going about 
there than I did in the streets of London, There was less chance of being assaulted 
and robbed. The natives are kind-hearted and considerate to the traveller, 1 not..only 
traversed the large cities bt I also visited snall villages. I studied the people i in their 
liomes. The more I saw of them the more fully convinged.I became that they are a 
great people héld in subjection. ‘ The resources of thé ¢ country ate numberless and’ if 
thiey were educate‘l and permitted to rale bessarasitead india wodld soon become a 
sécond United States. if 

“t Thete is a great deal of political unrest. All the: high positions are held’ by 

Englishmen, and the ‘natives are given only the minor offices. -While I was in Poonk 
I ‘attended a Political Congress, :where I had an awceied of secing the attitude of the 
people towards the Goyernment.”” _ 
.°. ‘Fhe article is preceeded by the fo lowing notes::~< 


‘- | it Phe article which we: tratislate for the benefit of otir-readers' was written es 
liberal-minded Englishnian, who has genuine sympathy with Indians in their (present) 
helpless condition. : His: hame is Sunderlaad and. he isa graduate of the Chicago. 
University, -H¢ has toured, through almost the whole of India and is therefore — 
x ne with the-country’s internal conditi on —The Edi i 

co). 93s Aindusten (Lahore), af the 2grd October, 1.008, publishes.’ ‘an 
-artiele. weeded : The Sia testees ‘Ree. 

: “public” from .the . pet; of . Pandit, 
Rambbaj Dutt Chaudhri, ‘The writer begins by saying that. @ perusal.of the; 
histoty of: ‘Switzesland shows, how. several peoples speaking. different languages, 
professing d'Gerent religions and following, different, modes. of living, can hee: 
come.one.and cart establish a strong and. powerful. republic. He next.. refers, 


‘ ‘the Windssion Republic” 


to. India’s dewant. for Swaraj and. says that s struggle hetween Anglo-Indianey 
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who-ace all: powerful:in-the couttry, and the: children:of the.soil, who ‘have: tio’ 
political. sights, has commenced in: right earnest. When the -résolutions’. 
adopted by the National Congress, he’ adds, are, Jike- those . passed: by the’ 


Plebeian Assembly of Rome; treated as law, the struggle: referred to will come’ - | 


to an end and all obstacles'will have been removed from the people’s: path 
(?to self-government), Before; however, that day can arrive’ natives will 
havé to pass through several stages of training and discipline. After remark: 


ing that in order to prevent Swaray proving a failure educated Indians should 
spread education among the masses and make the latter keep pace wish them on’. 
the road t» political liberty, the writer says that he wishes to give his fellow 


countrymen a training in the art of self-government. His proposal is that the 
twelve thousand subscribers to the As#dustan, who belong’ to different reli- 
gions and follow different modes of living, should form themselves into a 
Hindustan Republic. A\l important matters affecting the well- -being of the 


paper should be laid before'them and decided acccrding tothe votes of the - 


majority, provided the decision dces not clash with law, honesty, common 
sense and the admitted policy of the paper The proprietor will be the presi- 
dent of this Republic and will have the power to veto a decision arrived at by’ 
the majority of the subscribers. The sphere of the organisation could te ex. 
tended in the course of time and the members could be consulted on munici- 
pal, social and political matters, and in the end. on questions affecting the 
entire nation. | 

| ¢4. ‘Writing under the heading “ The difference between patriotism 
| and communal love,” . the J/ngzileb 
(Lahore), of the 31st October 1908, 
observes that love for country should not be sacrificed at the altar of love for 
community. : This means, it adds, that Hindus and Muhammadans: should 
subordinate their communal interests to those of the country, because what 
is' good for the country must be so for both communities, Those who think 
of their personal interests first are extremely narraw-minded and short-sighted 
and the downfall of India is ascribable to such worthies.s When different 
communities take up their permanent residence. in a country they become 


Patriotism end Con muna! Icve. 


children of the same soil and should work unitedly to promote the welfare of 


their commen motherland. The paper exhorts Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Christians not to let their religious convictions stand ia the way ot their love 
for the country. 
as, The /ngtlub (Lahore), of the 24th October 1908, publishes a 
communication from one G, A’; 
‘ p- : Khan headed “ Sardar Ajit Singh,” 
The writer reports hin at one of the two recent: meetings of the Free Indian 
Society the Indians residing in London adopted a resolution recording their 
feelings of deep respect for the brave and fearless’ Punjabi patriot, Sardar “Ajit 
Singh, applauding his conduct in establishing the 7ilak Ashram for the service 
of the country and the nation, and expressing the hope that, “unmindful of 
outside” threats and mistaken policy, he will continue doing the patriotic 
work undertaken by | him. - 


I. —AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER, 


06, The Ingilab (Lahore), of of the 24th October 1908, publishes an 
| article. headed “ Troubles of the fron» _ 


bia rafds into British terltory. eee tier Hindus and the duty. of. Govern: * 


v 
* »! 4 


ment,’ Tribal badmashes it says loot hundreds of Hindus every year, ‘insult the 
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females of the: latter, and wound or: carry: away their victims, : So far, however, 
Government has made no satisfactory arrangemenfs for putting an end :to:thts 
state ot affairs. Is it moraily right in.collecting different taxes: from those 
whose lives and property it is powerless to protect? Again,.why does it not 
permit the frontier Hindus to -keep arms for defending themselves. against 
tribal dacoits ? If it does not do so through fear of: their using those arms 
to commit breaches of the peace how can it forget that foreigners are shed- 
ding the blood of its subjects ? But it is natives. whose blood is being spilt, 
and Government will bestir itself only when 4 or 5 Europeans are killed on the 
frontier. The paper then goes on to:say -that. tridesmen, being. blaodt-hirsty 
savages. and bigots of the first water, consider it an act of merit to kill Hindys 
and that the only wayto make them mend their devilish ways is treat. them 


.in the manner in which they were dealt with by Hari Singh Nalwa in the time 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The other way to make the brigands behave 
_ themselves is to allow every person on the frontier to keep arms, In case 


Government is not prepared to adopt either of. these suggestions or is too 
weak to relieve the-sufferings of its subjects, it should hand over the frontier 
districts to the Amir, so as to enable the helpless frontier Hindus to taste of 
peace once more. The Hindus in Afghanistan enjoy greater securicy of life 
and property than their co-religionists in the frontier districts, 


IIJ.—NATIVE STATES, 


27. In a paragraph headed ‘“ Wanted a Muhammadan member on 


' ‘Rat 1? 
¥ aridkot Council of Regency. the Council of Regency ’ F aidkot, 


the Czvil and Military News (Ludhi- 
4na), of the 26th October 1908, asks the Commissioner of Jullundur to 


select a Muhammadan official to fill the vacancy caused on the said 
Council by the death of Sardar Abdul Ghafur Khan. . 


Faridkot Council of Regency. i | 28. The Va kel (Amritsar), of 
| the sist October 1908, writes to a 
° similar effect. 


IV —KINE-KILLING. 


29. In a paragraph headed “the jhatka question at Kasur.” the 


_ Lagqtlab (Lahore), of the gist October 
halts quatine of Taaw: 1908, remarks tRat there is no reason 


why Muhammadans should p:event Hindus or Sikhs from eating shatka 
meat or why they should express indignation at the latters’ conduct 
in doing so or oppose the cooking of the-said meat in the precincts 


of a school. If they have a right to eat halal meat, the Sikhs also 


are free to consume ;hatka meat. After remarking the former threaten 
to cook beef (if the latter use zhatka meat at schools), the paper says 
that the Sikhs will retaliate by cooking pork, which will, however, lead 
to fighting and bloodshed. It concludes by advising ‘ee to eschew 


bigotry and act righteously. 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


$0. The Sadik-ul-Akhvar Renae of the 17th (received on the agth 
‘Hin dus are Mubammadans _' ~ Oetober 1908, publishing a communi: 
cation headed “ Necessity of Union 


) miaiann Hindue and ‘Mebemaiend.”” The writer bia thas the existence 
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of dissensions between the two communities is ‘traceable to the bigotry 
of Aurangzebe, an obstinate’ ruler, who did immense harm even to his 
dwn co-feligionists, After remarking that the followers of Islam and Hindu- 
ism generally fall out over the killing of kine, the writer exhorts Mu- 
salmans to respect the religious susceptibilities of their Hindu‘neighbours. 
They should leave off killing kine, especially as they can obtain the 
flesh of goats and ‘sheep in great abundance. The correspondent wishes 
to add that in India beef is consumed chiefly by the British soldiery 
and not by Moslems who are blamed for killing cows for no reason. 
In conclusion,: ‘he suggests that committees should be established at 
different places to devise. means to put an end to kine-killing, Butchers 
should be made to vow not to kill kine and those of them who cannot 
make a living otherwise should be helped with money to enable them to 
engage in some other trade. 


31. Writing under the heading ‘ Grit’ Azndustan (Lahore), of the goth 
: Qctober 1908, says that a Bengali 
Brahmin, who visited Lahore on the 
occasion of the last Dussehra, accused the Panjabis of having become 
cowards and advised them to regain theirlast courage from the English, 
This reminds the editor of an article in the September number of the 
Nineteeth cextury and after in which the writer, the Earl of Meath, discusses 
the question whether the English still retain the “’ grit ” which characterised 
their forefathers. The Panjabis also, he adds, should institute a comparison 
between themselves and their forefathers and see whether they can boast of 
that grit and manliness which make men reck nothing of physical sufferings 
and regard the performance of a duty, however difficult and unpleasant, as an 
act of great merit. He concludes by publishing a translation of a Bengali 
national song composed by Robindro Nath Tagore, who exhorts “ an unfortu- 
nate youth” to go on working single-handed if no one comes to his 
help. 


Anadvice to the Punjabis. 


32, The /ngslab (Lahore), of the 24th October 1908, publishes a com- 
munication from Sardar Ajit Singh 

—— . headed “National festivals”. After 
remarking that the festivals observed by a nation constitute an index to its 
vitality, the writer says. that although tke Hindu national festivals are the 
oldest in the world the followers of Hinduism do not emulate the example 
af the heroes honoured by them, As an instance in point, he states that they 
unhesitatingly use thousands of maunds of (imported) sugar, which is purified 


with the blood.and bones of kine, in celebrating the Diwali festival in honour 
of Rama, a descendant of the Raghus, not a few of whom endangered their 
lives in order to protect the cow. The spectacle, hd’ adds, i is shameful and 


reprehensible in the extreme and does not say mych for the Hindy sense of 
national self-respect. Must not Rama, he enquires, be sending down curses 
from heaven on those who spread. beef-eating (gae-khori) among Hindus in 


honouring , his memory? The writer next urges Hindus to do away with the 
evil and asks Muhammadans to join hands with them, remarking | that the 
use. of imported sugar goes. against the Prophet’s faith also and that large 
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VII.—GBNERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


) (a)—Fudicsal. 
33: . a paragraph headed ‘“* The . murder " a Native at Jatogh : g 
the Rajput Gazette. (Lahore), of the 
- 924th October 1908, expresses surprise 
at the acquittal of Corporal Cullen. It is not easy to understand, adds the 
paper, that the accused, who was on duty and in complete possession of his 
senses, should have suddenly gone ‘mad just at the time of committing the 


Corporal Cullen’s case. 


murder. ‘The jury’s’ verdict is undoubtedly to be deplored, but it. is 


inéxplicable how a lawyer of Mr. Justice Rattigan’ s calibre could 


bring himself to accept the finding. After enquiring whether his con- 
duct cannot be attributed to racial partiality, the Rajput Gasette says that 


int ‘mary ‘other similar cases also natives have not been able to obtain jnstice 


against Europeans. It is a strange sort of justi ce, adds the paper, that a 


European guilty of murdering or ill-treating a native should be acquitted by 
a sttetching of the letter of the law in his favour, but that a native prosecuted 
by a European should be most severely punished (/z4. sent to hell), although 
his offence may be a very light one. This constitutes a most disgraceful 
blot ‘on Government’s sense of justice, and it is a matter of surprise that the 
‘author ities should keep silent inthe matter. 


34. Ina paragraph headed “ Corporal Cullen’s case,” Hindusten 


(Lahore), of the 30th October 1908, 


Corporal Cullen’s case. 


it adds, was tried by a jury consisting wholly of Europeans, but that 


a Tilak’s prayer to be tried by his fellow countrymen was rejected by’ 


r. Justice Daver. Such incidents help to strengthen the popular belief that 
ts catmot obtain justice against Europeans. Indeed, * white man 


accused of assaulting or murdering a native is let off on some pretext or other. 


says that the accused has been ac- 
quitted on the pretext that he committed the act in a fit of insanity. Cullen, 


If a gora’kicks a psnkha coolie to death the mishap is attributed to a rupture: 


of the spleen. The other pleas consist in the murderer having been ina 


state of intoxication or under a fit of temporary insanity, In conclusion, the 
paper ‘says that cases likethe one under reference have shaken the people’s 
faith im British justice, which is undoubtedly a bad omen. 

35: Ina paragraph headed ‘‘ The Hindu Muhammadan question ” the 


Ingilab (Lahore), of the 24th October. 


Mr. Shab Din's appointment to the Bench of the 4908, says that Akbar was always 
Chief Coust. 


result was that his reign. was one of peace and strengthened the foundations 


careful to hold the scales even, The 


of the’ Mughal Empire. Aurangzeb followed the contrary course and thereby - 


created unrest in the country, set Hindus and Muhammadans by the ears, 
and undermined the foundations of the empire. He cared nothing for justice 
and made public appointments from motives of favouritism, 1.¢., sowed bad 


blood between different sections of the poputatron. The editor then enquires. 


whether the British Government also is not creating disunion in the country 


and whether it does not follow the policy of “ Divide and rate.” The appoint- | 
ment of Mr. Shah Din to the Bench of the Chief Court, he adds, has . aroused’. 


7 indignation: ‘throughout the Punjab and the people are accusing Government 
of having perpetrated a piece of gross injustice. Lala Lal Chand’s chims’ 
have been overlooked on the score merely of his being a Hindu, and merit and’ 
and ability have had to go to the wall. After enquiring whether the days of 
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Aurangzeb have returned, the editor reminds Government that justice is the 
most powerful weapon for maintaining peace in the country. If it wields this 


weapon with vigour all unrest will disappear from the land and Hindus and 


Muhamiiadans will live in place. 


36. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 30th October . 1908, published a con 
munication from Lala Hardyal, headed 
a Barristership,. The writer says that 
hundreds of native youths who go to England to become barristers squander 
their parents’ money, fall away from their religion, are spoiled for life, and oti 
their return home help to increase British influence in the country. Apparently, 
he.adds, there was never any need of barristers in India. The locally manyw- 
factured pleaders were wholly sufficient for the requirements of the Indian 
courts, while the Law Colleges in the country itself could have answered the 
purpose of disgracing the Hindu Shashtras and the higher classes of Hindus: 
‘The correspondent then goes on to say that Government's object in allowing 
persons called to the bar in England to practice in India was to enable well 
connected but impoverished Englishmen to grab the money of samindars and 
sahukars through the courts of law. After remarking that Englishmen prac- 
tising at the bar in India are one of the agencies by which the country’s wealth 
is drained away to England, he avers that the second object in view was to 
work the ruin of Hindus. The leaders of every nation consist of ra:ses and 
samindars, who spend money on religious works and consequently wield 
influence over their fellow countrymen. It is to the advantage of the British 
Government to spoil the sons of raises and to mzke the national leaders of 
the people overlook their duties. It was, however, out of the question for 
Englishmen in India to invite Hindus to feasts, while the latter were averse to. 
marrying the former’s daughters. They, therefore, hit on a novel plan to gain 
their object, v1z., to attract Hindw youths to England with the barrister’s 
gown asa bait. They thought that by shaking hands with beautiful English 
women, by dressing themselves after English fashion and by eating English 
dishes and speaking the English language Hindus going to England would’ 
become anglicised, would begin to look down upon their co-religionists and would: 
become the slaves of the English not only from a political point of view but: 
from the: moral and economic standpoints also. It was further thought that 
they would at least begin to eat and drink with the English and: that this would: 
prove the thin edge of the wedge inthe matter of making them cast their lot 
entirely with the latter. . In short, the object in view was to disgust them with: 
the Hindu nation and religion and to make them associate with tke English. 


37.. The Shang Stat (Jhang); of the 31st October 1908, acknowledges: 
the following subscriptions towards 


Barrister-at-Law - 


The $hang. Sial libel case. 
“The fund i in aid- of Banke Diyal.”’ 


Rs.. A. P. 
Lala Hira Lal; of Toba Tek Singh . oo fF Ole 
‘Anonymous subscribers at Khushab .... ge: ous OR Ble oy 
Lala Diwan Chand, of Dhilwan eo eee o: ne 
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(/)—Railways and Communications. 


38. Hindustan (Lahore), of the goth | October 1908, publishes a paras 
graph headed ‘Travelling by rail, in 
which it says that travelling by rail is 
becoming more unsafe from day to day. Several collisions, it adds, have 
occurred at different places within a short time and hundreds of lives have been 
lost. During the past few months crime has begun to be committed in trains 
and it has become unsafe for women to undertake journies by rail. The 
paper next refers to the murder of Miss Taylor, as also to the incident on the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway in which a Muhammadan lady had to jump out 
of the train-to protect her honour from a white Ticket-Inspector. The delay 
on the part of the railway authorities, it adds, in redressing the above grievances 
is undesirable in the extreme and is creating distrust in the country. 


inp of railway passengers. 


39. Ina paragraph headed “ Railway accidents” the Fhang Sia/ 
(Jhang), of the s1st October 1908, 
says that there was a time when travel 
ling by rail was considered a very comfortable means of locomotion. Of late, 
however, both life and property have become unsafe on Indian railways, while 
outrages on female passengers have become a matter of daily occurrence. 
After remarking that Indians have always been jealous of the honour of their 
women ard have never hesitated to shed blood to preserve the same, the paper 
refers to the case in which a Muhammadan lady is said to have jumped out of 
a running train to save herself being outraged by a European ticket examiner. 
It adds that the offenders usually consist of guards, ticket collectors, &c., and 
calls upon the railway authorities to send such miscreants about their business; 


Safety cf railway passengers, 


40. The Shang Stal (Jhang), of the 31st October 190%, publishes a 
| communication in which the writer 
complains that passengers, who are 
often in these days suffering {rom malarial fever cannot obtain drinking water 
at railway stations and have to suffer greatly in consequence. Only a few 
days back he saw, at Shorkot Road Station, passengers crying for water in 
vain, After remarking that Station Masters do not allow watermen to do their 
duty, he calls ypon those officials to be more solicitous for the comforts of 
passengers, 


Supply of drinking water to passengers: 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


41. The Akhbarei-' Am (Lahore), of the 27th October 1¢08, publishes 
a communicatien in which the writer 


reports that the plague doctor has been 
at Bhangala (Hoshiarpur district) for two or three days in connection with the 


destruction of rats. The residents have, however, refused to allow the baits 
to be placed in their hquses. The reason for this is that similar operations 
jn 1¢06 at this time of the year led to an outbreak of the plague in the place 
{ull three months earlier than in previous years. After stating that the death- 

rol] for 1906 was also unusually heavy, the correspondent says that the people 
.of Bhangala are not opposed to the destruction of rats, but that, they object 
to the methods ‘employed by plague officials. Experience has shown that the 
killing of rats by means of poison produces a very bad stench, which results 
in the recrudescence of plague in a virylent form, Scores of instances:can be 
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cited in support of the assertion ; dnd it is a matter for regret that plague 
officers should not learn wisdom from experience. Rats should be caught 
in traps.and burnt, so that no unwholesome stench may be bred. In conclu- 
sion, the correspondent requests the authorities concerned to supply traps 
for the residents of Bhangala, as has been done in the case of the Gurdaspur 
district. | | 
42, The $hang Stal (Shang), of the 31st October 1908, publishes an 
article headed ‘A cursory glance at 
this district." The paper says that the 
Jhang district is in a very backward condition, Very few villages in it can 
boast of schools, and where such exist they are very sparsely attended. The 
people do not even know in what relation they stand to a chaukid2zr, who can 
shoe-beat them aud make them do his will. As to Police Constables, 
Sergeants and Sub-Snspectors, they kick and abuse villagers, over mere trifles. 
The arrival of a constable or a tahsil peon in a village causes quite a 
commotion in the place. The /ambardar is shoe-beaten, the chaukidar 
has his hair pulled and even big zamindars who are offered chairs by the 
Deputy Commissioner and other high-placed officers, are given a beating 
The urban population fare no better, shop-keepers, ¢um-tum drivers and 
others being grossly ill-treated. It is the ignorance of the people of their 
rights which makes them submit to loot and oppression in silence. The 
paper then goes on to say that the malba fund accounts of villages teem 
with items about the supply of provisions to the aforesaid police officers as 
also to tahsildars and other officials. There are very few officers who prevent 
their subordinates from filching eggs, fowls, fodder and other articles from 
villagers. Mr. Harcourt used to look into the matter during the early part 
of his stay inthe district, but his enthusiasm also has cooled of late. In 
conclusion, the editor say, that it is their lack of education which has rendered 
the people spiritless and makes /ambardars submit to shoe-beating at.the 
hands of Sub-Inspectors. Itis also for the same reason that sasldare 
allow their moustaches to be fulled in the courts of faksildars. 


Jhang district affairs. 


4% Writing under the heading “ For the informatiun of the public,” 
the editor of the /#gz/ab (Lahore), in its 
Afease Singh, the last proprietor of the defunct issue, dated the 9 4th October 
1908, reports that a few days before 
the assistant editor of the 4ftaé had seen him and had told him that the 
latter paper had been brought to grief by one Devi Singh, a resident of 
Pilibhit, Ruhelkhand. Shortly after this Devi Singh came to the office of 
the /ngilab and gave the editor the impression of being a spy. The man 
stated that he had just handed in an article for the Arya Gazette, He also 
offered to write for the /#q1/ab and was told that his contributions would be 
accepted only if they were fit for insertion in the paper. He styles himself a 
servant of the country, but he does no work and is always on the tramp. 
After publishing a description of the man, the paper asks the public to be- 
ware of him, adding that. he gave out that he was staying with Swami 
Darshananand at the Harigian Mandir (outside the Mori Gate). 


"44. The Jngtlab (Lahore), of the g1st October 1908, publishes a com- 

| munication from Devi. Singh aforesaid 

aha Singh the last proprietor of the defunct peaded * An answer to the charge 
against Mahashai’ Devi'Singh.” The 

writer says that on reading the A/tad of the 19th July last he was seized with a 
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strong desire to see Syed Haidar Raza. He went to Delhi accordingly; but 
the Syed was absent at Nagpur at the time, He waited for the latter for 
some days and worked at the Aftab press during the time, supporting himself 
at his own expense. On hisreturn from Nagpur Haidar Raza treated him 
with. great respect and asked him to assume proprietorship of the press. The 
writer agreed to this, and it was announced in the Aftab, of the 14th August 
last, that the press had been sold tothe writer and that all communications should 
be addressed and remittances: made payable to him. The subscribers (/:#. the 
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public) began to do so, but all moneys received were handed over to Syed 
Haider Raza in the presence of the postman. Devt Singh came to know 
later that a sale-deed had previously been registered in tne name of one Ram 
Chand and that the latter was in hiding because of certain articles written by 
the Syed. After remarking that the Aféab continued to be edited by Haicer 
Raza and that he himself was only a dummy, the writer says that the former 
planted a black flag in the press. in token of mourning for Khudi Ram Bose. 
He also circulated a notice to the-effect that mourning for Khudi Ram would 
be observed at the Queen’s gardens. The city Kotwal and the Superintend- 
ent of Police prevented him from doing so, but he would not give up the idea 
and held a meeting of. mourning onthe far side of the Jumna. On the 22nd 
August last the correspondent was made to execute a promissory note on 
account of the value of the press, but all moneys received were pocketed by 
Syed Haider Raza. Besides, as the latter seemed bent on quarrelling with 
him he submitted two petitions to the District Magistrate. As, however, that 
officer was out on tour Devi Singh had to fly from Delhi to save his honour. 
In conclusion he denies that he is a Government spy and says that there is 


no truth in the.charge preferred against him by the assistant editor of the 
Aftab. 


Commenting on the above the editor regrets that he should have used 
unbecoming language towards Devi Singh. He has also been assured by 
Lala Sheobarat Lal, M.A.. editor of the local Sadhu, that the writer is an 
extremely simple-minded person and wholly incapable of doing what the 
assistant editor of the A/ta5 accused him of having done. 


45. «Hindustzn (Lahore), of the gzoth October 1908, publishes 


Lala Uardial’s offer to help to Indians going to a con municution from ‘Lala Hardial 
ee who offers to help and advise Indian 
gentlemen going to England. He will consider it a source of pride to prove 


of help to native youngmen repairing to that country for education. If they | 


write a post card to him on their arrival in London he will call on them and 
give them information as to board, lodging, studies and other matters, 
Letters should be addressed to him at the following address : _— 

97, Southmoot Road, Oxford, 

o os or 

- 3, Glazebury (?) Road, West Kensington, London. 

G A. COCKS, 
Asst. to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


Criminal Investigation- -Department, rege 
- Lawore: 


Pasijab Goverement Press, Labore=rra-1 See. acinus L. 8. 
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- Phe Balkan crisia. 


E Confidential. 3 
7 SELECTIONS - A ces eae 
elas Be FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
‘PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 14th November 1908, 


it. 


I.—POLITICS. 

(2)—— Foreign. | 
1. The Vaks/ (Amritsar), of the 4th November 1908, publishes an 
_ article headed “ Turkey and European 
. powers.” Justice and humanity, says 
the paper, demanded that the powers should have abided by the Treaty of 


The Balkaa crisis. 


Berlin and have allowed no State to disregard the provisions thereof. England | 


favoured this policy at first and was opposed to the summoning of a confer- 
ence (to modify the Treaty); but she has ended by agreeing with Russia, 
while France, Germany and Italy also approve of the idea of convening the 


- proposed conference. The Turks refused to agree to the proposal, knowing 


as they do that the result will be the separation of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, Montenegro and Crete from Turkey. When, however, they saw 
that all the powers had come to an understanding unfavourable to Turkey they 
‘had to give way and to agree to the holding of the conference referred to. 
The Young Turkish party, adds the paper, had been undér the impression 
that the establishment of a constitutional government in the Ottoman Empire 
would result in the re-acquisition of the lost Turkish provinces. . The proposed 
modification of the Treaty of Berlin, however, threatens to put an end even to 
what little influence the Turks wield in Europe at present. If Turkey had 
violated any*provision of the Treaty, the powers would have hastened to des- 
patch an allied fleet against her. As, however, the offenders happen to bé 
Christians it has been thought proper to amend the Treaty in order to merase 
their dishonest doings. 

2. The Watan (Lahore), of the 6th November 1908, publishes an 
article headed “ The Balkans or a 
mine of calamity,” in’ which it says 
that the European powers, particularly England, have » Ny insisted on the 
observance of the Treaty of Berlin. Over a year apo, however, the Balkan 
States came to an understanding among themselves calculated to injure the 
maritime trade of Germany and to work a great change in Balkan politics. 


Turkey’ s astute decision, however, to allow Austria to construct! ‘the Novi- 


Bazar Railway completely frustrated the above move on the part of \the States. 


Again, the establishment of a constitutional government in Turkey has led 
some of the powers to think that.they will not henceforth be able te derive as 


much benefit from that country . ‘as they used'to do in the past. The result is 
that they have come to a sudden decision to bring shete designs against 
Turkey to a head; After publishing a translation of some of the stiles: of 
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the Tréaty of Berlin and comparing — the | relative Strength of Bulgaria; Servia, , 


Roumania and Turkey, the. editor reproduces the latest telegrams about the 
imbroglio in the Near East, as also the Zimes’ article condemning Austria's 
high-handed conduct. He adds that though it is impossible to predict with 


certainty what.will happen next, there is no,denying the fact that the chances — 


of a war have. been. greatly. reduced. by England's priise.worthy attitude in the 
matter and by the matchless patience displayed by the Turks and theie 
government, It-is now to'be hoped that: the proposed conference will deal 
with the situation in a becoming manner and will settle all the points in dis- 
pute with impartiality. And even if the greed of some of the powers should 
force the conference to modify-:the:Treaty of Berlin it is to be hoped that the 
Turks will not lose their temper till their interests have been actually injured. 
War will be inevitable after that,—a war which will effect all the powers of 
Europe and cause a conflagration ‘throughout the world. In conclusion, the 
paper says that.it should be the bounden duty of Eyropean . Statesmen to do 
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their utmost to avert such a — ae 
(atin: Three dS Abembfome 


= “Wilting ‘under the heading “€ The Royal Message, ” the Nazim: 
ul-Hind (Lahore), of the “th Novem- 


ber 1,08, says that the King Emperor’ : 
Message, for which the people had been waiting so eagerly, has at last beeri 


published. The pleasing tone, it adds, in whic h His Majesty has addressed 
his Indian subjects should make the latter feel deeply grateful to him. Carp- 
ing critics will be certain to find faylt with the message, but the editor is 
of opinion that it is very opportune and constitutes an invitation, so to say, 
to natives to a very sumptuous feast. He admits that British tule has 
greatly benefitted India during the past fifty years, while it is his firm 
belief that the country will receive further benefits from England in the 
future. . The-promises, he adds, madelhy the King Emperor bespeak the 
love which he bears his humble subjects in India, and his message confers 
a benefit on the people and does not take away anything from them. Te 
is all the mare worthy of being cherished with feelings of respect as it contains 
the Royal recognition: -of the loyalty of the natives of India. After remarking 
that the message. speaks. of the release of prisoners and of the rectification . of 
some mistakes on the part of the authorities, the papers appeals to. Govern- 
ment to. undo the partition | of Bengal and to release some of the political agita- 
tors, imprisoned recently. It considers it its first duty to request’ Government 
to restore Mr. Tilak to eat A in 1 honour of the jubilee of- the Proclamation 
gS. noe : 

cde: The drwy News (Ludhiana), of the nth ‘November 1908, pub- 
shes an article under the heading 
The King Emperor’: S Message to the 
Princes and Peoples of India”, The long expected message, it says, | will be read 
with feelings, of deep joy throughout India ‘and will infuse hope into disappoint- 
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The King Briperr's Message. 


ed hearts, forthe reason that it confirms the pledges embodied in the Procla- | 


mation which Is. regarded by natiyes as the Magna Charta of their rights 
and. liberties. After. remarking that it ‘contains several glad tidings, the paper 
says: that: the; pleasantest of these. i3 that His Majesty kas been pleased | to 


assert that.the.satisfaction of the people's. s.claim to equality of citizenship ¢ mill 
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strengthen and not impair existing power and authority. .. These wotds, it 
adds, should teach a lesson to those narrow-minded Anglo-Indians who. op- 
pose the demands of natives for political rights on the ground that the con- 
ceding of these demands is calculated to weaken British rule in the country. 


5. The Civ! and Military News (Ludhiana), of the oth Névéiis: 


ber 1908, publishes an article heatled | 
An increase to the pay of native ) 


forces ordered.” The King Emperor, it says,-has’ not only highly praised the 
valour and fidelity of native troops, but has also ordered an increase of pay for 
all ranks thereof from the 1st of January next. After remarking'that apparently 
the military authorities have had.no hand in.secyring.this promotion for Jack - 
Sepoy, the paper asks him to feel deeply grateful to His Majesty. ~The best 
way to show his gratitude is to render willing obedience to his officers, to turn 
a deaf ear to Government’s enemies within the country, and to fight its ex- 
ternal foes to the last drop of his blood. The paper adds that last year some 
seditionists did ‘their most to tamper with. the loyatty of the sepoy by dis- 
tributing seditious writings (inthe native army) , but that the sepoy did ‘not 
listen to them and remained steadfast in his loyalty and devotion to the 
throne. If His Majesty has, therefore, decided, on his o'n initiative, to re- 
ward his loyalty by increasing his pay there can be nothing surprising in this, 
The editor then goes on to say that it has become extremely difficult for 
native soldiers to support themselves and their families on their present pay, 
and that people have. grown averse to serving in the army in consequence. 
The coming increase in the pay of the sepoys will again popularise military 
service among the warlike native races and will remove all difficulty 1 in secur- 
ing recruits for the army. | 


6. The IJmngilab (Lahore), of the <4 iceaies 1903, publishes 
an article headed ‘‘ The King Em- 
peror’s Message,” in which it say that 
the Proclamation issued by the late Queen Empress had a magical effect in 
restoring peace in the country. The spirit of generosity which breathed | 
through it led to the people regarding Her late Majesty in the light of a beniga | 
mother. It is quite a different question that her servants and advisers should - 
have treated it with disrespect and abstained from redeeming even one of the 
pledges contained in it. The paper then goes on to say that the recent Royal: 
Message is unworthy of an Emperor and lacks that spirit of love and gene- 
rosity which had the effect of binding natives so closely ‘to the late Queen: 
Empress. The present condition of the country, it adds, is no whit less cris” 
tical than the days of 1838, Fifty years back discontent prevailed among - 
those persons alone ea possessions had been annexed by Government and * 
who could count on the help only of the sepoys. 4 Now, however, the entire 
population know that the promises made to them in the Proclamatiot of 1858 
have not been redeemed ; that they are being deprived evén of their: existing " 
rights ; and that a policy of repression and coercion is being followed every=" 
where in order to put an end to their liberty... The, prevailing discontent is | ‘ 
also due to the fact that the press, education and western civilisation have » 
opened people’s eyes and that famine and plague have become endemic i in the 
country. The King Empetor’ s Message should have been able to remove thie ’ 
prevailing unrest as if by magic. So far, however, from doing so wt has sprinkt.” 
ed salt i into the (already smarting) wounds of the people. eae gpa comrassesed By 
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“9, The Parkash (Lahore), of the roth November 1608, publishes an - 
article headed‘ Fifty years‘df - British 

* | rule,” in which it says ‘that the Royal 

Proclamation. of. 1858 may rightly be caHed the Charter: of the libérties of 
natives... Every Indian, adds. the paper, should. have it inscribed in letters of 
gold, framed and hung in his room. The circumstances connected with its draft- 
ing add:to the interest. attaching to it.and show that the-tate‘Queen Empress 
was endowed by nature with a most sympathetic heart.-: The Proclamation is so 
just and sympathetic that the British authorities in India have always hesitated . 
to. act up to it, while one of them (Lord Curzon) put such a construction on. 
it.as to dash the hopes of the entire population tothe ground. It is, however, 
a.matter for thankfulness that the King Emperor’s Message reiterates the pro- 
mises made by the late Queen Empress. . The . paper then expresses surprise. 
that the message, which is: not an ordinary one, should not have evoked the. 
deep feelings of joy which arédts.due. The reason for this is that either the 
people have ceased to hope for justice from the Englisti and the non-fulfilment 
of the promises (contained.in the Proclamation) has sickened their hearts, or 
that .the,crusade which Government has of late bean waginz against editors 
and speakers has so widened: the gulf between the rulers and the ruled that the 
latter cannot feel happy even at the. Royal Message tothem, Nevertheless, 
there can be no denying the fact that there is a world of difference between 
the Proclamation of 1858 and the King Emperor’s recent message, In the for- 
mer document.a mother speaks to.her children with love, but-in the latter an 
officer enumerates the favours shown by him to his subordinates. In spite, 
however, of this, the Royal Message is by no means a disappointing docu- 
ment. It reiterates the late Queen Empress’ pledges to the people and thereby 
shows that at least the King Emperor and his ministers stick to those promises 
and wish to usher into India the golden age foreshadowed in the Proclama- 
tion of 1858. Itis only the British authorities in India,:adds the paper, who 
thwart His Majesty’s wishes for some reason or other. After, remarking . 
that some deplorable « omissions characterise the King Emperor’s Message, it 
says that the document abounds.in, lip promises, Indeed, those. acquainted 
with the form of Government t_Abtaining i in England cannot be unaware that 
Royal proclamations can contain nothing but promises and that the King Em- 
peror should not be blamed for the non-fulfilment of these promises. The 
editor further remarks that it is unnecessary to refer to the progress made by 
India under British rule during the last fifty years. The English themselves. 
say that Indians are as yet unfitted to be trusted with any responsible work. 
Japan and the Phillipine islands, however, have made surprising progress in 
even less than half a century. The Parkzshk then goes on to say that the. 
King Emperor's Message asserts that no man among his Magesty’s subjects 
has been favoured, molested and disquieted, by reason of his religious belief. 
or .worship.. His Majesty is,“+however, ignorant of the real facts and his 
words read like an empty boast in face of the fact that the Aryas have been 
molested | because of their religious convictions. Thanks to the anarchy 
which prevailed in the Punjab: after the: deportation of Lala Laj pat Rai, seve- 
ral Arya Samajists are still passing their days in misery. ~The editor knows 
of an Arya who has never-taken part in any political movement, but who was 
transferred from Batala.to-Ab-irGum in Baluchistan owing simply to his being 


The King Emperor's Wessige. 


a member of the =, ; The e pereeniee which his family has had to suffer i in. 
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consequence cannot be described in words. He felt no anxiety for his son 
who was, reading at the Gurukula, or for the daughter who was studying at 
the. Kanya Maha Vidyalaya (Jullundur). ‘But the rest of his family he had to 
leave to the care of God, and two of his sons fell ill and died for want of 
medical aid in his absence. He was aware of the sufferings of his family, but 
could not go to the rescue of his wife and children. The only way for him 
_to do so was to resign his post, but this would have made it difficult for him 
_to support those who are dependent onhim. At last, he applied for his trans- 
fer to the Punjab, describing in the application the miserable condition of his 
wife and children. He was, however, informed in reply that he had not been 
transferred to Baluchistan to be sent back to the Punjab and that he could 
return to this province only by resigning his post. In face of such occur- 
‘rences what satisfaction can the people derive from the King Emperor's words 
that in his time no one is molested by reason of his religious belief ? A gain, 
_on the occasion of the Viceroy’s recent visit to Jodhpur the local Arya Samaj, 
the seandtr of which was situated on the road by which His Excellency was to 
pass, was ordered to pull down its signboard. After remarking that such is 


the freedom of worship (enjoyed by the Aryas), the editor says that as_ 


‘there is no likelihood of the King Emperor reading his remarks cr of any of 
His Majesty’s representatives taking them into consideration he need not 
waste more ink and paper (in criticising the Message). H=2is also fully con- 

vinced that the Lieutenant-Wovernor of the Punjab will take absolutely no 
notice of this article. In conclusion, he says that if the British authorities : 
India were to change their policy the prevailing unrest would soon become a 
thing of the past. 


8. Writing under the heading “Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. Lloyd 
George,” Hindustan (Lahore), of the 
6th November 1908, says that recently 
Mr. Lloyd George expounded the principles of Liberalism in a great speech 
at Swansea. This, it adds, has led to Lala Lajpat Rai writing a letter to the 
Daily News to enquire why these principles are lost sight of in governing 
India, The paper then publishes a translation of the communication. 


Liberalism and Indian Administration. 


g. Writing under the heading “‘ The effect of Western Civilisation on 


pre e e ae  P India,” the /zgzla) (Lahore), of the 7th 
: November 1908, in continuation of its 
' previous remarks (vzde paragraph 15 of Selections No. 45), says that the most 
disastrous result of the introduction of the above civilisation into this country 
has been that natives have degenerated into materialists or lovers of pleasure. 
Who is unaware, adds the paper, that the present régime in India is sucking 
the life-blood of the people and that one-sixth of the population never know 
what it is to havea full meal? Again, the extremely high price at which 
justice can be obtained in the British courts in the country has involved the 
people in ruin. There, however, exist natives who still desire the continuance 
of the existing methods of administration for.fear lest a change should deprive 


them of their creature-comforts. The peasaatry, who constitute five-sixths ‘of 
the population, do not know that their poverty is due to the over-assessment‘of 


land revenue and consequently they do.not blame Government for their suffér- 


ings and abstain from trying to bring about a’ revolution. As to educated 


“Indians, whorn Goverament wean to beat the ‘bottom of the prevailing 
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urirest, they dre far from being: revolutionists ‘and’ ask “only for more bread. 
They are so mean and selfish that they care absolutely nothing for the suffer- 


ings of their fellow countrymen. Those among them who are in Government 


service and hold high‘posts are far more despicable creatures. They believe 


that they owe their all to the present Government, as ifin former times the 


people had not the wherewithal to satisfy their hunger. The paper then passes 


on to rich and highly educated natives‘and says that these worthies are more 


selfish, covetous, ease-loving, cruel and cunning than the lesser fry. So far 


from creating unrest in the country they bless British rule daily, because they 


feel convinced that a change:in the existing state of affairs would i injure them 
most. They pay not the least thought to the sufferings of their countrymen. 
and their sole ambition consists io shaking hands with highly-placed officers. 


and in securing seats in Darbar or. offices as Municipal Commissioners and 
Honorary Magistrates. Natives of the. ‘classes referred to may be called 
lovers of pleasure : they are;.averse to a revolution not because of their loyalty 
to Government, but because:they fear that a change in the present administra- 


- tion would interfere with their enjoying themselves. After remarking that the 


less said about the native chiets the better, the paper says that Western Civil- 


isation has made the people so worldly minded that great men have ceased to 
appear in the country. It next shows how Hindus of all the four castes have 


fallen from the high ideals of their forefathers, and exhorts the Brahmins to . 
imitate their ancestors in the matter of spurning lucre and spreading educa- 


tion in the country. The Kshatriyas, it adds, have lost their valour and 
martial spirit partly through the vicissitudes of time and partly through their 
having been disarmed by Government. After enquiring how they can consent 
to live such a degraded life, it writes as follows: Every one knows that a 


_ great misfortune has befallen us, v#s., we wear the halter of foreign rule (/2¢. 
slavery) round our necks.. We are sincerely desirous of removing it and it is 
the mission of our life to obtain Swarayj. We are ready to face all dangers 
and suffer every hardship for the sake of Swaraj.”.. The editor then goes on 


ear 


to say that.in order to obtain Sw.razj the Kshatriyas. should turn Brahmins 
and sacrifice their all to educate the people gratis.. When all native girls have 
been educated and come to understand the mear.ing and advantages of Swaray, 
the plant of liberty will have taken root (in the land). Coming generations 
_ would not then think of seif-enjoyment and would feel that they had been sent 
into the world in order to carry the struggle for Swaraj to a successful issue. 
In conclusion, the paper says that the establishment of Swara} in India will 
improve the religious and socia! condition of the people and will banish poverty 
and sufferings from the country. | 


40. .The Jngilab (Lahore), of the 7th November. 1908, publishes, an 


article headed “ Swaray, Bycott . and 


Swiara}. | 
;. National Education : patriotism. 1s our 


religion.” Hindus, it says, have neyer made use. of the sword or given away 


. their women in order. to secure the, acceptance. of a particular idea. In the 


_ west, however, the followers of one -religion do not. hesitate.to employ any 
_ means in order to prove ancther religion to be‘ false. In propagating their 


religion the westerners, 1.e.,. the Jews, Christians and Muhammadans, deluged 
the earth with blood, ruined hundreds, nay, thousands of homes, and, burnt alive 
as-many youths on account of their religious beliefs,, The worldis. fully, aware 
how the Jews ill -treated Christ, but the treatment which they have been 
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rectiving since at'the hands of Christians is a thousand times more  reptehens 


sible.’ Mahammadans waped ‘yehads against ‘‘infidels” ‘and converted into ’ 
shambles'the countties whick Kesitated to embrace Islam, The oppression 
practised by them in India in ‘the propagation of their faith is no secret to the 
readers of history. Crores of Hindus, both men and women; killed: themselves 
in order to escape being made apostates from their religion. After remarking 
that only recently Roman Catholics in (a certain part of) England, which 
prides itself Highly on its civilisation, were not: allowed to form a procession in 
the streets, the paper advises natives to follow the peaceful methods of the 
Hindus and Bhuddhists in propagating the . religion: of. nationalism: They 
should gain their object with the aid of‘love and should spread. education.in 
the country in order to make the people trea? the road to nationalism. They 
should love their nation, remembering that ‘love constitutes a power the like of 


which cannot be commanded even by a tyrannical king. The power begotten 


of the sword and cannon is only transient, but those:who love their nation and 


religion wield an everlasting power. Alexander and: Cesar have passed away, 
but Hindus who love their religion remain’ still. “And although they are in a 


very wretched condition they can still prodace great men like Swami Dyanand 
and Parmahans Rama Krishna. Moreover, if natives wish to live they should 
hold fast to’the religion of nationalism even at the risk of life and honour. 
The boat which can guide them to the above religion is named Swaraj and is 
propelled with the oars of boycott and national education, They should firmly 
grasp these oars and learn'to work them rapidly, for otherwise they will assur- 
edly be overtaken by ruin. The well-to-do’ among them should establish 
schools which will teach men how to wield the oars referred to, while experts 
in the art should instruct others grazis. In other words, the people should take 
a vow to abjure the use of foreign-made cloth and sugar, which latter is pur- 
ified with the blood of kine and the bones of pigs. They should prevent their 
relatives, friends, and neighbours from using imported goods, which should be 
avoided like the germs of plague and cholera. Foreign manufactures have 
been ruining the nation and have already proved the death of crores of natives. 


But for them two crores of Indians would not hive died (from starvation) during | 


the last ten years. They are heartless-dacoits, who should be killed with the 
bludgeon of national education, so that poverty and other (sientar) evils may 
ws as from the country. 


~ The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the 7th November 1908, publishes 


an article headed “ Sacrifice ” in which 


Self-sacrifice. 
: it remarks that self-sacrifice means to 


sacrifice one’s body, mind and wealth for the attainment of a particular object 


or for the fulfilment of a particuiar mission. He who sacrifices his all, adds 
the paper, for his religion, country and nation, lives for ever. Jail is a para- 
dise to him and the gallows a bed of roses, while pain and sufferings have no. 
meaning for him. He looks upon his wealth, wife and children as belonging 
to God, and consequently feéls no pain at parting withthem. Self-sacrifice 
consists in giving up one’s all. for. the: good of others and consiitutes the 
touchstoné for distinguishing between: true and false patriots. The paper 
then goes on to say that, according to Darwin’s theory of evolution, weak 
nations must bé crushed by strorig peoples. The present is the age of the 
fit and strong, “and life “has come tobe a sytionym for fitness to struggle. 

A peopte‘who aré incapable of striking’ 4 “blow for themselves are fit only: 
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to be trampled onin. a cruel and heartless ‘Manner. - Struggle, adds. the 
editor, is always attended by hardships, which can, however, be removed. 
by self-sacrifice. If natives have entered on a period of struggle and are 
determined to prove to the civilised world that they are a living | nation they 
should make the necessary sacrifices, Their present struggle for their. rights 
is a question of life or death to them, and if they realise the true meaning 
and. spirit of sacrifice their efforts will assuredly be crowned with . success, It 
is a matter for thankfulness, reffigrks the paper in conclusion, that the sacred 
Spirit (of sacrifice) is beginning to assert itself i in the country. 


oe Hindustan eratabee of the 6th November 1908, publishes an. 
‘ur. Bepi sChandraPel, | fet ticle headed “ Every Pharaoh meets 
ve a Moses;” in which it says that. the 
Indias Satiologist, being a revolutionary Journal, its entry into. India is said 
to have been forbidden by Government. The editor-has not, therefore, seen, 
it: for along time past and .only comes across ‘occasional : reprints from it in, 
the English press. When Lala Lajpat Rai went over to the Moderates the. 
Sociologist published a severe attack on him and now it has attacked Mr.. 
Bepin Chandra Pal. After publishing a translation of the article (which . 
appeared in the October number of the Socto/ogist and is headed “ Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal becomes a political turncoat ”) Hindustan says it cannot see 
why Mr. Pal should be accused of being. anxious to retain the tyrannical yoke 
of foreign usurpers on the neck of natives. How has he, it asks, become. 
an eaemy of the country by. throwing in his lot with Mr, Gokhale’s party ? 
The Moderates have . been trying to serve the country by working on consti- 
tutional lines, and it is wrong to charge them with following a policy of men- 
dicancy. They work with energy and wish to obtain their rights in the same 
way in which the English secured theirs from the kings of England. The 
grand old man of India has shown by his life that in order to gain their rights 
natives should be as hardworking, simple, patient, resolute and self-sacrific- 
ing as the British public, The Moderates have been doing their best to raise 3 
themselves to the above level and are not the lazy beggars which the Extre- | 
mists would make them out to be. ) 


I, ~AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


13. The Vaéé/ (Amritsar), of the 31st October 1908, remarks that 
a eee the application which has recentl 

alec tase alae _ been at for the affiliation of he 
Habibiya College, Kabul, to the University of the Punjab, leaves no toom 
for doubt that the Educational authorities in Afghanistan do not know what 
should be the aim and object of education. It has been admitted on all 
hands that the curricula and the system of instruction fayoured by the Indian 
Universities have proved of absolutely .no help in creating a longing for 
research in native students, in developing their intellectual faculties, and in 
improving their morals and character. The editor is, therefore, at a loss to 
understand what benefit the. introduction into Afghanistan of the Indian sys- 
tem of education and of the text-books prescribed by the ‘Punjab University . 
can confer on that country. and what useful additions it can make to the, 
physical, and intellectual powers of Afghan students. The Amir, he adds,. 
who is an enlightened and wide; awake ruler, should have followed in. the. 
footsteps of Japan and have | Sent, a large. number of well “connected Afghan, 
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Souths to ‘Europe,- America and . Japan ‘to- acquire - proficiency. ‘in different 
branches of Kriowledge, : These young’ .men would - have made, a ‘close, study 
of-the: systems of, education obtaining’in the above advanced .countries.and 
have adapted them to; the requirements of their native land. Graduates of 
Indian Universities are incapable of filling the chairs at the Habibiya College 
with’ ‘advantage: ‘to the country of the Afghans. The poor men are fit only to 
teach at: the (Muhamimadan), Colleges: at... en and Aligarh, which do not 
know the real object of higher education, T editor concludes by promis- 
ing to write on the se sad in detail at, some future time. 
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14, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the oth seovenber 1908, publishes 
a ' * a Paragraph headed “ Prayer for Royal 
A aac ys to si “i State arcane .s mercy to. ‘the. Khan. ey Hangu z 4 
others,” 3 in which it suggests that the Khan of Hangu and other frontier chief- 
tains, ‘who . have, been. at Lahore as. State prisoners for many years,‘ shéuld be 
pasdoned i in honour of the jubilee of. the Royal Proclamation .of 1858 and 
should be-allowed to pass their remaining days at their homes. They. have 
been sufficiently punished. for the political offences, if any, committed by them 
and their telease will make the. frontier tribes think well of the British Govern- 


ments. se 
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18. The Vii doler (Lahore), of the 4th November ial juiilihes 
a communication from one Pritam 
Singh, a book-seller at Kohat, headed 
“ The question of halal and jhatka (meat) at Kasur.” The writer begins by 
saying that of late Muhammadans have been conducting themselves in a. very 
- high- -handed manner and have committed a series of mischievous acts. After 
remarking that they have been doing so at the instance of another party 
(? the authorities), he says that they have begun to ill-treat their non-Muslim 
neighbours, especially Hindus and Sikhs, The high-handed treatment, he 
adds, by their Musalman confréres of the Sikh inmates’ of the boarding-house 
attached to the Government School at Kasur constitutes one of the recent 


Dispute at Kasur over shatka meat. 


instances in point. The correspondent then goes on to say that the Paisa 


Akhbar of the 1st ultimo publishes a communication, in which the writer 
endeavours to suppress the true facts, to conceal the mischievous doings of 
the Muhammadan boarders and to lay all the blame at the door of the Sikh 
students (vsde paragtaph 24 of ‘selections No. 41). He also gays that 
Muhammadan students have always beer forbidden to eat beaf in the board- 
ing-houses attached to Government Schools, but that the Sikh students at 
Kasur had ‘been eating jhatka teat secretly, while recently they went the 
length of bringing that meat into, and cooking it in, their kitchen in the 
boarding-house, He ‘should, howéver, know that it is reprehensible on the 
part of Sikh or Hindu boarders to use pork and ‘not Thatks ‘meat’ just as it 
would be objectionable in their Muslim confréres to eat beef, As regards 
jhatka meat, they should be as freé’to cook it'ds are Muhammadan borders 
to cook halal meat, which the Gyru’ s followers are strictly forbidden to eat, 
If, therefore, Muhammadan_ ‘students are averse to jhatka meat being cooked 
jn boarding-houses they also should ‘discontinue using Aalad meat. The 
writer fiext finds fault with the. ‘Sikh* students at Kasur for their weakness 
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in eating shatha-meat in secret, and advises them to eat it as-openly as Musal- 
mans do Aaldl meat, He also regrets that the rights of the Sikh ‘boarders, 
whio‘are twice as. numerous as the ir- Muhammadan confréres should have been 
ttampléd‘on. The Sub-Divisional Officer’s orders, he adds, are unjust and 
must -have: pained the entire Sikh community and have’ shaken their faith in 
‘Government's ‘sense of justice. In conclusion, he urges the Chief Khalsa 
‘Diwan ‘to bea the matter hafors,fovernment and have it settled once and for 


3 alt: ° 
: VII. as enon ADMINISTRATION. 
wy aaa 
is 16. Writing under the ae A white naduen ” the Shang Sial 
| Corpent Cale <a OR (Jhang), of the 7th’ Noveinber 1908, 


ae *"” “‘efers to the acquittal of € orporal Cutten 
by the Punjab Chief Courty'and s says that it is always in this way that justice 
is administered in cases ‘between ‘white and black men. ‘Ifa ‘Sahvb dias a 
native he is Tet off on the ‘plea of insanity, while in the event ‘of’ his ‘kicking 
the ‘latter to death ‘the mishap is ascribed to a rupture of the spleen. To 
the best of the editor’s knowledge. not a single white man has so far: been 
hanged for murdering a native: it is very seldom that the culprit is even 
imprisoned for one or two months or is fined Rs, 100 or Rs. 200. On the other 


hand, if a native even assaults or abuses a European he is invariably. punished 
‘by the courts. % 


17. The _ Siab(Jhang), of the 7th November al publishes 

- , had Be i ae article headed “ Banke | Dayal i in 

bine a ichioateged - fo jail, ” in which it refers to the Sessions | 
Judge’ s order in the libel. ease instituted against Banke Dayal by Mr. Wake- 


field, and says that the accused has again been sent to jail. After thanking 
those .who have helped it. with money and subscriptions i In connection with the 
case, it observes that an appeal imthe Chief Court will entail considerable. exe 
penditure of. money. The. editor, therefore, appeals to his readers to help 
the paper with funds and not let it be.crushed for want of money. He then 
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a " Hindustan (Latiore), of the 6th November 1908, poblishes a. com 
7 munication headed . ‘* Barristership,” 


Dade, * + eee writer, Lala ‘Har Dial, in 


continuation ‘of his previous ‘remarks (vide paragraph 36 of Selections No. 45), 
says that the English always try to destroy the individuality of the alien 
peoples under their sway and to make the ‘latter ‘regard the British Empire 
as their own, so that their foreign subjects ‘may not think of establishing in- 
dependent governments. Theyemploy different methods to make Hindus 
forget their traditions and look upon the former as their friends. One of these 
- methods consists in inducing Hindus to become barristers, so that the Thakurs 
and Sardar’s (among them) may think thatthe Empire, in whith they are free 
to practise as barristers any where, is their.own and that they should not re- 
thember the Hindu vay which British rule has displaced. ~ Another object in 
view is to create.a class of natives who will depend on Government for bread 
and. will. stand by it in its hour of need, It is to the interest of the. British 
Government to make the sons of Zemindars and Sahukars, who care only for 
lucre, depend on it for livelihood. Those whose gtandfathers used to enjoy 
themselves at their homes and did.not care to see Deputy Commissioners, 
appear before Government officers daily to ask for permission to earn a few 
pice, abstain from taking part in useful political movements through fear of 
being deprived of their (barrister’s) license, and pray for favours from the 


authorities as if they were servants of Government. The existence of such a. 


class of persons in a country increases the Government’s power tenfold, inas- 


much as those who should protect the people become supporters of the Gov- . 


ernment in order to make a living. The writer adds that another object which 
the permission to Indians to become barristers was intended to serve was to 
teach Hindu razses to sit below Englishmen, who wish to stand to Hindus in 
the relation of Brahmins, It is incumbent on a barrister to address English 
Magistrates as “‘ My Lord” and to stand before them with folded hands in 


a respectful attitude. This order is intended to render the political subjection. 


(of Hindus) complete through their daily treatment by the authorities. No 
law can compel a Hindu to abase himself before an Englishman and to address 
the latter as ‘‘ My Lord.” There, however, exist Hindus who would be guilty 
of this mean act of their own free will. Those who become barristers through 
avarice or ignorance help in the achievement of the results which the English 
wished to attain by allowing Indians to qualify themselves for the bar in Eng- 
land. These results, says the writer, are as under :— 


(2) Barristers increase the influence of Government by creating in 
the country the impression that the British courts ‘in India. 
administer impartial justice. 

(6) They bring the Hindu law into discredit. 


(c) They make money by entangling their fellow-countrymen in the 
meshes of the British courts in India. They commit the most 
heinous sin of siding with foreigners and colluding with the 
latter to plunder the children of the soil. 


P (d) They follow Christian usages during their stay in Lesion. Ine 


deed, they cannot become barristers unless they go against 
their religion, which is not known to the general public in India, 
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(e) “They bring’ disgrace on their nation by. sitting below | 

and reduce the people to a lower level than even that “d 
a African negroes. Natives have.lost their country,. but t 
ee should not part with their iszat, which is the most valuable 
asset of the nation, by salaaming Englishmen indiscriminat ir minately’ 


re ee _ and standing’ before them like khanzemas, oe Fee 


Lala Har. Dial then advises his fellow: “countrymen “pat to seid their sons 
to England to become barristers. Ag shoold. ‘be res- 
pected by his fellows or by. the nation, while he d not be included: among. 
the office-bearers of any Sabha, Samaj or Anjuman. After remarking - that. 
this will cure natives of their fondness for a barrister’s life, he appeals to. those. 
who have sent their sons to England to study law to recall the young men and. 
to spend: their money in furthering the interests of their religion and nation.. In. 
concjusion, he calls upon native bartisters to leave off practising at me bar 
_and to earn their bread by engaging in some more honourable work, 
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19. The Paisa Akktar (Lahore), of the ath November 1908, publishes , 

3 : gq paragraph headed “ A cursory ‘glance 

The approaching marriage of Lady Violet Elliot, = at the Daily Chronicle's statement,’’ in. 
which it says that the latter journals’ account of the approaching - 
Lady Violet Elliot seems to be greatly exaggerated. It sounds ineredible that 
all the Native Chiefs and Civil and Military Officers, nay, even the Amir. of. 
Kabul, will be invited to attend the nuptials. The rulers of the feudatory- 
states, adds the editor, will be considerably out of pocket in travelling to and 
from Calcutta, while they will also have to make costly presents:to the bride. 
It would be iniproper to burden them with this _ expenditure ‘ata time. when 
they have to spend enormous sums of money in coping with famine and other 
evils. In conclusion, the Paisa Akhbar says that all that is possible is that 
the big Zamindars, Ruling Chiefs and Civil and Military Officers residing ‘at, OF 


in the neighbourhood of, Calcutta may be invited to be present at: the marriage. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 2lst November 1908. 


[.—POLITICS. 
(b)— Home. 


1. Writing under the heading “ Agitation and demands for rights,” 

‘The Salfragists and the Unemployed in England. fitndustan (Lahore), of the 1th Nov- 
ember 1908, says that the courage and 

perseverance with which the unemployed and the suffragettes in England are 
cafrying on their agitation should teach a lesson to the people of this country. 
The recent speeches by labour leaders, adds the paper, leave no room for 
doubt that agitation for rights is extremely necessary. If relates how one of 
the said leaders persisted in pleading the cause of the unemployed at a recent 
meeting (of the I.ondon County Council), although he was called to order by 
the chairman more than once and was told that the Police would be called in 
to turn him out. After praising truthfulness and perseverance, Hindustan 
refers to the expulsion of Mr. Grayson from the House of Commons for his 
persistence in speaking on the unemployment question in defiance of the 
speaker’s orders to the contrary. These incidents, it says, should teach 
Indians to carry oh their agitation for rights with a strong and resolute heart. 
It then speaks of the attempt of the Suffragtsts to rush the House of Com- 
mons and observes that the courage, patience and perseverance displayed by 
these women on the occasion, as also their fight for their rights, should shame 
and hearten men throughout the world, The spectacle should teach Indians that 
when these women have to agitate on a vast scale in order to obtain their rights 
from their national Government the people of this country should set on foot 
a permanent and gigantic agitation for their rights. Some people may say 
that when the Imperial Government is so chary of granting rights even to men 
and women of its own nationality it is likely to treat Indians in a still more 
niggardly spirit. The editor is opposed to this view and still reposes implicit 
faith in the sense of justice and magnanimity of the British Government. It 


is, however, by agitating that natives can rouse Government’s sense of justice 
and attain their object. 


a. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 14th November. go ublishes 


Tee King Emperor's Meesage. | an article headed “The King Em- 3 
wes | peror’s Message and the .civilisation 

of the East and of the West”, There can be :nothing surprising, .it says,..in 

Bengali newspapers having expressed disappointment at .the Royal. Message. 
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It-is, however, a matter for regret that Anglo: Indian newspapers, which sheet 


- serve as a.model to their native contemporaries, should have. criticised the. 
’ Message in a grossly insolent tone. After advising the native press to: abstain 


from following this example, the paper says that it may be permissible in the 
West to carp at everything done by crowned heads, but orientals. are in the 
habit of regarding all Royal jfirmans and messages with feelings of the 
deepest respect.. The recent. Message from the King Emperor, it adds, may 
have been drafted by Lord Morley. and only according to the Pioneer, contain 
no glad tidings excepting ‘ cheap bounty” anent the release of prisoners ; but 
it is a great thing to natives to have: beeni even.remembered by their sovereign. 

The people of this country ask neither for rights nor for Swaraj: 
their only desire is that their sovereign should occasionally speak to 

them and should givethem a hearing. The Army News then publishes 
a translation of the Pioneer’s criticism of tke Message and says that the 
writing is wanting in respect even for the crown, There can be no 
doubt, it adds, that the Message is‘ not as elegent and impressive 
in style as was the Proclamation of 1858 ; but a people should receive all 

firmans emanting from the throne with. feelings of ‘sincere respect, There . 
may be no good news in the Message for the Pioneer, but it is full of glad 
tidings for the natives of this country. The promised increase of pay to the 
sepoy may be no great thing to the Pioneer, but it’ will’ carry great weight 
with the rural population, who give their youth for the army, and will again 
popularise military service among them. The last fifty years have been a 
périod of peace and progress for the country and ‘it ‘is, therefore, but natural. 
that the Message should refer to the blessings of peace enjoyed and the 
material progress achieved by the people during the past half century. It 
also reprimands seditionists and promises reforms (in the administration).and 
an expension of ‘the system of representation. Again, the document orders 
the release of prisoners:and promises an increase in the pay of the sepoy. 

What else, ‘enquires the editor, is there. which’ the sanes Emperor could have 
said to - people under existing circu mstances eros ey ri es | 


3. - he Civil and Military Organ (Ludhiana), as the rath Novem- 
ber 1908, publishes an ‘article headed 
“ The Jubilee of the Royal Proclama- 
tion,” in which it says that the Proclamation of 1858 was a ‘message of hope 
and sympathy to the people of this cou ntry. British rule, adds ‘the ‘paper, 
has conferred numerous blessings on natives during the past fifty years, and 
Government never hesitated to relieve ‘distress during the prevaletice | of a 
famine or of any other earthly or heaven ly visitation. The recent Royal Mes- 
sage is very opportune, coming as it does at the termination of bomb-throwing 
in India, After condemning the doings of anarchists and praising Govern- 
ment for having averted a second mutiny by adopting stringent measures to 
suppress anarchism, the editor says that no fair-minded Indian can deny that 
British‘rule is nothing short of a divine blessing to: India. It. refers to some 
of the benefits which the country has deri ved from the present régime and says 
that thé abler: thé péople grow the larger becomes -their share in the: ‘manage- 
fient Of their ‘ ‘own affairs. ‘Those of them who have alre ady-begun.to-dream of 
Swaray lose. sight: ‘ofthe: (unsatisfactory) relations existing between the different 
sections: ofthe p ypulation:: ‘The indigenous newspapers which teach the couritty’s 


The es Emperor’s Message. - 


leaders ‘and ‘youth how ‘to obtain Swara/ are creating estrangement’ between 
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_ different classes of natives, with the result that Hindus and Muhammadans: 
have begun to regard each other with far deeper feelings of hatred and con- 
tempt than they used to doin former days. When the people prove them. 
selves desetving of the rights which they are demanding, the King Emperor 
and Parliament will grant them Swaray of their own accord. As it is, however, 
if the British were to abstain from maintaining peace in India the country 
would assuredly become a: scene of internecine war and bloodshed. After 
publishing a brief summary of the Royal Message, the editor prays to God 
that his countrymen may realise the error of their ways, may remain loyal to 
the throne and may: devote their-all to promoting the cause of education and 
urion in the eT so that their motherland may achieve the desired pros 
gress. : 


4. The Akhbar-z-’Am (Lahore), of the 18th November iil bill 
a communication headed “ The King 
Emperor’s Message.” His Majesty, 
says the writer, has -re-affirmed the promises made to the people in the 
Proclamation of 1858 and has assured his native subjects that his officers are 
doing their best to redeem those pledges. After remarking that the people 
should not, therefore, give way to despair, he observes that, if the Proclama- | 
tion had been acted up to, it is possible that the prevailing unrest would not. 
have made its appearancc in I[ndia..: As it is, he adds, not only have the 
promises.contained in the document not been fulfilled, but narrow-minded 
officers like Lord Curzon have not hesitated to put an ungenerous (/:¢. quite 
a different) interpretation on it. Indeed, if the ex-Viceroy had been a large- 
hearted man he would not have proved instrumental in spreading disorder 
(abtart) in Bengal and other parts of the country. The correspondent then 
asserts that the people are anxious to know how the authorities in India will 
receive the Royal Message and how far they will act up to it. Not a few 
persons, he says, complain that the writer of the Message has intentionally: 
‘used words capable of being interpreted in more than one way. If, however; 
the authorities honestly obey the King Emperor’s orders the results will 
prove very beneficial to both the rulers and the ruled. Referring to the 
forthcoming release of prisoners in honour of the Jubilee of the Procalmation 
of 1858, the correspondent says that several natives, who are an ornament of 
the country, are rotting in jail or the Andamans om charges of sedition. The 
(severe) sentences passed on Tilak, Pillai, Siva, Paranjpe and others, have 
taken the entire population by surprise. The authorities should not fail to 
set these men free, because their release will bind the people still miore closely 
to the throne and will put an end to the prevailing unrest, 


_§- The Watan (Lahore), of the 13th November 1908, =— ee 

; article headed “The blessings of fifty 
' years of British rule: in India.” ” The 
King Emperor’ $ ‘Message; it: says, has. revived: the.memory. of the amation 
of 18 581 in the minds of the people; because it speaks briefly of the fulfilment 
‘of the promises contained’in: the latter document. After remarking that. it 
also‘refers to some Royal favours to come, the paper says that there can: be 
Tio” doubt: that: British rule ‘has’ proved: a: divine blessing: to: India. . It has 
established peace’ and order in the country, which: in pre»British :days:: was 
‘inhabited: ‘by ignorant and~ savage’ people . professing :differegt religions and 


The Ktog — Message. 


The. King Bungeee’ . Massage. 
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thirsting for one another’s blood. The British have also spread. education’ mn 
the country, constructéd railways and telegraphs, revived indigenous arts 
ahd ‘industries and extended the’ means of irrigation. Again, they have 
protected the country against external aggression; and it would be black 
ingratitude (in ‘Indians) to deny the excellence of the present peaceful and 
auspicious . régime and to rebel against the generous and liberal British 


Government. The editor feels confident that the hopes held out in the. 


Message regarding the coming Royal favours will be realised and that the 
King Emperor’s promise to redeem the pledges made to the people by his 
august mother will also be fulfiled. He further feels convinced that all the 
defects, the existence of which in the administrative machinery have 
been the cause of such complaints, will be removed. He expresses the 
hope that the political prisoners released in honour of the Jubilee of the 

° Proclamation of 1858 will mend their ways, will leave off speaking and writing 
against Government and will let the country taste of the blessings of peace, 
devoting their talents to the improvement of the intellectual and economic 
condition of their countrymen. In conclusion, he prays for the long life of 
the King Emperor, for the continuance of peace in the country and for the 
improvement of the relations between the rulers and the ruled. 


6. Ina paragraph headed ‘'The Royal Message and Muhammadans” 

the Watan (Lahore), of the 13th Nov- 
ember 1908, says that no exception can 
be taken.to His Majesty’s words regarding the obliteration of racial distinctions 
as the test: for. access to posts of public authority and power. Muhammadans, 
however, are being crushed by. powerful rivals (Hindus) in every way, and 
there is no likelihood of their succeeding against the latter unless Government 
stands by them and helps them to recover the lost. ground. It is not, there- 
fore, unreasonable to kope that. the proposed reform scheme will pay: due 
| regard to the safeguarding of their rights, especially when there is no dearth 
 . of able. men in their ranks. In conclusion, the paper says that Musalmans 
are entitled to support from the authorities, just as the weakness of a child 
should secure it the protection of its parents. 


| | The King Emperor’s Message. 


4. The Ingilab (Lahore), of the 54th November 1908, publishes a 
communication headed “ Revolution” 
voce a , over the signature of “Bedil”, of 
Roorki. The. writer. says that sudden convulsions in society are called 
: revolutions, which change the destinies of nations and humble even the 
proudest. Such convulsions have been frequent in the world and are either 
religious or social and political in character. The social and political 
conditions. of a people, adds the correspondent, are co-related.. Social 
‘progress and political power always go hand in hand. No one dare 
interfere . with . the : political rights of a socially-advanced’ nation, while 
s a:people whose social condition is: the reverse of : satisfactory can have no 
political : importance.. After-quoting instances from history, in support of his 
-contention, the.writer: says that:-the ‘oppression practised by the indigenous 
Government which were established in India on .the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire had -the effect of leadingnatives to be guilty of:the foolishness of 
linking their. fate with, and: placing on: their neck the yoke of, a foreign people. 
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confidence of the children of the soil. The juggler. performed such. tricks 
of sleight that the simple-minded natives began to praise him on all sides. 
They were so pleased with him that they emptied their pockets before him, 
and he quietly appropriated the contents and sent them over to England 
When, however, he found that stupid Indians had been left. nothing he began 
to think of a change of tactics. On the other hand, when the latter, being 
troubled with hunger, put their hand into their pockets, they were brought to. 
their senses at once, They experienced such a revulsion of feeling that the 
event must be called a revolution. It is, however, too late for them to 
repent. 


8 The Shang Stal (Shang), of the 14th November 1908, publishes a. 
paragraph headed “ The price of jus- 
tice”, in which it says that Hindu: 
Shastras loudly proclaim that a ruler should be solicitous for the welfare of 
his subjects ani shou'd administer (even-handed) justice, and that if he 

neglects this duty he can never secure the love of God, no matter how much: 

he may worship his Creator. The Muhammadan religion also teaches that’ 
to administer justice for one hour is equal in merit to passing 70 years in. 
prayer and meditation. A king may perform lakhs of pilgrimages and give. 
away crores in charity, but all this can avail him nothing if he denies justice: 
to his subjects. The tyrant who practises oppression, the strong man who: 
usurps the rights of the weak, or the ruler who murders justice, does not. 
know that he injures himself by his conduct. Some short-sighted officers;. 
who have been led astray by Satan, seem to be unaware that they have been 
adding to their sins (by disregarding the dictates of justice), which will crush 

them in the end, They deserve to be pitied, because they have been misled 
by the devil, their judgment has been warped and they are unable to distin- 

guish between good and evil. The worst of it is, however, that they do not 
listen to others and make those who would ask for justice from them and 
would show them the right path, taste of their devilish tyranny. They thus 
add totheir burden (of sins), under which they will be crushed at last. 
They will then rue their conduct, suffer disgrace in this and the next world 
anc be hurled down the deep abyss of hell. 


The authorities and the people. 


9g. Ina paragraph headed “ The women of England and the men of. 


India”, the /egilab (Lahore), of the 
14th Monsees 1908, says that it 
requires manliness to engage in a struggle in the political world. After. 
remarking that this is fully borne out by the history of the world, the paper. 
observes that the engagement in political warfare of people wanting in man- 
liness leads to undesirab'e results. They are found wanting on being weighed: 
in the balance and this discourages their comrades and lowers the latter. 
in their own estimation, It is, therefore, essential that leaders of the. above. 
description should not step into the political arena, for the reason that. their: 
subsequent conduct injuriously affects the moral courage of coming generas 


Searaj ° 


tions, The paper continuing says that the idea of trus sacrifice was created 


among the Sikhs only when Guru Tegh Bahadur sacrificed himself at Delhi 
for ‘his religion or when Guru Govind Singh’s young sons went forth to fight. 
It was easy forthe latter Guru to save himself or his sons, but he knew 
human nature well and: was fully aware that the fruit which h sacrifice, especially: 
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the sacrificé of orie’s dear: ones, bore could be reaped inno other way. The 
editor adds that if natives wish to fight for Swaray they stiould’ display: the’ 
energy and the spirit of sacrifice which characterises the Suffragists in 
England at the present moment. He can predict that if the Saffragists 
continue to stick to their guns they will assuredly obtain’ their rights in a 
short time. ‘Ifthe men of India, he adds, struggle for Swaraj with the same 
determination i it will not be difficult for them to gain their end, 


In another paragraph headed “ A lesson for India,” the paper remarks 
that while the Suffragists are fighting for a mere privilege, the rights for 
which the people of India are struggling constitute a question of life or death 
to them. There are only two alternatives before natives ;—to die from star- 
vation or tovstruggle for Swaraz; to remain illiterate semi-savages for ever 
or to sacrifice themselves to obtain Swara/; to continue to bend the knee to 
foreigners, untie the latchets of the latter’s shoes and flatter and serve them 
in order to make a living, or to become independent, acquire national pride, 
learn self-reliance and earn their bread like free men, - Every native should 
try to sclve this question, the solution whereof will land the pecple in paradise 
(so.to say). If, however, they neglect to solve it or behave like cowards and 
are frightened away by imaginary fears, they will assuredly be overtaken by 
ruin. Indeed, if famine and plague continue to work havoc at the present 
rate, which is ascribable mainly to foreign rule, Indians will become extinct 
in fifty or sixty years, They haveto fight for th SorRIOn of the above. 
question, which is one of life or death to them. : 


10, The /ngtiab (Lahore), of the 14th November 1908, publishes a 

paragraph headed “They smell of 

royalty,” in which it relates a story to 
the effect that when Ahmad Shah Abdali was told that the presents sent by 
him to the eighth Sikh Guru had been returned he was led to remark to his 
courtiers that they (the gurus) smelt of royalty. The story, adds the papers, 
conveys the lesson that one should not sacrifice great things for the sake of 
trifles. If the Sikh gurus had accepted presents from, and done the bidding 
of, Mughal Emperors, they could not have infused (new) life into Hindus or 
have laid the foundations. of their Khalsa rule. The editor then advises his 
countrymen not to give up the idea of Swaraz for the sake of petty creature 
comforts. Hundreds and thousands of temptations will be thrown in their 
way in order to make them turn their back or. Swaraj: The petty reforms 
which Lord Morley is engaged in formulating are meant to deprive them of 
mountains of gold in return for a few shells. Natives should, therefore daily. 
pray God that they may struggle for Swaray with a resolute heart and that 
no worldly temptation may prevent them from doing so. They should keep 
up their spirits, acquaint their fellow countrymen with the advantages of. 
Swaraj, and spend their all in educating the poor by opening schools in every 
village: So long as they do not sow: the seed of sacrifice they should hope 

to as a harvest. God helps only those who help themselves. © 


Swara)j. 


In another paragraph headed ‘‘ What is ‘our goal” the paper says that 
natives should, not aim only at-securing four or five seats on High and Chief 
Courts. . This cannot work the salvation of. the entire nation and they will 
greatly i injure themselves by contenting themselves with a few favours from. 
‘Government. Their goal consists in the attainment of Swaraj—a Swaraj 


409 | 

under which they will not berid the: knee toany onebut ‘God. They ‘should 
pray Goi to make them deserving of Swaray and to give them strength, because 
_Swaraj cannot be obtained by begging nor can it be given to one people by 


another as a gift.. They will not obtain Swaray so long as they donot make 
themselves more powerful than Government. 


4a? The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 14th November 1908, publishes an 
article headed “If you want peace 
you should endure sufferings.” Blessed, 
says that paper, are those who suffer, because their sufferings prompt 
them to struggle to secure peace. Woe to those (? the English), however, 
whom ease and happiness have made indifferent to their own interests, because 
they are about to be removed from their throne of comfort. They know how 
to reform themselves, but would not do so ; while if they ever wish to turn 
over a new leaf their pride prevents them trot carrying their wishes into prac- 
tice. Again, the life of ease which they have been living has rendered them 
lazy and incapable of bestirring themselves, . The lion-hearted man, adds the 
paper, who does not let sufferings an! hardships overcome him and who faces ‘ 
them with a strong and resolute heart frees himself of them in a very short 
time. On the contrary, he who is unmanned at the very mention of them, 
passes all his days in pain and sufferings. It is true that Indians have fallen 
on evil days, but if they lose courage they will remain in the chains of suffer- 
ings for ever, nay, these chains will be rivetted on them still more tightly. 
Sufferings constitute a trial, and, just as one has to satisfy some test before 
being allowed to enter any walk of life, no examination can be too difficult for 
obtaining the greatest blessing in this world (liberty). Natives should know 
that after passing through their present ordeal they will obtain the degree for 
which they long from the very bottom of their hearts. There stands the throne 
of happiness on the far shore of the sea of misfortunes, The. goddess of 
liberty sits on it waiting for Indians, who can reach over to herif they will. 
If they love her truly and sincerely wish for happiness they should jump into 
the sea with resolute hearts, resting assured that they will not be drowned. 
They can reach the goddess in no other way and cannot know peace till they 
take themselves to her. 


How na‘ives can obtain liberty. 


12, The tad Stal (Jhang), of the r4th November 1903, publishes. 
s paragraph headed “ The. cause of 
unrest,” in which it says that Indians 
are a peaceful people and that they do not view the: prevailing unrest with 
favour. After remarking that this unrest is the work of the authorities 
themselves, the paper observes that whatever they and their spies may say 
to the contrary no trace of sedition is to be foundin the country. There 
only exists some unrest among the people owing to no heed being paid 
evento their legitimate grievances, Instead, however, of allaying , it. the 
authorities have bsen deepening it by anes a pence of coerciqn and 
distrust. 3 SS ————— 


"The prevailing uncest. 


1 3. The Nur Afshan (Ludhiana), of the 13th November 1908, writing 
about the recent attempt oa the 
life of: Sir -Andrew - Fraser, strongly — 
deprecates* and condemns * the spread ofthe ener mischievous — of | 


pe to murder Sir Andrew Paver. | 
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dnarchism among -the Bengalis, After remarking that. the - evil. reflects 
discredit.on the people and ts calculated to prove detrimental to the progress 
of the country, the paper says that anarchists not only: ‘work injury. to 
Government officers, but also- constitute a menace to the public’ peace: 
and to the lives and property of the people. It should, therefore, be the 
duty of: Government to put them down with a strong hand, while the people 
should co-operate with i it in arresting and punishing the men. In conclusion 
the editor expresses the hope that exemplary punishment will be inflicted 
on the assailant of Sir Andrew Fraser, 


ai Ina paragraph headed “An attempt to aute the. Lieutenant- 
Governor of. Bengal,” the Paisa Akhbar. 
(Lahore), of.the rath November 1908, 
says that. the act » was undoubtedly. maniacal and. dastardly in the extreme, 
A few foolish persons, it adds, have been trying. to create.a panic in the 
country by resorting to such proceedings. This can only retard the progress 
of the people, disturb the public peace and prejudice the rulers against the 
ruled.. If the aforesaid. shortsighted persons believe that the bomb or the 
revolver cartridge can frighten the.English out of India they are labouring 
under a grievous mistake. After expressing satisfaction at Sic Andrew Fraser’s. 
escape, the paper regrets that an attempt should have been made to kill 
His Honour at a time when he is about to retire after long and meritorious 
service and after having spent the best part of his life in serving India. 


- Attempt to murder Sir Andrew Fraser. 


15, The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 14th Novem- 
* Repreasion and Anarchism. | ber 1gne i 


“ We observed in our list that mere condemnation and punishment ofthe anar- 
chists will not serve to stamp their movement out. ‘he rigors of the law have appar- 
ently no terrors for those wio have come under the Nihilist’s fascination. The 
assailant of Sir Andrew Fraser, a boy of 18, is repocted to have declared ja the 
Court that, his object in making the murderous attempt was to show the Bengalis 
an example. What dread can the law have for those who defy it not merely in the 


public gaze, but in the presence of the highest representatives of authority? We 


have: ‘said before that anarchism is a psychological problem which cannot be 
dealt with by the measures intendcd to repress the ordinary criminal, Indeed, such 
measures can only help their propaganda by lending colour to their theory of the 
Oppressive character of the Government and. by investing. the victims with a halo of 
martyrdom. ‘thé Government hanged Kanai Lal to make an example of him for the 
young generations, but we read. of his bier Faving been attended by a large number 
of students, bare-headed and bare-footed, while the funeral oration over his body was 
received with shouts of “ Kanai Lal ki Jai.”. It is a pity that the. high officials of 
the Government make no attempt to enter into the feelings of the people, and allow 
themselves to be hypnotised by the assurances of the professional loyalist who only 
gives them assurances of the popular hatred of violence and anarchy. The peop'e 
abhor murder and bloodshéd, itis true, but they abhor a repressive policy no less, 
and so long as the latter is not removed, the anarchists will command a certain amount 
of. sympathy among, less thinking people as men prepared to sacrifice ‘themselves 
for a good cause. The thoughtful, on the other hand, will look upon them not as 
ordinary criminals, but as misguided fanatics whom the circumstances of the country 
place Beyeed: the check‘and conttol of their responsible elders, -not to | ‘speak: of public 
jeadera, .. People will ask, while the {government is taking such drastic measures to 
punish the. smiséfeapts, who. commit:‘bloodshed and murder in the name ef political 


: yegencration, . -what has the same mreenaent done-to bring * account :.the miscreants 


@ 


“ubeen. saying things which perhaps -it »would..not have said Mfit had. been 


oii | 


‘who brought | $9 many innocent: ‘and respectable men inté trouble and ‘di ‘isgrace at ‘Rawal- 
-pindi, Midnapore, Barisal.and' elsewhere in the name of law and orde r:?: ‘It is unscrupt- 
lous . ‘members of:the police; spies; and informers who have fo mented the discontent sof 
which the bitter fruits are being borne to-day. -Let the. Gov ernment also make an: ex- 
ample of official miscreants, ani see how much of the discontent and unrest will dis- 
appeat within a short time. One Martineau helped to queach the smouldering embers of 
discontent in the Punjab, though there were officials ready to rake up the ashes into a 
new blaze. Let the people be convinced of the ';overnment’s impartial justice and gen- 


-erosity, and the anarchist will die of -mere inanition, for want of materials to feed the 


flame which he would keep up. Even in the treatment of anarchists themselves a dash 
of generosity would help the Government’s position. Let them be confined and restrained 
by all means against fresh mischief ; but let the officials know that the hanging of inex- 
perienced boys who have developed no sense of responsibility sinks deep into the hearts 
of a people like the Indians, more emotional than rationalistic and converts the abhorr- 
ence of their deeds into compassion and pity for themselves. Itis this which explains the 


demonstrations which attended the funeral of Kanai Lal. It was not sympathy for 


anarchistic deeds, but compassion for the circums:anc:s which brought about the 
young man’s deplorable end.” 


16. The following.is a the Pénjetee (Lahore), of the 17th Novem- 


_ Repression and saree crime. ber , 908 : — 


“It h.s beén the experience of all ages and countries that-repression and 


political crime are intimately connected with each other. The latter has always 


flourished: where the former has been in force. And no Government has had better 
opportunities of realising this bitter truth than the British in dealing with Ireland. In 
India, within the last few months it has been seen that crimes such as were beyond 
people’s dreams, and would have been thought by the Government tobe impossible 
‘on Indian soil, have begun to luxuriate side by side with a luxuriant policy of repres- 
sion, And yet there are Anglo-Indians who are calling fer further. repression in the 
shape of a method of ‘swift and summary justice’ to deal -with political criminals, 
who in their: opinion-are not being sharply andseverely enough dealt- with uader the 
present law... Further, such a suggestion is made on the very morrow of the Midnapore 


fiasco, which has proved most ‘coaspicuously what the effects of a ‘swift and summary 


process’ would have been. The Englishman observes that ‘had there been in exis- 
tence a special tribunal, dispensing a special law, and had the Crown taken something 


more than cursory interest in the case, either it would not have been brought at 


all, or it would have been brought to a successful conclusion.’ The evident force of 
the last sentence is that since the case was iustituted, the.accused should have 
been punished whether they. were innccent or nat.. The Eaglishman would have 
a‘simple, effective, despotic’ policy, which means hanging .a man first and trying 
him afterwards. _The /ndian Daily News takesa more sane view of the situation 


- and cites the very Midnaporecase as a warning against ‘summary’ processes, ‘A 


single false step in the direction of securing the “sharp and summary” disposal of 


cases,’ observes. the /ndian Daily News, ‘will risk the possible punishment of 


innocent men through insufficient enquiry, and will delay, and possibly defeat, the 
progress of reform and compromise our reputation for even-handed poe the greatest 
asset of British rule,’ =. 3 ‘ 


17. Tke Shang Sia hang), of the 14th November ‘eal ‘publighes 

an acticle headed  Bureka I\Eereka ! » 
in which ‘it says that the “authorities 
have hitherto failed to suppress. Yugantar and: that since the ‘confiscation, of 
its press that journal. has. been issued fcom different -places: Again, dt has 


The. Yugantar news paper. 


‘@dléwed tovbe ° published in the: ordinary way: * It is no ec -issded: i by’ parti- 
cular individuals, but is published by anarchists from whatever place they 


can. Its publishers are, therefore, to be found | in all parts tsof the country, 
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which renders its suppression by Government an impossible task. The only 
way for the authorities to achieve the desired result is to follow.a policy of 
conciliation. Government may confiscate printing presses and suppress the 
liberty of speech and writing, but this will not help it in winning hearts, which 
can be done with the aid only of love and justice, As it is, the short-sighted 
authorities ‘are increasing the number of “ Yugantarists ” in the country with- 
out thought. 


18. Writing | under the head ‘The present condition of India. and 
the cult of nationalism,” the Jsyilad 
) - (Lahore), of the 14th November 1908, 
publishes. a translation, prepared by Sufi Amba Parshad, of the first part of 
the lecture delivered by Arbinda Ghosh on the above subject in the 
Mahajan Wadi, Poona, on the ioth January last. The lecture, says .the 


paper, was heard by a very ~_ audience and tas been considered to be.the 
best of its-kind, 


> Rediten ‘Nationalism. 


19. The following Is from the Pawj abee (Lahore), of the arst t Novem- 
* Passive ideas ” in England. ber 1908 : sae | 


‘“ The Suffragists of England delight in calling themselves ‘ passive resisters.’ 
So we believe do.alsothe Unemployed. Butas we have séen from cuttings from the 
English papers and-the letters:of our London correspondent, the ‘ passive’ resistance 
-of Englishmen and women has a.good deal ofthe actsve element init. Breaking of 
meetings held by Cabinet Ministers is one of their methods of passive resistance. Mak- 
ing noisy demonstrations at the door of the House of Commons, or getting inside by 
force or fraud to interrupt the proceedings, are also among the ways in which amiable 
ladies of England and the lea lers of the London Democracy try to carry out their ‘ pas- 
sive’ propaganda. But how very active these methods are in comparison with the 
picketing of Bslasts shops or rum saloons for which Swadeshi workers or Temperance 
volunteers have:been sent to. prison in India! Our London letter in the last issue gave 
‘an account of the attempt made by working men to break up a meeting in which Mr. 
Buxton, M.-P.,‘one of the Cabinet Ministers, was tospeak. There were other rowdy 
gatherings of working mea during the week for which the -mail is last tohand. A 
‘number of people were arrested for making inflammatory speeches or inciting to riot, 
’ but we read of no severer action taken by the authorities than bindii.g the persoas.on 
‘security. The only legislative measure contemplated in the‘connection is said.to -be.a Bill 
making interruption of the proceedings of either of the Houses of Parliament a criminal 
offence, in the same sense that bawling ia places of worship now is, In the meantime 
the Suffragists are preparing to carry the war to the knife. They have passed a. resolution 
warning ‘the Government ‘ that coercion will only'fire the women to sterner opposition, 
and that they cannot end the struggle except by securing the passage of the Women’s 
Enfranchisement Bill into law this session.’ They have further resolved to raise £50,000 
and carry on their propaganda in a manner to which the: London Daily News gives the 
expressive heading of a ‘ Campaign of Violence.’ ” 


“ The moral of all this is that j in th cir long history of struggles for constitutional 


rage rights and the privileges of humanity, the 
The Heh Sears of Feces, ig Eng lish people wis come to know that the 


argument of farce i is an essential requisite to bring home to legislators truths which do 
pot appeal to their intellectual faculties.or moral perc eptions with sufficient strength. 
__ As Mr. Grayson, Sacialjst M. P., said to a huge, meeting of working men on Tower Hill, 
‘on the ‘agth ultimo, | ‘you have got every industrial Bill, not by begging and praying, 
‘but by chreateni 
rectting-tle soctal & véér, fdr the’ ‘English pe ople are constitutionally averse to revolutions 
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, and acting. ’ The threat ‘and action may not consist in totally’ Up- . 


Pat het or —" ‘we in India understand YY pensive, resist: : 
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‘ance, :: In fact, everi.in Houses of Pariiament Hon'ble members give utteraice to senti¢ 
‘ments fof the like of which.a public speaker in Indid would be liable ‘to be immediately | 4 
hauled up ‘and: severely puaished. : For instance, inthe debate'on th: Unsemoloyed in | ] 
Parliament of which the reports are brought by the ast mail, no less a veteran and:self: 
_ _¥eatrained speaker than Mr. Keir: Hardie; in making an attack on the Government's 
‘‘beggarly :and - miserly ’ ‘policy; uttered a threat as to the probability of the working men 
‘ shocking the country out of inaction.’ Needless to say that outside the House more 


angry threats were being uttered by the representatives of the _— and the usemp! ‘oy- 
ed at the same time, Here area couple of cuttings. 


‘ Violent speeches were made at a demonstration of the unemployed at Tower Hill, the speakers at ‘ 
which included Mr. “ Jack” Williams and’Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P. After referring to Mr. John E , 
Burns as “ Judas Iscariot ” and “An anias,” Mr. Williams sa'd “ Mr. Asquith, and I know what is going : 
on.” The West End wil not be safe this winter if work is not granted to the unemployed. We are 
masters of the situation. If we make up out minds, who can stop us? We have arrived at a crisis. If 
you cannot ‘get bread for your starving wives _ children, then I say rob and plunder all round. 


| eM. Grayson said, ” Mr. Asquith i isa fraed. You must not be content to demonstrate on Tower 
Hill; you must go nearer home. The Suffragists are going to get the vote before this Pariiament goes i 
out, because they have put the fear of God into the hearts of Cabinet Ministers. I want the unemployed 
todo that. I say to you, hungry men, the House of Commons is a Heartless club that does not under- ‘ 
stand the problem of poverty. You can form your own plan of campaign, and you will impress that 
House of Commons when you have presented yourselves to its Members.” 
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the above. Mc. Jack Williams gives.an opsn hint for robbery and plunder. These and 
the intimidation of Cabinet Ministers and members of Parliament by ‘rushing’ the 


House are, we b-lieve, among the British working man’s method of ‘passive resist- 
a9? 


“The appeal to the physical force aud angry passions of the audience is plain in | 
! 
| 
| 


ance. 
ae _ VIIL—GgNERAL ADMINISTRATION . 

(a) —JTudicial. 
| . The Civil and Military Organ (Ludhiana), of the 12th Novem: | : 
7 3 ee ber 1908, publishes a paragraph headed } 
How anarchists should be tried: 


“« Wanted yet more rigour,” in which 
it suggests that anarchists should not be tried in the ordinary way. Itis 
strange, adds the paper, that these enemies of Government and the. people, a 
who seem bent on committing loot and murder and killing high-placed | 
officers, should have to be proved guilty i in. accordance with the procedure 
laid down. by. the Criminal Procedure Code. They should be dealt with 
: according to -Martial law, and as toa speedy and cruel death, as was the 
practice i in olden times. 


t. 


Bees i ()—Municipat and Cantonment affairs. 


“ 
~~ 


‘an. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the ith 
The Lahore Municipal. Committee. : | November 1908 : —_— , 


of. Despite their odoriferous reputation for filth, the Lahore Municipal emai 
have succeeded in attracting the attention of the Imperial Parliament by re on of the 
splendid outlay they make on European employés who help to make the city—thie 
native quarters we mzan—the perfumer y of the Punjab. It isa pi ty Dr. Rutherford, ms 
who i is a'medical gentleman, was not furnished with details of the conservancy arrange- ae ee 
ments of the town, including the’ great Nullah andthe Tramway with its filth depdts, 
which have made the border-line between the city inside and outside the gates more i 
trying to the nostrils thanever. It would then have appeared to the Hon’ ble. Members | | a 
and the Under-Secretary for India that the grievance of the’ citizens of Lahore was not . 
ot te merely of high payments to Euro pean officials, but still more one of the over-. 
: — their carered — It is — as the well-informed ‘Under- Secretary’ of 
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State replied, that the Puojab Municipal Cominittees appoint their town. servants, 
but then he does not know that the little finger of the Deputy Commissioner .President. 
is thicker than the loins, taken together, of all the fat Bunnias whosit on the Com. 


mittees.. We wish he could be present at one of the meetings of the Lahore Municipal 


Committee and witness the scenes of the pigmy radicals tugging at Lieutenant- 
Colonel Parsons’ coat-tails only to be jerked off like mosquitees buzzing on the horns 
of the bull. But we agree with the Under-Seeretary that it is not a-question for the 
Parliament to irterfere in. The remedy lies inthe hands of the people - themselves, 


There should be enough public life in a city like the capital of the Punjab to bring at 
least the Indian Commi ssio ners, nominated as well as elected, to aserse of their 
duties. Otherw ise why make so much fuss atout sell-govert ment?” 


(f)— Ratlways and Communications. 


22. Ina paragraph headed “ Wanted a Waiting-room,” the Victoria 

| Ze _ Paper (Sialkot), of the 16th November 

atin. ~ waiting-room st the Montgome'y 1908, enquires whether it is true that 
there is no watting-room at the. Mont- 


gomery railway station and that the passengers concerned are greatly incon- 
venienced in consequence, _ If this is, so,.adds the paper, the railway authorities 
should take early steps to supply the want. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


23. The following is from the 
ican on ofthe late Queen-Empress’s statue Tribune (Lahore), of the 3 ath No- 


vember 1908 :—= 


“ News has been received that the statue of the late Empress Victoria, which was 
placed inthe Maharaj Bagh gardens at Nagpur, has been desecrated by some unknown 
hands. The sta:ue had been disfigured with some adhesive substance—a mixture of 
oil and tar—— the sceptre smashed, the features of the statue, especially the nose, being 
defaced, and even mutilated. The news of this wanton and outrageous act of vandalism 
will no doubt create a feeling of intense indignation at the ways of the misguided mis- 
creants, who are responsible for this act of outrage. The statue was erected mainly by 
the subscriptions of loyal Indian subjects in connection with the Victoria memorials after 
our late Sovereign’s death and was unveiled by Sir Andrew Fraser in 1906. The statue 
therefore stood as an abiding monument of the feelings of profound veneration and 
loyalty with which Indian people in that as in every other part of the country regard 
their late Sovereign, and an act of outrage towards the statue is{thus really an unmitigated 
affront to the Indian people. The act, outrageous and intensely malicious as it would 
be at any time, was more so, occurring as it did on the morrow of the opening of the 
Exhibition at Nagpur, which has been described as one of the best of its kind held in 
India in recent years, and we have no doubt that one feeling which this act will create all 
over the country will be of intense repulsion and indignation. We fervently trust that it 
will be possible to remove the discolouration and undo the mischief, Meanwhile con- 
siderable surprise will be felt at the news that the Head Master of the local Agricultural 
College, Mr. er and two overseers and a student of that Bae nave been arent 
ed on suspicion.” | 


G,. A. COCKS, | 
A ssl. to oh | Pages sane General of Police, 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


° | Received up to 28th November 1006. 


I.—POLITICS. 


t. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for October 1908, publishes a few 
verses in Punjabi from the pen of 
‘ Kushta, ” who tells the King Em- 
peror that although the people have submitted thousands of petitions to him 
he has not paid the least heed to them. Again, His Majesty’s officers (in 
the country) are bent on practising oppression and méardering justice and 
have been throwing people into jail for nothing. After remarking that life 
has become a burden to natives, the poet finds fault with the authorities for 
having deported Tilak Maha raj for no fault. Banka Dyal also, he adds, has 
been punished for no reason and the people have been muzzled. _In conclu- 
sion, he says that while the King-Emperor is passing his days in ease and 
comfort in London the misery of his Indian subjects knows no bounds. 


a. The $hang Stat (Jhang), of the 21st November 1908, publishes a 
paragraph headed “ A true idea,” in 
which it says that if the authorities 
were to keep themselves within the bounds of moderation the people would 
never have any cause of complaint against them. An experienced Anglo- 
Indian officer has well said that it is less difficult to prevent natives from 
committing crime than to keep Englishmen in India from overstepping the limits 
of moderation. The paper adds that immoderation on the part of the authori- 
ties and the (other) white men in the country has rendered life a burden to 
the people. Again, it is the exercise of arbitrary and oppressive powers by 
officers of Government which is atthe bottom of the prevailing unrest and 
. which has bred sedition in the country. If the authorities were to mend their 
ways and to conduct themselves with moderation even now, and if Govern 
ment were to keep white men in hand, sedition and unrest would disappear in. 
no time. \ 


| The King-Emperor and h's native subject. 


Ralers and the ruled. : 


* 


3 The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for October 1908, publishes some’ 
Punjabi verses composed by one Dau- 
lat Ram, Asad, of Ramnagar, The writer 
says that the people are clamouring for rights, but that Government will give’ 
them absolutely nothing, Sufferings have become their ordinary lot ‘and even: 
a Liberal like Lord Morley has done nothing for ease Again, if Lord Minta’ 


_ Govetament and the people, 
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continues to follow his present policy, hunger and poverty will assuredly reign 
supreme in the country, The authorities have reduced the people.to a state . 
‘of helplessness and désire to, strangle the latter. _ _They have brought ruin 


on the country, but no one dare open ‘his lips in complaint. The writer 


continues that it is not wise on the part of Government to turn loyal natives 
into disloyal subjects, Natives, he adds, have begun to regard jails as places 
of pilgrimage, while the gallows has now no terrors for them. . Pindi Dass 
was sentenced to undergo five years’ imprisonment, but he showed -no signs 
of grief. Many (lit, hundreds) other Editors have also been extinguished, 
and not one of the innocent men charged with sedition has escaped convic- 
tion. The writer then says that Kings who oppress their subjects and mur- 
der justice invartably ‘lose their power and dignity. Similarly, a ruler who 
causes suffering to his subjects cannot himself know peace either. 


In another place the poet observes that he who oppresses India will 
fare worst of all. If Government,.he ‘adds; continues to practise oppression 
it will not henceforth be able to pocket any part ofthe country’s wealth. It 
has dismissed those of its serva nts who preached swadeshism, but it is Man- 
chester which has fared worse than any of them.. In conclusion, the writer 


praises the Bengalis for having stuck ‘to the swadesht movement in spite of the 


— practi sed on them by Government and the police, - . 
: 


4. The Ingilab ss of the are November 1908, publishes an 
| article headed “‘ The effect of Western 

Civilisation on India” in continuation 
of its previous remarks (vide paragraph 9 of Selection No. 46). The paper 
condemns the materialism of the West and-says that the European considers 
only those peoples to be highly civilised who can. manufacture machines for 
murdering the noblest of created beings with t he maximum of rapidity and_ in 
the minimum of time. After remarking that the possession of gold is not 
synonymous with happiness, the paper shows how in America the- Westerners 
have killed off the Red Indians.. It adds that they have treated the Negroes 
also in the same manner, and that even in the darkest ages human beings were 
not so heartlessly killed as the aborigines of America, Africa, Australia and 
Asia have been exterminat ed by civilised Europe. It then goes on to say 
that Western civilisation has rendered natives a prey to starvation, plague, 
fever and cholera by making famines endemic in the country. The Bengalis 
are the richest section of the population, and as their prosperity is ascribable 
to the land revenue of their province having been permanently settled, Lord 
Curzon devised several'means to undo the arrangement. Failing; however, 
to gain his end he partitioned Bengal in the teeth of universal opposition; 
although his efforts to divide the Bengalis have not been crowned with‘ 
success. The Editor continues that Western civilisation will prove the ruin 


Western civilisation i in India, 


-6f' European nations, which look upon the whole world as a- happy hunting 


ground.for themselves. Their avarice and selfishness will lead to their killing 
one another, and as they are the-votaries .of a civilisation which teaches the 
strong to destroy the weak, they will assuredly be overtaken by destruction. — 
In conclusion, the /ugi/ab prays that Indians may obtain Swaraj and be- 
came powerful and prosperous ; that on gaining their. liberty. they will gladly 
pardon their present oppressors, who are sucking their life-blood ; and, that 
their fight for Swara/ mar be for, the good of the whole world, 
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i ee Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for October. 1908, publishes somé° 


Punjabi verses headed ‘‘ Become practie 
eal.” The writer, ‘ Almast,” | tells 
natives, both young and old, that they are about to be put to the test. They 
have'to fight a powerful. people: (the English), whom they always call brothers, 
but. who do not treat them as human beings, take no pity on them, oppress 
them for demanding. their rights,: throw them into Jail on their asking for 
Swaraj, and:try to crush them: in diverse ways. Again, they wean away 
patriotic natives from the service of the country by conferring empty titles on 
them, those caring npthing for these baubles being thrown into jail. The 
writer: then calls upon Indian youths not to allow temptations and oppression 
to keep them away from the banner of patriotism. Those, he adds, who wish 
to see the Goddess of liberty should reck nothing of deportation, hanging and 
imprisonment.’ There can be no reason why India should not advance if all 
her sons, young as well as old, were to desire her advancement. They may 
deliver. thousands of (patriotic) lectures and sing lakhs of songs in the same 
spitit, but they can achieve nothing unless they practise what they preach. . 

| ’ 


How natives can obtain liberty. 


6. The Jngileb (Lahore), of the 12th November 1908, publishes an 
, Saar. article headed “ Why is there unrest. 
in India?” When a nation, it says, 


is placed m an unnatural condition it utters complaints and does its utmost, 


to. get out of that condition. Does this conduct on its part, asks the paper, 
constitute an offence ? No; for if it were not to cry it would soon be swept 
off the earth’s surface, just as a child, which has been so weakened by hunger 
that it cannot cry (for milk), can never escape death, Indians are in an un- 
natural condition at present. If they complain that they are hungry they are 
branded as rebels ; while in the event of their complai ning of the over-assess- 
ment of land revenue and water-rates they are punished with deportation. 
Again, if they take even a twig from a tree to cook their food they are thrown 
into the lock-up forthwith. They subjected themselves like cows to the 
foreigners and expressed their willingness to work for the latter night and day 
for mere subsistence. They were (/i¢ are), however, told that if they were 
_eows they should be bled and not milked, because otherwise foreigners could 
not live their life of ease and pleasure. . There can be no doubt that the days 
of Muslim, Sikh and Marhatta rule were days of anarchy in India, but the 
people could eat their fill then. . Now, how ever, 60 millions of natives have 
to go to sleep on empty stomachs. In pre-British days gs, milk and food 
"grains were very cheap and the country. was prosperous in all respects, It is 
said that this is the age of civilisation, but may God save (Indians) from a 
civilisation which means starvation to five crores of them and which threatens 
‘to involve them in speedy ruin. Again, before the advent of the English 
natives were well-practiced in the art of war and consequently they possessed 
strong bodies and were able to fight their enemies. To-day, however, a 
trembling seizes them on handling even a knife. ll this is due aud to their 
being the slaves to foreigners. This slavery stands in the ‘way of their 
physical growth, because they are riow forbidden to keep arms, It ‘also: does: 
not let them eat their fill, while it taps the’ vitality of their hearts by’ ‘prevérit:' 
ing them from fearlessly speaking out their minds. The natural ‘result ‘ts: 
that they are growing weak physically’; while aia they: have degenerated 
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‘into hypocriins, which prompts them to always ‘profess a loyalty ‘which they: 


do not feel, They know in their hearts that foreign rule is sucking their life- 
blood, but outwardly they express a desire for the permanence of the present 
Government in India. It is this hypocrisy whichis at the bottom of their 
misfortunes. If they consider slavery an unnatural burden, why do they not 
master courage enough to throw it off ? li they prove that they sincerely 


desire liberty no power on earth will be able to keep them in a state of slavery. 


What are they wanting in? In union ? They-should feel certain that it is 
(their) alien Government which is spreading disunion among them, which 
is admitted by fair-minded members of the ruling race itself. They possess 

every mental and physical excellence, but should know that foreign rule is 
depriving them of all their faculties, They should gird up their loins, bearing 
in mind that God does not wish to keep any nation in the chains of slavery. 
[t is also noteworthy that when the Americans gained their independence they 
were less educated and civilized and more heavily-taxed by the British than 
the. natives of India. The only difference between them and Indians is that 
the latter resemble a child which is threatened with death from hunger, but 
will not cry to attract the attention of its negligent mother, who is killing it 
by inches by withholding milk from it.’ After enquiring how long such a child 
can live, the paper says that the people of this country are like a Sadhu, who 

has withered his arm by keeping it stretched upwards and. defying a law of 
nature. Da they not, it asks, carry an unnatural load on their back, which 
has deprived them of their. bread and stripped them.of their clothes to ensure 
their dying of pneumonia. It has also killed their cattle and extinguished 
their physical, spiritual and intellectual faculties in an extremely cruel manner, 
The /nzgilab then shows how.the unemployed and .the suffragett es threaten 
to bring about a revolution if they are not listened to, and r emarks that if 
Indians were to follow this example it would not take them long to obtain 
Swivayj from Government and to throw off their chains of slavery. The 

Boers, who killed lakhs of Engli shmen, have been granted Swaray by the 
Imperial Government of its own accord. Nay, they have obtained the con- 
cession by the streng th of their arms and now wish to turn both Indians and 
Englishmen out of the .Transvaal. Natives should remember that a child: 
fights with its mother to get what it wants: a mother will not suckle her 
child unless the latter cries for milk. . How can they then hope to get Swaray 
without fighting for it ? They should cry, agitate and struggle for it, and 
know no rest till. they have gained their.end, They should also resort to 

boycott and Swadeshism, so that they may not die from hunger even before 


. entering on their struggle (for Swaraz). 


= The Ingilab (Lahore), of the 21st November 190%, publishes ” 
article headed ‘' T ruth always triumphs”, 

in which it says that native s do not re- 

pose | much faith i in this maxim, After remarking that God always. grants 
victory to. truth, ‘the paper says that those who proclaim the truth are 
invariably involved in troubles and hardships. Their efforts to ‘expose falsee 
hood offend the rulers for the time being and prompt the latter to work for 
their extinction, For instance, if a native were to advise his co untrymen ‘to 
throw off the foreign yoke and to acquaint them wjth the means of doing so, he. 
would.probably. Aeplease. the authorities. It may be added that the last named 
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would feel displeased not because slavery-is a good thing, but because India’s 
shaking herself free from her claims of slavery is calculated to greatly injuré 
the ruling race, They may look down upon slavery, but they like it for the 
people of this country. It is to be desired that they should act up to the 
christian saying “ do unto others as you would be done by.” The Editor 
then calls upon his countrymen to fear no earthly power in speaking out the 


truth. The utmost that can be done to them for doing so-is that they will | 


be hanged. It is, however, the sinful who feel shame in being sent, to 
the gallows. His death on the cross only purified Christ, If a man is 
hanged for obeying God he should consider himself a blessed being: .Thé 
paper adds that the command of God (to natives), which it is incumbent on 
them to obey, is that the country should have Swérdj, i.¢., it should be 
under their own rule, so that they may cease to be others’ ‘dates, It con- 


cludes by referring to the evils of foreign rule, which have already being 
enumerated in the foregoing article. 


8, The Neasim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the o% Reveuiei 1908, 
writing about the recent dastardly at- 
tempt on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, 
expresses satisfaction at His Honout’s miraculous escape. If the assailant, 
adds the paper, had beer in his right mind he would never have committed 
the mistake of attempting 19 murder the Lieutenant-Governor of his province: 
Aiter remarking that lads have come to be the arbiters of the destinies of 
India, it says that their maniacal doings may be relied upon to prove thé 
tuin of the country sooner or later. There was a time when natives used to 
revere their rulers more highiy than their elders, but a complete change has 
come.over them of iate in this respect, itis a matter of surprise that thé 
Bengalis, who understand their and the country's rights, should be ignorant 
of the relations which should exist between the rulers and the ruled. The 
paper continues'that foolish speeches on politics are mainly responsible for 
the spirit of anarchism and fanaticism which is abroad in the country at pre+ 
sent. While, however, the speakers have retired from the arena (Bengali) 
lads have been converted into mischievous spirits, whom it has become 
impossible to exorcise. This can result only in the people being deprived 
even of their present lioerty while public peace has already begun to be 
disturbed. The country’s political leaders are {ree to agitate on constitutional 
lines, but they should keep young men in hand, for otherwise Government’s 
(heavy) hand will assuredly come into play. It should be the duty of influe 
entiai leaders and (other) respectable natives to do their utmost to supp:ess 
anarchism in the country, The paper concludes by congratulating Sir Andrew 
‘Fraser on 1 his escape from his assailant’s revolver. 


| Attempt on o Andiew Fraser's life. 


oe The Watan (Lahore), of the acth Nedeahan 1908, publishes a pata 
ereph headed “It was a most distardly 
act,” in which it says that'the attempt 
‘to murder Sit Andrew Fraser was undoubtedly a maniacal and cowardly deed: 
‘The sympathy, it adds, which a large number of people have shown with His 
Honour leaves no room for doubt that the ‘general public do net counteriince 
devilish acts like the one in question. If the feolish anarchists think that their 
‘mean deeds will frighten the — out of india they are labouring under a 


| _, Attoaspe on Sir rare Fraser's life. 
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delusion: . Again, they may think that their doings will conduce to the welle 
being of the country, but as a matter of fact they are placing obstacles in'the 
way:of the advancement of the: people. The ‘Editor feels confident that Gov- 
-ernment will not'postpone:the introduction of tne proposed reforms because. 
of the mischievous doings ofithese men. ° He also expresses the hope that it 
will spare no efforts'to put down anarchists, whose number is undoubtedly very 
small. ‘In conclusion, he requests it to safeguard the rights | of its quiet, 
respectful and loyal Muhammadan subjects, who are being trampled upon by 


that: section of their neighbours (Hindus) who nomepere every ‘branch (of 
the public service) at present. 


10, The Parkash (Lahore), of the ‘ai eveatier 1908, publishes | a 


6¢ 
Aiapsejt ca: Bie hate Venere ties paragraph headed “ Congratulations 
the Lientenant-Governor of Bengal, 


‘in which it remarks that in -congratulating His Honour on his miraculous 


ci irre Penn? a oe 


escape the: people of India are merely performing a duty. The Bengal 
aharchists are not orily causing anxiety to Government officers, but also con- 
stitute a menace to the peace of the country. If they think that they will be 
able to secure the sceptre by shocting one or two officers they are labouring 
under an egregious delusion, So far from proving instrumental in the. liberae 
tion- of the country, their reprehensible doings will bring, trouble even on the 
innocent. It is therefore wholly unfair (on the part of the leaders) at such a 
critical juncture to continually ask Government to keep cool. They should 
impress on the people also that whatever complaints the latter may have against 
Goverz.ment they should lay the same before the authorities in a respectful 
manner. Even if natives have lost faith in Government’s promises and have come 
to believe that it will not listen to them, they should remember that in that 
event also the bomb does not : constitute the only means for them to obtain 
their rights, They can employ a more effective and less harmful means to 
compel Goyernment to concede their rights tothem. In other words, they 
should make themselves more industrious, painstaking, just, truthful and 
honest than the English, which will bring them success without.a struggle, 
They should never forget that hatred cannot achieve what love can accomplish 
and that the best way to kill an enemy is to heap coals of fire on his head. 
The paper adds that the faiure of: their murderous attempts should teach 
anarchists that it is not the will of God that the English should leave India yet. 


It should also prompt them to arm themselves. with the sword of character, 
which is far sharper than the sword of steel. 


The Vakiz (Amritsar), of the 18th November 1908, publishes a 


‘Bengeli caaiaillia : : sis ‘paragraph headed " Words are thrown 


~ away on those who are amenable only 
to kicks.” The Royal message, it says, has failed to pacify the Rengali anar- 
chists, and the fire of murder and bloodshed i in Bengal has been fanned into 


a flame. "After referting to the bloodthirsty character of the last issue of the 
Yugantar, as also to the attempt « on Sir Andrew Fraser’s life and the murder 
‘of Inspector N and Lal Bannerji, the | paper says that it would appear. that the 
‘youthful Bengali anarchists are supported by a powerful party, on. whom. the 
‘police have pot as yet been able to lay hands, Royal favours, and - ‘Lord 


‘Morley’sfeform scheme, it. adds, will not cool the heated brains of those sho 
‘demand * India’ for the Indians ”. and “ ‘ Aryavarta for the Aryas,” 
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12. te a paragraph headed "* The Bengalis’ spirit of revenge” the 


Bengal anarchists , ..... Sada-t-Hind ' (Lahore), of the 19th 
| See November 1908, refers to the. attempt 
on Sir Andrew Fraser's life and to the rourder of Sub-Inspector . Nand .Lal 
Bannerji, and urges Government to display all its wisdom and tact in. ‘SUppres> 
sing anarchism. If incidents like the above, acds the paper, continue to 
occur there is a fear of anarchy becoming rampant in thé country. After 
remarking that'the peace established by Government constitutes the greatest 


blessing conferred by it on natives, it calls upon the authorities to make: stren- 
uous efforts to put down anarchists. a 


13. The Ingilab (Lahore), of the arst nevi 1908, publishes an 
The portition of Bengal, | | article headed “What dogs example 
: teach ys?” The Bengalis, jt says, 
opposed the partition of their province, but their opposition was replied to 
with contempt and foolishness, which is now admitted by evesy statesman in 
Great Britain. So far from bringing any gain to the rulers, the pastition - has 
done them immense harm. It has set the richest, the most powerful. and the 
best educated native community. against them.... When the Bengalis saw that 
their petitions to Government were treated with the grossest. contempt they 
began to hold meetings to teach boycott.and.swadeshism to the public. The 
authorities considered these meetings seditious, and not infrequently the police 
broke up the same ina most exasperating. manner. :Nor is this all. Gurkha 
soldiers were called in to oppress the people, which implanied in. the latter's 
minds inextinguishable feelings of enmity towards, the English. Further 
repression’ had the effect of prejudicing the Bengalis against the ruling race 
still further and led in the end to the appearance of the bomb in the country. 
In short, the more the authorities persisted in following a policy of coercion the 
more of unrest and sedition was created in the country, which is exactly what 
took place in Ireland. If Government had listened to good-hearted Anglo- 
Indians like Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Hyndeman, who do not’ love England 
less than India, things would never have come to the present pass. These 
good men only ask their countrymen not to commit a mistake like the one 
which cost England the United States of America. They advise Government 
to abandon its policy of oppression and highhandedness and to undo the 
partition of Bengal. The.measure was a mistake, the rectification of which 
can take away nothing from the prestige of Government. Indeed, every 
honest man should always be willing to rectify the mistakes committed by him, 
The reversal of the partition of Bengal will bridge over the gulf which now 
separates the rulers and the tuled. a 


uy Wig under the aia “Hindus worship their Kings” the 
Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the ast Nov- 


‘The loyalty of Hindus, 


the most loyal people on the face of the earth, After Temarking that their 
ancient history. strongly supports this contention, the paper observes that they 
look. upon Rama and Krishna, who punished tyrants and afforded protection 


to the oppressed, as incarnations of God even to the present. . It adds phat in 


the matter. of loyalty Hindys, who bow their heads hefore even a. tyran 


King, are far superior to. the English, who cruelly murdered Charles A and 


ember 1908, says that the Hindus ‘are 
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gatorted the Magna Charta from King John.’ -[t is a pity that a ptople with 
:guch antecedents should brand-a-loyal nation like the Hindus as rebels. If 
‘they: do’ so owing to the:latter demanding their rights from Government 
they. should look into’their.own past and hide their heads in shame. It is 
grossly unjust to. charge.a mild and inoffensive people like Hindus with dis 
‘Ipyalty and sedition. They have never uttered a single word of complaint 
against His. Majesty the King Emperor. They entertain feelings of respect fot 
him and complain only against the oppressive and high-handed authorities, 
They feel convinced that as. soon as their sovereign comes to know of theit 
real grievances His Majesty will hasten to redress the same. The paper con- 
tinues that although Hindus have been loudly proclaiming that they are no 
rébels Government: goes on filling its gaols with them. Has it forgotten that 
‘on one occasion in the first says of British rule in India Hindu soldiers offered 
- ta. live’on gruel to enable theit white comrades to feed on boiled rice? The 
‘English are undoubtedly an ungrateful people in that they have forgotten 
‘Hindu loyalty to them in their hour of reed. They may, of course, urge 
that (Bengali) anarchists also are Hindus, but they should know that the 
appearance of the bomb in Andia is ascribable to their own civilisation. Be- 
sides, if the authorities were to mend their ways and to adopt a policy of ree 
conciliation the few native young men who now favour anarchism would again 
become loyal to the throne. They should study the statements made by 
anarchists in the courts in order to find out and remove the causes which 
have bred anarchism in India. -The Editor concludes .by remarking that 
Hindus are and will remain loyal to the throne. 


15. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the zoth November 1908, publishes 
an article headed ‘‘ Continued increase 
in the cost ot the British garrison,” 
The recent unexpected i increase to the above cost, says the paper, has led to 
several questions being asked in the House of Commons on the subject. As, 
however, Mr. Buchanan has refused to lay the report of the Romer Com: 
mittee on the table of the House it is difficult to say whether the representa- 


tives of the India Office on the Committee did anything’ to prevent this 


Recent addition to the cost of the British garrison. 


country being saddled with another £ 300,000 a year. After remarking that 


the Government of India has strongly objected to the increase, the Editor 
approves ‘of this step taken by it, saying that even the present military ex- 
penditure is too heavy a burden for India to bear, The country, he adds, can* 
not afford to meet the daily increasing expenditure on the army, nor has the 
War Department the power to saddle the Indian Exchequer, fairly or other- 
wise, ‘with heavy burdens at its own sweet will, It has become highly neces 
my to make public and searching enquiries into the matter. 


16, The Jngilad (Lahore), of the 21st Novémber. 1908, publishes a 
paragraph headed “ The coming .con- 


ce gress,” in which it says that the whole 
icountry is anxiously waiting to hear what decision the Moderates and Ex- 
fremists will come to regarding the forthcoming session. of the National Con- 


The coming Madras Congress 


nt was ‘atttended by Sardar Ajit Singh, ‘who explained to the Editor the 
difference between the Swaray deussiied by this party and that which the 
IM erates” wish to'secute. id Sardar‘ added. that the Extremists were willing 


‘g ress, The meeting held at Calcutta by the Extremist party on the 6th in= 
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to join hands with the Moderates on:.the condition that the four resolutions _ 4 
on Sw2raj, national education, boycott, and Swadeshism | adopted at: the 4 
Calcutta Congress were not interfered with. They were also willing to accept a 
the Moderates’ ideal of Swaraf for the present, but would -like the matter to a 
be decided -by the Congress once and for all, the decision of that . body being : 
binding on both parties. 


-~ 


17, The Ragh ir Patrika (Jhang), for October 1908, ‘palillehes some 
verses headed ‘Boycott’ from the s 
pen of Banka Dyal. The writer says 4 
that boycott is a deadlier weapon than the arrow‘or the cannon. After 
remarking that boycott means buying nothing from one’s enemies, he 
observes that those who say that it is less effective than the bomb and the 
gun tell a downright lie. When the tyrant’s pocket, he adds, is touched 
he begins to think of both friends and foes, and feels as if a knife had been 
thrust into his heart. Similarly, so long as the people do not touch the 
pockets of white men they will never attract the latter’s attention. The 
writer concludes by exhorting his countrymen to grasp the weapon of boycott 
and-to wield it like men. , 


Boycott. 


? 


1V.—KiNe&-K ILLING, 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th November 1908, publishes a 
communication from one Nawab Rai 
: headed “ Union between Hindus and 
Muhammadans: the question of kine-killing.” The writer states that 
‘Maulvi Mujib-ul-Rahman, Editor of the Musselman (Calcutta), has cons 
tributed an article to the November number of the Aindustan Review (Allah- 
abad), in the course of which he complains that Bengal zamindars do not 
allow their tenants to sacrifice cows on the occasion of the Bakra’Id. In 
fact, the Maulvi desires that his co-religionists should have the fullest liberty 
to sacrifice kine. He says that the cow is not only the cheapest animal, but , 
that it is seven times more meritorious to sacrifice it than to offer sheeps and 


goats in sacrifice. 


Mobammadens and kine-killing. 


Commenting on the above, the writer observes that when the Amir. 
declared at Delhi that Muhammadans cought to discontinue sacrificing cows. 
and should sacrifice other animals instead, no u/ema had the courage to take: 
exception to the declaration. Maulvi Mujib-ul-Rahman also complains of 
the Hindu institution of-chhut, but he should know that it does not insult the 
religious beliefs of Mussalmans, whereas to kill kine is to déeply wound 
the religious susceptibilities of Hindus. The followers of Hinduism go. the. 
length of applying the epithet ‘ mother” to the cow, and there can be no 
union between them and those who kill the animal for food. After remarks 
ing that the killing of cows was forbidden by the Emperor Akbar and that * 
the animals are not sacrificed in Hindu States even now, the writer says that a 
Hindus are prepared to give up chhkut in order to promote union between the a 
two communities. They can, however, never consent to the sacrifice of kine 
ia Jee the evil only because of their present helpless condition. It is to’ 

etted that the’ Prophet’s followers should mar the future of India for ee 

Ney mouthfuls of beef. ‘In cpnelusion, thie writer urges leading Muhani- ) ’ 
madans to look in into the matte. °° ©” _ ae 4 
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prick oe re VI—LEGISLATION. | 


19. Writing under the heading “Ts any special law about ‘be 
assed?” the Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), 

Seiten tig we amare a the goth November 1908, says that, 
‘unfortunately for the country, the anarchists at Calcutta have again begun 
to show signs of activity. The paper then refers to the attempt on the life 
of Sir “Andrew Fraser'and' to the murdet of Inspector Nand Lal Bannerji, 
and goes 6n'to say ‘that the terrorists in the metropolis seem determined 
to kilt all-the prosecution. witnésses in the Alipur Bomb case, The murder 
of the approver Gossain before le could be cross-examined and the consequent 
rejection-of his statement as admissible evidence has placed an obstacle in 
the way of. the conviction ‘of the accused. An. abortive. attempt was also 
made recently to stab one Sarat Chandar. Das, another witness for: the Crown. 
All:this leaves no ‘room for doubt that if the existing state of affairs continues 
thé Police will not dare to‘arrest anarchists in future, while no one will. venture 
‘to ‘give evidence against the'culprits‘and the courts will-fight shy: of punishing 
them’ < Again; no patriotic: speaker’ or journalist will havé the ' courage to 
condemn their doings and justice and order will become unknown in the 


country. The prospect has led to Anglo-Indian newspapers urging the 


authorities to add to the rigour, and extend the purview, of the Criminal law. 
Apparently: there: exists: “sufficient - justification for Governn.ent acting up 
to’'the suggestion, which will, however, be a bad omen for the country. 
After:reporting that the Viceroy ‘has:summoned the Home and Law members 
of his:Council, as also the Home Secretary, to Bikanir, the. paper says that 
the‘everit is fraught with::deep meaning. Indeed, it is rumoured that after 
consulting these ‘ officers and obtaining the sanction of the Secretary of State 
Lotd: Minto will place some important measures on the legislative aavil. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th November 1908, publishes 
an article headed “The manufacture 
of special weapons for dealing with 
special difficulties’. The Chamber of Commerce, Bengal, the Trades Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, and the Anglo-Indian Defence Association of the same place, 
it says, have sent a joint telegram requesting His Excellency the Viceroy to 
constitute a special court for trying anarchists. ‘After referring to the reply 
sent'to the above'societies, the paper quotes extracts from Lord Minto’s 
recent speech ‘at ‘Lucknow. ‘His Lordship’s .remarks, it adds, show clearly 
enough” ‘that " Governnient ‘is ready to adopt the severest legal measures 
for ‘stamping ‘out unrest and anarchism. No’ peaceful: man can deny. that 
exemplary punishment shouldbe inflicted'on law-breakers, but: it is at . the 
same time impossible to approve of any measure calculated to place innocent 
persons ‘in'the clutches of law. | 


| _ Special legislation for — with anarchists, 


.. Writing, under the heading | “ The rumoured new law,” the Parkash 

ns a mame tor ania hi kincihiele says that Government’s legislative 
"machine appears to be so swift of motion that it is not. difficult for it to make 
a pew -lawin almost no time. A consideration, however, of the (rapid) 
ce at which unrest has been stciking root in the country suggests the only 
inference that such laws prove harmful and not beneficial. The | result af 
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the law suppressing ‘the Jiberty of speech has been that the enthusiasm. 


which zealous speakers used to waste at public meetings now remains 
locked ‘in their breast and is preparing them. for other things, (aur ééton ke lie 
tayar tar vaha hai). If the intrepid Bengalis had been left to - their 
" speechifying ” they would never have thought of establishing secret societies, 
Similarly, the law gagging the press has resulted in newspapers like the 
Yuganiar committing acts of mischief and publishing writings of which 
they would never have thought under the old press law. It. was. the fight 
between Government and the Y ugantar which led to the passing of the 
Newspapers Act, but the measure has proved powerless to stop the publication 


of the said soarnal. The proposed new law also, which is perhaps intended 


to put. down anarchism, will not be able to achieve the desired result, 
because laws cannot win hearts. The measure may succeed in bringing 
about the transportation of a number of persons, but what guarantee is 
there that it will lead’ to the arrest of all the culprits? The fell disease of 
unrest with which the country has been inflicted should be remedied as 


soon as possible, but the treatment followed should not be worse than 
the disease, 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(4)— Fudscsal. 


22, The fhang Stal (Jhang), of the 21st November 1908, says that the 


stiff-necked authorities seem bent on 
tavidious distinctions between European and 


native offenders. bringing discredit on British justice. 


They are openly declaring (so to say) 


that white and black men are not judged by one and the same law by the 


British Courts, If a white man commits an offence he escapes scot-free, but 
a native guilty of the same conduct is sent to jail for life. Mr. Moore 
(of Rawalpindi), who raped a Hindu woman, was acquitted by the Punjab Chief 
Court, and John Farry, adevilin human form, who recently attempted to 
outrage a Muhammadan female passenger, has also escaped scot-free. It is 
such occurrences, adds the paper, which are undermining the foundations of the 


British Government in India. It is to be wished that the authorities will give 
up their present dangerous ways. ~~ e 


23. Writing under the heading “ Pandit Daulat Ram in jail,” the 
Fhang Ssal (Jhang), of the arst No- 
vember 1908, refers to the order of the 
District Magistrate, Jhansi, binding down the Pandit to be of good behaviour, 
for one year, Among other things, adds the paper, it is alleged in the District 
Magistrate’ s judgment that although the accused’ is not a-member of the 
Jhansi Arya Samaj he delivered a lecture.at the Samaj mands. on the 16th August 
last, This shows: that the officer referred to would allow no preachir g work'to 
be done in the country, Does there exist, asks the Editor,:any law-ta the-effect: 
that only a. member of a society ' can‘ make a speech in its premises.?: tHe 


The case “nis Pandit Daulat ‘Ram of Jhansi. 


then goes on to say that the District Magistrate has also. taken exception: te 
the following passage in the Sutyarath Parkash :—" What a pity.it is that the 


descendants of the Aryans should ‘be trampled on he's foreigners," Mr. Smith 
does not, however, controvert thé: statement i Berg ¢ sea rns vn « by 
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his: cotiduct, ‘which: constitutes: an: atternpt to trample on the feelings .of, 
natives, - "Besides, is it not a fact that even common Europeans do -not, 
treat Fndiats like huntan beings and are in the habit of. kicking the latter to: 
death ? India, adds the Shang Sial, should look for protection te God 
alone when Magistrates objeet-to statements like the one referted to; wher 
they regard it as objectionable for a man to speak under the auspices of a: 
sdciety of which heis not a member; when it is considered an offence im one 
té collect afz and money (for one’s maintenance) ; s and when: free education 
ig ah éye-sore to the authorities. Will Government, it asks, prevent heads of 
districts from conducting themselves in an arbitrary mannet? [t does not 
become it to imprison Editors and speakers on charges of sedition, ‘but to do. 
nothing to restrain its officers from —— the pe ople’s hearts - their _— 
handed doings. ; | 


24, The Rakgbir Patrika (Jhang), for Octovtr 1998, pub lishes a few 
verses from the pen of one Daulat Ram, 
asad, of Ramnagar. The writer com- 
plains that Banka Dyal has been sent to jail for having spoken the truth. He 
also accuses the Deputy Commissioner, Jhang, of having used his official 
position-to work the ruin of the prisoner. 


Libel cases agstast the Shang Sial. 


25. Writing under the heading ‘Fund in aid of Banka Dyal,” the 
Shang Stal ( Jhang), of the ast No- 
| vember 1908, agatin- appeals ‘to the 
public for pecuniary help in connection with the libel cases instituted against 
it. It also acknowledges the following subscriptions i in aid of the fund: ree: 
ferred to :—~ 


Libel cases against the FAang Siai. 


Rs. A. P. 
Received through Lala Diwan Chand ove 3i2 oO 
Received from Mutrree ye see 10 0 O 
Babu Moti Dutt... ae eee ! 0 O 
From anonymous subscribers ... ace 5 © Oo 
Munshi Muhammad Umar ‘an = 4 00 
From subscriber No. 4352 (to the Thang 
Sial) os oe ie oe 
a poe. Total ove $412 0 
ta! Adda amount already acknowledged _ ~~ aes 


GRAND TOTAL .. 409 2 ©O 
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96. Hindasten ( Lahore) of the oth ceils 1908, publishes an 
article headed “Sri Krishen and Lala 


_ Har Dyal,” in which it remarks that the 
former, the greatest national heals of Hindus, has said in the gita that the 
world ‘always imicates:its great men. Lala Har Dayal adds the paper,. is one 
of these natives of the day who exercise great influence on. their fellow coune 
tsymen. . While, however, he himself has gone te England a second time in 
_ hhis-atticls on. Batristership”” and other subjects he advises natives not to 


pollute. themselves by going. to that . country of mlechhas. \n other’ words, 


als Har Dayal on Native Barristers. 


he asks his countrymen to act up to his advice and not to follow his example, 
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Ay, | 
Wifich shows that he knows absolutely nothing of human nature. It is, 
besides, a gross mistake on his part'to’ prohibit Indians from going to Eng- - 
land. : It is very necessary for them to go abroad in order to develop and is 
‘expand their’ intellectua:1 faculties, to increase: their store of knowledge 
and to learn: whatever the world can teach them. As long: as India had | a 
dealings with other countries’ she- maintained her (material) ‘existence and 4 
was considered the queen of the world. Her fall dates back from the time j 

when she severed her. connection, and ceased dealing with the outside worlds. © 
Signs are not, however, wanting to show that she is anxious to revive her ; 
relations with other countries, which will be certain to win her back her past ; 
greatness. Lala Har Dayal’s advice to his countrymen not to go abroad is, 
therefore, calculated to at least surprise them. After remarking that the 
Lala‘is given to hair-splitting, the paper concedes his contention that permis- 
sion to natives to join the /ass of Court was intended to allow English Barris- 
ters to practise in India, He, however, overlooks the fact that Native Bar- 
risters prevent considerable legal work and much of the country’s wealth 

. from going into the hands of their foreign confréres. Again, if there had 
not been able Hindu Barristers in the country who would have so ably defend- 
ed the accused in the bomb and sedition cases? The Editor has no doubt 
that, but for the existence of a Barrister of Mr. K. B. Dutt’s calibre, the three 
hundred innocent persons implicated inthe Midnapur bomb case would not 
have been released. He admits that there are some immoral men in the 
ranks of Native Barristers, but he contends that they would not have been 
better men even if they had not gore to England to study law. Their residence 
abroad, he adds, has at least broadened their vision, while so far as national 
affairs are concerned they occupy the position of extremists (sic!) In conclu- 
sion he says that no Indian young man can become a patriot merely by 
avoiding the donning of the Barrister’s gown. 


eas - 


(f)—Rarlways and Communications. 4 


a7. The Straj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 17th November 1908, pub- 
lishes a paragraph headed “ Rates 
for telegrapkic messages.” The paper 
does not approve of the proposed enhancement of the rates now charged for : 
different classes of telegrams. It is of opinion that the change will result in a | 
reduction in the number of telegrams despatchad and consequently in a falling 
off in Government’s income from the Telegraph Department. It will also 
seriously inconvenience the public ; and Goverrment should not therefore 
enhance the prevailing rates, Nay, it should,.if possible, reduce them still 
further, so as enable even the poor to profit by the Telegraph Department. 


G, A, COCKS, 
Asst, te the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
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Telegram charges. 
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| 4 Care — (a)— Foreign, — | cpa 


1, The drwy News (Ludhiana), of the 21st November 1908, 


| an article headed “The Shudra rule,”: 
wattiamneiaditin denne in which it says that, according to the 
Hinda Shastras, i in the first cycle of the Kali Yuga the sceptre of the world’ 


passed into the hands of the danias, who still retain their supremacy, . In 
it is trade which now governs the world, and statecraft has come to be a: 
synonym for securing new markets (for a nations’ manufactures), Ia India - 
the interests of the Lancashire weavers are preferred to those of the: children : 

of the soil, The reason for this is that the former return so many members te: 

Parliament that if the party in power were to displease them it would not be: 

able to retain its position even for one day. It is, therefore, no exaggeration: 
fo say ‘that it is banias who now rule (this country). Government can pass na: 
new law without first consulting the Chambers of Commerce at Caleutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Karachi. Continuing the paper says that-the ‘time is 
not far off when the Shudras will become the rulers of the world. . (The recent) 
strikes on railways and by mill-hands afford a foretaste of the coming great 
power of the Shudras. The rich, the nobles, king and ‘ministers are meré 
ppets in the hands of the Shudras, who have come to realise their po 
late and have been making their existence felt in both England and Atwerica, 
After remarking that the’ Socialist, Anarchist, Nihilist -and- Nationalist ‘move- 
ments are worked on principles calculated to bring about the ‘salvation ‘of the 
labouring classes, the paper says that as the Shudras: are striving’ to level alf 
distinctions of rank and position, their rule will usher in the millennium, — I. 
will, however, take many yeats to bring about the change and that also 
great deal of bloodshed. The fire of jealousy will be kindled between n 
and only the fittest will survive, after which peace will teiga in in. the wortd 
very long time. | ; 
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ean. aid tao to his subjects, Is this not ‘the same England, asks the 
h imprisons and deports Indians for speaking the truth, demanding 
ea rights and desiring freedom ? | Again, thousands of the Czar’s subjects 
have been shot, banished to’ Siberia or thrown into jail for demanding a 
parliament from His Majesty. It is strange that England should espouse the 
cause of the Persians, who took up arms against their King, but that she 
should have,no patience with Indi ans who petition for their rights ina respect- 
ful manner.’ She'calls'them rebels, sends them to jail and would keep them 
in a state of slavery, (for, ever). 


3. The Fhang otal (Jhang), ad the a8th November 1908, publishes a 


. “” ‘paragraph headed “ A new method of 
ee ee preaching,” in which it says that on the 
occasion of the recent Durga Puja.a Bengali ordered from Germany a large 


_ number of copies of a picture depicting the highhandedness of the Police and 


the authorities and the pitiable condition of the Bengalis. In order, however, 

to avoid being shown up in their true colours the authorities did not allow the 
said Bengali ‘to distribute the copies. This led to the holding of an exhibition 
at Pondicherry where clay images of Khudi.Ram Bose with-a halter round his 

neck, and of the approver Gossain with Srijut Kanai Lal Dutt.on his shoulders 
were exhibited. Another exhibit represented Mother India dressed in rags, 
and holding the beggar's wallet, through a hole in which foreigners were seen 
robbing her of her all. Continuing the paper says that necessity is undoubted- 

ly the mother of invention. The more the Government has tried to crush the 
nationalist movement with the aid of repression, the larger proportions the 

propaganda has assumed. The more laws the authorities have passed to stop. 
thé pens and tongues of the people the newer methods the latter have invented 

(to checkmate the former). It is diffic ult to say what will happen next if the 
existing state of affairs continues. 


4& The Akash Oem. of the ii (received on the 26th) November 
1908, publishes an article headed “What' 
should be done now?” It is the duty’ 
of every Indian, says the paper, to seriously ponder over this question and 
to sacrifice his personal interests for the good of his country. The people 
should discuss their political affairs with seriousness, while the rich among’ 


‘How catives can rise. 


them should leave off selfish enjoyments and take the lead in all: political 


movements. Some people are of opinion that the agitation which has been 
going on in the country during the past few months transgresses the bounds 
of moderation, Others, however, do not share this view. But, whichever 
party, may be in the right, the question that requires consideration at present 
is what course the people should adopt. The editor is of opinion that they 


| should discontinue agitating and. shauld achieve something practical. There 


can be no doubt that the sufferings through which all provinces, expecially 
the Punjab, have had to ‘pass cannot be described in words. These should 


" not, however, lead the people to dé nothing to make up for the lost time and 


to pass their days i in idleness, . The wise profit even ‘by their troubles, and the 
fhore a worthy person ‘suffers with greater vigour does ‘he press forward evea 
at the risk of his limbs. Indians should bear in mind that it is no child’s play. 

ce ogress, ‘They will have to sacrifice their selfish interests at the 


j altar of neni, Progress cannot Rp eetiered Uy eling lo the oof bo 


er 73! 


of pleasure. After remarking that they will have to suffer every conceivable 
hardship on the way to: progress, the editor says that if they sincerely‘ desire 
that their beloved country should prosper, that they should eat of the fruit of 
liberty once more, and that their descendants should enjoy -prosperity, they 
should exclaim boldly and loudly ‘‘ The wave of nationalism -can on no account 
be stemmed.” If the sacred seed of patriotism has germinated in the hearts 
of the children of the nation, if the fire of sacrifice and patriotism burns in 
the breasts of young men, and if the hearts of the national leaders are aglow 
with the light of unselfishness, sympathy, perseverance and self-sacrifice, they 
will assuredly: rise ‘and: end the troubles of the country. Indians should‘re- 
member that they cannot reach their goal without exerting themselves. .. There 
should be national educational institutions in all parts of the country where 
children can imbibe feelings of patriotism and become able to produce in their 
turn children who will shake the whole world. The editor then appeals to 
native youths to bestir themselves, to develop their character, to purge their 
hearts of malice and bigotry, to in:bibe the spirit of self-sacrifice, to leave off 
empty talk; to make themselves as courageous as those (the English) from 
whom they have learnt the words swadeshs, boycott and self-government, 2.¢, 
swaraf, to cultivate the virtue of firmness, to court troubles and sufferings, to 
establish free primary schools in every street, to teach and recite at them 
the deeds wrought by their great men and leaders and to prepare the entire 
population (? for obtaining swaraz). The small party of the educated can 
achieve nothing unless all the thirty crores of natives acquaint themselves with 
the country’s conditions and love swadeshism, boycott and swaraj. - Small 
tracts written in easy language should also be published to convey the message 
towomen. It isa matter for regret that in spite of the last twenty years’ 
agitation for rights there should not be a single political institution in the 
country for preparing political preachers. After remarking that Muhammad, 
Christ, Budha, Shankaracharya and Dayananda made their great . achievements 
through their power of speech alone, the paper suggests that (political) societies 
should be established in all cities, thateach of them should employ forty 
preachers to lecture in villages, and that every village should publish a news- 


paper to teach the common people what boycott and swarvaj mean. In short, 


natives should adapt themselves to the circumstances of the times. 


} 


s. The Parkash (Lahore), of the a4th November 1908, nublishee 4 


communication from “A servant of the 
The new spirit in India, 


want in political warfareo” The writer says that some four years ago ‘the 


people were locked in the arms of profound ‘sleep and that quiet reigned in all - 


parts of the Indian continent. Again, the authorities did their utmost to 
produce the impression that they had been performing’ their duties i in a strictly 
just and impartial manner, They also felt unbounded joy at the sleep and 
quiet referred to and were never tired of praying that the same might last for 
ever, inasmuch as they could have things their own way in that event alone. 
But the scene changed with the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon inthe 
teeth of universal opposition, Memiorial after memorial was submitted and 
the leaders warned Government of the coming, danger ; but the latter treated 
the warning as foolish talk. After referring to the different phases of the anti- 
partition asiyation, , the correspondent says that the woavernent induced a large 


country” headed “ What arms do we 
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aivinber of wissons té throw off their sleep and pave ‘rise to seiln of nationalis 
ty in Bengal. The wave spread to the Punjab, where also public meetings 
and forcible speeches became the order of the day and ‘enthusiastic young 
men stepped into. the: (political) arena. . The ‘province, however, became 
quiet:again as soon as Government brought its heavy hand into play, Conti- 
nuing the. writer says that it cannot be denied that a change is passing over 
the country. Government also, he adds, i is determined to crush the new spirit 
by some means, however savage or oppressive. On the other hand, not a 
few natives have come to reck nothing even of life and mount the gallows 
with smiling faces. Indeed, signs of ah awakening ate visible on all sides 
aod.a very large number of the people have realised what are their rights and 
have been trying td obtam the same by their own efforts. It is, however, 
worthy.of consitleration whether there have actually: risen pilots capable of 
- steering the barque of India intoa haven of safety and whether the people have 
procured the necessary arms and ammuhition for ensuring success in a waft 
for liberty. History relates that patriots have had to face thousands of hard- 


ships. They have been sent to jail and into exile and have had to lay down 


even their lives. .They went to every town and village and taught their 
fellow-countrymen what patriotism meant. They also told the latter that it 
lay in theit own hands to free themselves from their political cares. Such 
fién made sactifices themselves and taught others to follow their example. 
Fat different, however, is the state of affairs in India. Only a very small 


party of natives .is working for the salvation of the country. The rest are 


wasting their energies in quarrelling. among themselves, and not even the 
preatest: political leader tries to remove the evils which stand in the way of 
theit conversion into a “civil force.” Again, the people spend lakhs and 
crores in litigation which enables thousands of officers to pass their days as 
if they were denizens of the Muhammadan paradise, Enormous sums of 
money are also spent on. liquor, which is deteriorating the physical ag well gs 


the financial. condition of the people, The writer also condemns the 


selfishness of natives, 4s algo the hatred with which the higher classes regard 
the lowér castes, - A native, he adds, who. succeeds in obtaining a post under 
Government: considers it derogatory to associate with his fellow-countrymen 
out of the.public service. He then refers to the ill-treatment of the people 
by petty: officials , like booking- - clerks and ticket-collectars, and proceeds to 
find fault with his. countrymen for deserting patriots who happen to incur Gov- 
ernment’s displeasure and for bringing about the imprisonment or deportation 
of their own kith and kin. _ After accusing legal practitioners : of encourag- 
ing litigation and remarking that the. country is sunk in abject poverty, 
he observes that in view of the above evils it is foolish to say that the people 
are about to see better days.. He concludes by promising to _Tevert to > the 
subject in the next issue of the paper. 


6. Tn  patagraph headed “Only try it” the Fhang Sial (Jhang), 
ma of the 28th’ November 1908, says that 


- Darest inna, bene ) ho one ‘wishes for the ‘contimuance of 


y 4 


Po tet ee 


in n the country. “The Police have ‘akin advantage of. the. situation’ to. avenge 
themselves on. the public,. the. Midnapur bomb case being. an ‘instance: in 
point. On the other hand (Anglo-Indian) officers also have beconte. strangers 
to peace and scent bombs on all sides. Again, the exchequer has been 
burdened with the pay of the extra séctet and vegular ‘police employed by 
Government. After rertiarking tat it is the repressive policy followed by the 
authorities which has taide things unpleasant for themselves as well as the 
people, the paper regrets that they should’ not turi over a new léaf. They ’ “know 
and have also heard from Lord Morley’ that the’ hearts of people: canfiot: be 
won by repression, but they will not abandon their policy of coercion: ‘The 
recent developments in Turkey leave no’ pont for doubt ‘that if a government 
gives up repression and listens fo’ the grievances of its subjects, it ‘becomes 


independent of the help of spies and soldiers. The British ‘ authioritiés® ih 


India‘ seem to think that leniency is synonymous: with cowardice: : They 
should know that it isa synonym for justice and liberality, and’ that ‘it puts 
down rebels and sedition as if by magic. ‘If they cortciliate the people tie 
latter will again ‘become the iumble siaves of the ‘Englisti, am 


‘ 


7. The Akash (Lahore), ' of the sth (received’ on the: “6th Novem 
Pr ce eee oer aga ber 1908; publishes: a communication 
. . | theaded' “A double dealet,” ‘in’ which 
the writer reproduces a paragraph. by Mrs. Besant in a recent number of‘tie 
Hindu College Magasine condemning’ the dastardly deeds perpetrated by 
Bengali:anarchists. Thie lady named, Ke adds, has, like other Anglo-Indians, 
‘attributed: the prevailing unrest to public workers in the country. Sle alsd 
seems to imply that the trouble has’ been created' by Hindus, while she’ has 
delivered an attack against Mr. Tilak. After remarking that no ‘sensible 
Native can:approve of the deeds which have recently been perpetrated by 
‘some Bengali youths, the correspondent says thatit is an open: secret’ ‘that’ 
not only Hindus but also all other sections -of the . population. have been 
struggling to move forward and that consequently it is unfair to accuse only 
Hindus of sedition (sz¢!). Perhaps not a single Indian wishes to see innocent 
persons killed or rivers of blood shed in the country, because such a.state of 
affairs would spell'ruin for India. There is, however, nothing criminal.in the 
people asking Government to protect them from ill-treatment. in foreign 
countries and from rudé Europeans and Eurasians, Continuing the. writer. 
says that ‘impartial consideration will show that the prevailing: unrest is-attri- 
butable not to the teachings of the leaders but. to the continued havoc.by 
famine and plague, to the destruction of the indigenous ind ustries,, to . the 
curtailment ofthe means of earning bread open to the people,,to the oppres- 
sion practised by the Police and to the cruel treatment-of natives, by. Anglo- 
Indians and in the British colonies, The spread of education in, the. country, 
is beginning to make the people realise their degraded condition and. has 


rendered them anxious to ° Bet an end to their troubles. And as. Bai! as the R. 


e -thinds and’ that they may aot learn to respect ‘their political leaders. Bat the 
zone: by when the people could be, befooled by such talk. ’ The 
ludes by praying God to enable Indians to distinguish between 
dsand foes. ee are ae! ) 


: » 


a : as 8, _ Writing under the pean ‘Lesson from:.these incidents,” the 
eis : it a ae _. Parkash (Lahore), of the 17th November 
ae ‘Dp nah, 3 ne (received on the rst December) 1908, 


ae - sefers to, the attempt on ‘Sie Andrew Frazer's life and to the murder. of Sub- 
Inspector Nand Lal Banerji, and remarks.that Bengali youths may have’been 
justified in. killing the approver Goshain, but that there can be no justification 

: for. them to commit wholesale murders. There can be no doubt, it adds, that. 
a _ Government committed an act of injustice in- partitioning Bengal, but are: not 
a the.recent blood-thirsty doings of the Bengalis calculated to throw that unjust 
deed into the shade? After condemning anarchism and desiring its banishment 

.. from.the country, the editor says that he wishes his countrymen to acquire 
: the virtues of bravery and manliness. Bravery, however, consists in retaliat- 
ing on one’s assailants, while it is nothing short. of cowardice to commit 

| assaults like those referred to. The leaders in Bengal should take steps to 
crush this blood-thirsty spirit, for if to-day the hand of the anarchist has risen 

4 against Sir Andrew Fraser it may, in the event of a difference of opinion, rise 
oS against Mr. Gokhale or Babu Surrendra Nath Bannerji to-morrow. It is use« 
less: to ask Government to remedy the evil, for it can do nothing in: the 

fe, matter; Nay, its present conduct is. calculated to _intensify and not to 
abate the evil. The leaders named should use their moral influence to stem 

ay the tide of anafchism, lest it should wash away even the part of the national 
s edifice which has so far been raised in the country. In, conclusion, the editor 
| says that the Bengali youth should not be taught the I2sson of hatred. He 
also wishes that these youths would realise the dangerous character! of their 
a ays and would learn to distinguish between good and evil. Bens a 


: | | 9. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 28th November 1903, publishes 
: Oot a on ar. article headed “The fatal effect 
ae Pe cf anarchism on the progress of the 
3 country”. The objectionable agitation, it says, which has been carried onin 
Bengal during the past few years has been causing! the people considerable 
anxiety and trouble. The appearance in quick succession’ of : boycott, 
Ree national ‘volunteers, agitation by students, the bomb conspiracies and 
anarchist crime has done the country very serious harm. The revolutionary 
and mischievous speeches and writings of some short-sighted speakers and 
J —— éditors’ in Bengal. have not been without. their effect in other provinces also. 
Bc After remarking that Government i is determined to preserve the public peace, 
coe editor. says that it is the duty of all peace-loving/ ‘Indians to help the 
on authorities i in the matter, so that the country’s progress and industrial develop- 
fi nt may not be arrested. He then refers to the Tepressive measures which 
vernment has had to adopt to put down undesirable agitation in Bengal 
‘that it has how tesolvéd to suppress anarchism with a strong hand 
is ing. a \ special law for the purpose, After observing that 
its footsteps, he recapitulates ba recent obj 


iat these 


> 
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Bengal) against Goverriment. -Such proceedirigs are, however, greatly injuring 
the country and the rights of the people -are being curtailed instead ‘of being 
added:to. And if the contagibn spréads‘to other provinces also, ladza , will 
have to. sign he: own death wartant, .as has been. aptly remarked by 
Mrs. Besant.. fe . 


Ee ae 47 


10. “4The Vat ral (Amritsar), of the 2 sth November = ‘says iy 
 * ‘the cruel and foolish Bengali ‘anarchists 
Panel seein pO ‘dastardly ahd hbardloss doing 
constitute a foul blot on the fair faite of India, continue their’ tefarious de. 
The worst of it is, however, that they select inexperienced and unthinking lads 
to serve their impure and blood-thirsty érids. They'are so mean ‘and ‘cowardly 
that they have neither the courage to run the risk of ‘arrest by doing their 
devilish work themselves nor do they feel ‘pity for their youthful tools: Aftér 
temarking that sich persons would be regarded as a nuisance even by savages, 
‘the editor expresses surprise at their toleration by Bengali society, which ‘can 
boast of scores of enlightened members, " He asks i it to take proinpt steps ‘to 
purge itself of pestilential anarchists. 


ut. The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 28th Susie: are aie 
Ben ee lishes a. communication headed “Sir 
Andiew Fraser and Govetnment’s good 
fortune.” The Bengal anarchists, says the writer, who are. the enemies. of 
both the throne. and the nation, are not like'y to let the people or: Government 
know rest. Every Indian should give them a wide berth and also make his 
offspring follow his example. After referring tothe attempt on Sir Andtew 
Fraser’s life, the paper says that his unpatriotic assailant will be tried ina 
court of justice. The fact, it adds, that the would-be assassin will be punished 
only after a regular trial shows that British rale is nothing short ofa blessing 
to natives. Under the Moslem or the Sikh sule not only: the acéused, but asd 
his relations would have been hanged withoutloss of time. Indeed, the Brtish 
Government in India rests on its sense of justice, and. so long as it administers 
even-handed justice the anarchists cannot work it the least injury... {t should not 
be.inferred from the doings of the Bengalis that Government will be frightened 
into handing over the country to them. The foundations of British rule aré laid 
deep i in the hearts of the people and it is for this reason that the few seditionists 
in the land.are being caught and punished with the help of their own country- 
men. ..The loyal and. peaceful sections of the population know that if the 
anarchists are not brought to their senses they will - bring ruin on the countr 
They have dashed to the ground the expectations which the National Congress 
had been entertaining for the last quarter of a century and have pat an end to 
all. hopes regarding the repeal of the Arms Act. Indee ed, how can Goverqment 
free the.country, from the. operation of the Arms Act at the instance of these 
rebels?, ‘the, writer concludes by -telling his countrymen pea it, is to. their 
advantage to remain loyal to their present ruler S. 


12, Writing under the heading ws Swadeshi ‘Svstila”, acuain 


© (Delhi), af “the. rath 4¢ = 


The swadeshi movement, | 


though, owing to’ their being” uneditcated, “native Women now! nol 
politics and nationalism, still, when some principle i 1S s fully impressed on ‘them 


a6th)' Novetaber: 1908, -says’ that a 
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“they do not hesiiste to lay down even their. lives for it. As-an instance in 
‘point, the paper’ reports that a.young Bengali wife named Soshila’ committed . 
‘suicide recently in consequence of her husband. having brought some. foreigti- 
‘made -cloth: for her. It is. a strange: contrast, it adds, that* in a country, 
where men of education and experience—both old and young<=murder ‘their 

sciences in order to wear the chains of slavery and live by double-dealing 
‘and hack-biting, a girl of 1 5, with the world before-her, should kill herself 
for.the sake, of.dharma and to promote the welfare of her nation and country, 
The editor. does not approve of her conduct in committing suicide, but 
cannot -help admiring her patriotism. Her tragic story and her singleness 
of purpose will fan the fire of swadeshism into a gigantic fame. The paper 
concludes. thus :—" Indian youngmen, are you fond of glossy foreign-made | 
Re as articles even now and (/s¢. or) will you not inconvenience yourselves to expand 
your trade, to promote the welfare of the country and for the sake of your 
destitute brethren ?. Will you not make sacrifices to again raise your fallen 
country ?... Become swadeshists ... Spread swadeshism to each and every 
‘house, It constitutes your first step in the direction of progress... You lie 
in the lap of Mother swadesht. Dedicate _ lives to her. God will shower 
Dlensingsron ycu and make you prosperous ” 


os The Akash (Delhi), of the iath (received on the 26th) Noveniber 
1908, publishes a paragraph headed 
“ An arrogaht Englishman,” in which 
it relates a “story to the effect that (recently) an Englishman did not allow 
a respectable Zamindar to enter a first class carriage at the Dacca station, 
saying that he would not travel with a native ; that on the station officials 
remonstrating | with him he threatened. them with a revolver; and that on. 
leaving the. train at -Mymensingh he paid no heed to the station master’s 
demand for his ticket. : | 


_‘Mstreatment of — by Anglo-Indians. 


4 


' + - Commenting on the occurrence, the paper asks why all the officials 
attached to the Dacca station became frightened at sight of a revolver and 
whether there were no policemen there to interfere with the proud Englishman 
in ‘question, ‘How would it have gone with a native, it further enquires, if 
he had prevented an Englishman from entering the carriage occupied by him ? 
‘Old Durga “Charan Sanyal has been sent to jail for two years on the charge 
of having abused an English passenger on being brow-beaten by the latter. 
The railway authorities did not, however, interfere with the Englishman referred 
to, ‘who feeds himself and his family on the earnings of natives, but considers it a 
‘sin to travel with a native, and who insulted the station master of Mymensingh 
by” hot giving up to that official his ticket. ‘The paper is of opinion that he , 
‘should be prosecuted undér section 124 A of the Inthan Pénal Code for creating . 
feelings of hatred betweeu natives and Europeans by having refused to travel | 
with a child of thé soil. The proud authorities should kriow that it is English: 
men of this description and not native newspapers that create ill-will between 
“Indians. and Europeans." The editor wishes that all Englishmen would hate 
‘matives, 80 that the latter may learn to stand on their own legs. He concludes 
as follows. i Indians, have you ever reflected how you fare in the Transvaal 
an Anderton? Do dun see card value i is a sad on you in your own m codatey: ? 
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You are regarded with such hatred (by Englishmen) that they do not consent 
to’ sit.near you.’ They do not wish to see your cursed faces: ‘If this English- 
man. had not been drunk with power, if this creature of God ‘had looked upon 
natives as his fellow-beings; and. if-he had not prided himself on his white skis, 


he would never have dared to assault a respectable’ Zamindar, —_— Lord : 
Curzon’s relatives, you are forgiven. " 


5 14. The Akash (Lahore), of the oh (received on the 26th) iheveiien | 


1908, publishes an Article wars 
se Lajpat Rai and: Utdu. newspapers. ” 

All raises and lawyers 3 in Bengal and Bombay, it says, are patriotic: men, but 
their confreres in the Punjab are so many traitors to the-nation. It-is, there 
fore,.a matter for thankfulness that nature has produced at least:-.one Lajpat 


; Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Raiin this province. He has been serving the nation for the last-25 years, and it. 


is because of him that. feelings of nationality exist in some. parts of the Punjab. 
He has given up his practice to promote the country’s welfase, a sacrifice 
not as yet made by. any other Panjabi Lawyer or rats. After remarking 
that the Panjabis do not appreciate the services rendered by their political 
leaders, the paper enquires whether there is any Panjabi who left off work, 
abstained from taking his food and held an indignation meeting on the day of 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation. Again, is it not a matter for shame that while 
Poona was converted into a place of mourning on the occasion not a single 
meeting has been held in the capital of the Punjab to sympathise with 
Mr. Tilak in his present troubles ? Some selfish persons may perhaps blame 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh for this, but there is no justice in the 
accusation. If Ajit Singh and others had no sympathy with Mr, Tilak they 
would never have put on ochre-coloured clothes (in consequence of his con- 
viction). Again, the editor saw with his own eyes that on the day of Mr. 
Tilak’s arrest Lala Lajpat Rai threw all articles of luxury out of his bed-room 
and commenced sleeping on a wooden board. Continuing, he says that there 
is no life among Panjabi raises and lawyers and that none of the latter would 
consent to defend the accused in the /ndia sedition and the Lahore riot cases 
on payment even of double or treble the fee usually charged by them. 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were undergoing hardships at Mandalay 
and nationalist young men at Lahore suffered intensely from thirst in 
the jail and the lock-up. A few poor and sympathetic souls went about 
soliciting help for the accused, but the well-to-do men who posed as 
leaders would not bestir themselves. Again when Lala Lajpat Rai 
washed away. his past sins by performing a pilgrimage to Mandalay and 
returned home a pure angel both friends and foes went to see him at his house. 


A certain person, however, who was considered a leader, not only did not do so, 


but turned away his face from the Lala on encountering the latter on the road. 
Lajpat and Ajit can achieve nothing so long as.such inconstant persons exist 
in the Punjab. The leaders should always be encouraged and helped with 
money, &c., in their hour of difficulty, The editor concludes thus :—“ Fellow: 
countrymen, fault-finding and mutual jealousies can avail nothing. Purge your 
hearts of envy and malice. Give up inconstancy.: This is the time for work 
and not for talk. If Lajpat Rai has disgraced himself and if Ajit has been 
vanquished you yourselves should step forward, The field. isa vast one. 
Serve (your country). Service brings greatness. ” ” 
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" Hindustan” — of the -a9th November.1908, publishes. a 


“Sal Amba Pershad is - +  sg0mmunication headed. ** Sufi Amba 
é bale id Parshad and the District Magistrate, | 


’ Lahore.” 1n this communication the writer says that the Sufi was semmoned 


by the (District) Magistrate. Lahore, to attend his court on the a5th instant 
when some information would be communicated to him, “On the Sufi appear- 
ing in the court on the day fixed Mr: Connolly told him that-Government had 


. been informed that the Sufi was writing some seditious books or pamphlets 


and that ‘he was, therefore, directed to warn him against such conduct. . The 
Sufi; thereupon, submitted a written statement in which he -said that he could 
not understand the significance of this premature warning and asked whether 
he should consider that he was about to be prosecuted (by Government). 


‘How could the Government, he asked, know what was going on in his brain 
- because he had not written any book till then. He also said that Govern- 
ment shduld not believe these things and observed that he was being: daily 


‘informed that, with a view to lower him in the public estimation, the police 
were trying to get up cases against him (Sufi) and Sardar Ajit Singh reflect- 
ing on their. morals and character. He, however, added that he could not 
believe that Government was so weak as to be led by the police. The 
Magistrate, however, replied that he had been directed to communicate the 
warning to him but he could not accept any written statement to be placed 
on the file. The details, says the writer, will be pub'ished in the next issue. 


A similar warning, he adds, was given to Lala Lal Chand Falak and an’ 


account of this also will be published in the next issue, 


IL—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER.  - 


16, Writing under the heading “ Dacoities in the Peshawar ‘tlaka®™ 


ilies alts iat iii the Akash (Delhi), of the sth (received 

on the’ 2€th) November 1908, says 
that the public cannot have forgotten the raids committed into British 
‘territory by Afridis last year. Winter, it adds, has set in again and the lives 
and property of the poor (Frontier) Hindus have been endangered | once more, 


A punitive expedition, which cost ‘about £150,000 and nearly 250 Ii lives, was 


sent against the offending tribesmen, but absolutely nothing has come of it. 


After referring to some recent raids, the paper condemns the indifference of 
the police to the matter and remarks that it is difficult to believe that 
Peshawar forms part of British territory. Is it not the duty of Government 
to’ protect the iroffensive and helpless Hindus (on the Frontier) against 


‘marauding tribesmen ? Continuing, it says that Anglo-Indian’ newspapers 
-call natives rebels, but it is the English who can be truthfully branded as 
—guch, Let alone the young and the experienced old’‘men, even the women 
of England do not hesitate to break down the doors of the House of 


Commons in search of their rights. On the contrary, the women inhabiting 
this country, #.¢, the raises; the’ rich, pleaders and barristers, go about fawn- 
. ing upon the authorities for no reason or merely to secure empty titles, 
“Loyalty in India consists in being shoe-beaten, but saying in return ‘* Yes, 
SREY (you are ‘my) father and mother” (and the like). Three crores of 


natives have. died from hunger alone during the last 150 years, but sycophants 


tell the authorities that the ‘country. has become Proeperous under British 


\ 


while not a ke commit : cade, pos it ined to beg for food... 
Again, who can say how many young man are prevented from acquiring educa-- 
tion-because of theit poverty, . Theeditor'recently saw-an.old man parting-with 
his staff, his sole. support, : in order to procure bread'for himself. Pardah-' 

nashin women are to be seen crying: on roadsides for food: for: their. starving: 
children, ‘The unemployed in England have taken to lodting. the: rich and. to. 

organising demonstrations (to attract attention to their grievances). «Poot: 

Indians, however, cannot imitate their example, and look for help'te Gad alene. 

If they had.been seditious in very truth they would have.fastened: themselves on 

the calves of white men:and.torn away the flesh. They are undoubtedly poor. 
and penniless, but, unlike English:labourers or tribal dacoits, they are not rebels.. 
They:starve themselves. and consign. their children to the grave, but they. 
accommodate their’guests (?:the English) in clean (/:¢.. white) ..houses.. They: 
feed:. themselves on buttermilk, but treat their honoured guests.to milk and. 
butter. ‘Thev do not cover their own backs, but procure velvet and silk mustin: 
for the latter.. No-sane man should, therefore, suspect them of being rebels. 


- tele , toe 3s TEN asrye Srapas, ~~ - Birk 


17. The Akash (Delhi), of the sth (received on the 26th) November 
-'- ** ¥go08, publishes a paragraph headed 
‘ : Indians’ il-luck means-good luck to 
the English.” Writing about the Hyderabad disaster, says the paper, a cor- 
respondent of the Proncer reported that fifty or sixty thousands lives: had 

been lost; but that. “ fortunately ” only natives had perished and that none of 

the Europeans. and Eurasians in the city had been killed. If any native news- 

aper had remarked in connection with the M uzzaffar pur bomb outrage that 
fortunately only English. people had been i injured the English would-have flown 

into.a rage and felt highly angry with the indigenous press. Besides, God 

alone knows how it would have gone with.the offending journal and under what 

section it would have been prosecuted, It is of course true that every one 

loves his own nation, but then why should the word © national sympathy ” on 

the lips of natives serve as gall and worm-wood to Anglo. Indians ? Are not 
Indians also human beings? Indeed, how cana people, thousands of whom 

cut the throats of their own brethren and lead the lives of schemers, hypocrites 

7 and deceivers, claim to be called human beings? Again, do the members 
of a nation, which is a stranger to shame and self-respect, deserve to be styled 
human beings? 2? Crores of Indians, adds the paper, fall victims to famine, 
lakhs of them are carried away by plague and malaria, and thousands. perish 
in railway accidents and floods ; but bigoted (Anglo- -Indian). newspapers speak 
of the. catastrophes:as so many pieces of good fortune, _ These d 
, | remember that unfortunate natives also will be in luck one day. , dt.as. 
wished that some value were placed on. a native’s life i in his « own rountry, 
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Islim> Lahore, and. the. Nadwat-ul-Ulema, Lutknow,in the current: ‘yeat. 


cohdition of States, which spend vast sums of money on_ show, is invariably 
the:reverse of satisfactory. The money wrung by them from their ‘subjects is 
not spent in relieving the latter's sufferings, but is wasted in diverse ways from 
motives of famerhunting. The people may suffer from hunger, poverty and 
sickness, but the State authorities pay no:heed-to this and miss AO Opportunity 


of serving their selfish ends. Continuing, the writer enquires from the Uiemas. 
connected with the Nadwat whether it is permissible for an Islamic State, the 


subjects of: which are in such.a wretehed condtion, to give their money to 
outsiders. : He adds that the subjects of native states are deserving of sympa- 
thy from Government, which alone can protect them against their oppressors. 
Befere allowing fame-hunting states to indulge in extravaganee it should as- 
certain whether their subjects can conveniently be saddled with the expendi- 
ture. The adoption of such a course will earn Government the gratitude of 
State — and ensure their standing by it in its hour of need. 


Ww —Kine-KILuine. 


19. diindustan (Lahore), of the 27th November 1906, jeliliehes a 
$ communication headed ‘“ Cow protecs 
tion” from Lala Har Dyal (London); 
who, referring to the communication on the same subject from one Hira Singh 
Dat published 4 in’ Hindustan, of the 11th September 1908, (vide paragraph 11 
of Selections No. 38), hopes that all Hindus who love their community and 


Se ae. sociation” 


= religion will express their feelings on the subject so that the matter may be 


fully threshed out in all its bearings. After expressing regret that so far the 
subject has not been discussed in the columns of Hindustan, the ‘writer says 
that this apathy on their part is a sign of death and adds that if the Hindus 
cease paying heed to the cries of cows their gods will forsake them. He 
then goes on to refer to the usefulness of cow to India and remarks that the 
cow is the flag of the Hindu nation and that nobody dare kill a cow in a 
Hindu ‘State. “The writer refers to the cow-killing riots in 1890 and says that 
Hindus in the nineties made some active arrangements for the protection of 
cows, but when Government came forward to suppress it by repressive as. well 
as by peaceful methods the entire movement collapsed. Those who were 
anxious to protect the cow began to think of protecting themselves and the 
enthusiasm hitherto displayed completely evaporated. The time has now 
come when Hindus should decide what steps should be taken in the matter, 
Those who desiré the protection of cows and are not entirely lacking i in cour ‘age 
should take the. following facts into consideration : — 


40), The education imported ‘by ‘Government is most. inimical to the 
idea of cow protection, _At will surely tend to weaken the love which they 
bear towards the cow because Indian children are never taught to love cows 
in Government schools. If, therefore, Hindus are anxious that their youths 


should care for the Protection of cows they should take steps to remove them 


“it , 
has also-raised its permanent ‘prant to the former body from Rs; 600 td: 
Rs, 9,600 a year; while it has promised to collect for. the Anjuman ‘another | - 
Rs. “25,009. from ‘the’ State Zamindars, who have already been hard hit by 
fainine;: disease and indebtedness. Aftér.accusing. the present managers of 
the State: ef squandering its revenues, the writer reniarks that the internal : 


¢ 
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from Government schools. The very fact that out of the numerous ° societies 
started in the country there is not‘one association for the protection of cows 
shows that Hindu youths are totally ignorant of the matter.. Indeed, when 
the teachers of those youths themselves eat beef how is it possible that their 


disciples should learn to love and honour cows? Hindus, therefore, should: 


take care not to place their boys under the tuition of beef-eating Christian 
and Muhammadan teachers if they really desire to impress on them the 
desirability of cow protection. If they do not do this they must remember 
that their children or children’s children will surely eat beef with as much 
relish as missionaries and English professors do. The writer then publishes 
an extract from Professor Max Miiller’s “ Auld Lang Syne”, in which it is 
stated that one Ram Tanu Lahiri used to go about in the streets of Calcutta 
with beef in his hands with a view to inviting Hindus to partake of it. The 
writer then goes on to ask “ Do you desire that Hindu students like Ram 
Tanu Lahiri should be born in Muthra and Brindaban? If you are not willing 
to witness the scene enacted in tke streets of Calcutta immediately after the 


Opening of the Government Colleges re-enacted in Hardwar and Benares 


you should call back your boys immediately from Government and Christian 
Colleges, as otherwise the root of their religion will become hollow and cow 
protection will only be a dream. 


(2) Sriman Hira Singh. Dat in his communication says that Swami 
Dayananda made an effort to protect cows and succeeded toa certain extert 
in drawing the attention of the British authorities to the matter. The writer, 
however, considers it a mistake on the part of the Swami to move the Govern- 
‘ment in the matter of cow protection. Is it wise to ask a Deputy Com- 
missicner, who himself takes beef daily, to express sympathy with the cow 
protecticn movement. The movement of 1894 drew a clear statement from 
Lord Lansdowne who plainly declared that the British Government would 
never stop the sacrifice of ccws for religious purposes or for food. Under 
these circumstances Hindus should totally give up their usual mendicant 
policy in this matter and should ‘act with a little more sense. They have 
undoubtedly lost their Raj, but they should not act foolishly. 


(3) The writer would like to see cow-protection societies established 
in evety city and town which should make it a point to acquaint the . Hindus 
of their duty in the matter. These societies should engage the services-of 
preachers who should be well read in the Shashtras and Puranas and who 
should work on small pay. The writer then goes on to make the following 
suggestions in connection with the preaching work and remarks that on his 
return (from England) he will give practical effect to them :— 


(2) A monthly magazine entitled “ Gau raksha” (cow protection) 
should be started and distributed among College stydents and 
also among those Indians who visit foreign lands, This 
magazine should contain accounts of cow protection societies 
and Gaus shalas. 


(b) A cow protection Sadan or Bhawan (house) should be established 
where preachers should receive training in the duties they 
are expected to perform, It. should contain a small Sanskrit 
Library, and should engage the services of one or. two Pandits 


who should train..the preachers. _ This. Bhewee: should he 
” established at Hardwar: Ps 
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@ A Caw: vaksha ‘parcharak mandals ‘(ow protection society) 


ee should be ¢onstituted: The mandk should consist of two 


:  . . . glasses: of persons, ofz., (1) Sadhus. and’ (2) preachers, who 
"1. 5. ghonld be householders devoted to the service’ of the cow. 
The Sadhus should work gratis, but the preachers should 
receive a small salary so that they may be able to perform 
their religious (worldly) duties. Those who offer their services 
to the mandis for some time should be included in the list of 


ier * « --Gaw Saheayaks and should work in association with the pax 
ae - charak mandl¢,. Te will be the duty of these preachers to 
‘s+... 4 inspect various Gaz: shalas, to publish reports respecting the 
Pee same in the magazine, and. to inform the public generally of 
oe the progress of the movement. The writer then appeals to 


Hindus to come forward: to devote their lives to the service 

of the cow and expresses the hope that a few out of the lakhs 
| of Hindu young men reading: this article will reneunce the 
i ‘pursuit of wealth for the sake of their religien, There are 
| already numerous sects among Hindus and it is desirable to 
add another to the number entitled Gaw Sewak Sampradaya: 


a“ 


(2) The Gas shalas should be established. The management of 
these institutions should be on a better footing than is the 
_ case at present steing that the present Gau shalas are merely 
_ hospitals, 


"= 


ou (a) Iti is.necessary to make efforts for. preventing the spread of Chris- 
tianity, Lecause every Christian kills a number of cows, It is a pity that 
some. Hindus are trying to make friends with Christians, They should 
remember: that there can.be no. friendship with a people who shed rivers of 
cow's blood. -Hence all connection with Christians should cease and attempts 
should be made to.work in opposition to the Christian. religion because, while 
the Hindus will'take steps to protect cows, the Christian missionaries will 
make thousands of converts to beef-eaters.. Thus those Hindus who help 


the Christians in any way are Pete the axe at the root of their own 


religion.- | ea 


(3) Mr. Hira Singh Dat says that men- like Lala Lat Chand, Rai 
Bahadur Pratul Chander Chatterji and others should come forward to help the 
cow protection movement. The writer is, however, of opinion that Govern- 
ment servants can take no part in the cow protection movement. If Hindus 
imagine that they care for the cow they are mistaken, because they are the 


servants of a Government which has. declared that the killing of cows for 


sacrifice or for food shall not be stopped. They .have already sold their 
religion for the sake of lucre and it is now useless to expect them to protect 
cows. It is an act of blasphemy (/:#. sin) on the part of the servants of the 


English to speak ona holy subject like the protection of cows. 


6) It should be borne in ‘mind that cow-protection Societies are not 
‘sufficient for the j protection of cows. The above suggestions have been made 


‘to maintain the spirit for protecting cows. ‘The real protection of cows will 


be ensured by the. betterment of the political condition (of Hindus), So long as 


“Hindus ai are helpless and weak cows also will remain helpless. ‘tis, therefore, 
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desirable that.steps should 'be taken to'improve the politi eal condition: of the 
country so that the people may have the reins of political power and influence 
in their own hands and do aise van by doing good to themselves and n 


: protecting cows. | : 


Fads ae 
V.—Native Socierigs AND 'ReLictovs MATTERS. 


So 4 


ps -. - anes (Delhi), of'the ‘12th (received on the 26th) Novembet 
6 | 1908, publishes 4 communication headed 

| ‘ - -. 4 Renunciation.” The writer says 
that of all the ‘peoples of the world the ancient Hindus alone realised the 
true’ relationship between the soul and body.’ They knew that the soul was 
immortal and that the body was only the raiment put'on by it, which could : 
be changed:asit became old and unserviceable. The Gita also teaches the 
same lesson, which has, however, ben forgotten by the present generation of 
Hindus. ’ The correspondent’ adds that th: Hindus of’ olden tintes used to 
endure ¢very ha-dship and to l4y down even their lives for the dake of truth: 
They could also ‘produce scores of men who renowinced the world and ‘tinder: 
went the greatest sufferings in search of truth or knowledge, and who could 
hot be deterred from proclaiming the tritth even: at the ceftain risk of being 
grossly oppressed by tyrannical Kings. The sole reason for this was that they 
knew what life and death exactly meant. The Hindus of the present day, 
however, do not act upto the Gita’s teaching on the subject. Indeed, but 
for this they would never have been in their present condition, while they could 
assuredly better their lot by taking the above lesson ‘to heart.’ As it is; 
they do not care for things which should be valued, but run after worthless 
baubles like fools and children. They submit to the worst of treatment and 
put up with the most degtaded life under the pretext of. cultivating the virtues 
.of patience and contentment. Obedience, patience, contentment and peacefuli 
fess are undoubtedly praiseworthy virtues, but eel the existing circum 
stances they are proving a source of ruin'to “us.” The leaders and. (other); 
patriotic natives have been loudly saying that unselfish and self-saérificing 
workers afte wanted in all parts of the country, but nothing has so far come’6f 
this. If even five per cent. of native young men were to dedicate their’ lives 
to the service of the country they would assuredly succeed in working out the 
galvation of their mother land. The writer then calls upon Hindu youths to 
rénounce the world ahd to make their country free. 


\ 


a1. The Shang Sial Jhang), of the 28th November 1928, publishes a 

titodus and Muhamimadatis of Sialbha (?, ia the COMmunication headed “ For the attens 
Aeees tet tion of the Punjab Government.” The 
writer one Arjan Ram Sharma, of Sialbha (?) in the Kharar saksit, Ambala 
district, says that, with the exception of a few Moslem house holds, the 
town of Sialbha (?) is inhabited entirely by Hindus. Of late, he adds, some mis- 
chievous Muhammadans of the place have been inflaming theif is rant: cos 
religionists against the Hindu residents. ~The result is that. the |] 0 
have decided to build a mosque in a Hindu mohdila and have alrea 
ed the necessary material. After stating that they have h d no place a 
‘worship i in the town in the past and that the temples of ‘the nf ndus also ate 
‘situated outside the abadi, the. writer. tequests” the Punjab G ovetiment to. 
look into the. inatter ‘without ‘delay. ‘and to ' pfeverit ‘the E rophet’s follower: 


Hiedes 
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‘from? injuring the feelings of their ‘Hmida: teighbour’: He ‘adda that: ee 


erection of the ‘fiosque will result in a sefious | ‘fio between tie Hindus and 
Musalmans ofthe town: °° 


' . 


22. The Parkash (Labore),. of the 24th November ya publishes 


an article headed “ What are you think- 
The Arya Samaj. 


religion: can ear any progress without meeting with opposition. If, however, 


it gains in strength in spite of this opposition, it begins to.be opposed by thé 


Government concerned, because. every government, which follows the -wiil 


of ene or more, particular. persons, is averse to seéing new thoughts produce 


a change in the life of its subjects; This being so, says the paper, there can 
be nothing surprising in some short-sighted officers opposing the Arya. Samaj 
of throwing obstacles in the way of its advancement. The Samaj, it ‘adds, 
first evoked opposition. from. Hindus, who, however, accepted most of its 
teachings.in the end. But inthe meantime, when Chnmistians and. Muhan- 


mavans discovered that it aimed also at putting down the evils bred by .non- 


Hindu religions and that it would. not hesitate to absorb even.them, they 
also began to oppose it. Musalmans. felt still further exasperated at: the 
conduct. of the Samaj. in “ purifying ” Hindu converts to Islam by admitting 


them into the Aryafold. ‘They left no stone unturned to oppose it by. every | 


nmaeans at,their command and it is. still suffering from the effects of their 
opposition. It is, however, from.C hristians that the Arya-‘Samaj. has. expere 
ienced the strongest opposition. | Before its birth Christianity had been claim- 
ing very large numbers of Hindu converts, but after its appearance on the field 
very few Hindus could be persuaded to embrace the faith of. Christ, while 


even those who. accepted Him as. their Saviour. were reclaimed by the Samaj, 


Finding, however, that they. could not injure it by their speeches or writings, 
Christians. began to poison the. minds of the authorities egainst it, in. which 


effort they. achieved. a large measure, . of success owing to their being i in close 
touch with the rulers. Again, the Samaj achieyed | such progress:.in the 


mean. time that Government. could no longer remain ignorant of its great 
power. After remarking that. it exercises. sway over all-the educated 
Hindus (//. natives) .in the Punjab and that it is the most in fluential society 
in this province, the editor. gays that ip view of the Christian. Missionaries’ 
Opposition to it. and the reports submitted, _against it by Muslim spies, s$ 
also of the authorities’ personal knowledge of its daily expanding power, 
only offcers oe exceptional ability could realise. its true. position and mis- 
sion and restrain themselves from opposing it.. Indeed, the English, being 
weak human beings: after ail, it is but natural that they should try to crush 
a SOciety in repard to ‘which they have come to beliéve that its: progress ig 
likely to weaken or to. put an end to their power. / here is, therefore, no 
reason for surprise in that the authorities throw various obstacles in the way 
of the progress of the Arya Samaj and keep a strict eye on its-doings. 
They ‘can, however, ever persecute the Aryas in the way. in ‘which the 
Babis. were persecuted by the Persian Government. ‘There is, consequently, 
no “kelihood. of ‘the Aryas: being called upon to make sactifices like thdce 
wi ich ‘the : cvings - had., to make, although : -what happened j in Persia may come 
o pags in this. : also, a all events, it cannét Ke denied that somié 
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‘Governnient .Officers have been harassing the Atya- Sémajists, The editor 
had ‘been under the impression that the storm raiséd: against the Aryas . 5 


in 1907 had subsided, He has, however, discovered (recently) that this 
‘was a mistake on his part, He has no proof of Government’é complicity 
‘in the matter beyond the fact that the officers referred to have riot been 
| reprimanded. The recent royal message says in so many words that no native 
is ‘disquieted because of his religious beliefs, and it is, therefore, difficult 
to say that the Arya Samaj is being persecuted in accordarice with the policy 
‘of Government. The Parkash continuing says thaf in his: latest book 
entitled ** The new spirit in India ” Mr. Nevinson states that ad Arya metiber 


of a certain Sikh regiment was dismissed the service simply on account of his aa 4 
religicus ‘convictions. Again, it adds, on the occasion of the Viceroy’s 4 
recent visit to Jodhpur the local Arya Samaj, the mandir of which is situited 4 
on the road by which His Excellency was to pass, was ordered to pull down : 
"ite sign-board. There can be no denying the fact that in taking this step : 
the State. authorities were prompted by the fear lest Lord Minto’s discovery ; 
of the existence of an Arya Samaj in it should set Government against ' 
the State. .As to why they come to “entertain such a thought it is for ; 
Government to find out. Besides, if its attitude towards the Arya Samaj : 
can make the officials of a State act in the above manner why should leading : 
Aryas be blamed for having come to the conclusion that Government is : 
breaking its promise (regarding religious neutrality) by persecuting a religious : 
body like the Samaj? The paper adds that the decision given by the 
(District) Magistrate (Jhansi), in the case against Pandit Daulat Ram is a : 
disgrace both to that officer and to the British Government ; while it helps — i. 
to show which way the wind belows z.¢, indicates Government's attitude 
towards the Arya Samaj. Scores of instances, it adds, can be found in 
which people have been persecuted owing simply to their being Arya Samajists. | 
It is, however, unprofitable to refer to these instances in face of Government’s aa 
! unwillingness to enquire in the allegation. The editor there enquires of the = 
Aryas whether they have ever thought about the future of the Samaj He also 
asked whether the Samaj will succumb to the blows whic’ are baing dealt to it. 
History, he replies, teaches that whenever the followers of a religion have faced. 
persecution bravely their faith has progressed by leaps and bounds, If the “a 
Aryas aré prepared to make even ordinary sacrifices for the sake of their’ - : 
religion no one can injure the Samaj in the least, while in the other event se 
the Samaj is assuredly doomed. No one can hang or burn them alive in = . 
these days: the utmost that can be done to them is to dismiss them ‘from | af 
Government service or to throw them into jail. Are there any among the: : 
members of the Arya Samaj who can willingly undergo even these ordinary’ 
sufferings ? If not, the Samaj must cease to exist. A struggle (between Gov- 
ernment and the Arya Samaj) seems inevitable, but it rests with the ‘authorities’ 
when it shall come. If Governmént'comes to realise th? trus character ‘of 
the mission of the Samaj the evil is likely to be averted.” In case, however, of” 


its continuing’ to follow its present mistaken ‘ policy the conflict is bound to” _. 
come and will prove a tough one in very truth. “Only ‘those woultd then: ae 
remain in the Samajic fold whovare prepared to endure’ every’ hards ip for 
the sake of their religion. Those, theréfore, who hold their lives and|pro aren 
dearer sss the eGene should Wabi themselves from it at, warn! $0" ‘that : 


a patina 


P 


me. alt yan may nat be - -disgraced. beinien. _of, such: men... ..The, ‘Paper. ugther 
ie remarks that the Aryas desire a peaceful revolution. and wish. to .improve the 
character: of the people... They have, therefore, nothing to :do withthe gun, the 
sword or the: cannon... They are taught to. endure.every hardship which they 
may have to. suffer for the sake of their religion and to. forgive those who 
involve them in.suffering. If they are still considered dangerous rebels they 
should care nothing for th is and: should be: prepared to make any sacrifices, jif 
necessary... If the Arya Samaj. is really a political. body and:. masquerades 
under the cloak: of religion in. order only ta gain -its: (ulterior) end, it. will un- 
doubtedly. perish (in the: coming struggle). On the contrary, if. it. actually 
aims at spreading the Vedic. religion.and at. rescuing the whole world from 
moral, physical and ae we no —“"e — can-do it the-least 
7 harm, : 


Vi.—Leeistariow. 


3. The Paisa Abkbar (Lahore), of tle a7th November'1908, publishes an 
article headed “ The proposed Crimes 
Act,” in which it says that no’ sensible 
native can object to the severest measures being adopted to put dawn the 

maniacal Bengali anarchists. [It will, however, be unwise on the part of 

Government to trample on justice in a fit of anger and to punish the entire 

population for the reprehensible doings ofa few: misguided young man. The 

éditor then eondemns the Zxglishman's advice to Gov ernment in the matter 

dnd says that that journal should feel ashamed of suggesting the passing of a 

law calcalated to inyolve even innocent persons in trouble. After quoting the 

| Amrita Bazar Pat rika’s remarks, finding fault with the suggestions made by 
the Fimes, he expressees the hope that Government will not be ledastray by the 

-- writings of the Anglo-Indian press and will display the greatest prudence in 

connection with the passing of the proposed law. The criminal laws’ already 

in force in the coyntryi he adds, are sufficient for dealing with all’ Classes af 

"offenders. . 


The: Vakit (Amritsar), of the. agth Rescuhes $008, say that i in 
view of the recent anarchists’ doings in 
| _ Bengal no: well-wishers of the country 
. gan deny that. Government is tig ht i in arming, itself with. more.effective. weapons 
for making-anatchists: desist. fram their devilish. work. The. govegnment: of 
Lord, Minto, it adds, has felt compelled; to pass a new. Jaw. to put down 
aharchism;in Bengal. Desperate diseases: require. desperate remedies, and. it 
it necessary that. Government should strengthen the hands of its. officers to 
enable them.to: cope. with, the situation; The, cousts should te. empowered to 
punish anarchists.in.such a swift and sharp manner. that. athers: may. be pre- 
vented from,imitating the offenders. Continuing the. paper says. that if Govern- 
ment displays weakness at the present juncture. anarchism. will be certain to 
eo spread (o all parts of the country, to disturb the public: peace, to undo the pro- 
— BE dace) a gress. achieved. by, the. people, dugg the: past. 15? years, and, to. make. bloodshed 
ae . m alin. the. COURTS: « 
ewe ae Thane: Sial Gane), of. tha a&th Neweraloee 1908, publishes a 
mifosot? lac paragraph headed, “But this . is, ine 
ner Pee ar ay gus evitable”, in: which: it, says that. Gov- 


" emnifient ‘een to pass: a | Crimes ‘Act to lead strength to its policy of re- 


The propased — Act. 


The proposed Cae Act. 7 


( ‘747 


“ptession:and to bring seditionists to’ their, sénses.. :, If the proposed measure, 
it adds; is placed on the statute book - it will: assuredly: prove the. ruin of the 

people. The aitthofities should riot, therefore, undertake the projected: legisla- 
tion, éspecially as it will be certain to still further deepen the prevailing unrest. 


ae! 26. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 27th November 1908, publishes 
a paragraph headed,’ The representa; 


Praja ropresetative. on the Vicrlgt Cousll 


Council”. ". The paper suggests that as. Muhammadans constitute the majority 
of the population of this, province some, Musalman of, ability and-. position 
should be nominated to succeed the: Tika. Sahib of Nabha on the Council 
referred to. - . 


Vil. —GENERAL ApMiNisrRATICN 


Ld (0) —Fudi 


a The following is “from. the 
_ Punjabee (Lahore), of the ear Decenmber 
ae ° ame 


_ “Inthe Bengal Legislative Couticil, in reply toa question regarding the fate of the 
mumerously signed petition submitted on behalf of Durga Charan Sanyal, the Government 
replied that it had: been decided to keep the prisoner under medical: observation. .in jail 
for six months. After the expiry of that period the Government. will be in a position, to 
pass final. orders i in the case. Now, itis a generally admitted fact that Durga. Charan’s, 
mind has. gone wrong. He is in fact pronounced to be positively i insane. . Whatever may 
have been the state of his mind at the time of the occurrence. which has lodged him in 
jail, there is no doabt about its present condition. Why then should he be kept six 
months in supervision ? Is that length of time necessary to satisfy the doctors? In 
Corporal Cullen’s case a much less exhaustive examination was found sufficient’ to ) satisfy 
Doctor, Jury, and Judge. Indeed, in his case the insanity, was taken as a matter of in- 
ference, while in the case of Durga Charan, according to the ‘reports, the symptoms are 
fully declared. ad if a Court could give the Corporal the benefit of the doubt, surely 
the Executive Goverament is much less restrained in exercising its prerogative of mercy. 
Is it not enough that the poor old man has been knocked about from pillar to post, and 
from post to pillar, and should not his relatives be given the opportunity of attending 
probably to his las days? It is a case of showing not mercy only, but also deference to 
public opinion. There is really something: strange, if not. disheartening; that the entire 
body of public opinion, both Indian and  Anglo-Indian,: which pleaded for. the release of 
Durga Charan, even before his insanity showed itself, should have been ignored. Does 
. this not throw some light on the unrest ? 


a8, Ina paragraph headed Ticket Collector acquitted, ” the Parkash 
lavidieus distinctions between European and native (Lahore), ‘of the x 7th Noventber (receiv- 
offenders. ~ edontherst December) 1908, reports 
that the travelling ticket-collector John Farry, who recently attempted to outrage 
a Muhammadan lady has been acquitted, | After remarking that the decision 
will have a very bad effect, the paper says that those who believe that the unrest 
prevailing in the country is‘due to ‘political eauses alone’ ‘are labouring under a 
mistake. Much’ of the evil is ascribable to the invidious distinctions, (which are 
 ‘Thade’between Europeafis’ did natives). Indeed, bow-can a person believe in 
| Biitish justice “afte? the acquittal of John Fatry and the (recent) i imprisonment 
“Offa sweeper” of re yeats off rthe  ebmaplaint of a. *Biurasian iol 7 Ne ite 


Barge Chara snd Corporal Galles. 


tive of the Punjab on the Viceroy's - 
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knows that he will not be listened.to by the authorities, still ‘he cannot abstain 
from remarking that the prevailing unrest will disappear only when’ Govert- 


ment proves by its conduct that even-handed justice is administered between 
Europeans and natives. 


ag. The Akash (Delhi), of the rath (received on the 26th) November 
Mtr. Shah Dis’s appointment to the Bench of the . 1908, publishes a paragr aph headed 
Truth is ever true, ” in which it 
deprecates the increasing tendency among the Hindus and Muhammadans of 
the Punjab to secure rights for their respective communities alone. The evil 
has come to assume such proportions that several Hindu Sabhas and the Bar. 
Association of Amritsar have protested against the appointment of Mian Shah. 
Din to the Bench of the Chief Court, while the Musalmans of different places. 
have adopted resolutions thanking (congratulating) Government for conferring 
the honour on the Mian. This is a foolish game and it is absurd to talk of 
union between the. two communities under the existing circumstances. If 
Hindus and Muhammadans do not turn over a new leaf they will continue fight- 
ing now over a judgeship, now over a Municipal Commissioner’s pest, while they _ 
will become mere puppets in the hands of the spectators ( ? foreigners). Cons 
tinuing the paper says that it is owing to the existence of disunion among 
natives that.no one listens to them: Were, however, the followers of Islam 
and: Hinduism .to make up their differences their voices would assuredly 
acquire the potency of the voice of God. Some people, adds the editor, 
demand why the rightful (claimant to the judgeship) has not been given his 
due. But who are natives, who have no hand in the making of their laws, 
that they should think of securing for the deserving their dues. Their present. 
helpless. condition is due to their making no difference between friends. and 
strangers and having ‘no sympathy with one another. 


go. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the a8th November 1908, selenite: 
ledges the following subscriptions to- 


— oe —— 0 wards.“ The fund in. aid of Banke 
- Dial”. 

ee eee ‘eee oe 

Received through Lala Hari. Nand hee GOB Beles s dee 


Bhat Damrik (? Amrik) Singh of Bombey we 10 0 0 


Total = ans 20 0 0 
Add amount already acknowledged  ... 409 2 .0 


Grand Total  =—-—.... ° 429 2 0 
* (Y—Police, | 
. Shang Sial (Jhang), 0 of the asth November 1908, wien a 
The! ree M t Cloagh, Soperintendeat de Pole: ‘communication headed “ Murder! 


- Murder | M urder |” Referring to the 
recent murder of Mr. Clough, ‘Superintendent of Police, Lyallpur, the: corre= 
spondent- says that the deceased .was a very wide-awake and just officer, He 


rl Re 


was also solicitous for the welfare of the people and stamped out bribery and 


ns 
corruption among. the Lyallpur- police. » He was a tetror to corrupt and misbe- 


haved (police) officials, and it is: a matter for ged ese the people should. 
have b been. deprived of his sa. aes again so soon, 


(d) Education. - ae | 


32. The Vakil: (Amritsar), of the: 2tst November 1908, states that. 
east the Arya teachers employed in Governe. 
ment schools do not treat their Mu- 

hammadan pupils in a considerate manner. Complaints are being received . 
from different places that Hindu school masters annoy Musalman students. 
of set purpose. They discourage the latter on all occasions, treat them with. 
contempt, and insult Islam and its great men in their hearing, which not in. 
frequently compels Muslim students to relinquish their studies, This conduct 
on their part is due, among other things, to the fact that they regard their 
Muhammadan pupils as a hindrance in the way of their imparting to Hindu 


students the sort of political education which thay favour most. In conclu- - 


sion, the paper asks the authorities to look into the matter and wishes Hindus 
to cultivate the virtue of toleration. 


(h)—Misczllaneous. 


84. The Akash (Delhi), of the 5th (received on the ‘a6th) November 


The Akash news paper. | 1908, publishes an article written by: 
its proprietor headed “The needs for’ 


the publication of Aéash at Indraprastha.” The writer says that although ' 


there are several weekly newspapers published at Delhi they are not sufficient 


to meet the needs of a big city. After dwelling on the great importance of 
Delhi, the writer regrets that there should not be a single-daily newspaper and 
no good weekly newspaper in sucha big city. Thereisa great dearth of 
public opinion in Delhi and it 1s perhaps due to this fact that not a single 


session of the National Congress or Provincial Cconference has been at Delhi | 


during. the past 25 years, which is, in its turn, probably due to there being no 
good newspaper in the city. There is one daily newspaper at Delhi, gis., 
the Morning Post, but it is an Anglo-Indian paper and hence camnot realise, 
and will not give expression to, all the needs, conditions, troubles and griev- 
‘ances of the people of the city, There are also several Urdu weekly news- 


papers’ published in the city, but they do not discuss political affairs in @ 
free and fearless manner, nor are they the true representatives of the daily- 
increasing educated community. The Government may Or may not allow 
seats ta the representatives of the educated community in its Advisory or 
other councils and it may or may not consider them to be the true represen- 
tatives of the people, yet there can be no manner of doubt that itis more 
from the educated community than from Rajas, Nawabs, rafses and rich 
persons that the Government can fearn the true state of the troubles and. 
sufferings of the people and their real feelings and sentiments. Moreover, the, 
educated community alone has or ean have the courage to give expression to, 
the feelings of the people, The educated community may be a microscopic 


minority as Lord Dufferin styled-them, the very fact that but. they. ar 


shews that they are powerful and influential, If it is true that kn : . i | : dg / : 


power, do¢s it not follow that an’ educated person 


than ignorant and illiterate rich men, inspite of the fact. that, wealthy perton 


pearing ete AORN TOES TS Selina bck HOG 


a59 
The educated community. bring not hag theit_own Brlevatices to the 


otice of ‘Government but are,the real.exponents of public opinion in ' India. 
They have the courage to speak the: truth ‘regardless of the frowns of the 
authorities. It is the educated classes . generally who have done this kind 
of work in all countries and in -all ages, and riot the servants of Government 
or the vatses. If there are some . officers of Goverment of some seimindars 
of raises who are popular and are. trusted by the people they are the excepe 
tions and not the rule It will, therefore, be the duty of Akash to fearlessly 
describe the true condition of the educated community and of the’ ‘public 
and to always represent the difficulties and. the troubles of the people to’ the 
authoritiés with a view to their, being redressed; and if the authorities "afford 
it an opportunity it will try to remove all. misconceptions from thé minds of 
the people regarding the policy, the intentions and the:purposes of Govern: 
ment. If it is true that in the happiness and: prosperity of ‘the people lies the’ 
girength of the Government ; ; if. it is true that Government exists for the good 
of its subjects and no government can succeed which: cannot keep its sub’ 
jects in a state of prosperity ; if itis true.that no civilised people can govern 
for an indefinite period another civilised people which ‘has.a:spark of fife left! 
in it with swords and cannons; if the, British. Government claims, and the 
English nation consider it their mission, that England should rule India 
for ‘the latter's yood and if the rulers are really happy when the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled are cordial,—then it is the first duty of the 
British Government to know the real and the true -condition of..the people. 
like the governments of olden days. One of the sources from: which -Governe. 
ment receives this kind of information is the press, and hence a fres. press is, 
useful not only to the people but to Government also. . Iti is, therefore, one’ 
of the objects of this paper to leave no stone unturned to bring.. the true. 
- Gondition of the people to the notice of Government. Its other object is to. 
direct the attention of the people to the desirability of working for . their own, 
advancement, because their well-being largely depends on their own exertions;. 
Fhere are at present two kinds of -people in the country who. entertain. OPpoe 
site views. Some believe that their progress depends on leaving. everythiag 
to Government and that they are so helpless that they cannot do anything: 
for their betterment. These people are entirely dependent for. social reform,’ 
for the advancement of agriculture,. arts and industries, for the success~ of 
sanitary administration and for the spread of education on. Government ang 
its laws or on some invisible power. There are, on the other hand, others who, 
dssert that India doesnot’ stand in need of help. from ‘foreigners or: from 
Government because Indians have now become efficient and can do everything 
| scope and tnat they donot care if the. British people withdraw from 
The writer is opposed to both the views, inasmuch as he believes 
ae “both the help and protection of , the existing Government and the exer- 
tions of the people for their own betterment.are ‘absolutely necessary: for the 
welfare of the country, but of these the latter is the most essential. There 
dre hundreds of yeforms which can be effected by the people but in which 
Gove ment. cannot interfere... It is, however, a; pity that the educated. people 


| | éni f' ally turn their, attention very | little towards these matters and consider 
* that their pi 8. entirely. depends on captious criticisms of Government — 
dia fags: with . the, administration, The = object of | 


in a free, just and reasonable manner, ‘to expose the improper and irregular 
doings of Government as well as its oppressions and injustices, and also to draw 
the attention of the Indian people towards those reforms which can be carried 
into effect by them alone, as, for instance, social reforms, moral and physical 
progress, sanitary matters, female education, education and training of children, 
agriculture, arts, ind ustries and trade, Again, in a trading city like Delhi, 
there is nota single newspaper which deals with commercial matters and _ 
which keeps the people informed of all matters relating to trade. The Akash 
will, therefore, supply this defect. It will also take care to compare the 
civilisations of East and West ; to teach the people what is true and real 
happiness ; to point out to them the real road to progress and success; to 
rectify the mistakes of those who entertain false or mistaken notions ; and to 
strengthen those who entertain correct views, but who are weak in heart. As it 
will be published at Delhi it will give due prominence to the needs of Delhi 
and its affairs, There are many people who do not think it’ desirable that a 
newspaper should be started in these days, when newspapers are being daily 
prosecuted and dragged into the courts. The very consideration of this 
fact, however, convinces the proprietor that there is not only room but there 
is a positive necessity for a new newspaper. Itis a pity that while some 
of the methods pursued by Government have been disliked by the people 
there is profound silence and helplessness in the Punjab, and all kinds of 
meetings, whether social, moral, religious, swadeshs, temperance, &c., have been 
stopped. If it is, in these days, dangerous for the people to take part in the 
political affairs of their country and the people are not ready to face the danger, 
there are other works and movements to which they can safely devote their 
energies. Those who are courageous can do political work, but others can devote 
themselves to educational, -moral, economical and other matters. It is 
disgraceful that the people of the Punjab and the United Provinces should at 
the present juncture remain silent and helpless and thereby show that they 
- are cowards, There canbe no denying the fact that the present is the 
most critical time in the history of this country and everybody, whether 
engaged in religious or temperance reforms, &c., feels that he has to face 
some trouble. There isno one in these days who is not suspected by the 
authorities and who is not watched by the secret police. Should they then 
give up their work and pass their days in idleness ? Babu Surendro Nath 
Banerjee said in one of his recent speeches that the present is a critical time. 
Should the people then give up serving their country? The writer cannot 
consider it desirable ‘hat the people should give up taking part in the affairs 
of their country for which some of them have consecrated their lives. They 
should, on the other hand remain firm and _ should not hesitate to serve their 
beloved country. But they must not, however, be so carried away by enthusiasm 
; _asto adopt wrong methods. The paper will, therefore, try to rouse the 
people of the Punjab from their lethargy, to remind the different. leaders of the 
Punjab to consider the desirability of doing a continuous work’ and to infuse 
enthusiasm | in the minds of the people in every city. 


G, A, COCKS,» 
Asst, to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
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PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. | 


Reocived up to 12th December 1008. 


I.—POLITICS. 


(a)— Foreign. 4 
1. The /ngsiab (Lahore), of the 5th December 1908, publishes an ~~ 
sical article headed “‘ God is the storehouse a 
of all glory.” It begins by saying 4 
that there are two classes of men in the world,—(1) those who seek after God 
and (2) those who hanker after material things. The latter’s love for these 
objects, it says, so increases with the lapse of time that they feel no scruples in 
seizing the country of a weak people and in depriving the latter of their wealth, 
and other necessaries of life. After remarking that Europe is behaving 

towards other parts of the world in the above manner, the paper says that in eo 
the erd materialists become so selfish and avaricious that they cannot bear to oe 
see even their own countrymen in affluent circumstances, and that when they c 
cannot get a good share of the booty from other countries they begin to suck Ze 
the life-blood of persons of their own nationality. Indeed, when a person 
lowers himself to the level of a beast and makes it his second nature to live on 
: blood he sucks, the life-blood of others, and when that cannot be obtained | r 
attacks his own countrymen and children of a certainty. The present : 
= condition of Europe and America bears witness to this; the socialists ‘and 
3 the dabouring classes there thirst for the blood of millionaires, who also ‘do not 

ee scruple to ‘suck the life-blood of their fellow-countrymen. Continuing 
e paper attributes the Nihilist propaganda in Russia to the above 
zg of affairs and says that the goal of Europe consists in securing the good things 
| of the world. The result is that it lives on friendly terms with those who help 

it in getting these things, but becomes hostile to peoples who do not render 

t that help or who try to safeguard their rights ( 
roe that if the Americans, the English and (other) 
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establish’ the maton not‘of ‘Satan but_ of God i in the world... There will ther 
come a change over them : they: <will' begin'to worship God instead of material- 
ism, while their: bestiat; ‘cruel and: blood-thirsty instincts will. fall. away from, 
them. The Editor next denounces religious persecution and> goes on ‘to. say 
that God, who is merciful, can never | télerate ‘coergjon, oppression .and high- 
handedness, If aruler is tyrannical God wrests the sword from his hand and 
makes it over to the oppressed, w:tich is amply borne out by history, Again, 
if one people oppress another and thereby break a law of God they are swept 
off the face of the earth, although they may constitete the greatest political 
power in the world and may possess a great variety of the newest weapons of 
war. In conclusion, the Editor. utges Hindus and Muhammadans to live in 
peace and amity, He also prays that the rulers and the ruled may know their 
respective duties and that both may renounce materialisin, which is at the 
bottom of the discord and unrest now prevalent in the country. 


2, Writing under the heading “ The Shudra rule,” the Sadhu (Lahore), 
for. October and November 1908, tries 
to make out the Shudras to be the 
rext rulers of the world, publishing remarks identical with those made by the 
mead News on the subject (v¢de paragraph 1 of Selections No. 49.) 


The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 4th December 1908, publishes 
a communication from one Salamat 
Rai headed “The awakening of the 
Chinese leviathan”: The writer begins by saying that the awakening in 
China dates back ‘from: the plunder of Lhassa by the expedition despatched 
hy Lord Curzon agaiiist Thibet in pursuance of a childish policy. But for the 
utter weakness of the celestial -Empire at the.. time, he adds,. England would 
have. paid heavily for the foolishness displayed by the ex-Viceroy. in fighting 
Thibet. . After referring to the progress which China has. already made and 
after remarking that she is likely to occupy a very high position in the world 
at no distant. date, he observes that while all cther Eastern countries are 
moving onwards, things in India have gone from bad to worse. Some 


The coming supermacy of the labcuring classes, ; 


The diaiaig in Chios. 


-mischievcus natives have braught discredit on the entire population, while 


some others are trying to obtai n rights by making Government. segard the 
people. with suspicion | H Indians, adds the writer, fit. themselves for. the 
highest. posts they will assuredly be appointed to the same, After. deprecat- 
ing their:selfishness, as also the conduct of different communities in charg- 
ing one another with disloyalty, he says that in political -matters natives of 
allclasses should treat one another as brothers. They should also always 
think: how they can p romote the welfare of the country and should make: it 
point to put the thoughts i into. practice If then they make any legitimate 
demand-on Government it Kill be impossible for the latter not: to listen to 
them; As.it is, however, if Government were to repeal the Arms Act to-day 
the, people would. hasten to shed one another's. blood and would: bring certain 
ruin on. the country... Ifthe ,people educate themselves highly and. resalve 
to. promote-the country’s: prdspetity they will. undoubtedly be able to achieve 
a deal... -On.the conttary , if t.hey put themselves against .their teachers 

Q Dyan their. education | will tem ain incomplete and. they. will. not be 
‘better. thy eet India... I all: ‘Andians, irrespective. of their, sect and 

S enrresponds nt,,.were,to Bid. up: their Joins to. Amprove; the 


- position of their:country.they woulil- become.ithair wn.; masters even. under:: 
British rule. Their ignorance, however, stands . in . theic,..way,: while | the. few 
anarchists amiong them are bringing: discredit on the. entire. population. , After. 
remarking that Government. still: believes. in. the loyalty of the- Peay. the, 
writer calls ‘upon:the — to mend their ways. 
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4. : , Writing, under ‘the heading “The Royal Message,” the Zamindar 
, _ (Karmabad),. of the 24th ‘November 
1908, says that the Proclamation of 
of 1858, which emanated from a good-hearted, generous and pure-minded 
Queen, deserved to be written ‘in letters of gold and will continue to be 
regarded with feelings | of reverence for ‘all time. After quoting from it - 
extracts: promising equality and justice between the rulers and the ruled, the 
paper says that the King Emperors recent Message passes under review 
the past fifty years of British rule in India. There is, it adds, a world of 
difference between the two documents. The Proclamation was an emanation 
from the noble mind and sympathetic heart of the late Queen Empress, while 
the latter is the work of ministers and concerns itself more with appreciation 
of the authorities’ doings than with showing favours to the people. Con 
tinuing the Editor says that in the fifth, paragraph of the. Message His 
Majesty speaks of unique efforts having been made to redeem his august 
mother’s promises to natives, It will be rank ingratitude not’to admit that 
during the last 50 years the country has achieved progress in education, 
civilisation, trade, &c., under the egis of the British Government. It is, 
however, equally true that anarchy (4ad-ammnt), unrest. and distrust between 
the rulers and the ruled are now general in the country, which situation is far 
more dangerous than the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. This state of affairs can 
be due either to remissness in keeping the late Queen Empress’ promises or 
to inherent ingratitude in natives. If the former is the case the blame rests 
‘with the authorities, who have never cared to act up to the Proclamation of 
1858, regarding it as an ordinary document intended to serve as eye-wash. 
. The anarchy, unrest and distrust referred to are the handiwork of officers like 
the late Sir James Fitz James Stephen, who attached no special importance 
to the Proclamation and who looked upon it as merely a diplomatic document. 
After remarking that Lord Curzon even went the length of putting these 
views into practice, the paper says that jit remains to be seen what yalue 
will be placed on the Royal Message by the authorities, whose doings have 
been highly praised in it, After reproducing the resolution issued by the 
Government of India on the subject of the release of Prisoners in honour of 
the jubilee of the Proclamation of 1858, it says that on. the oecasion of the 
promulgation of the said document even rebels, who deserved to be: blown 
away from. the cannon’s ‘mouth, ‘were pardoned and lakhs of eonfiscated 
estates were released. . ‘There is, however, no likelihood of political prisoners 
like Mr. Tilak and Fazlul- Hasan being set free; and if the sentences of : six 
and two years’ imprisonments respectively. passed, on these two men. are 
reduced by six and two m 
pues by the prisoners : or he their friends... oe et 
In the.third , paragraph of the ‘Message His ‘Majesty. pleased to. 
tha, a secret, of Empire can ‘avert. the scourge .of. draught an 


‘The King Reports Message. 
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onths, the reduction will be very little Z: | rec : ‘iate od : 


There® can be 0 doubt that the: Governniert of a country, ~where apricultural. 


produce is largely: dependent : ‘on'timely rains, has to encounter great difficaly ! 


ties ‘and hardships.” *Névertheléss, ‘if the Old Testament is to be believed : 
Joseph told Pharoah tow to ‘avert: a famine which .was apprehended ‘seven ; 
years ahead, The suggested:‘measurés were adopted 3,623 years ago bya king 


in a dark age to'save his subjects.the sufferings entailed by a famine. The 
present is the age of civilisation and enlightenment, and much more effective 
steps can now be taken to achieve that result provided any one takes the 
trouble of doing so. "His Majesty should impress on the agents of his 
Government that they must devise means to banish famines from the country. 

So far from this being done, ‘however,’ crores of maunds of food grains are’ 


exported to Europe every year, with the result that lakhs of natives have’ 
been dying from starvation. There can be no denying the fact that the 


authorities spend large sums of money to save life during the prevalence of 
a famine, but it ‘would be much better if they adopted preventive measures 
instead and put a stop to the export of grain durmg cheap years. After 
‘remarking that epidemic diseases are bred by famines and will disappear with 
the banishment of the latter, the paper says that the Message also speaks of 
India having advanced identically during the past fifty years. Asa matter 
of fact, however, the import of European ‘manufactures, into the country has 
greatly injured, nay, has completely destroyed, indigenous industries, The 
Editor is strongly opposed to the form of Swadeshism which preaches boy+ 
cott, but he equally disapproves ‘of the efforts of the authorities to suppress 
the Swadeshi movements. He then expresses gratitude for the King 
Emperor’s promise to increase the pay of native troops, and suggests that 
posts above Risaldarship and Subedarship. should also be thrown open to 
educated and well-connected Indians. Again, if there exists no political 
objection, either a Military College should be established in India or the doors 
of similar institutions in England should be thrown open to Indians, who 
should also.be appointed to posts of command in the army, © Continuing the 
paper disagrees with the assertion in the Message that the law in India has. 
been simplified in form, and says that if this had been a fact judicial officers. 
from Munsif upwards would not have stood in need of advice from lawyers, 
Nor would the litigating public have felt obliged to employ legal practitioners 
to conduct their cases, All this, says the Editor, has not only rendered 
justice, very expensive, but has also made it difficult for the people to’ obtain 
it. In conclusion, he concedes that Indians neither make good officers not 
can they remain good subjects. May Ged, he prays, have mercy on them 
and enable them to achieve peaceful progress under British rule ! 


” 


: iS : Ta a paragraph headed a Loyalty to the Beall ‘a soldier's’ bounden 
duty,” the Civil! and Military Organ 
‘The King or a ' (Ludhiana), of the grd penta 8 r 
says that the soldier renders the most valuable services to his ‘country and 
Government. It adds that native soldiers aré regarded as brothers or children 
7% their officers and have secured numerous benefits from Government. - The 
per then expresses satisfaction that they have been given an increase of pay 
fr on . the beginning of next year. They ‘will assuredly ‘be ‘pleased at ’ the news? 
cause Tivi ia Was'® Besciee so col that‘they’ ean save ‘nothing out‘of their 
éht salaties: °Intutire:Chowes wenn be’able to lay-by-something.. 
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“Ridecs wove baled. ei oe era tngslad {Lahere), of athe. sth Dacam- 
...: per 4908,- remarks jthat the foynder-pf 
| of. Budhism has said that hatred can be conquered, not by its like; but by po 
‘The Bengalis,.it adds, who. used to voice. popular grievances, were sought to 
be crushed by Lord. Curz on; Besides, as ll of these -agitators-were men pf 
education, which enables. one 40 realise one's rights.as well.as.a government’s 
duties towards its subjects, the Universities Act was passed to :put down 
education 1 in the country.. ‘his led to she establishment of national schools 
in Bengal, and when the: number of ‘such. institutions began to multiply the 
ex- Viceroy partitioned Bengal in..order . to.break . the power of its inhabitants. 
The Bengalis did their ut mast and . submitted. thousands. of petitions to -haye 
the measure reversed, but Lord Morley always put .them.off with: the reply 
that the partition is “a settled fact.” After remarking that .all statesmenjate 
unanimous in holding that the partition has :become. the fourdation-stone of a 
revolution, the paper refers to the different phases of the anti-partition, agita- 
tion and says that boycott aod Swadeshism caused the authorities serious 
trouble. The movements were .sought. to be crushed with the.aid of savage 
‘methods and the police and Gurkha soldiers practised the grossest oppression 
on unoffending Bengalis. Hatred .and opposition, however, were replied to ° 
with similar feelings, The ideas of Swarez, Swadashism, and national educa- 
tion acquired the greatest. strength in Eastern Bengal, which was oppressed . 
most. After remarking that like always begets. like and that aman reaps 
_otily what he sows, the /ngz/ab says that it. is more to the interest of the 
English than of Indians that the former should treat the latter with love. 


Similarly if they oppress natives they will iajure themselves. more than the 
objects of their oppression. 


gy. The Jugilab (Lehane), of the sth December “an publishes a 

¥ hice Kenda. 7 paragraph headed “ What right can 

. | ) one mation’ have toe sule ovet .an- 
other?” The Editor states that a friend of bi> asked him the other day 

what moral right the British Government had to rule over India, He replied 

that it had as much moral right te do so.as a strong maa had te sezea weak 
person’ s property for his own gain, He adds that it was inthe right im deing 
in India if, as had been remarked by Lord- Macaulay aod Mir. Ranade;.it asd Z 
been looking upon itself as the .guardian of a minor, end if at would go away 2 
ow that the minor had seached the age of majority. In.the event, hemeger, 
of its proving false to its tryst it bad no moral nght+o rule over the country. 
Continuing the Editor says that Lord Morley’s speeches: shew. that the 
English do not wi ish to leave India, although what {2od.desires will asguredby 
come to pass, g18., this country will succeed in‘obtaining. Swaray.. Natives are, 
| however, thankful to Government owing to its peaceful rule having fitted shen 

for the onerous work (of ruling themselves). 


8. Writi iting under the heading “How to make. Indians loyal” -the ‘th 
fe Roles and the ruled, | 
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18 
> iehém: if in improving theietndustrial condition ‘and: in- increasing ‘their military 
power ins . ‘On'the contrary, the Czar keeps his subjects m ignorance in order: sto 
_pleserve his despatit’ power and is: hated in consequence by the People. com . 


ag | mitted to‘his care. “His selfishness and oppression will result in his being 
ts stripped off his: power one day and being thrown into the-hell to which Louis 
-{XV1) of France ‘and Charles: (I) of England were despatched by.. their 
-gabjects. Continuing-the-paper says that if England repents of having edu- 
‘ gated Indians and thinks that if they had been kept ignorant there would have 
‘appeared no unrest:in the country and they would not have struggled for 
‘ Swaraj, she'is labouring under a mistake. God does not ‘wish’ that thirty 
crores of human beings should‘ be trampled upon by as many _ lakhs of their 
‘fellows,’ #:e;, one Englishman should crush one thousand Indians under. his 
heels. ‘This is not‘the time for: British Statesmen to repent (of the past). 
' They should remember that if they: follow the Czar’s policy in India the 
_country will assuredly be converted into a second Russia. On the contrary, if 
they’ imitate the Kuiser’s example, India will become the most: powerful coun- 
try in the world.’ ‘If England is-not so selfish to. treat. Indla in the manner 
in ‘which George (III) treated America, the present estrangement (between the 
rulers and the ruled) will :give place to love and affection. After remarking 
that natives have.come to distinguish between slavery and freedom, the paper 
suggests that they should be made free or that at least no such obstacles 
‘ should be placed:in their way (of obtaining Swavay) as may strain the relations | 
‘between them and their‘rulers. ‘Lhe abolition of education cannot now turn 
them into the heavy clods which.they once were. Government should follow 
‘in ‘the footsteps of the German Emperor, so that both the rulers and the ruled 
: “may pass their days in peace and happiness. : 


* 


ee Writing under the heading “ This is the principle,” the Ingilab 
| (Lahore), of the 28th November 1908, 
ale 3 the ruled, ee a te : says that the condition of a subject 
people is always pitiable i in the extreme. They prove instrumental in spoiling : 
‘the morals of the world and bring untold troubles on them selves. ‘After 
‘femarking that a ‘master dare not ill-treat even a strong horse or dog owned 
‘py him, the Editor addresses natives as follows :—‘'Friends, if you are a weak 
and subject people you commit the sin of making your rulers cruel and tyrannical. 
- You had better break this unholy’ tie, so that the latter may not continue to be 
co ‘tyrants, while: you may tot be. oppte ssed and may be saved from committing 
— the above sin. Remember that in order to make your rulers keep’ their. ‘stand 
a on n the. plane (é#.; ladder) of wisdom, civilisation, morality and sympathy, it is 
a essential that you should be strong, so that they may not come ‘down from 
that: plané for fear of you.” / Ai 


= Jo, The Ingilab Lahore), of the sth di aul 1908, publishes an 
oo ‘ti / article headed “ Swaraj, Boycott, and 
s nl . trie re ha | National Education,” in which it says 
snes prove very shoctlinn d, and :that if natives continue. in their 


so.will | disaneont | in a short. time. Another 
ans 42 shold, ty to. obtain Swaraj is that it is a law of ‘nature 
d mental nt of a person /bears a, constant relation 
ch. berhas to. abe For. instance, .if all the. ‘urb 
8} would never produce a. 8 
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Midlbie. Similarly, a.Purbia syce cannot knew. stateeraft and understand the 
lines on which.a Minto or a Fraser works. As a conquered people can serve 
only as hewers of wood. and drawers of water to their eonquerors they soon 
begin to produce, not men, but flatterers and cowards, After remarking that 
their martial spirit: is also destroyed, the paper.says that under the existing 
circumstances, when a raw (English) youth can lord it over an.old and exper: 
ienced native officer, who may have seen ten compaigns before the birth of his 
youthful superior, and when natives are not admitted into military colleges of 
set purpose, the country cannot hope to produce warriors like Partap, . Durga 
Das and Rana Sanga. Hindu and Muslim generals of the calibre of Sher 
Singh and Hari Singh can never appear under foreign rule, for the reason that 
it is considered dangerous to the British Government to bring them into exis- 
tence. Statesmen like Todar Mal, Birbal, Abul Fazal, Man Singh, Behari 
Lal and Bhagwan Das have also ceased to be produced for the same reason. 
The good Emperor Akbar did not try to. dwarf the intellect of Hindus and 
used to appoint them to posts of trust and responsibility. To-day, however, 
not a single province is under a Hindu Governor, although there is no dearth 
of able men among the followers of Hinduism. Continuing the paper says 
that only a few years back Indians were under the impression (which, 
however, does not exist now) that the physical and mental capacities of the 
English were far superior to their own. This-was the result of the education 
imparted at Government schools, the pupils of which were taught. that a hand- 
ful of Englishmen could put hordes of Hindus and Musalmans to. flight. 
After remarking that the English obtained India with the help chiefly of native 
soldiers and by making different classes of natives. fight one another, the 
Editor says that the Aisstory of India by Lethbridge was prepared with the 
object of turning native youths into cowards, making. them look upon their 


ancestors as savages and sowing the seed of disunion (between Hindus and . 


Muhammadans). He adds that mental and physical faculties can be develop- 
ed by exercise alone, but that natives are employed only as grass-cuts, low: 
paid soldiers and petty clerks. They have become a nation of shudras, which 
is due solely to their being in the chains of slavery. These are the days not 
of men like the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Kashmir, but of heroes (the 
expression is ironical) of the stamp of the present occupant of the gadd: of 
the Happy Valley. The real reason why the latter was deposed has been 
fully exposed by Mr. Digby in. his book entitled ‘‘ Condemned unheard,” which 
publication should not be withest inherent to the students of British policy (in 
India). The paper then says: Cursed be the child which cannot dis- 
tinguish between its mother ad a prostitute, as also the education which does 
not fit it to make-the distinction. Is such education wholesome for 


your children? will it not exterminate you in a few days? It may be 


called teaching (the people) to be' the slaves of foreigners. How can you have 
the heart to hear your children say that this country belongs to the English where- 
as it is ours:? Those children (/z¢. child) or people who are so foolishiand 
shameléss that they can make no distine tion between indigerous and foreign 


‘manufacturés always fall victims to ‘slavery and désérve the ea whieh 


we are undergoing. - If our uneducated men of the old outta 
to know that foreign‘made sugar is refined with the blaod of 
of pigs they do not so mich as touch it: ‘Educhted ands 
(iit, péopte), how ever, “who -have been nurtured: in the e tepa 
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care absolutely nothing for this inspite of ‘hearing it repeatedly. They know 
that the use ‘of the above sugar spoils (only) their religion, about ‘which they 
do fot cencern themselves in the least. ‘Dothey not, however, know that 
it injures us financially also ?” After remarking that it is due to the people 
being the slaves of‘ foreigners that exhortations to them to leave’ ‘imported 
goods alone fall on deaf ears, the Editor say == “Friends, in order ‘to-end all 
this degradation and national disgrace it is highly necessary that we should 
teach the masses what disadvantages attend foreign ‘rule, how it has -stripped 
us of all our virtues by degrees and how it has divested us of bravery and 
perseverance, replacing them by cowardice and unmanliness, . May God give us 
strength (and) may He give us knowledge, so that, after realising tke number- 
less disadvantages of foreign rule, we may banish it from the country with 
diligence and courage. Amen dat 


it. Ina paragraph headed “ What is the secret of power ?” the ‘destin 
) (Lahore), of the sth December 1908, 
says that Incians are ignorant of their 
power and that this is why they are the slaves of foreigners. A shepherd can 
control only about one hundred sheep, but each member of the English nation 
drives‘about 1,500 natives before him, which shows that the last named are 
worse than even sheep, Continuing, the Editor calls upon the people to dis- 
seminate education in the country and to cut their chains of slavery with its 

aid. ‘After remarking that Hindus consider it the highest form of religion 
to injure no one, he writes:— On the one hand, we wish to remain an ins 
offensive people. On the other, however, we do not wish to suffer oppression. 
We do not wish that other nations should take advantage of our harmlessness 
to do us injury (222. to stab us). There seems no reason why we should con- 
tinue the slaves of others? Friends, know that you are not weak. You 
possess power and no one can keep you in a state of slavery.’ Trust in. God. 
Try hard daily that. physical pain and sufferings may not make you others’ 
slaves. . Life is liberty.” The Editor further remarks that, whoever, be he a 
Hindu, Christian or Muhammadan, lays down even his -life. to preserve the 
independence of his nation, is.a noble being indeed. It is to be wished, he 
adds, that the English, whose children sing of liberty in their very infancy, 
would allow natives.also to sing of. a free India. After’ remarking .that the 
highest ideal for a person. consists.in sacrificing his life for his. nation and 
country, be prays that-:every. Indian may be inspired by the same ideal. and 
ey cevote his heart and soul to its realisation. 


Swaraj. 


- Writing under the heading if One cannot make sacrifices without 
| eee possessing a pure character,” the 
Soars). : > >. .hngtlab (Lahore), of the sth December 
1908, says. as Sava? Sant be attained with the aid of speeches and 
writings. The sacrifice of great souls is required for the purpose, z.¢., men of 
:pure-character-should raise.the-banner. and: preach the gospel of Swara). They 
: should not.abandon their prineiples: for fear of any earthly power and should 
stick to: them: even at the risk: of certain: death. The national growth of the - 
peop e; adds: ‘the: Zditor,.depends:on their. obtaining Swaraj, without which it is. 
ost im} szib b le-to remoye the evils obtaining in the country. | Af Indians 
eopl they could make education compulsory and put 


asking (native) newspapers to carry his message fat and wide, he says that 


‘ 


down drinking by force. Those who seek after Swavay should lead a pute life 
and practise self-sacrifice. They should ‘begin work forthwith and should not 


wait for others to join them. Their: example will bring others to their. side, 


the strong arm of. Government proving powerless to stem the tide. The people 


may rest.assured that if — act upto the: wants advice _ will be certain to 
obtain Canray. Sern ae ae) 


I 


8. The Ingilad (Lahore), of the sth. December 1908, publishes a 


paragraph headed “War between free- 


dom and slavéry,” i in which it says that 
as the interest of the rulére and the ruled are’ nowhere identical the relations 


between the two parties in all quarters of the globe are ‘usually the reverse of 
pleasant, This is especially the case where the authorities and the governed 
belong to two different races or countries. Continuing, the paper says that 
history makes it thoroughly clear that whenever there is a war between free- 
dom and slavery the combatants are always represented by the oppressed and 
their oppressors, respectively. The history of every country, it adds, teaches 
that if Indians wish to obtain liberty they should sacrifice themselves for the 
sake of their country. They should face hardships bravely and stick to their 
principles at the risk even of life, Their dharma now consists in doing their 
utmost to obtain Swaray, to spread national education and to help forward the 
Swadeshit movement. They should not hesitate to lay down even their lives i in 
the fulfilment of this holy mission, by accomplishing which.they will assuredly 
regain their liberty. Freedom and.slavery are always represented. ‘hy God 
and Satan respectively, and consequently the former invariably comes. out 
victorious in a war between the two.. This has been. the case in America, 
in France, in Italy, in England, and in every other (free) country. It is now 


India’s turn to witness the struggle and she will assuredly win the. day, pro- 
vided her children are ready to make all sorts of sacrifice, 


India’s fight for liberty, i“ 


14. The nasa (Lahore), of the 28th November 1908, ‘publishes a 


communication from one Devi Singh 


“How India can become great headed “‘ A few short pieces of advice.” 


Among other things the writer says that if India‘were to follow the religion of 


truth she would again ‘secure the sovereignty of the whole world. ’ After 


‘while the truthful will reign devilish human beings willbe overtaken by ruin, 


‘His countrymen should act up to his advice on pain’ of being thrown i into hell. 
:He has said only what he has been commanded by God to say. 


15. The Regnier Petrie (Jang), tis Noveinbes' 1908, publishes a 
The siteation in adie. Fas | | few verses in Panjabi from the pen of 


| “Kbusta”, The poet calls upon India 


to ibe and says that foreigners anes: taken print of her ans to: rob 
i of everything. : | | 


Cue Sheo Lal, of Sargodha al demccntelidiin /some uiseiees in. sielioh | he 
-comarks that although. India has - been 
off her'sleep as yet. Her comrades (other Asiatic: countries) |have’ ri 


_ (lit; have crossed to. the: tar ‘bane ‘es she ix, Lid Bro 
hk. sleeps on this is bank). 


: slapped by “many, she has not acer 
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Diwan,” of Samundri,enquires what’ natives: should do to rouse‘India’. 
from her:sleep. - To. ‘thom, he.asks further, ‘should’ they°¢ry (forhelp); when: 
even: ‘their’ sovereign is indifferent to them (/s¢. is’ asleep’ at: his: home)? :Since : 
the awakening ‘among them the authorities: have been: treating: them : with-re- ; 


ptession, for'it is tothe Jatter’s ‘interest India ‘should ‘remain: asleep. Con-: 
tinuing,-the writer urges the King Emperor to interest himself inthe welfare 
of his native subjects and to tell the authorities, who are drunk with power, 
that’ it ‘is wrong’ to: wage war on. weik slaves, 


tea Mustwar,” of, ‘Multan, says that even kicks from foreigners have 
failed to wake’ India: . He also charges the ‘authorities: with oppressing: the: 


people «and: ascribes saan pee: to ‘the —— — inditterence to: 
Indians.. 


‘The Editor. also “contributes some verses, in which he. says that those. 
who ‘love s leep are invariably overtaken by death. He adds that India can. 
acquire power with the aid of boycott and Swadeshism alone and that she will 
awake when education spreads to every native home. The present system of 
education is powerless to rouse her from her sleep. Education imparted on 
national lines can alone bring about the desired result. 


16. The Civil and Military Organ (Ludhiana), of: the gtd December 
1908, publishes an article headed “ Have 
ie Bengalis become a brave people ?”’ 
After reproducing a paragraph from Hindustan in-which that paper answers 
the above question in the affirmative, the Editor efiqiires whether the cowards 
who. murder innocent persons m a stealthy manner and on beirg arrested 
spare’no pains to save their lives, can be called brave men. After condemning 
Khudi. Ram Bose, Kanai Lal Dutt and Satyéndra Nath Bose for their 
doings he regrets that native young men should be taught to regard cowardly 
and deceitful people as valiant heroes: Failures in other walks of life, he adds, 
assume the réle of national: leaders and befool the people out of their earnings. 
They : also mislead the country’s youth by preaching the gospel of Swaraj and 
have been urging the latter to. turn the English out of India, It is a pity that 
some of the. Indian members of the fourth estate, which wields very great 


Bengal anarchists, 


power i in these. days, should create unrest in the country by calling upon.the - 


people : to sacrifice themselves {for their motherland). The Editor tells his 
countrymen. that self-sacrifice does not consist in murdering others and 
suffering death for the offence, but that it means that one should devote one’s 
life and property to the service of his nation. The Bengali anarchists, 
however, have adopted a contrary policy and have been making a. wrong use 


of their-bravery,-if they can really boast of it. After remarking that the 
: Bengalis are the: most advanced people in India and that they have received 
‘many favours, at the hands of the English, the Editor says that if the atrocities 


recently perpetrated in Bengal had been committed in olden times the 
i would assuredly have been shot by the. hundred, It isa matter for 
that there still. exist anmiong- them ‘sober-headed leaders like 


°° ad 


: Sirrendra Nath Bannerji and ‘A. Chowdhary, who may be relied upon to try 
-'tgitbrim pthem into ‘the'tight path, -Parents » also should acquaint théir-young , 


he-perhicibus effects’of anarchisin and ‘should prevent the latter. 
j uri als which help to — feelings ‘of renee ‘in “the 
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: coutitry. ta: conclusion, the Editor refers to the proposed law. for stamping 
out anarchism ‘and says ‘that’ those national schools” and — which 


sympathise’ with the anarchist propaganda should be closed. 


% Me Writing under the heading " Religion ; and polities,” the. Jngilab 
‘s ‘Polos and tlio. ,. (Lahore), of the 28th November 1908, 
says that some people .are of opinion 

that it the paper should have nothing to do with religious matters, ‘The 
Editor cannot agree with them and says that there can be no purity where 
religicn coes not exist. To divorce politics from religion is to reduce one’s 
self to the level of. a beast of prey, which: does not ‘struple to. kill others for 
the sake of food.: A people who throw religion overboard must consider fe 
themselves doomed even if they be matchless in military power, may own an 
empire over which the sun may never set, and may have-the monopoly of the 
Jargest part of the world’s trade. After remarking that the fall of Rome was 
due to her children. having become irreligious, the Editor says that the present 
condition of the British is similar to that of the ancient Romans, He’ next 
mentions the names of some philanthropic Englishmen of the past and asks 
why Indians,—and for the matter.of that other people also,—revere the 
memory of those Englishmen, but look upon ‘their descendants of the’ present 
day with contempt.” This is so, because-the Englishmen of to-day decide all 
matters concerning India on the. principle that she should - remain England’s 
Slave for ever. It would not have been a matter-for regret-if this opinion had 
been held-only by selfish brutes like Mr. Rees...The pity of it is, however; 
that the view is favoured even by Lord Morley, the moral guide of the whole | 
world and the biographer of Burke, Bright and Gladstone. England should , 
remember that all her power depends on her following the laws of God and 

that it will be suicidal on her part not to treat India in accordance with the 

dictates of religion. Continuing, the paper says that Lord Curzon, who tried 

to place British rule in India on everlasting foundations, was a mere tool in - 

the hands of God in planting the tree of Swavaj in the country, and that by 

resorting to coercion and repression his. Lordship only watered this tree. It 

adds that God always protects the oppressed, for otherwise they would be 

swept off the earth’s surface in a few days. After referring to the recent os 
refractory doings of the unemployed, it says that these pampered children of ; 
England used to be fed on the blood of Indians, but that the Swadesht  . Se 
movement has taken the bread out of their mouths. Five crores of Indians a 
suffer from the pangs of hunger daily, but this seems to be of no concern of 

the authorities. Two or three lakhs. of hungry people in England are, how- 

ever, causing the Government serious . anxiety, which. is the fruit of the sin. oS 
committed by the British Government in treating Indians’ with injustice and. a 
in-pampering persons of its own nationality.: In conclision,:the Jngilad.exhorts. e- 
fiatives to stick to religion under all circumstances aon not: to divoroe it from 
politics. 3 Rol OA aa Salle 


18, Writing under the heading “ Hindu poll tching sl thie - 


The Hindu politicul propegande. | teacher,” the: ss “ise (Lahor ), of yan” th a iF 
4th Deco otes extracts 


ffom an article entitled." Public life in 
¢ Panjabee) by Lala. Lajpat Rai... 6-1 rit ds ti het ane 
peat tact.and ability i in trying to inoculate others ith .: i wie 
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his utmost to make his political ‘sermon effective, which, indeed, a certain section 
‘of Hindus always: does in the . dissemination of its pernicious teachings. An 
examination of these teachings from the Muhammadan standpoint, however, 
-makes it quite clear that the professed anxiety of Hindus to promote the 
country’s welfase is not genuine. They neither’include Musalmans among 
Indians nor do they wish to concede any political rights to the latter. -  - 


19. The C iil aud: Military News (Ludhiana), of the 23rd November 
1908, publishes an article headed “Can 
acountry become rich, by resorting 

to boycott and can it cut itself off from trading with other countries?” [tis a 
pitiable mistake’ on the part of the Bengalis to think, says the paper, that 
they can secure commercial freedom by boycotting foreign-made articles. 
History shows that the rich and powerful nations~of the day have always. 
traded with foreign peoples. After quoting the instances of England and 
France in support of his ‘assertion, the Editor says that. his countrymen 
can derive no benefit from stopping the export of grain from India. He 
adds that the tea industry puts considerable money into the pockets of a large 
number of coolies, and that if it were in the hands of natives they could drain 
into their country large sums of money from abroad. India’s greatest need 
at the. present moment is that her sons should utilize | their capital for 
manufacturing different articles in such large quantities that they may be 
able, not only to supply their own needs, but also to obtain in exchange for 
their manufactures the commodities not produced in the country. It is also 
highly necessary that efforts should be made to establish friendly relations 
between native capitalists and’ English engineers and manufacturers, If the 
Bengalis, who are a very rich people, wereto evince in the matter even half 
the interest displayed by them in politics, the social and: industrial condition 
of India would be im mencely improved ina short time. The chief cause of 
the prevailing unrest is that the people have come to believe that the country 
is abjectly poor and that this poverty is ascribable to foreign ruie. As a 
matter of fact, however, the British Government has raised India to the level 
of: other commercial countries-of the world. Natives should establish {different 
factories and export large quantities of raw and manufactured articles-to other 
countries, so that money may be cbtained 1 in exchange and poverty may be 
banished from the country. 


Boycott, 


“20. The following is from the Fanjabee. (Lahore), of the soth 


| Political liberty ia. England and in Indie. December 1908 :— 


« Political agitators nm England must thank | their stars that they were not 
born'i ‘in India: On the ¢vidence of a fellow-passenger an Indian has just been sen- 
tenced to:five years’ ‘transportation for talking sedition :in/ a. Railway carriage. Yet 
a single speech of a-political agitator in England often. contains enough of sedition 
and incitement to violence to make up, as we said on a recent occasion, a whole 
abi load. of convicts from Indiato the Andamans. Here isa luminous extract from 
Bs a speech of Mr.-Jobn Barns made ga. a memorable occasion (in 1887) when he was 
3 A eae not a Cabinet Minister; — sy - 


i AM, ‘Burns in, moving, the regolution ‘semarked that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had. said that 
| om ae. ule ale meast’ the: ‘disintegration of the Empire. Suppose it did. What was there in this Empire 
which any tng iexthe audience “before him was ‘sufficiently interested in to fight for?’ He would 
snes! | n, .butohe ! a he would: .fight . for: the. mainsiots, “the 
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16s 5 
‘proad-acres, and the privileges of the titled few. (A-yoice : “ Three acres and a cow,”) Chamberlain 
would not get the cow but the “ball,” and the amount of necessary for him: to own would 


be about six feet by two. (Laughter). ‘Hence forth they: would: mete out’ to traitors that _punish- 

ment which their treachery ‘justified. Great ‘sorrow was evince d at the attempt to rid the earth of 
the Czar. He was sorry too—(Oh Oh !)—very sorry that they did not succeed. (Cheers and laughter.) 
He asked those present if they deprecated force and extreme measures, if‘some of them did not like 
the idea. of Joseph Chamberlain following the Czar and Lord Salisbury to -Heaven by means of 2 
“chemical parcel post”. 


“The above direct incitement to violence and murder, aye, [the open invitation 
to ‘those present’ to blow up certain ‘ prominent. members. of Government with 
Bombs, was followed in other speeches’ by unambiguous threats to ‘lead the 
to sack the shops and send the bill s2#o the local authorities,’ and to ‘invoke ’—in the 
event of constitutional methods of agitation failing altogether—‘ that dread arbiter of the 
destiny of all re Jorce, force’ Yet John Burns was not even prosecuted, 
while Tilak got five years’ transportation for saying things which would have been 
considered almost too flat in England for a political situation of an exceptional 
ch aracter,” 


Il —AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. Ea 


: a1. The Parkash (Lahore), of the rst December 1908, publishes a 
“Tribal raids into British territory. paragraph headed “ Mohmand Ghasis 
on the war-path,” in which it remarks 
that the frontier tribes are averse to keeping quiet and prefer brigandage to 
agriculture and other peaceful occupations, They find easy victims in the 
British subjects on the frontier, who are. unarmed. and can offer. them no 
resistance. Tribal dacoits come and sweep away everything from the houses 
ef Hindus on the frontier. Nor is this all, The tribes named do not hesitate 
even to fight with Government (forces), because, although they may. lose 
some men in the encounter, they can invariably obtain money from Govern- 
ment. The victorious English always escape from the vanquished tribesmen 
only by .paying the latter some money, Continuing the paper enquires 
whether the “ tiger qualities” of the British are meant only for rendering the 
people helpless. It requests the Psoneer to ask Government to empley. these 
qualities against the frontier tribes, so that Government may be saved its 
present anxiety and the troubles of the Hindus on the frontier may also come 
to. an end. 


IV .—KiNE-KILLING. 


> 


The Parkash (Lahore), of the 8th December 1908, reports that 
a Muhammadan, named Rahmat Beg, 
residing at Jalalpur Jattan, Gujrat: dis- 

trict veel killed a cow and sold the beef at his house in the ekg This 

gave the Hindus deep offence and they submitted a petition to: uty 

‘Commissioner on the subject. The Editor feels confident that | ‘the officer 

came will look into the matter at once and will try to undo the mischief. 


A complaint. 


~ 


V.—Native Socigtigs AND ReLicious MATTERS. _ 


* {ym 
f 


23. “warns under the heading “ The rst. anniversary at the. Aaya 
i a oats Samaj, the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore 
tant society like the Arya Samaj should know and always:keep \jin vi 
ts duties to both the country and Government. {ts me ¢ mb ers’ she 
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their tpn wt at Wag onbtPlovs, <@bus evthe founders? of ‘Islam and of other: 
dnc non-Aryan) réligions, which js ‘a gtossly mean proceeding and helps: to wittert : 


the gulf between Aiffarent pative communities, After xemarking that “Arya.” 
and bigotry” ‘are convertible germs, the Editorisays that the libenties. taken: 


‘by the Aryas with nidn:Vedic faiths have ‘exercised an- undesirable influence 
on the general pablic’and that the impression, mistaken or well founded, has. 
gone abroad that the Anyas Jock upon all others, including the present , rulers 
of the country, as’ xdechhas. The Samaj, he..adds,; should prevent .its, 
preachers and speakers ftom epeniag: their lips.against Government .and .noa- 
Aryan réligions, He also finds alate vith: me Aryas for _— — tothe 
Urdu language. eee aes Pe tase , 


a4. The Parkash deal ot the ast ‘December 1908, publishes 

ni ios Sams} -- “ Anvopen letter from Shanti Shambhu 

: to Lord Morley, Secretary of State for 

India.” The writer tells she addressee that although the latter is master ef 
the lives and property of Indians he does not rule their intellects, which are 
ds free as air. After remarking: that ‘in epeaking out ‘the truth the cares 
neither-for the anger of the ‘people nor for the frowns .of the authorities, fe 
tells Lord ‘Morley that the Arya Samaj i is being persecuted by some short- 
sighted Anglo-Indian officers.. The Aryas in Government service are 
harasded in different ways and are transferred to very distant places, -whiile 
not afew have ‘been dismissed: simply because of their-religious beliefs. One 
Arya preacher (Pundit Daulat Ram) has been sentenced to undergo one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for the. offence of ‘importing education gratis, 
Aguin, Arya: preachérs are shadowed. everywhere by the hounds of the law, 
vis. (Government) spies, as if they. were criminals of the worst description. 
In short, all:the oiyilised methods of harassing a body of human beings :are 
being.employed against the Arya Samaj.. After remarking that, in India, only 
that society'can be called political the objects of which consist ‘in criticising 
the legislative and. administrative doings of Government, the writer. says that 
a perusal of its principles and hterature will show that the Arya Samay Was 
not founded 'to-pass such -criticiems on Government, All the fights in which 
it has had to engage have been not with Government but with Hinds 


“popes” (orthodox Brahmins), Muhammadan Moulvies and Christian Mis- 


°gionaries. Its object consists in spreading the Vedic religion in all the 
eountzies of the world and it cannot, therefore, be called a political body. 
Nay, it mill-be no: exaggeration to-say that the Arya Samaj is at war with 


- @ili:palitical sacietiesin the. country. Political leaders wish to unite all 
section ofmatives.in opposing Government and consequently they take gare 


to. avoid all ment ion.of the social and Teligious evils to he found in any come 
ounity. The-Samaj, on the contrary, considers it a. duty to .eradicate these 
evils, its object in doing so being to improve the physical, moral and intellectual 


‘condition of Indians, And if Government really wishes the people well, as is 
* evident, front” the late Queen Empress’ Proclamation of 1858 and- ‘the recent 


: mestage from the’ King’ im perog it-should render special help to the Arya Samaj. 
: eh oo pighted and:narcow-mindad Anglo-Indian officers, however, who 
, tb o-qating the salt: of India all their lives, have came to believe ‘that if 

reath ogcore-themse ves mocllyy physigally and intellectually His Majesty 
orizcim the authasities to:she-children.of the soil. The natural 
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7: 
result is that: théy-cannot:tolerafe the advanagment, iof -any- paws which, ig 


likely tolead to the above: ‘event:even indirectly, ; Continuing the writer: says 
that national progress. means ‘advancement jn all directions, and that,a society, 
engaged in improving» the. condition of a; country..also helps forward. the 
political and national advancenient of the people concerned. If the preachs 
ings of the disciples of Wycliffe resu Ited in the establishment of a free Parlay. 


ment (in England) and if the Reformation and Renaissance proved instru-, 


mental in several European countries obtaining | their liberty, there is no. 
reason why the activities of the Samaj, should n at lead to. the inhabitants of 
the countries (?) under its influence so improving themselyes morally, physi- 
cally and intellectually that they may become fit for Swaraj. Lord Morley, 
who is a disciple of Mill and a devotee of Burke and Macaulay, should 
remember that the persecution of a society, owing simply to its preaching 
the principles of-religion and morality, will constitute a foul blot on his fame. 
It is to be hoped that his biographer will not have to record that while, in his. 
Compromise, his Lordship advocated in strong language:that no person ‘should: 
be prevented from preaching his creed, as Secretary of State for India he 
permitted the imprisonment of preachers for proclaiming historical and 
theistic truths. The writer then goes onto say that just as some Anglo- 
Indian officers have been frightened at the increasing power of the Arya 
Samaj and wish to crush that society, Christians also were persecuted by 
the Roman authorities for the same reason. After remarking that .the: ‘result: 
of the latter persecution was the conversion of the .Komans to the faith of 


Christ, he says that the laws of God are immutable and that kingdoms not 


based on truth and justice are as nothing in his eyes. In order, he adds, to 
strengthen the foundations of the British Empire (in India) it is necéssary 
to place it on the strong rock of truth and justice. He further remarks that 
brute force ‘cannot suppress truth for long. The Vedic religion represents: 
truth and it is, therefore, impossible to suppress it. .It could not be: put: 
down even by the Islamic sword, and there is no fear of its faring worse im: 
the civilised twentieth century. The writer’s only fear is lest (in their treat-. 
ment of it) the British people and the learned Lord Morley should commit 
such a mistake that the future historian may have to speak of them in. con- 
temptuous terms. Continuing he says that the Arya Samaj has particular 
love for British rule, which has established peace in the country, has conferred 
religious liberty on natives, and has consequently facilitated the preaching 


of the Vedic religion. It is their gratitude for this which has so far kept the 


Aryas loyal as a community in spite of the high-handed treatment ‘of them 
by the authorities, some of whom have so persecuted the former that’ there: 
will be nothing surprising in the Aryas coming to regard the British Govern- 


ment with feelings of hatred. The writer concludes aA a. upon Lord 
Morley to look into the matter. 


i as. The ‘ugilah (Lahore), :of : ok the: 8th "Wensakas 1908, amr: = 
. mi * patagraiph cobeadded | ‘:Anather .com-- 
he Arya St j. oo oF ‘paint n abich: it ays tit enexally. 
speaking the milena are 1: ponediaad against... the: Arya. semapye:: AR; in-; 
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L-réspoct. If the-fodhpur State (lit, these, States) teally distikes: 
‘Sama aj why did it ‘it not from: casey first Oc the: wrnacd at: ita) 


| y?’ Why ‘did “iti isbue’ ‘the above orders 
which His $s Excellency Lord Minto was to ‘visit “Jodhpur ?: The: incident aude: 
that either Government exercises undue influence over thé State subjects: 
or that they: have not the least spark of manliness left in them. Do they: 
not know. the King: ‘Emperor. (Ht. the Viceroy) himself has said that no one: 
among his subjects i 1s favoured ¢ or disquieted because of religious belief ? : 
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: _. VIL—LEGISLATION. , 


o- 2 96. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 28th November 1908, says. that 
: ae . there is very little likelihood of the 
bin: seg nba Pet -. ° public being given sufficient time to. 
discuss the provisions of the coming Crimes Act. The rapidity with which 
the blood-thirsty anarchist propaganda is spreading in the country renders 
it necessary for Government to pass the proposed law as early asit can. 
All that the people can, therefore, do is to repose faith in Lords Minto and = 
Morley, and to hope that the law in contemplation will not only prove effect- 
ive in putting a stop to anarchism but will also respect the principles of 
justice and will not deprive innocent persons of their right of proving their 


innocence. 


: 
+ 
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| 27. "The Cioit and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 2grd Novem- 


| ~ ber 1¢08, publishes a paragraph head- 
: | eg! —_— Lae ” ed“ A stringent law for anarchists.” 


The Bengali anarchists, it says, think that they are engaged in patriotic 

work. As a matter of fact, however, they have proved enemies of their 

country. Their doings have compelled Government to curtail the liberty of 

speech and writing and to deprive the people of some of their rights for a 

time. After referring to the attempt on Sir Andrew Fraser’s life, the paper 
says that a special law is to be passed shortly to deal with anarchists. 


VII.— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


: ae : (2)—Fudicral. | 
( . 8, Writing under the heading “ The murder of an Indian”, ‘the 
‘Saiiiitteiieisteies Gunes tol eh - Rajput Gasette (Lahore), of the 24th 
tive offenders. | "November 3908, reports that the oase 
in which two Europeans of Darjeeling stood charged with having killed a 
‘native while out shooting has come toa close. The jury empanelled in the 
3 bronght in the verdict that although the deceased had met his death 
af, the’ ‘hands of the acused they were in no way to blame for the occur- 
| rence. The finding, says the Editor, is calcul ated to bring a smile to the lips 
even of children, It would have been better if the jury had acquitted the 
accused on ‘the ground of their being white-compl exioned sahibs. Is it just 
_ that -a native’ guilty of even the lightest offence against a European should 
be visited. with ‘the severest punishmént, but that a white person killing a 
should:be. let off ‘6n‘lame ‘excuses -such as“ He was. in no way to 

*, “He was temporarily insane at the time (of 


oe So aetst pea: rae 


4 for mardér): on the ground of temporary. 


sinsapity... . He regrets that 8 opea 
juries and judges. should. murder.: justice ip. utter disregard, of the fact, that it 


is its sense of justice which distinguishes the. British aboye.. all other . Goxyerne 


ments of the world.. It is, howeyer, a,matter for sone regrets it ita that 


Government should tolerate this state of afiairs. «, 13 pera eae 


E +39, The Parkash (Lahore), of the ‘ist December 1068; publishes * a 
: - communication headed “ What arms do 
we require in’ political wattare?” In 
continuation of his previous rematks (vide paragraph 5 of Selections No, 49); 
the writer says that the ancient Hindus were not so much given to lying and 
dishonesty as their descendants of to-day. Nor did they fight among them- 
selves like cocks, but regarded one another with feelings ‘of love, respect and 
sympathy, Disputes were very rare among them and those which. did occur 
were settled by panchayats, the verdicts of which were respected by all and 
which had nothing to do with bribery, dishonesty and trickery. Nor had the 
people to pay for justice, the result of all this being that the evils which 
litigation has now bred in the country were unknown in the olden times. . It is 
a matter for regret that the Hindus of the present generation should not only 
contract different evils but should regard the same as the means of obtaining 
success. Indeed, it is quite natural for them to do so, seeing that one well- 
versed in such evil ways escapes scot-free even after committing a most 
serious crime. A dacoit, greasing the palms of some particular person, 
can keep his ill-gotten gains with impunity. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a person in the right can never feel confident of obtaining justice in the 
existing courts of India. Even those who may haye never resorted to 
deception have to do so on going to law. In short, there is no lie which 
litigants have not told and no act of dishonesty which they have not perpetrat- 


The. Courts and litigation. ~ 


ed, All this makes it thoroughly clear that litigation, not only helps in the 


draining away of the country’s wealth, but has also irretrievably injured the 
morals of the people. After condemaing the efforts of those natives who are 
trying to obtain Swaray under the existing circumstances, the writer calls upon 


patriotic native young men to visit every town and village and to tell the | 


residents to avoid litigation, which is wasting the latter’s money and ruining 


their religion and issa’, The people should be advised to have their disputes 


settled by panchayats and to consider it an act of derogation tg resort to the 


courts, , The putting down of litigation will not only fit Indians for Swaraj, but 
will also put an end to the existence of lawyers, who have proved a curse to the 
country, Government i is not likely to resent the establishment of panchayats, 


but if it does so the utmost that it can do will be to exclude Indians rom higher 
appointments. . This is, however, being already done, and it wi not ly 


free Indians from a slave's spirit but will also place them in a position to make 
an independent liviug. No stone should, therefore, be left “untamed. to revive 


the panchayat system and to awaken the masses without whose co-operation 
the educated can achieve nothing. 
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40. Writing under the heading ** Mp. Clough’s alias in 1 th . Lyalipur 

» “Phe ‘marder of: wr, Co eaplitiitiis-« ot district,” the “Sada-i-iaid' (La lore) 

Pollp Urals, of the sth Decembeo.:i9d8) remarks 
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that its dbjee eet in doing 0 is to’ insinuate that-as he ‘belongs to a high caste:- he 
Coitid ' riot put’ wp” vwitbvabues and! committed'the niurder in retaliation. “The 
Afilétéhide sought to 4 ‘supsested is ‘that Sayads: should not’ ‘be appointed’: to 
posts’ like the ‘one’ theta: by! Shier “Ali, “The Observer has beeri thoughtless 
enough to reprint. the Cio: and Miltary Gaseites ‘note,’ although -accordisig 
to his own. staemeevane murderer js an Awan and not a Sayad. The deplor- 
able m urder of Mro€ior ough 1 should teach the lesson’ that’ even highly-placed 
be Bi should avoid abusing” ‘their subordinates. The Editor feels for the 
murdered men, ‘but. che thinks it necessary to ask Government Officers to 
mend their ways in order to: reveal 6 repe tition ‘of occurrences like thé one'in 
question, oy garg a} ; 

mae . Uf Railways and Communicates. 


cs oN In a paragraph headed Railway Collisions; ” the Civil and Milt 
~ tary News. (Ludhiana), of the. 7th 
ce -* December 1908, refer to the Mustafa- 
bad snhlees ui says that the frequency: of collisions on the. North-Western 
Railway’ this past year has brought the line into very bad odour. The people 
now fear to travel ‘by:rail and it has become imperative to take more effective 
steps.to ensure the safety of passengers. The authorities should lose: no time 
in finding out’ and removing the real cause of popes collisions on the above 
bee oe | pvp hed 
ga. Writing under the heading “ Collision between two railway trains,” 
«- the Parkash (Lahore), of the 8th De- 
: cember 1908, makes similar remarks 
and adds that in all probability: the official reports about the Mustafabad 
accident greatly understate the number of ceaths. 


43, The Akash (Delhi), of the 19th November (received” on the’ Sth 
December 1908), publishes a paragraph 
headed -“ A Tramway in Delhi.” The 
construction of the tramway, it says, had the ‘effect of evoking feelings’ of 
Oppdsition among the ‘residents of the city. The well-known public worker 
Lala ‘Amir Chand, tried to impress upon his fellow-townsmen at several public 
meetings ‘that ‘the tramway would injure them in both pocket and ‘body. 
Saya¢ Haider Raza also’ Spoke i in the same strain and exhorted them to boy. 
eott’ the’ tratiway. “ (On one occasion) he was not allowed to speak at ‘the 
‘Victoria Gardens, ‘but he went and delivered a forcible speech on ‘the far "bank 
‘of the Joma. It is, however, a matter for regret that all ‘this should have 
—, ‘in’ smoke ‘and that the residents of Delhi should not have worked’the 

east east injury to’ the Tratnway Company. They continue using the tramway ‘and 
hag? their ‘money into the pockets of foreigners. — In conclusion, the Editor 
‘utges them, ‘especially their leaders, to! look into the mat ter and ‘to boycott 
: the teal a Tar as ‘the ye ete 


‘The Mestafabed collision, 3 


The Delhi Tramway. 
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(h)—Méscollanseis 
a4, The Vakil (Amritsar), ‘of the’ and December 1908, publishes a 
ere ee ..  gomamunication headed “ Paucity of 


dane Mohasmadane inthe eign nai Muhammadans in the Irrigation'De- 
Pagthig ff partment,” in which the wfiter ‘cotn- 
“plains ‘ex inthe -tinadlag?end “thanks Mr. Ws ‘5 Galinee 
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having recently confirmed 14: Mukamwaden. clerks their posts. He’ adds 


that the reason. why: very: few Muhammadan ates are taken on iti the 
_ department consists.in the fact that-there-ate-anly two Muslim Head Clerks 
in the Irrigation Circle: offices. in the: Punjab. This. ‘prevents the Prophet’s 

followers from obtaining their legitimate share of posts inthe Irrigation De- 
partment, and the only way:to remedy the evil.is to take in a sufficient num- 
ber of Muhammadan graduates and to promote them tethe posts of second 
and Head Clerks in the course of time. ‘The writer also suggests that the 
establishment branch should be placed in the-hands of. a Européan Superin- 
tendent, who should be assisted by two Head Clerks, one a Hindu and the 
other a}Muhammadan. After accusing. Hindu Government servants of missing 
no opportunity of injuring the followers of Islam, he complains that transfer 
orders issued from the office of the Chief Engineer are such that the Hindu 
officials affected by them are generally transferred to their homes or to ad- 


jacent places, while their Muhammadan confréres are always sent. still fur- 
-ther away from their native places, 


35, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 4th December 1928, publishes a 
: communication headed “ Coins” from 

one Bawa Narain Singh, a pleader 
of Amritsar, The writer complains that the public are subjected to consider- 
able loss and inconvenience owing to the railway; and’ otfier officials 
not accepting coins on the ground of their being smooth-worn and the like. 
After remarking that on being “ tipped” they accept the very coins refused by 
_ them a few minutes earlier and that they have sade it di point of extorting such 
tips,” he says that as the intrinsic value of the coins issued by Government 
comes only to half their face value they should not be refused for being 
smooth-worn, &c. Besides, as Government makes crores of rupees by mint- 
ing them, it and not the public should suffer for shortage in their weight con- 
sequent on wear and. tear, The authorities should, therefore, take prompt 


steps to put an end to the inconvenience suffered by the public, passing a 
law, if necessary, to remedy the evil. 


A complaint, 


36. The Watan (Lahore), of the 11th December 1998, writing. under 

: . the heading “I'd,” says that: the Bak- 
ae to make the snd January next @ a-Jd holiday takes place next year only 
one day after the expiration of Christ- 

mas week and New Years day, But as a large number-of Musalman employés 
and officials of the Government usually avail themselves of this .oceasion to 
visit their homes it would be very disappointing to them to return-tq, their 
duties at a time when only one day would be left. of the T'd holiday. The 
paper therefore suggests that Government would earn: t gratitude of its 


Musalman population if it were to declare Saturday, the and January 1909, 
also as a public holiday. : 


—_ 


| 4G 
Asst, to the Deputy Ins 


LAHORE . 


1ath December 1908. 
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| ’ SELECTIONS - = 

FROM THE ae 
TIVE NEWSPAPERS | 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. = 


Received up to 19th December 1908. : : 


J.—POLITiIcs. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 12th December 1908, publishes a 


‘ paragraph headed “ Brought to her 
scams a —-- senses,” in which it says that Austria has 


been hard hit by the Turkish boycott of her goods, Her representative at 


Constantinople has been entreating the Porte to end the boycott, but the Turks 
are now wholly unwilling to do so, seeing that the step has benefited them not 
only politically but economically. The event should teach Indians that boy- 
cott humbles the proud and briags them to their senses in no time. They 
should, therefore, continue to wield this weapon, and to deal effective blows 
with it. | 


a. The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the 8th December 1908, publishes 
| a paragraph headed “ The 
sheep ‘of Crete,” in which it says that 
though Christian powers are never tired of making professions of peace and 
religious neutrality, still, with the exception of England, they do not care td 
put their words into practice. After referring to the atrocities said to have 
een committed on Jews, Muhammadans and Romian Catholics in Russia not 
long ago, as also to the alleged mal-treatment of the Prophets’ followers By 
Christians of Bulgaria, the Editor says that the recent happenings in the Neat 
East are likely to lead to a universal war in Europe. He next finds fault. with 
ermany and Greece for deserting Turkey in her hour of need and’ for esp 
ing the cause of Austria and Bulgaria. He relates a story in which Woham- 
madan worshippers in a Cretan mosque are alleged to have k ‘set upon arid 
beaten by a Christian mob on the day on which Gre ‘ 
ation of Crete. He regrets. that the incident — 


Affairs in the Near East. 
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(5) —Home. 


3. The Asad (Lahore), for-July-(received on the ith Decosibit) 1908, ) 


publises an afticle headed “ Pangs ‘of 


ogee rhe ores separation,” in which it.asks why Gov- 


‘ernment. which at the time considered it a saurce of pride to confer rights on 


Indians should conduct itself in a different manner now. There can be only 
two reasons for this, o7., (1) that either. Indians are not fit for the rights they 
demand from Government, (2) or that the latter’s promise to confer rights on 
them was merely a pious fraud. .[f the former is tlie case, one is driven to the 
conclusion that Government's entire efforts:to educate and enlighten the people 
have proved abortive. !t must be a matter for shame if, after having remained 


so long under the influence of British education and civilization, Indians have not 


learnt to distinguish between good and evil and are still so many sheep requir- 
ing guidance from others, If.this is really so, they should sever all connection 
with existing schools and colleges. This is not, however, the case. The 


system of education in vogue in the country may be defective, but it would 


be sheer ingratitude to shut one’s eyes to the benefits which the ‘people have 
derived from it. Continuing, the Editors says that to aver that Government’s 
promises to the people were intended. only to serve as eyewash is to charge 
the rulers with falsehood. He believes in the sincerity of every word con- 
tained in the Proclamation issued by the late Queen Empress in 1858 He 
cannot accuse Government of falsehood, although he admits that those en- 
trusted with fulfilling the royal promises seem averse to discharging their 
trust in a faithful manner. Besides, Government being human after all, it is 
pardonable on its part to hesitate to make over to the people things possessed 
by it. It does not, however, admit its weakness, and says that it is willing to 
give the people their rights, but that it is premature to do so just now. It is, 
therefore, obvious that neither the people are unfit for the rights demanded by 
them: nor were Government’s promises to them mere empty words. The 
journal then condemns the conduct of the (Bengali) anarchists in committing 
murders, and remarks that anarchist methods of demanding rights are as 
reprehensible as Government’s conduct in sending nationalist leaders to jail 
instead of trying to find out the true causes ‘of the prevailing unrest,. Too 
much. indignation, it adds, cannot be expressed at the punishment inflicted 
on Mr. Tilak, although every educated native abhors the unlawful manner in 
which some ignorant persons at Bombay gave vent to their feelings in the 


matter. After remarking that the people's desire to move onwards and to 


shake off their chains of slavery is perfectly legimate, the Editor says that those 
who prevent from them realising this desire wish to break a law of nature. T he 
savage doings of some ignorant persons are due partly to those among the 
authorities who take no notice of mistakes committed by their white countrymen. 
If a native is kicked to death (by a European) and the. accused is acquitted 


on the plea that the death was due to the rupture of the spleen, it ig but natural . 
that the peole should lose faith in British justice, Even the failure of justice 

between natives and Europeans, however, has not stripped the people of all 
fellow-feeling, and they have held meetings to condemn: the brutal doings of 
anarchists, although Anglo-Indians have never met together to condemn the. 
| conduct of their fellow-countrymen in murdering 1 natives, | Continuing the jour. 
al’s ays that formerly Indians used to fear their British rulers as a ‘bugbear, 
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race, who like to see the people abjectly sabmissive, may hot like the change, 
but it1s-tecessary for the latter to learn self-resp: ect in order to achieve, pro- 
gtess atid advarice in civilisation, Those among the rulers who wish to keep, 


the hearts of the ruled in their hands with the aid of fear are labouring under . 
mistake, The change inthe latter’s attitude towards the former is thorough+. 


ly-in accord with .the. spirit of the age, ‘and if the authorities also had moved. 
with the times, nountsst would have appeared in the. country, Again, Lord 


Morley and the 7imes are wrong in saying that Indid:is in a more critical: 
cotidition now that it was it 18¢7, while itis a fact that Government has be- 
coitie mote irresponsible than it used to be. In the days of the East Indian 
Company Clive and Warren Hastings were called to account for the opprés< 
sion practised by them in India, because Parliament cbduld not tolerate the 
doings. of the Company’s officers bringing British justice into discredit. The. 
times have, however, totally changed, and impeachments like those of the first, 
Governor-General of India have become a thing of the past. The Editor 
further remarks that at one time Government really wished to make the people 
fit for self-Government, but that now, when the time for conferring Sweray 
on. them has arrived, it has been so misled by selfish officials that instead of 
granting Sware it has thought fit to transport some (patriotic) Indians from. 
the country. It is, however, to be hoped that it will realise its mistake, and 

will continue to consider it a matter of pride that Indians should demand their 


tights. The people also should face hardship manfully and should rest ass 
sured that they will get their rights one day. 


4. The Zaminder (Katamabad), of the ist (received of the 12th) 


December 1908, publishes an article 
headed “ The old bride with a thousand 
bridegrooms.” The Editor likens India to an old woman, who is made to 


say that although her children by her former husbands are ignorant, imprudent 
and disunited; she cannot absolve the offspring of her co-wife (England) of 
all blame for her present misfortunes. She adds that the transference by 

present husband of the entire management of her household to her co-wife 
was resented by many of her self-respecting sons, and that it led to several 
of them atd.of the sons of her .coewife being killed in her house at which she 
was deeply grieved. After referring to what the children of her rival have 
done for her own offspring, she strongly condemns the latter’s conduct in 
raising the Mutiny of 1857 and in committing the brutalities perpetrated by 
them during the disturbance. She also finds fault with the former for have 
ing made no distinction between the guilty and innocent on regaining posses» 
sion of her house and for having treated indigenous princes in a most répre+ 
hensible manner. Her own children being an ignorant and uncivilised lot, 


Rulers and the ruled. 


there was nothing to be surprised at in the way in which they conducted 


themselves on the occasion. The behaviour, however, of the educated and 
civilised offspring of her co-wife will constitute dn ugly blot on their : fame 


for ever.. Continuing she says that when her husband heard of the misbe- 
haviour of the children of her co-wife he was. greatly moved, took the 
ment of her household in his own hands, and issued a proclamat 
an amnesty to her offspring, 
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between white ‘and black men, He slink made laws which-benefited all. ne 
out ‘distinction. of race or colour and sent out scions of noble. families to 
govetn the country. With the exception of passing the Arms Act, all the 
mieasures adopted by his agents were calculated to remove the defects which 
charactérised ‘the previous administration, They established peace, opened. 
colleges, constructed canals, made the press free, and adopted other benefi- 
cent measures with a:view to promoting the happiness and well-being of her. 
children. - In spite of all ‘this, however, she is still in the grip of misfortunes. 
which are attributable to two causes, vsz,, to Indians being wanting in moderae-. 
tion and peacefulness and to the rulers holding themselves aloof from the . 
ruled. Continuing old India says that the education of her children on. 
Western lines, their knowledge of the doings of Christian Powers in the. 
Near East, their ill-treatment in the Transvaal, and the struggle for constitu- 
tional Government in Russia, Persia and Turkey have created new aspirations 
in their hearts. The birth of ‘these aspirations ‘has, however, synchronised: 
with the children of her co-wife taking to despotic ways, unpalatable to her 


| offspring. They have enacted laws clashing with the terms of the Proclama-: 


tion of 1858 and favouring racial distinctions. They have placed obstacles. 
in the path of education and have restricted the liberty of speech and writing. 
Fo cap all, they have begun to rip open old sores by raising a Black Hole 
memorial, by holding Mutiny celebrations, and by erecting statues to men 
like Lord Clive, which proceedings have had the effect of throwing her children 


off their balance. (Zo be continued). 


s, The Ingilab (Lahore), of the 12th December 1908, publishes a 
paragraph headed “ Hindu Shastras 
and Government,” in which it says 
that Hindus love their kings as a good child does its mother and the Shastras. 
referred to speak of a Government as a mother of its subjects. On the other 
hand, its adds, the Hindu Rajas of old used to consider it a sacred, duty to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of their subjects, whom they regarded in 
the light of their childern. After remarking that a child never suspects its 
mother of poisoning its food, the paper says that such a suspicion is natural 
in the case of a step-mother who feels pleasure even in starving her step- 
childern in order to bring up her own offspring in luxury, Continuing it 
writes :—‘f What is-our present condition ? -We pray to God from the very 
bottom of our heart that we may soon get rid of this. step-mother (Govern- 
ment®). The kind protection of this mother has dried up our blood in our 
veins, We cannot even obtain our food, Let alone the necessaries of life, we 
get fever and pneumonia from (exposure to) cold. We cannot get even 
hovels to live in, We cannot take even leaves from trees to keep off the 
cold. On the contrary, like the Roman nobles, our step-brothers ‘eat to 
vomit and vomit to eat.’ In these eircumstances, it is ut natural that the 
poor and peaceable Indians should try ta rescue themselves from the clutches 
of (their) present Ce ceeocanes ord and this effort on their = is 
48 oe and sa nia 

6. Writing under the heading “A few. unpleasant occurrences,” "the 


Government and the people. | 


_ the SYhang Sial (Jhang); of the sath 

ene: mr ee (ce | 
re es ni4ie -_» December 1908, says that the end of 
) deve of 1907 -— ars Coatings to grieve 
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the people, After referring to the happenings at Surat-in December last, 


observes that the same were sufficient to show that Indians had not as Be : 
learnt to work i in unison, It adds that the existence of disunion in their ranks 


and the wicked doings of some fanatical native youths had the effect of prompt- 
ing the authorities to gird up their loins to ‘crush the entire population, 
Fhey began to scent sedition everywhere and, in’ spite of advice from the 
leaders and the native press, adopted ‘measures to stamp out an imaginary 
evil, They wholly forgot themselves in their anger and did things which they. 
should have never done. They deeply wounded the people’s hearts by trans- 
porting Mr. Tilak and’ some other patriots and by passing two new Acts (2i2., 
the Explosives and the Newspapers Acts). After remarking that the authorities 
can undo the mischief by following a policy, not of repression, but of: concilia- 
tion, the paper says that, far from adopting the suggested course, they con- 
fuse leniency with weakness and seem determined to work the ruin of His 
Majesty’ s native subjects, : | 


7. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the ath i on publishes a 


The avthorities and the prevailing unrest, | paragraph headed “ What is the 


reality,” in which it says that it is the 
devilish and oppressive doings of some self-willed (Anglo-Indian) officers 


which have alienated the people from the authorities, have laid some fanatical. 
_ youths open to the charge of rebellion, and have prompted them to attack 

highly placed officers at the risk even of their own lives. While, however, 
the officers referred to, who have made life a burden to both the rulers and. 
the ruled, continue to taste of the sweets of power, Government is busy 
punishing editors and speakers over mere trifles. After remarking that in the. 
end this will lead to the only result which, according to history, it can bring 
about, the paper says that the prevailing unrest is the work entirely of the 
authorities, but that the punishment has to-be suffered by innocent. natives, 
Speeches and writings, it adds, do not move the people so much as the 
oppression practised by the authorities, [tis absolutely wrong to say that 
(native) newspapers incite (the people) to murder and bloodshed, or. that 
speakers disseminate feelings of sedition in the country. On the contrary, it. 
is the suffering which the authorities entail on editors and speakers which 
sows the seed of sedition in the land. The ¥hasg Sai concludes by asking 


Government to allay the  provalliag unrest by following a policy of concilia- 
tion. 


8. The Asad (Lahore), for July (received on the | isth acosibien) 
The situation in India. _ 1908, publishes an article headed “ True 


| Sacrifice” from the ap of one Pandit 
Kishen Prasad Kaul, B.A. The writer remarks that in these ys of troubles 


and disappointments it may reasonably be asked whether there is any hope 
for the country, and if so, how the people should realise it. However unsatis« 
factory, he adds, the present political condition of the country. may. be, there 
exist some things in the land which fill one’s heart with hope and courage. 


One of these things is 3 the Swadeshi movement which has spread even tothe 


masses and has infused new life into the people i in a very she rt time, vit is 
also ‘satisfactor y that ‘there have risen some men, both young and ol d, wi 


to sacrifice their personal interests, for the. good ‘of the oat, 
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- femarking’ that this state of: affairs is suoribabte to: the ‘work which’ national 


educational institutions: like the Dayanand Anglo«Vedic College (Lahore), the 
Fergusson: College (Poona), and'the:National:College (Calcutta), and political 
leaders like ‘Mr, Naoroji:: and. Mr. Gokhale have been doing; the writer says 
that examples of self-sacrifice in the field of politics aré. multiplying daily in 


’ the country, and that different: societies have been established to: teach politics 


and.a patriotism calculated to: bring about the salvation: of the people. He 
adds that & great:change has also come over the national character of Indians. 
For instance, Hindus, who used to be spoken of.as.a mild people and used to: 
pride:themselves on their mildness, have bid good-bye to this trait in their 
character. The anti-partition agitation, indignation meetings anent Lord 
Curzon’s notorious (convocation) speech, the.waim welcome accorded. to: Lala 
Lajpat: Rai on his return from Burma, and the: Rawalpindi and Coconada riots 
bear witness to,this change. , Hindus will.no longer tolerate without protest 
what they consider to be a piece of oppression, although it may have been 
- sanctioned by royalty itself. The writer does not mean to suggest that it is 
proper on the part of the people to overstep the bounds of law or to cause 
breaclies of the peace. He merely says that feelings. of opposition exist in every 
human breast, and that an expression of these feelings within the bounds of 
law'should be welcome: He has‘used the word ‘welcome’ from the thought 
that the change is calculated to: remove the stigma of ‘ mildness’ and 
“cowardice * from the Hindu character: Continuing he deprecates the murder 
of Mrs. and: Miss Kennedy by anarchists, and says that those who assert that 
constitutional agitation ‘has: proved a failure in India, and that consequently _ 
the people: should: adopt some other: methods to obtain their rights are in the 
wrong. He concludes, however, that the policy which Government has been 
following of late is calculated to strengthen:the above mistaken impression: 
It will’be an evil day for the country, he adds, when the ‘people take to 
manufactaring bombs and killing innocent persons instead -of devoting them- 
selves to the spreading of' the: Swadesh: movement, disseminating education 
among the masses, introducing social reform, and carrying: on constitutional 
political agitation. There can be no doubt that the blood. of martyrs con: . 
stitutes the foundation of national edifice. But do shedders of innocent blood 


deserve to be:called martyrs-? It is true that if the Police had not shed the 


blood of innocent -children at Barisal:.on the 14th: April: 1906, the Swadeshi 
movement itv Bengal would not have. been the success. which it has:proved to 
be, The murder, however, of two innocent ladies by Khudi Ram Bose: will 
remain. an. indelible blot on the sacred nationalist movement in India. After 
condemning rioting also, the writer advises his fellow:countrymen to avoid the 
paths of sin and crime and to set an example of true sacrifice. If they: ‘really 
love the country, they should not hesitate to lay down their lives for their 
yn and should learn patriotism from leaders like Messrs. Naoroji, Gokhale, 

za and Lajpat. Rai, | 

ide te. a an article. headed " Smaral, Hoyoott and national ed ucation,”” the 
pooh i gto haste ee —" Fngilad (Lahore), of the 12th December 
pn oe , wii ne 1908, says that India is'a poor country, 
but that her Solita cannot, be removed by simply writing’ and’ speaking about 
it... The evil” can‘ be remedied only ‘by obtaining Swaraz. Fi oreigners” have 


looted the ‘country with “the aid’ of the law, which fact is borne out by thé land 
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revenue returns fox the last 40 years, After remarking | that’ ‘Wadia’ $ enor- 

mous ‘wealth and natural resources have been attracting ’ foreign invaders for” 
centuries past, and that owing to dissensions aniong ‘its mhabitants it eventual-” 
dy fell into 'the hands of Europeans who rendered it ‘abjectly poor, ‘the Editor, 
contrasts the prosperous condition of the country under its indigenous rulers 
with its present impoverished state. He next advises his countrymen not to 
throw away ‘their wealth in order to protect themselves against ‘the oppression ” 
and tyranny of foreigners. Foreign rule and not'their wealth, it adds, is at the 
bottom of their misfortunes. Continuing he says that all the sources of earns 
ing wealth in India being in the hands of foreigners,‘ the latter have become a 
rich people. The evil is due to ignorance and indifference on the part of’ 
Indians. They should spread the Swadeshi movement, preach the sacred ’ 
gospel of boycott and disseminate national education from village to village, 
after which God will assuredly grant Swarajto them. And when they have . 
obtained Swaray the wealth which is now drained away to foreign countries 

will remain with them. May God bless them, so that they may succeed in 
accomplishing their sacred mission. 


10. The /ugqstlab (Lahore), of the rath December 1908, publiskes a 

ae. . paragraph headed ‘‘ What should we do - 

| , in the. present struggle?’ The paper. 
remarks that the present is a time of severe trial for Indians and they should 
profit fully by (their) experience of the past. They stand arrayed against 
the ruling race which wishes that India should remain England’s slave for ever, 
On the contrary, Indians do not, and should never, desire that the English 
should become their-slaves because this would be falling away from justice. 
They merely wish that their country should become free, and that they should 
become an independent people. If they fight the English with weapons of 
truth and justice, they willassuredly gain the day, because they will have God’s 
powerful support at their back, in which event even the greatest power in the 
world will not be able to prevent them from: gaining their object. The paper 
adds that those who preach the gospel of freedom in the -country will be pro- 
secuted, will be subjected to all sorts of hardships, will be charged with sedi- 
tion and creating unrest, will have to rot in jail, and will be transported and — 
exiled. They should, however, be prepared to endure all this with smiling 
faces, bearing in mind that Swaray cannot be attained without suffering troubles 
and hardships. They should carefully avoid replying to oppression with op- 
pression, #.¢e., they should not imbibe the spirit of revenge, because this will 
be suicidal and going against the commands of God. 


11. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th December 1908, publishes 
a communication headed ‘‘ Anarchism in 
India.” The writer begins by saying 
that not ‘long ago he used to be under the impression that the sedition © 
scented by the authorities in India existed only in their brains. The murder. . 
of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, the throwing of bombs at different, places, the 
murder of the approver Gossain, and the attempt on Sir Andrew Fraser’s life, 
however, have convinced him that he was labouring under a mistake, He ; 

cannot but admit that there does exist a party which oa sone naking se 
attempts to put an end tothe British rule in Ind ia. » however, of 
opinion thar it ‘is Govemment which i is + mainly responsible i he evil, The 


Anarchiem in India. 
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failure of justice in.cases between, natives, and. Europeans: has inflamed, the 
hgarts, of some of the country’s youth. Alter remarking that such miscarriage 


of justice ig the more deplorable since it takes place under a-ciyilized Govern+ 

ent.like . the, British, the, writer says that the indifferénce of. the. authorities 
to the, demands: mage by the .National Congress led to, the appearance. of 
some.,extremists in the country. .The new party began to preach boycott 
and Swadeshism from motives of self-respect, thinking ,it_ better .ta abandon 
the policy of, mendicancy and ,to learn to stand on.their own legs... Again, 
the repressive. measures. adopted by, Government haye led. .to. the. appearance 
of anarchists (in _Bengal).. . After- _temarking that.,,anarchism is condemned 
by all religions, especially Hinduism, the writer says. that the only way. to. put 
down the evil is for Government to abandon .its repressive policy, forthwith ; 
otherwise there is. fear of all native, young men making, common cause with 
the Bengali anarchists. It is the, authorities, he adds, who. are creating 
unrest by. making | invidious . distinctions between natives,.and Europeans, who 
should be repressed. © In. conclusion, the writer, says that. repression kas 
proved powerless to stop the publication of. the ; Yuganter, or to keep the 
Indian Sociologist out of the country, seeing that he received a copy of the 
latter journal on the goth ultimo in a closed cover bearing the post stamp 
‘London, E.C.” He adds that he forwarded this copy to the District 
Mapistrate. 


12, The Azad (Lahore), for July (received on. the ssth | December) 
1908, publishes some. verses, on ‘‘ The 


. gainy,; season.” .from.. the; pen. of 
“ Guhar” ” of Lucknow. - Towards the close of the poem. the .writer. refers to 


Anarchism and — — 


bomb;throwing and speaks of the “ pleasant”. shouts;of: Bande Mataram. 


He.also,makes meption.of the prevailing unrest, and, says that. the, anarchists 
haye caused the,entire population to be regarded as. seditious.: .After,, deplor- 


ing, the. murder, of “two innocent ladies’ (Mrs. :and:; Miss. Kednedy), he 


charges Government. with injustice and eppressio.n for imprisoning. “ patriots” 
for.loving their country. .;The . prisoners, he adds, are., happy .even in: jail, 
— thes, | loak MPon; as.. a. po those. leave behind stows a name 


+r ee? 


13. The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the 8th December. 1908, ak: 


lishes a paragraph headed . “ Effect of 


| the King Emperor's message.” The 
paper regrets that even the generous message should have failed to 


result in any abatement of the prevailing unrest. Extremists and anarchists 

continue as mischievous as ever, and the only way-to remedy the evil is either 

to. concede the demands made by the agitators or to proclaim. martial law 
in the parts.of the- country concerned. It concludes by remarking that it 

was. ‘misplaced: leniency to sentence the assailant of Sir‘A. Fraser only to 10 
years’ imprisonment. 


How}a put down anarchism. 


Nhe. Writing, under the heading eh The. change. 19 Bengal! ” the, Ingited 
(Lahore), of the; 19th December 1 a8, 


; is teniti in Bengal. 


Says, that the Bengalis, mho.uged to. be 
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law.in: Bengal. The. present. condition of the Bengalis, it adds, -Tesembles. 
that:of the Sikhs. in the'time of Farrukheyar. when the Gusu’s. followers. were, 
grossly persecuted by the Moslem Government. After remarking’. that: 
Farrukhsyar proved powerless to extirpate the Sikhs, the paper says that the 
English also will not be able to exterminate the Bengalis by hangitig and 
imprisonment, All those natives: who do not openly sympathise with Bengalis 
ate so many hypocrites and wish.to deceive the authorities. It is human to 
sympatiive with the oppressed, and the entife Indian population have genuine 
sympathy with thé Bengalis in their present troubles, What is better stilf, 
however, the Bengalis have God at tireit back. The change that’ has come 
over them is due to their repressive treatment by Lord Curzon and by _Anigto- 
Indian officers of his views. After remarking that it does not view tte 
present situation in Bengal with favour, the paper says that if a statesman 
hike Lord Ripon or Sir Henry Cotton were placed at the helm. of. affairs 
m that part of the eet the untest now Prevailing there would — 
at once: : 


5, a taleieen'the Peseteies 
(Lahore), of the roth December 1908 =~ 


A géntfeman from the Punjab who now Happens to be ii Calcutta sends us the 
following :— 


_The situation ia Bengal. 


Contrary te expectations, the: Beagalis:of Calcutta have taken the whirheind: of 
depostations which bas followed se quickly upon the passing off of the new Act-very ceolly. 
Even those whose names ace said to be the next on thelist are carrying themselves 
as if such things are to be expected in the natural course of things. The reasons for 
this attitude of cémparative indifference seem to me to be three:—(1} The Bengalis 
have for some fime past been accustomed too much to sensations to be taken aback 
by any new development. (2) They krow that the Government, if not actuall 
playing a game of bluff, are most anxious at the present moment to make a demon- 
stration of force, not merely to terrify the Indians, but still more to please the people 
at home who have lately been accusing them of weakness (the 7imes and hoc genus omne) 
(3) The panic of the Government is too apparent and ludicrous to call for a serious 
protest. The vernacular journal Hitadadi hits off the temper of the authorities most 
accurately. The Government. may now go to sleep, it says, with the flattering 
consciousness that its task in the pacification of the country is done. The people are 
quite pleased: with its latest legislative measure as. well as the deportations ; for if it were 
otherwise there would. have been. a huge storm of protest. The Partition was an 

unpopular measure aad there was great protest, aud so were the Seditious Meetiogs 
Aét and other measures. which called: forth loud remonstrances. . Now, however, . there 
is-hardly any protest worth the name, and the deportations have not elicited. anything 
more than mild expressions of regret. It follows therefore that the people are nated 
and pacified, and the Govermment may congratulate themselves. | 


Qf course, the people and the Press are at a loss to find ¢ out ‘the grounds of the 
deportations, and even. the /ndian Mirror believes that in the case of Babu Kristo 


Kumar Mitter at least “a grave ‘blunder ” has been committed. The majority of the 
leaders, however, are. taking the situation with amused disgust. They regard ‘the 
Government’s last action as a clear proof that the authorities ‘are: gone clean off 
their senses, and that there ia no use arguing with them, Whether, however, the 


-people will give: up Swadeahi or take to it more thoroughly amd ‘les#’ noisily remains 


to be seen. There is one reason for satisfaction, at least, namely, that th Gow 
Rave by theif own action furnished an argament against the néw legislati , 
fox where wag the teed of it if they had to resort toithe:timé-wore: Rege 


#0 toon after ite passing? Where: was the need, in fact, of ta , 


ash AAS. Bee 


procedure, summary or otherwise, when they were: prepared not to scruple at the use 
of even that discredited weapon ? Evidently the authorities do not seem to know 


tae own minds. 


Again, it is ‘said, that the suppression of anarchism cannot be the object of the 
Government in obtaining fresh powers, as it is pretended to be. The trial’ of the anar- 
chists, going on for'so many months, ought to have placed enough materials in the hands 
of the ‘authorities for the suppression of the movement by means of the new Act, which 
was passed with that express purpose, Evidently, then, there is some other object in view. 
The Government.seem inclined not to tolerate any individuals or institutions like the 
Samities, National Schools, &c:, who or which in any way represent the principle of self- 
help, self-respect and self-culture for Indians, Swadeshi andthe Samities have evidently 
come uader the ban in Bengal for the same reason which has placed the Arya Samaj 


under suspicion in the Punjab, namely, that they wish to.produce a manly, self-reliant, and. 


patriotic race of men for India. Somehow or other the development of India’s manhood 


is considered to be inimical to the interests of British rule. The result of the short- 


sighted action of the Government, it need hardly bésaid, will be the inevitable one of 
making the situation still more complicated, Even if the latest repressive measure might 
have been swallowed by the people with some effort, in expectation of the much-talked- 
of reforms this fresh resort to the Regulation of 18:8 will discount the value of any 
reforms that may come by placing in strong relief the edso/utely despotic and unsym- 
pathetic character of British rule. ,If the Reforms will not be positively a laughing 
stock, at any rate all chance is gone for their favourable reception in Bengal. The same 
may prebably be said of the chances of reconcilation. Far from killing the Extremist 
movement, the Government have done their best to convert all Bengal into uncompromis- 
ing extremism. The Bengali would now laugh at anyone who speaks of liberal, not to 
say sympathetic and generous, treatment from the British Government: 


As a natural consequence the Congress is losing in whatever interest might have 
been left in it among the Bengalis after the failure of the compromise proposals. Even 
the foremost leaders do not know what they are going to do about the Congress. They 
say they have no time to think of it now, local politics heing far too pressing. It is 


even surmised that the latest blow has been aimed to show the powerlessness of the 


Congress as much as of the people at large, and to create demoralisation among the 
Moderate politicians, leaving nothing for them but to turn into “ Jo-hukum” 
loyalists. : 


I will conclude by referring to an instance of the panic-stricken mind of the 
authorities and how scares are gotup. The revelatious in connection with the arrest 
of 3 youngmen at Tuticorin on suspicion of complicity with the murder of Sub-Inspector 
Nanda Lal Banerji should prove the next laughing ‘sensation of the world. Two of the 
boys (the Dutts) are sons of an eninent medical practitioner of the ‘city, well-known 
in bigh circles and much esteemed for his scholarly tastes and habits which are the 
very reverse of the politician’s. Andthe sons, aged 1g and 17 respectively, have been 
trained up accordingly. All the three young men were running away to England for 
study without the consent of their parents and without sufficient funds. They had 
booked passage for Colombo, hoping that their parents would relent after they had 
absconded, and would furnish the necessary supplies. On arrival at Colombo they sent 
the necessary intimation home and were waiting for replies, which being delayed in com- 
ing, they crossed over to Tuticorin, on landing where they were ‘immediately arrested. 
This i is the true © story of the sensational arrest which is being wired all over the country. 


eit rire ed cy) 16. The following is from the Zribune 
Reset deportation ane (Lahore) of the 16th December £1908 


4 ‘On the eve of the belated ennouncemeant of loing-omnacted reforms: .comes. the 


a 2" | from: Bengal that. the antiquated Regulation III of 1818. has, once more been 
‘bpoaght ieeoutletors this fae! . the. ‘two. vee of =“ and as many as: ‘nine 
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An appeal to the Indian nation. 


tenth, it adds, are engaged in strengthening the. 


783° , 2 
pérsons have been: placed under personal restraint. It isa pity that the Government of 
of Lord Minto should have felt called. upon 'to resort to this weapon in the face.of all : 
the legal facilities placed at their disposal by a number of legislative measures including. 


_ the. most recent one which has received the sanction of the. Viceroy’s Council. We 


have expressed nothing but clear and unequivocal condemaation of violent action as well 
as of anarchist crimes, nor have we pandered to extremist views or tendenctes, but we 
cannot see eye toeye with His Excellency the Viceroy that on the very eve of the 
announcement of the long-expected step forward on which so unconscionably long have 
the eyes of the people béen fixed, the Government should have proceeded €o revive the 
ald and antiquated-Regulation which has never received the support of the constitutional 
party in India. Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh took the only: course open to him, even at the 
risk of being misunderstood, when he declared from his seat in- Council that Lord 
Minto’s Government might have reserved any further repressive action or legislation to 
come, if it indeed became necessary, after Lord Morley’s statement. Dr. Ghosh was 
aot only right but represented the sober, mature, and deliberate opinion of the whole 
country. The fact remains that the situation in Bengal demands the exercise of the 


highest statemanship to undo the great mischief wrought by the Partitiod of that 


Province, and several other administrative blunders that followed upon it, while the 
suicidal acts and mental aberrations of a small body of misguided men which found vent 
in insane exhibitions and anarchical crimes have hardly facilitated the task of throwing oil 
over the troubled waters of Bengal. What was wanted at the present juncture was the 
voice of conciliation and the acts of pacification which would have knit into bonds of 
sympathy and good fellowship the Anglo-Indian community and the discontented section 
of the Indian community. Dr. Ghosh pleaded in vain that Lord Morley’s statement 
should be permitted to have full play on the hearts and minds of the perturbed section 
of the Bengali population, and the implication was clear that if any persisted ia theie 
solation: and refused to be drawn towards Government and to accept any Concessions 
or reforms ina proper spirit, the Government could proceed to take any steps it 
thought proper against such confirmed irreconcilables. We can only deeply regret 
that His Excellency the Viceroy did not see eye to eye with the President-elect. of the 
forthcoming Madras Congress, and could not see his way to postpone the measures 
since taken till the coming reforms had been announced and sufficient time had elapsed 
to watch their effect on the people at large and the extremist section in general and 
cult of violence in particular. Lord Minto declined to accept this view which must 
be taken to be the deliberate opinion of the sober and constitutional party in this 
country. If Dr. Ghosh’s voice had been listened to, the recent measures would have 
been kept in reserve, and Lord Morley’s statement announced without a moment's 
delay. As it is, the serious step of deporting as many as nine British Indian subjects 
has been taken onthe eve of the date when the coming reforms are to be announced, 
We cannot say what they will be, but in the light of recent actioa it has become all 
the more necessary that they should comprise a modification of the ill-fated measure 
of partition, for without it, the scheme, however beneficent, may run the risk of fall. 
ing flat on the Bengali-speaking population. And that would be little short of s 
misfortune for the perturbed Province as well as. the general: administration. Let us 
still hope for the best and trust that England’s statesmanship may rise to the occasiog 
and at all events take steps to satisfy sober and moderate opinion in India. 


r 
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17. The Ingilab (Lahore), of the rath December 1903, ublishiea 


request to the nation,” in which ff 
deplores the ignorance of Indians, and remarks that. _nine-ter ths e them 
do not know how to read and write. The | majority of the tem 


foseign) rule, which is the cause of all the troubles and: suff , ns pd f tk 


people. They feel no scruple in murdering their “ conscience a d in cutting 
the throats of their i ee ouetsy men. They are as irreligions: as th ey are 


I) 
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an article headed “ An important’ 


“elie JUS ft EG oo 
eth ee 


784; 


fearless ol Gods bear their,nation not the least. love, and think only. of: their: 

creature.;coinforts.:. After remarking :that they. consist: of . native servants * 
at:Government;,’ the Editor says that-only very few of the educated can atten _ 
to the needs of the country.’' They have established Gurukuls, orphanages, | 


girls’ schools, &c,, but they are too few in number to cope successfully with 

eer Tt) See ae ai ae : ; 
haying been,brought.up ynder a defective system of education.. Continuing. 
the, Editor.says: that, the.present condition. of Indians is very critical, and. he. 


ey: Lig 


suggests that: they should be éducated.on the old.and F cheap: Gurukul lines.. 


He adds'that hevhas ‘written a pamphlet on the subject entitled “ National 

Reform, Part I,” that the , compilation is priced at five annas, and that those 
who cannot afford té buy it can obtain.copies of it by remitting one anna on 
accoynt of postage. He,then makes the following appeal :—" Beloved coun-. 
trymen, remember that,it.is with the aid, of effort, courage and sacrifice , that, 
you;can throw off the foreign yoke... There is. no other way'in which. you ¢an. 
save yourselves:from this fatal. disease,” . Continuing, the paper says that if 


fative youths are educated on the suggested lines they will become Swadeshists- 


from'the very first, will eschew drinking, and will love national education and 
Smavay. They will also love their religion, nation and country from the 
bottom of their hearts. The students of the national schools in Bengal are 
quite. different; from those of Goyernment schools and love their nation and, 
country, the opposite.of which is,the case with the latter. The paper. cons 
cludes’ as follows :—‘': Indians, arise. You have slept long. Be courageous 
(and) God will help you. Japan, China, Persia and Afghanistan are_making 
strides ‘in-national awakening and progress ...... God helps. those who help 
themselves. It is to be wished that our Muhammadan brethren would con- 
vert their mosques into schools where it would be the sacred duty of the 
Imam. to impart the light of knowledge to the children of the nation! Our 
Dharamealgs should become Gurukuls where the sun of knowledge would 


18, ~The Azad (Lahore), for July (received on the 15th of December) 
A AgUReL SARL PPP IR PE “ Mother Iridia,” written by one Mun- 
shi Kundan Lal, Sharar, of Saharanpur. The writer says that it is incum: 
bent on bis, countrymen ;to .serve Mother India, who does not withhold, her 
love even.from those.of her,children who, have . deserted her and gone over to 
the foreigners.’ If, each,and.every . Indian, he adds,..were to die, in, her,setyice, 
even.then:he:.would.. not-.repay.: the :debt.he owes her. . After: urging: both: 
Hindus and‘Muliammadans-to:serve their mother land, to tells native youths 
that they are entirety “indebted to her for even - their‘flesh: and “blood. He 
regxéts:that they should be'so, floolish,ag_tq. sell such sacred blood for a few 
rupees. alt is.a heinous sin on their part to ‘squander this priceless trust and 
hat 5 ee rAd 34 Be ax yore» fi } he 15> : % - oti ee la & 
to forget their-duty.to Mother India, __ ti 
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19. The Jngtlab (Lahore), of the rath December 1908, publishes a 
paragraph headed “ Oppression should 
be replied to not with oppression but 


| Hew to reply to oppression. 


' with justice.” The Editor begins by saying that the truth of this maxim is 


borne out by the doings of nations as well as indviduals. A wrests two pice 
from B, who is powerless to offer resistance, and appeals to C for help. The 
last named not only compels 4 to disgorge the pice but also insults him and 
eases him of his own money. If Chad contented himself with doing justice 
and had not become tyrannical himself, the matter would have ended there and 
no bitterness of feeling would have remained between him and A or between 
Aand B. As it is, however, the oppressed A will always seek for an oppor- 
tunity to avenge himself on B and C. The Editor then shows how the Protest- 
ants of England, who were oppressed by the Roman Catholics, have come 
to acquire such great power in their country that no Roman Catholic cay 
now occupy the throne. This, he adds, should show that oppession cannot 
be put an end to by oppression, because one must teap what one sows and Ijke 
begets only like. Again, those who have studied the history of India know 
that the Sikhs and Mahrattas owed their rise to the oppression practised o9 
them, while if they had not become tyrannical in their turn, they would haye 
pleased both Hindus and Muhammadans. As, however, it is human nature 
that after suffering oppression a people cannot restrain themselves from com- 
mitting excesses, both the Sikhs and Mahrattas were guilty of this conduct and 
of this mistake on their part England took advantage to secure the sceptre of 
of India. If they had not committed this mistake, India would not have been 
under foreign rule to-day. 


a0. The Asad (Lahore), for July (received on the 15th December) 


1908, publishes an article headed “' Self- 
The Swadeshi movement. respect and self-reliance ” in which the 
writer, one Har Kishan Lal, Ruswa, of Delhi, says that the virtue of self-respect 


is as necessary in a nation as it is in an individual. A people wanting in self- 
respect do not deserve to be called a nation, much less a living nation. Nor 
can they produce great men or attain any great achievements. National self- 
respect means that a nation should so respect itself that other peoples also 
may feel compelled to show it respect. If even one member of it is insulted 
by a foreigner, the whole nation should condemn the occurrence with one voice 
and should impress upon the offending people in different ways that it respects 
itself. The writer then states how a slight offered to a Japanese at the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions led to all the Mikado’s subjects, high as well as low, 
boycotting American goods. Continuing he says that no self-respecting 
nation will ever depend upon another people for anything. For instance, it 
it will never consent to its members using foreign-made cloth or imported 
condensed milk and ground salt, It will import only those articles which. are 
calculated to benefit it as a whole, and will export such goods alone as are 
likely to add to its fame and to stamp it with greatness. After remarking 

that by exporting her manufactures England enriches herself and puts ‘caae 


into the mouths of her poor children, the writer observes | that. natives Wanting: 
in self-res pect. and common sense grow fond of i Fogiing- 
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ae Cee ar. Writing under the heading ‘The new artd the. old Congress, ” the 
is as / “+ Ingilab (Lahore), of the rath Decem- 
A ee . ee he ol says that the Congress ° ‘has 

| become a synonym for faction, and that patriotism. and national sympathy 
seem to. have disappeared. from India. After remarking that (several) leadess 
ca (othaey poets have been thrown into jail since the Congress fiasco 

at. Surat, and that natives: are.an afflicted and starving people, the: paper says. 

ie | that. only those who abide by the resolutions on Swaras, boycott, Swadeshisms 
and national education adopted at Calcutta can have the right to ideatify 

themselves with the Vafional Congress. It also exhorts the Panjabees to- 

} join forces with such men-and to attend the nationalist Congress. at Nagpur. 
| e Further, it advises the nationalists to spend only a very small. part of their 
2 | time in making speeches and adopting resolutions and to concern them- 
selves chiefly with doing more practical work. After denying that nationalists. 

: are anarchists or revolutionaries, it suggests. that. very few of them. should. 
on assemble at Nagpur. Indeed, it adds, it is impossible for them to gather 
together at any one place, seeing that the entire nation has come to favour 
. : nationalism. Nor is it expedient that they should so meet and thereby fall 
“victims to official intrigues. | | 


™ ~~ . 7 
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| a2. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th December 1908, publishes 
i abe RS ee headed “ Pandit Rambhaj 
Dats’ political mission.” After pub- 
lishing the substance of an article contributed by the Pandit to Reynold’s 
Mdpazine on Indian affairs, the paper says that the entire Indian population 
: endorses most of the demands made by him on Government. A very large 
: class of natives, howéver, it adds, cannot agreein his statements that the 
| partion of Bengalis the sete cause of the present unrest in the country. 
| Again there is ho truth in his. remarks that, among other things, the insults 
te ianocent: women by Muhammadan fidters or Gurkha soldiers have been 
y wounding the people's feelings. After regretting that Pandit Rambitaj 
Dat should have tried to prejudice the British public against Indian Muh- 
f amimadans for no teason, the paper agrees with him that the inscription 
| oe (“Will you be governed by pen or sword?”) on the pedestal of Lord 
me Lawence’s' statue at Lahore undoubtedly injures the Panjabee’s feelings of 
eo. self-respect. How many persons, however, it asks, among the 175,000 
be residents of Lahore and among ak crore inhabitants of the Panjab even know’ 
ae | of the existence of the i ion or care for it? It is, therefore, wrong on 
the part. of the Pandit te place the inscription among the causes of the pre- 
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: A gi 23 The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 12th. December 1908, publishes 
se eh heh en aie. aaa _ @ comnwunication headed “‘ Satdar 
\ Siaghand Su6 Amba Pershad. ir 

a ~ —— iui __, Ajit. Singh, and the Deputy Commiés- 
ue sloner, Lahore,’ "in which the writer states as follows :— 


_“ Having: read itt the 
Sardar 


njabee and in your paper that Colonel Parsons 
Ajit Singh before him and had‘ given him certain 
y¢ in the Lyalfpur district with a view 
1c. matter) from the Sardar. I me 
versation had. with these two’ 


‘ £22 
\. 


cv, 


i a 
eraons i is not. without (some) interest, A, therefare,. communicate it. to you. oS 
After.a little. conversation I enquired from, the Sardar .‘Is.it true.as I hear oe 
that you were summoned by Colonel Parsons ?’ ap 


19 + Sardar Ajit Singh—“it is true.” ) fee 


. The writer-— You have not given an account of this in any news- “aa 
paper this time.” Fa 


Ajit Singh. —“T never did so before. : The Hindustan’s correspondent 
came to me and asked certain question which I answered.” 


a 


aye 


.. The writer.—* Was the same diseourteous treatment accorded to pon 3 a 
this time as formerly ?” | : 


_« . Ajit Singh—"T did not notice.” - 
The writer —“ Why were you summoned ? ” 


Ajit Singh —‘‘ Probably the Police officials had ) 
(Deputy Commissioner's) ears that the Sufi and myself were oie some. 
seditious books.” 


The writer.—“ Were you prohibited from writing books ?” 3 


Ajit Singh.— How can one know that there is sedition in the brain 
of any person so long as no book is published, and how can one direct the 
latter to cease writing ? Who is there who can comply with such orders 2” 


The writer. —“ What did Colonel Parsons say to you ?” : 


get Singk.—" He said ‘I have been informed -that you are writing : 

some seditious books. I have summoned you only to wara you {in the matter 
of, writing seditious books), We do not desire to get up a case against you. : 
It will, therefore, be well if you do not publish these books,’ I replied ‘Iam os 

not writing any seditious book. I am only translating i into Urdu, what was i 
written in your books.’ Later on some books might be published.” . 44 


re Z he writer.— What answer did you get ?” . 3 : ‘ 


e 7 


__.. Ajit Singh—" Colonel Parsons enquired ‘ What is your object in making 
shoes translations ?’ I replied ‘to teach (lit. inform) the Indian public SS 
and to enrich our literature, so that those who are ignorant of English may not = 
remain ignorant of the affairs (of their country). Colonel Parsons again en- oo 
quired ‘ what will be its effect on the people ?’ I replied ‘ the same.as on the es 
fish educated Indians,’ The Colonel then said ‘ you must have read. 
definition of ‘law.’. I replied ‘ all persons know ‘law’ more or less. There 
is, however, no law in India, Here your word is law. , You may, get. 


entangled if you s0.desire and that is law., Youmay.alsp connive at ( 


> q 


comings of) any bare yon. .60. desire, No lawyer or. 
Laren paren we puld._like,:t9- 


768 > 


i$ the difference between you and us?’ ’ Colonel Parsons then inied ‘Is Sufi, . 


also’ writing (books) in co-aperation with re r s ie a ‘1 am writing:books . 
as well as he ?’ | : 


. Although Colonel ‘Parsons réceived reports daily as regards our 
whereabouts, yet wisely feigning i ignorance he enquired where the Safi was. [ 
replied that he must know (the Sufi’s whereabouts). He replied ‘ Yes, he is 
perhaps at Lyallpur. I have written to warn him also?’ . After this! came 
back. I am now regularly engaged in translating books which are the works 
of famous men and which are nearly all histories, especially connected with. 
Indian history. In other words, they show the other side of the picture which 
is hidden (from the people), Some books are connected with arts and indus- 
tries. Indeed, one of them is entitled ‘ A pathetic story of India’, in which. 
a complete history of trade as given from the early says of British rule down 
to 1903 and in which by reference to Parliamentary blue-books and other 
authoritative publications it:has been shown what the condition of our trade 
(formerly) was and how cruelly it has been killed for our benefit, (The ex- 
pression is ironical,) — 


a Besides, there is'a detailed and true history of the Mutiny of 1858, 
In this book those facts have been openly given (exposed) which the 
Government should have published.. If this is sedition, Colonel Parsons or 
Government will of course do what they desire and I cannot help it. 


After this I addressed Sufi Amba Pershad, He is a strangely 
vivacious person. He was dressed as a Fakir and was sitting on a leopard’s 


skin. I enquired how long he had been there and how long would he remain - 


there. The Sufi replied that he had been there some two or three months 
and was about to go. | 


The writer.—" Tell me, what is the condition of the Police?” I knew 


that he is an expert in police matters. 


lhe Sufi.—" It is a strange and interesting question. There.was a time 
when one (police) wearing ared pagri was considered to be a Lieutenant- 
Governor, but the poor fellow is now required to efface himself.’ " 


The writer.—“ How ?” 

The Suft.—* In ‘this way. Sardar (Ajit Singh) went to Calcutta on 
the 27th ultimo so as to arrive at a decision with the lovers of the nation 
whether there should be a sitting of the Congress or not, because a committee 


was to be held there (to discuss the matter). Accidently the police officials 


came to know about his departure several days afterwards. It also happened 


that acertain boy made an attempt on the life of the Lieutenant-Governor 


(of Bengal) there. When the news came to Lahore the authorities became 


anxious to know whether I had accompanied the Sardar because at Calcutta 


the latter was alone. How can one know whether [ was in my village or 
somewhere outside it? A detective was sent from Lahore for the purpose. 


Hé, however, did not take the trouble to come alone to my village’ and see 
me ‘there. He, therefore, went to Lyallpur for help, The Superintendent of 


Police, Lyallpur, wisely told him that he should (himself) go and see bes 
cause he’ had 
neéd of giving” 


come to made a secret investigation, and that there wasno 
hin help. ‘But ‘he returned t to Lahore, ‘Then a person named - 
ad, a Serge, was told of for the work, This man knows me. 
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He: too could - hot muster: ‘courage - ta come.alone ‘toithe village.: Heé-alsa: 
went:to Lyallpur seeking ‘help. He‘was'told to go to Kburrianwala, where! 
arrangéments would be made (for him). Accordingly, he obtained ‘fielp,” 
stopped in a village and‘concealed himself in a cotton field, In this condition’ 
he could see me. Does this not amount to a misfortune to them? Verily, 
the prestige of Government i is now at its zenith, | 


On the day‘ after I came from Lahore orders were sent! to Lyallpur: 
that’ I'shduld ‘be carefully watched in secret. I heartily laughed’ at’ that 


senselessness, It is anexcellent practical proof of the proverb ‘ Conscience 
makes cowards of us all.’ ” 


a 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. | 


4. The Ingtlab (Lahore), of the: 1ath December 19°8; : publishes: a: 


communication from one Devi — 

ade Menomaséane headed “ The sayings of greatmen.” 
After dwelling on the advantages of union, the writer regrets that Hindus and 
Muhammadans should not join forces in spite even of the country being very 


poor and.in the grips of hunger. If the two communities, he adds, were to 
unite to-day, they would obtain Swaray to-morrow. 


25. Writing under the heading “ The Vedic Ashram has been closed,” 


| . the Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the sath 

as a — December 1998, reports that the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Aligarh, has ordered the local Vedic Ashram, the Superintend- 
ent of which was recently sent to jail, to be closed on the ground of its being 
a seditious institution. After remarking that this has been done in spite of 
remonstrances on the part of the Managers, the Editor enqaires whether such 
kind attentions to religious institutions do not go against the Proclamation of 
3858 and whether they are not calculated to bring British into discredit. 


VI.—=LEGISLATION, . 


26. The following from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the sth December 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1908 :— 


‘Ab published in our last, the Viceregal Legislative Council met on Thursday 
‘last to pass‘ into law, in a summary manner, an Act for the summary trial of political 
‘offenders; who may be suspected of being in any way connected with the Anarchical “e 
‘propaganda, ' We have from the very beginning expressed our deep:sense of abhorrence : 
at the Anarchist movement which we consider to be an exotic tree transplanted ’ into 
India from the West, and which is entirely foreign to the’ nature uf: the people and to 


\the Best traditions of the country. But at the same time, we cannot help saying that 


the methods which the Government has adopted for extirpating this evil-are :such-as-ate 
likely to fai-the fire of Anarchy, rather than to extinguish it. This new phase in Indian 
life and’ politics is the direct consequence of the policy of coercion which the Government 
‘has persistently pursued in the two provinces of Bengal during the last three years, and 


‘every coercive measure which the Government has devised for the’ suppression. of!:the 


‘popular movement ‘has had the ‘effect of sinking” the iroa deep ‘into: the souls'.of » the 
populace: who, exasperated by the oppression; which they have beem subjected to: haye 
taken to new means of‘a more’ formidable: character. ‘hus «asi seon: as” that: ill-fated 
 measure—the Partition of Beigal— een concsivol the Bengalees began’ to \ petition add 

' miémorialize the officers of the Government, 'fronv the ‘Secretary “of ‘State’ dowa to the = 
lecies bP Hasoor? But the voice of sa dei was waheard, and: the rr was — ear oe 
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190: 


through in the teeth of united opposition of the entire Bengalee nation, Although 4 - 
large number of the officers of the Government were themselves opposed to the measure, 

and the authorities were fully cognizant of the fact that an amount of, indignation, which 
was unheard of in the annals of this country, had been aroused in the minds of the 
people, yet they thought—as indeed do all Governments where autocracy is supreme— 
that abandoning the Partition would be yielding to the popular movement and destroying 

the ‘prestige’ of the Government ; and ‘ considerations of political expediency’ left no 
alternative to the Government but to rush the measure through in the manner in which 
it was cone. Bengal was partitioned, and what was the result? The sense of 
humiliation went down deep into the soul of every Bengalee, and the idea of seeking 
assistance from Government in every phase of life, of which the Bengalee had for the 
preceding forty vears been a veritable apostle, was pooh- poohed ion the very heart of 
Bengal itself and the gospel of self-help proclaimed. This new idea manifested itself 
in many ways—in the Swadeski movement in its purely economical aspect, in the 
boycott, and in freeing education from Government control. The Government, however, 
regarded all these as a sort of insult to its dignity and position, and a well-defined policy 
of the persecution of all persons concerned in these innocent enterprises. was inaugurat- 
ea. Then followed a series of Hindu-Muhammadan riots, an era of .newspaper pro- 
secutions.and press confiscation, of prohibition of meetings and dispersion of assemblies, 
and what did all these result in ? In the appearance inthe amiable East of what has been 
aptly described as the curse of the Western civilization=the bomb! It is our firm cone 
viction that the origin of the Anarchical movement is to be directly traced to the syse 
tematic policy of coercion which the Government has for a number of years adopted; and 
the only means by which this evil can be rooted out is a policy of conciliation and not of 
further and greater coercion. This is the verdict which History has written in its pages 
with unerring pen, and this is the lesson which the march of events in Bengal itself has 
taught ; and we hope that the Government, in its own best interests as well as in the 
interests of the people, will not fail to benefit by it. We are confident that if the 
authorities in Bengal adopt a more conciliatory attitude towards the people, and if one of 
the reforms of Lord Morley, which are to be adumbrated this week, is a cancellation of 
of the Partition of Bengal, or at least a substantial modification of it, a death blow shall 
have been struck at the Anarchical movement in that Province and the necessity of all 
coercive measures, like the one now passed, be obviated. 


“ The Act is intended to provide for the more speedy trial of certain offences 


_and for the prohibition of associations dangerous to public peace. The provisions of 


the Code of Criminal Procedure relating to the holding of a Magisterial enquiry prior to 
commitment of the case to the High Court or the Court of Sessions are abrogated in 
cases where the accused person is chargéd with one or more of the offences énumerated 


in the schedule to the new Act. The new procedure in such cases restricts the re- 


cording of evidence for the prosecution only to so much as in the opinion of the Magis- 
trate is sufficient to. raise a presumption that the accused has committed the offence. 


This evidence shall be recorded in camera, and in the absence of the accused person or 


his pleader. It would thus appear that the police are practically masters of the situation 
in all proceedings prior to commitment, for it will frequently happen that the Committing 
Magistrate may: be required by the prosecution to commit the accysed to take his tria 
before the High Court on the mere evidence of one or two police officers or informers, — 
the truth of which has not been tested by cross-examination. Further, the time- 
honoured practice of letting the accused person know the case against him before he is 


called upon to enter on his defence has also been dispensed with, Indeed it has always 


been the first principle of . Criminal Jurisprudence that the law should. not be such as to 


be & source of unnecessary annoyance to the_public, and that it should be so, applied. that 


no innocent person suffers by reason of its administration. The cases against, the six 


lawyers at Rawalpindi and the Raja of Narajole aod his fellow-co-accused,at Midnapore 


have proyed beyond the shadow of a doubt, that. Magisterial. enguiry. into cases of such 


_importance held prior to commitment. is often the only safeguard which accused. persogs: 


can avail themselves of against the arbitrary powers which Police in this country enjoys. 
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? different Sikh associations, 4 correspondent, it adds, i i 


zor | . 


No doubt it is highly important that such cases should be brought to a speedy, termines 
tion, but the desire to attain this object should be such as not. to: result, in: ‘the enh 


ment of the powers of the police over the public, This is followed by a provision that 


in such cases bail shall not be allowed if there appear to be ‘sufficient. grounds for 
further enquiry into the guilt of ‘the accused,’ which is tantamonnt to laying down that 
bail shall never be granted in such cases. We think that, in framing - the Act, the 
authorities have had their mind very much disturbed by the Midnapur fiasco, and the 
new Act now makes it impossible for any Judge to release on bail an accused person in 
such cases as the Midnapur Trial, for it is notorious that in that.case the Police went 
on urging up to the last that there were sufficient grounds for further enquiry. No 
doubt the Act provides that no proceedings under the Act will be initiated until the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council has been obtained beforehand and the trial 
shall be before a Special Bench of three High Court Judges, But it is clear that it will 
be easy enough for an unscrupulous detective or an ambitious policeman to start a story 
of acertain person being connected with Anarchical propaganda ; and the Government 
being naturally horrified at such information, its sanction is sure to be granted as a 
matter of course. Thus, however laudable may be the desire to bring to speedy justice 


the guilty few in such cases, it is evident net the new Act opeas the way to the harras- 
ment and persecution of the innocent many.” 


The Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


‘' The proposal set on foot in Calcutta about a noneofficial anti-anarchisms associa- 
tion may, if carried out in a proper spirit, bear good fruit, and it is to be hoped that 
it will take bodily shape and form without delay. Indeed, we should have been very 
glad had the association come into existence ere this, for it would certainly 
have, even from the Government point of view, obviated the neces- 
sity . of special legislation which is already on the fefis. The existence 
of an active association like the one suggested would have made any’ ‘special 
legislation entirely superfluous, It will now afford a practical and living testimony that 
the public co-operates with the government is discountenancing in an effective 
manner the noxious views that have found favour in certain immature minds. We trust 
that not only the nobility, but all men of light and leading in Bengal will join the 
association and strengthen its ranks. The ass»ciation has hit upon a wise line to adopt 
for the extension of ite activities. It will act indepenbently of the Police and the 
Magistracy and endeavour to persuade the misguided among Bengalee youths not to be 
led away and duped by anarchist propaganda. If will warn young men of the danger of 
listening to the poisonous advice of wild and irresponsible men and guard them against 
being infected by the corroding influence of such papers. It will take steps that school- 
boys may not be weaned from their studies and become the pliant tools of irresponsible 
or violent orators and writers, Nay it proposes todo more. It will use its influence 
with the conductors of irresponsible papers and p2int out to them th: unmi tigated mis: ° 
chief that has ensued from their writings, and that as gentlemen and members of 
Society they should desist from their suicidal plan of action. The association will. 
bring all the social and moral forces to bear upon the purveyors of violence, and 
backed, as it will be, by the support and co-operation of the whole community, it is to be 


hoped it will prove more efficacious than any special weapons forged. by the. Gav. 
ernment.” | | | 
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_ 28. Writing about the Anand Marriage Bill, the Vaksi: (Amritsar), 9 


a Cl is” 5th December 1908 $ 
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from the Sikh public, and that resolutions ' of appro ral are be ing 
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27. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th December 
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Bo ae - (eninge in question hus long been in vapue antong the. Sikhs, having. been 
ee ititrodubed by thé thitd Gitd, Ram Das. It; however, fell into disuse in the 
. time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, on the Brahmans securing a large handin the. 
ee, a | administration and in consequence of the Maharaja’ 8 policy of drawing Hindus. 
3 . towards him. It has now been revived by some wellewishers of, the Sikh 
By Community, who wish to keep the Gurus’ followers separate form Hindus. 
= After remarking that during the past few years several Panjabi Sikhs of note 
ae and position have observed the Anand form of miatriage, the writer gous on to 
re say that as the sarie was-not- interdicted by any of the Gurus, evety Sikh is 
bound to observe it. 


3 Commenting on the above, the Editor admits the force of the correspond: 
ent’s reasonings. He adds that when Government wishes to maintain intact the 
religious traditions of every native community, and has legalised the Parsi; 
Hindu and Moslem forms of matriape, there seems no teas why it should 

my make an exception in the case of Sikhs. The courts have been admitting the 
; ee legality of the Anand form of marriage, and now that the Sikhs “have asked 


for formal legalisation, it is to be _ that the Bill referred to will be placed 
in the statute book, 


eciding to nominate a Hindu lawyer, he would suggest the 


a9. Writing under the heading the Amand ceremony, the Watan 
a er ee (Lahore), of the 1 ith December 1998, 
| : says that the legalisation of the cere- 
mony, which was introduced by the third Sikh Guru, will remove all the doubts 
with which it,has comé to be regarded by not a few Sikhs. The paper also 
reproduces the remarks published by the Hindustani, of Lucknow, on the 
subject. e 

Bo @ go. The Zamindary (Karamabad), of the 1st (received on the 12th) 
oo | ~ December 1908, reports that at a meet- 
Ce raiser ras colhaet ing of the Singh Sabha, Sialkot, held 
on the 36th ultimo it was resolved to thank the Tika Sahib of Nabha for intro- 
7 ducing:a Billin.the Viceregal Council to legalise the Anand form of marriage 
: . obtaining among the entire Sikh community, inclading Princes, Another 
: resolution requested Government to pass the Bill into law, the existing state 
4 of affairs being a source of many ‘difficulties to the Gutu’s followers. It was 
a further placed on record that the Khalsa Diwan was the only institution which 
Be | represented Sikh. public opinion. Continuing the paper reports that a similat 

a. , meeting has been held at Faridkot. 
ae ‘The Sada-i-Hind (Lahore), of the sth. December 1908, publishes 
hea : SER ite anid Viceregal and the Panjeb Lee 2 paragraph headed “‘ Punjab’s_repre- 
——_— gislative Council. sentative on the Viceroy’ s Legislative 
a Council. ”  Mabommedan newspapers, says the Editor, aré right in suggesting 
oO a Se that as Hindus have been representing this province on the above Council 
ae for along time, a Muhammadan should be nominated to succeed the Tika 
ee Sahib of Nabha, If Government decides to confer the honour upon a Musul- 
Be pn otal would request it to nominate either Nawab Sir Atireud-din Ahmad 
* Kha a of Loharu or Malik Umar Hayat Khan, Tiwana,C.LE, In theevent, 
oe ai Ba addr Babu P, C. Chatterjt , C.LE.,,who though a Bengilee, 
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has spent the ‘best part of his life in the Punjab and. acquitted. hi 
preat credit as a Judge of the local Chief Court.. 


that Mian Fazl-i-Husain, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, should. be sclected to fill the 
vacancy’ caused on the Punjab Legislative Council by the resignation of the 


* 


ontiauing'the Editor 


Fr 


Hon’ble M. Shah :Din. The Mian, he adds, is not only a successful lawyer, 
but also possesses great literary qualifications, while his respectable descent 


also fits him for the distinction, 


eee VII.—GENBRAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Fudicial. 


32, The Shang Sial {(Jhang), of the rath December 1908, acknow- 
ledges the following subscriptions to- 
wards the fund in aid of Banke Dial :— 


The Ftang Sial libel cases, 


: _ Babu Sobha Ram, of Srinagar .. 


7 Anonymous subscribers. 


| Received through subscriber No. 3913 (to 


the Shang Sial) 
Lala Karam Chand, Talwar 


- 


Total 


Add amount already acknowledged 


(d) - Education. 
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33. Writing under the heading “ Primary education from the econo- 


mic point of view,” Paisa Akhbar 
(Lahore), of the 16th December 1908, 


endorses Sir John Hewett’s remark that it would be to the interest of both 


factory-owners and labourers to extend primary education in the country. 


After remarking that primary education is free and compulsory in several 
European countries, as also in the United States, the paper. says that nothing 
has as yet come of the proposal adumbrated by the Governm ent of India on 
the subject two years ago. Some of the Local Governments, it adds, 


seem averse to making ‘primary education free in India. Government. should 
not, however, listen to tkem for the reason that the adoption of the proposal 
is calculated to benefit natives industrially. 


34. The Watan (Lahore), of the 11th December 1908, publishes a 


Muhammadans and Indian Universities. 


paragraph headed 
and Indian Universities,” in which. it 


= Muhammadans 


says that just now the number of Mussalmdns on the Senates of Indian Univer- 


sities js very small, and that, in spite of repeated representations, Government 
has taken no steps to remove the defect. The complaint exists even in those 


Provinces in which the educational condition of Muhammadans is q oroughly 
For instance, although the Prophet's followers in the 
Previnces ate ahead of other commtunities in education, the 
Moslem fellows of the Allahabad University does not ex 


satisfactory. 
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| réthaiktig that the four vacancies edused by desth and retirement among these 


Fellows have not! been filled up au yet, the Editor complains ‘that things are 
no better in the Punjab. The entire management of a University, he adds, 
is directed’ by the Syndicate, but m the recent dlections in: the Punjab: not: a 
single Muhaimmadan was appointed’ to’ the Syndicate. Again, of all the 
various boards, orily that which deals with oriental languages hasa Mussalmah 


nit. Indeed, so long as members of these boards are elected on the present 


lines, matters will assuredly never improve. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will look into the matter in his capacity 
of Chancellor, for having regard to thé numerical strength of Muhammadans 
they should have more than half the seats (on the boards referred to). 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


3s, The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the tst (received on the rath)'De- 
cember 1908, publishes a communicas 
tion headed “ Piteous condition of the 
cultivators of Palwal, Gurgaon district.” The writer says that the kharif crops 
sown by the said cultivators were destroyed by the recent heavy rains, which 
also brought down hundreds of houses at Patwal. Again, malarial fever render- 
ed these cultivators wholly unfit to take the vabi sowings in hand. In spite of all 
this, however, they are being dunned to pay the land revenue and water-rates 
due from them for the &harif season, The writer concludes by appealing to 
the Financial Commissioner to look into the matter, and says that if the above 
dues are not remitted, life will become a burden to the cultivators of Palwal. 


96. The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the 1st (recevied on the sath) De- 


cember 1908), publishes a communica- 
tion headed “Illegal exactions by 
money-lenders,” in which the writer says that hunger drives zamindars to borrow 
from sahukars at usurious rates of interest. When, adds the paper, it has been 
admitted even by Lord Curzon and Members of Parliament that the Indian 
peasantry are a deaf and dumb community, it is difficult to understand why 
Government should not bring transactions between them and money-fenders 
under the sections of the Contract Act which invalidates contracts made by 
lunatics or under compulsion. Continuing, the Editor suggests that, as even 
the Alienation of Land Act has not placed agriculturists above the necessity 
for raising loans, Government should pass a law fixing the rates of interest 
chargeable from them If this cannot be done, all transactions between 
zamindars aod sahukars should be exempted from the operation of the existing 
laws. This will exempt the former from being sued for debts and thereby 
render it impossible for them to borrow. The paper adds that the existing 


A suggestion. 


Money-lenders and agriculturists. 


state of things is proving the ruin of thousarids of householders, and that if 
the evil is not remedied, hunger will drive agriculturists, who number crores, to 
take to theft and robbery, when Government will find it very difficult to keep 


themin hand. In conclusion, it says that they have already begun to kill 
mane tenles- ) 
(7 bi Raitoays ond Com oiniealinns 
37: ‘Writing under the heading “A very serious collision between 


_ Tha Muctafgbed ¢elltsion, ne two mail trains,” the flag Pasand 
-. (Amritsar), of the 11th December 
1908, says that, according to the official report, 18 persons have been killed 


a 
- 


795. 


ahd'20 more have received different injuries in the Mustafabad accident. 
It is, however, the opinion of the general public that the collision is the most 
serious which has so far occurred in India; and God alone knows how many 
poor natives have been killed in it. Indeed, a consideration of the facts 
that it was two mail trains which collided and that several carriages in each 
train were totally smashed, should show that the loss of life must have been 
very great. Continuing the paper requests the Railway authorities to find out 
why collisions have become frequent offate and to minimise the chances of 
such accidents occurring in future. In conclusion, it suggests the doubling 
of all railways as the surest way of gaining the desired end. 


38. The Cioii and Military Organ (Ludhiana), of the roth 
December 1908, publishes an article 

taconite headed ‘ Terrible collision between 
two mail trains.” The paper questions the accuracy of the official list of 
casualties in the Mistafabad accident, and says that hundreds of passengers 
must have perished in the three third class carriages smashed. Some ignorant 
persons fix the number of casualties at 7oo, but the Editor regards the 
statement as exaggerated. Continuing he observes that the frequency of 
railway collisions has seriously prejudiced the public against travelling by 
rail. After remarking that the authorities concerned should do their utmost 
to remove the prejudice, he suggests the construction of double lines and the 
strengthening of the railway staff. Heis also of opinion that more effective 
arrangement should be made for the supervision of subordinate officials, and 


that station masters, signallers and drivers should not be allowed to drink 
while on duty. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


39. The /ngtlab (Lahore), of the s2th December “1908, publishes a 
paragraph headed “ Editor’s request to 

er er the patrons of the /ngilab.” After re- 
marking that 1,000 copies of the paper have been printed from the very begin- 
ning, the Editor says that only a few of them are subscribed for, and that the 
rest are distributed (? gvafzs) in the mufassil through agents. He did not 
start the paper to make money, but owing to Government’s present policy 
towards the press, the sword of Damocles hangs over the heads of the Editor, 
printer and publisher (of every native newspaper) and all of them are sent to 
jail in the event of the authorities disliking its tone. He is not afraid of his 
imaginary coming troubles, for the reason that he is neither a rebel nor does 
he publish seditious writings. Again, he neither makes bombs himself nor 
does he ask others to manufacture the same. He does not like or preach 
disorder and anarchy, and his mission is one of love and peace. It is the 
birthright of every one, he adds, to obtain liberty, to gain which England 
sent thousands of youngmen to the gallows. After remarking that it is the 
example of these pure souls which the Indians are emulating, the Editor 
requests the patrons of the /ngs/ab to secure five new subscribers each to place 


the paper on a permanent footing. He is not a rich man and cannot afford to 
bear ment loss every month for long. | 


G. A. COCKS, | 

Asst, to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
LAHORE: 
The 19th December 1908. J 
i: Punjab Government Press, Lahore—-21 tb —ita~ Ke a Me, 
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. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjad. 


